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DO  NOT,  AS  AN  ARTIST,  IMITATE  THE  WORK  OF  ANY 
MAN,  OF  ANY  SCHOOL  OR  OF  ANY  EPOCH.  LET  THE 
GREAT  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  THE  PAST  INSPIRE  YOU; 
SEEK  OUT  THE  LAWS  OF  THEIR  GREATNESS  BUT 
NEVER  IMITATE  THEM.  REMEMBER  THE  REMARK  OF 
EiMERSON:  "THERE  COMES  A  TIME  IN  THE  EDUCA- 
TION OF  EVERY  MAN  WHEN  HE  LEARNS  THAT  ENVY 
IS     IGNORANCE     AND     IMITATION     IS     SUICIDE." 


'WHAT  IS  THE  MATTEK  WITH 
AMERICAN  ART?" 


THIS  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Agar,  President  of  the  National  Arts  Club, 
during  his  remarks  while  introducing  our 
artist,  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  who  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  "Open  Table"  gathering,  at  the  club, 
on  the  evening  of  April  29,  1918. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Herbert  Adams,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Poster 
Committee,  Ballard  Williams,  President  of  the  Sal- 
magundi Club,  and  other  artists  and  laymen. 

Mr.  Agar  made  the  above  query  after  having 
expressed  great  disappointment  at  the  necessity  for 
postponing  the  exhibition  of  the  results  of  the 
Poster  Competition — advertised  by  the  Arts  Club 
to  be  held  in  its  galleries — and  for  which  prizes 
of  $2,000  had  been  offered.  This  postponement  was 
made  because  the  jury  considered  the  result  too 
meagre  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Agar  did  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
patriotism  of  the  artists  of  the  country  nor  their 
unselfishness.  But  he  asked  for  an  answer  to  his 
question  :  "What  is  the  matter  with  American  Art  ?" 

When  Mr.  Blashfield  rose  to  reply  he  put  his 
finger  on  the  principal  one  of  the  three  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  exhibition  by  saying,  in  substance  : 
"The  American  artists  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
looking  with  more  or  less  disdain  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  in  art."  He  did  not  develop  this 
thought,  however. 

\\'e  agree  with  him  completely.  We  believe  Mr. 
Blashfield  has  also  found  the  reason  why  so  few 
truly  emotion-.stirring  and  exalting  posters  have 
been  created  so  far  by  American  artists.  Let  us 
analize  the  situation : 

Since  it  is  true  that  the  transformation  of  this 
earthly  "Vale  of  Tears"  into  a  Paradise  can  be 
effected  only  by  doing  more  and  more  justice  to  our 
neighbor  and  by  making  the  earth  more  and  more 
beautiful,  it  follows,  logically,  that  the  artist  who 
dispenses  justice — helps  to  increase  tlie  liberty  of 


his  neighbor — creates  the  beautiful — should,  at  the 
banquet  of  the  world,  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

There  is  no  higher  type  of  man  on  earth  than 
the  artist  who  valiantly  fights  for  Liberty  and  the 
Beautiful  which — with  health — form  the  three  ele- 
ments of  human  ha])i.)iness ;  and  the  greatest  artists 
in  America  recognize  this. 

Therefore,  we  on  this  Magazine  have  steadily 
been  striving  for  the  welfare,  the  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  artist — but  in  a  round-about  way;  that 
is  to  say,  through  the  enlightenment  of  the  public. 
W'e  have  been  trying  to  awaken  the  public  to  dis- 
criminate between  such  art  as  will  elevate  the  soul, 
not  only  of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  artist  him- 
self and  such  other  kinds  of  art  as  are  either  merely 
trivial  or  even  worse.  In  fact,  we  consider  our- 
selves one  of  the  best  friends  the  true  artists  have 
ever  had  in  America. 

But  there  are  all  kinds  of  temperaments  among 
artists,  and  as  many  degrees  of  moral  elevation  or 
lowering  as  there  are  among  our  average  citizens. 
There  are  great-hearted,  trivial  and  debased  artists. 
Among  these  some  produce  works  that  are  noble, 
some  that  are  negligible  and  some  that  are  mere 
drivel.  Hence  the  cjuestion  arises  :  What  constitutes 
a  great  artist  ? 

Many  of  our  artists  have  a  fundamentally  wrong 
idea,  to-day,  of  what  makes  an  artist  great.  They 
begin  their  careers  by  struggling  fiercely  with  the 
tremendous  difficulties  of  the  technical  side  of  art — 
with  the  tools  and  language  of  expression — with 
"technique,"  and  many  of  them,  as  they  recognize 
more  and  more  the  enormous  difficulties  of  master- 
ing technique,  unless  they  have  a  special  genius  in 
that  direction — and  how  few  actually  do  master  it? 
— they  begin  to  worship  the  clever  technician  who 
does  master  it  easily — they  fall  down  and  worship 
"cleverness,"  to  the  exclusion  of  the  higher  elements 
(if  a  work  of  art  (grace),  or  grandeur  of  subject, 
nobility  of  the  concejnion  of  the  subject,  and  splen- 
dor of  the  composition  of  the  subject. 
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The  result  is  many,  men  always  remain  mere 
"painters,"  mere  "modelers,"  mere  "rhymsters," 
without  ever  becoming  great — creative  artists.  To 
many  of  them  it  will  be  news  to  be  told  that  they 
may  be  even  great  painters  without  being  great 
artists,  great  modelers  without  being  great  sculptors, 
since  great  painting  and  great  modeling  never  can 
make  a  picture  or  a  statue  truly  great.  When  will 
this  truth  find  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  our  Ameri- 
can artists? 

When  will  they  again  learn  what  the  Greek  and 
the  Renaissance  artists  knew :  that  the  final  Product 
of  an  artist  is  the  supreme  important  thing  in  a  work 
of  art  and  not  the  technical  Process  by  which  he 
creates  that  work,  however  important  the  process 
may  be  ? 

No  great  product — whether  in  a  statue,  landscai)e, 
poem  or  war-poster — is  possible  without  having  as  a 
foundation  an  idea.  Let  its  nature  be  what  it  may, 
an  idea  must  underlie  every  great  work  of  art — ^ven 
of  a  great  landscape,  above  all  a  war-poster — in- 
tended to  emotion  the  soul  of  America  and  to  exalt 
it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  creative  patriotism  and 
service. 

But  how  can  an  artist  expect  to  invent  such  ideas, 
or  be  the  chosen  instrument  by  which  the  Cosmic 
Volition,"  or  God  Almighty,  "puts  over"  such  ideas, 
when  they  persistently  ridicule  the  expression  of 
ideas  in  art,  and  so  destroy  their  own  serviceability 
as  channels  for  the  passing  of  noble  ideas  from  God 
to  man?  And  this  ridiculing  of  the  expression  of 
the  ideas  in  art  is  what  so  many  of  our  artists  have 
been  doing — ever  since  mere  technique  and  clever- 
ness and  processes  have  been  raised  to  a  fetich  and 
have  been  bowed  down  to  by  the  "clever"  men  in 
the  world  of  art,  especially  during  the  last  genera- 
tion, during  which  the  cleverness  of  Velasquez  has 
been  exalted  to  an  importance  which  would  be  de- 
nied by  himself?  One  of  these  technique- 
coryphees,  George  Moore,  that  ballet-dancer  of  art 
criticism,  said  in  his  "Confessions  of  a  Young 
Man" : 

"  'Les  Palais  Nomades'  is  a  real  beautiful  book, 
and  it  is  free  from  all  those  faults  that  make  an 
absolute  and  supreme  enjoyment  of  great  poetry 
an  impossibility.  For  it  is  in  the  first  place  free 
from  those  pests  and  parasites  of  artistic  work — - 
ideas.  *  *  *  Shakespeare  was  truly  great  when  he 
wrote :  "Music  to  hear,  why  hearest  thou  music 
sadly  ?"  not  when  he  wrote :  "The  apparel  oft  pro- 
claims the  man !"  Could  he  be  freed  from  his 
ideas  what  a  poet  we  should  have!  *  *  *  Gustave 
Kahn  took  counsel  of  the  past,  and  he  has  success- 
fully avoided  everything  that  even  a  hostile  critic 
might  be  tempted  to  term  on  idea:  for  this  I  am 
grateful  to  him." 

And  Kahn  is  already  a  "dead  one."  Think  of  it, 
to  call  ideas  in  a  poem  "pests  and  parasites !" 

Another,  R.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  said :  "Technique 


is  art,  and  those  who  are  not  interested  in  technique 
are  not  interested  in  art."  And  think  of  Whistler, 
falling  in,  more  or  less,  with  his  conception  of  art? 

What  made  the  matter  worse  is  not  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  surface  technique  insisted  on  great  tech- 
nique, but  on  technique  that  was  "individual," 
"dififerent,"  "unique,"  even  "peculiar,"  a  false  and 
sham  technique  and,  along  with  this,  condemned  the 
expression  of  all  ideas  as  "literary  punk." 

Now  this  intellectual  and  aesthetic  poison  ap- 
pealed to  all  such  as  are  incompetent  to  draw  well, 
or  to  paint  well.  Why?  Because  the  complete 
expression  of  any  idea,  in  order  to  make  it  really 
emotion-stirring  to  others  than  the  artist  himself, 
requires  consummate,  expressive  drawing  and  skill 
in  painting ;  and  the  more  exalting  the  idea  the  more 
skill  necessary.  But  many  artists  do  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  mechanical  and  e.v- 
pressive  drawing.  If  you  talk  to  them  about  fine 
drawing  they  repeat  the  fallacy :  "Oh,  yes,  a  camera 
also  draws  finely !"  showing  they  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  expressive  drawing  any  more  than  they 
do  the  dift'erence  between  real  fine  technique  and 
sham  "technique." 

This  aesthetic  poison  also  appealed  to  such  as 
are  so  brutal  in  nature  that  they  cannot  conceive 
any  subject  in  a  lofty  way  and  who,  in  consequence, 
have  not  imagination  enough  to  invent  a  fine  com- 
position with  a  fine  idea  as  a  basis. 

The  result  is  many  of  the  men  in  the  world  of 
art  who,  while  they  are  clever  painters,  are  utterly 
useless  as  channels  for  ideas — hence  ideas  do  not 
come  to  them — flow  through  them — and,  when 
they  do,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  effectively 
handle  them,  to  profoundly  express  them,  so  as  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  that  will  stir  the  emotions 
of  their  fellow-men.  That  is  the  main  thing  that 
is  the  matter  with  American  art. 

Therefore  when,  in  this  supreme  hour,  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  country  calls  upon  our  artists  to  do 
their  bit,  in  creating  sublime  posters  to  exalt  the 
soul  of  the  American  f)eople  into  a  complete  real- 
ization of  the  enormous  job  that  is  before  us,  very 
few  of  them  are  able  to  supply  the  demand.  They 
produce  "clever"  posters,  O,  yes!  clever  drawing, 
clever  color,  clever  technique.  But  over  the  vast 
majority  hangs  the  pale  veil  of  triviality,  when  what 
is  needed  is  sublimity — to  emotion  the  soul  and  to 
arouse  the  nation's  enthusiasm,  without  which 
nothing  great  in  war.  nor  in  art.  can  be  accom- 
phshed. 

One  would  say  our  artists  are  actually  ashamed 
of  letting  themselves  loose — to  show  they  are 
normal  and  natural  and  human — by  the  expression 
of  what  they  really  feel  in  their  hearts,  all  because 
they  are  afraid  some  dapper  press-hack  may  call 
their  work  "literary"  and  an  "illustration,"  as  many 
of  these  have  now  the  insolence  to  call  even 
\xlasquez's  "Surrendering  of  Breda."  Chavannes's 
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"Peace  and  War,"  not  to  speak  of  Rubens's  "De- 
scent from  the  Cross,"  or  Michaelangelo's  "Crea- 
tion" which,  though  all  great  compositions  are,  au 
fond,  nothing  but  illustrations! 

Another  thing  that  is  the  matter  with  American 
art  is  this:  American  artists  have  absorbed  that 
other  aesthetic  poison :  "An  artist  should  please  only 
himself,"  the  most  destructive  slogan  ever  flung  in 
the  face  of  the  public  by  some  arrogant  egotist. 

Do  the  composers  and  the  dramatists  and  the 
poets  work  only  to  please  themselves  ?  Do  they  not 
all  aim  to  captivate  their  audiences?  And,  when 
they  fail  to  do  so,  are  their  works  not  quickly 
thrown  on  the  junk-pile?  Of  course  they  may 
seek  to  captivate  their  audiences  in  a  manner  which 
pleases  them,  that  is  true.  But  although  they  choose 
the  manner  that  pleases  them  their  aim  is  to  capti- 
vate their  audiences — by  pleasing  them. 

It  is  imjxjssible  for  an  artist  to  become  great  ex- 
cept by  captivating  the  public — by  pleasing  it — by 
stirring  its  emotions — whether  he  aims  to  do  so 
or  not.  The  "Ninth  Symphony"  and  "Hamlet" 
have  become  immortal  works  of  art  only  because 
they  do  please  the  public,  and  across  the  ages,  and 
they  do  so  because  Beethoven  and  Shakespeare 
aimed  to  please  the  public. 

The  result  of  the  working  of  this  aesthetic  poison 
— that  an  artist  should  please  only  himself — is  that 
shoals  of  artists  have  been  shriveled  by  it,  so  much 
that  they  do  not  strain  to  know  how  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  the  public,  nor  how  to  exalt  and  to 
ecstasize  it,  but  retire  into  their  own  studios  to 
please  themselves  by  doing  clever  stunts  in  tech- 
nique, not  to  captivate  the  public  but  to  astonish 
their  artist  friends  and  the  juries  of  art  exhibitions 
— made  up  of  artists — all  of  whom,  of  course,  wor- 
ship technical  skill  more  or  less,  the  weaker  the 
artist  the  more,  the  stronger  the  artist  the  less. 

The  result  is  the  national  output  in  the  world  of 
art  to-day  is  mainly  of  a  merely  decorative  and  not 
of  an  expressive  character.  Its  coldly  intellectual, 
sleight  of  hand  character  is  merely  interesting  to  the 
mind  instead  of  being  of  a  warm  character  and 
exalting  to  the  soul. 

Therefore  the  majority  of  art  students  never  go 
beyond  being  merely  clever  craftsmen  and  fail  to 
become  great,  creative  artists,  in  the  true  sense  of 


the  term.  Until  destiny  sadly  tells  them:  "It  is 
too  late  for  you !"  they  do  not  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  a  clever  technician,  in  any  field  of  art,  is  not  a 
true  artist — unless  he  is  able  to,  and  does,  so  pro- 
foundly and  grandly  express  an  idea,  or  sentiment 
or  story  that  his  fellow-men  will  be  lifted  high 
enough  towards  the  Empyrean  to  love  his  work  and 
to  love  him  for  having  exalted  them  by  his  creation. 

No,  boys  Cut  loose  from  the  rotten  aesthetics  of 
those  neurotics — Baudelaire,  Oscar  Wilde,  George 
Moore  and  their  followers.  Be  yourself,  be  normal, 
be  truly  modern  and  human,  and  forget  absolutely 
all  you  ever  heard  from  the  mouths  of  the  pseudo- 
prophets  of  the  Place  Pigalle,  the  "Chat  and  Noir," 
the  "Cafe  d'Athene"  and  the  bohemian  dives  of 
Montmartre.  Look  into  your  own  hearts  for  in- 
spiring ideas  and  sentiments  and  echo  the  words  of 
Shakespeare's  "John  II." : 

"Mount,  my  soul,  thy  seat  is  up  on  high!" 

Call  upon  the  forces  above  for  sublime  ideas,  then 
use  your  undoubted  cleverness  and  technical  skill 
to  express  them  profoundly  and  our  people — the 
normal  American  public — will  applaud  and  reward 
you  by  giving  you  a  place  in  their  hearts — which  is 
the  only  road  to  immortality. 

Let  not  our  public  imagine  our  artists  are  not 
clever  technicians.  They  have  become  very  clever 
under  the  intensive  striving  for  cleverness  during 
the  last  generation.  But  what  they  need  to-day — 
at  a  moment  which  may  be  considered  the  opening 
of  the  great  American  art  epoch — is  to  mix  thought 
and  poetic  feeling  witli  their  clever  handling  of  pig- 
ments and  clay. 

But  the  American  public  must  demand  things  that 
are  more  than  merely  clever,  things  that  are  great, 
and  then  they  will  be  created  by  our  artists.  It  is 
up  to  our  public  after  all  whether  we  shall  have  a 
great  American  school  of  art  or  not,  or  even  great 
individual  works  of  art. 

W'e  recognize  that  it  is  only  in  response  to  some 
great  wave  of  national  emotion  that  great  art  epochs 
make  their  appearance.  Let  us  hope,  and  believe, 
that,  when  victoiy  perches  on  our  banners  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  its  emotioning  power  will  be  so 
strong  that  America  will  have  its  real  great  art 
epoch  and  lift  our  artists  and  art  once  again  to 
heights  worthy  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  the  past. 
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THE  TRADITION  OF  THE  OLD  IDEA 
IN   KUSSIAN   PAINTING 

By  FRANCIS  HAFFKINE  SNOW 

Author   of   "Ten    Centuries   of    Russian   Art";   "Isaak   Levitan,   the    Painter   (if   tlic    Russian    Soul";    "The    Seasons   in 

Russian  Painting,"  etc. 


IN  matters  of  Art,  ])ret-niinfntly,  Russia  was 
long  subject  to  the  tradition  of  the  old  idea. 
By  this  phrase  I  mean  two  things — the  Byzan- 
tine and  the  Italian  art  traditions.  The  Byzantine 
school,  a  sacred  petrifaction  which  I  hope  in  some 
later  study  to  prove  was  no  stiff  and  soleinn  inanity, 
but  a  form  of  religious  painting  possessed  at  its 
best  of  an  austere  and  imposing  sublimity,  exercised 
for  five  centuries  an  almost  tyrannic  sway.  Russia 
indeed  has  never  entirely  freed  her.self  from  it,  and 
this,  I  think,  because  iconography — and  specifically 
in  its  Byzantine  aspect — responds  to  certain  needs 
and  longings  of  the  Russian  soul  which  find  here 
their  best  expression :  .some  of  the  modern  painters, 
like  A'riibel,  Nesterev,  Vasnetsov,  .still  show  the  mood 
and  unmistakable  traces  of  the  stereotypation.  lUn 
before  modern  art  could  even  begin,  this  crystalliza- 
tion of  an  old  tradition  had  to  be  set  aside.  Like 
shipbuilding,  like  mechanics,  so  also  art  had  to  be 
imported.  It  is  certain  that  Peter  the  Great  trans- 
planted the  Italian  school  of  painting  almost  bodily 
to  his  "window-on-Europe."  Ikit  this  was  also 
sacred  art,  a  form  of  Iconograjihy.  Hence,  between 
Russian  painting  of  the  old  and  new  schools  a  chasm 
intervened,  and  the  view  of  these  two  plains  facing 
and  opposed  is  strangely  contradictory  in  its  allure. 
And   the   influence  of   these  two   schools  offers   a 


special  explanation  of  the  dominance  of  figure  paint- 
ing and  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  landscape 
painting  in  Russian  art. 

There  was  also,  I  believe,  another  explanation. 
Whatever  men  may  say  about  "European"  Russia, 
anyone  who  knows  his  Russia  well,  who  has  lived 
in  the  great  Slavic  land  and  penetrated  its  psychol- 
ogy, anyone  who  speaks  the  "mighty  tongue  of  sibi- 
lantic  song''  and  who  has  delved  into  the  strange 
workings  of  the  Russian  mind,  knows  that  Russia 
is  an  Oriental,  not  an  Occidental  land,  and  that  the 
faces  and  the  souls  of  the  Russian  race  are  turned, 
like  those  of  the  worshippers  of  Islam,  towards  the 
East.  .Melchior  de  Vogue,  whatever  his  superficial- 
ities and  inaccuracies,  was  right  in  this.  Artistically 
Russia  takes  its  source  in  the  neo-Christian  art  of 
llvzantium — an  influence  consequent  on  the  conver- 
sicjn  to  Greek  Catholicism  in  the  tenth  century. 
.Vuw  Latin  art,  which  developed  landscape  painting, 
was  born  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Western  Europe. 
It  was  never  transplanted  to  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  cjr  to  the  lands  of  the  East.  The  importation 
of  Italian  art  in  the  ISth  century,  as  I  have  .said 
above,  was  the  importation  of  a  form  of  Icono- 
graphy. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pre- 
occupied with  the  human ;  to  them  Nature  had  no 
appeal  save  in  relation  to  its  reflection  on  the  human 
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soul.  Phaedra's  only  thought  of  Nature  is  purely 
subjective,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Ruskinian 
pathetic  fallacy.  Landscape  painting  could  have  no 
part  in  a  conception  of  life  where  the  whole  action 
formed  a  gigantic  drama  of  Humanity.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easily  understandable  that  the  Russians,  who 
were  artistically  dependent  on  the  Greeks,  and  later 
on  the  Italian  pietistic  school,  should  belong  to  the 
non-landscape-paiiiting  nations. 

Hence  is  explained  the  long  centuries  of  Byzan- 
tine figure-painting  in  Russia,  culminating  as  late 
as  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence,  from  another 
angle,  the  predominance  of  the  figure-painting  of 
the  transplanted  Italian  Renaissance  under  the  rule 
of  the  great  Peter  and  Catherine  the  Second. 

So  the  long  centuries  dragged  by,  and  Russia,  for 
the  special  reasons  which  I  have  given,  developed 
no  landscape-painting  art.  The  last  vestiges  of  the 
Stroganov  School  of  Iconography  disappear  by  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  between  this 
sacred  painting,  which  had  existed  from  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  modern  Russian  School  of  land- 
scape painting  a  chasm  would  have  intervened  if, 
for  special  reasons  here  again,  an  eighteenth-century 
"official"  landscape  art  had  not  been  artificially  in- 
duced and  developed.  From  a  purely  historical 
viewpoint,  then,  we  may  say  that  Russian  land- 
scape painting,  like  most  of  Russia's  artistic 
achievements,  goes  back  scarcely  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Eighteenth-century  painting,  pseudo-classical 
and  highly  artificial,  accomplished  little  in  this  field. 
The  executors  of  the  great  Peter's  artistic  enthus- 
iasm soared  to  no  sublimities.  The  only  painters  of 
talent  of  the  century — I  mean,  of  course,  Levitsky 
and  Borovikovsky — were,  it  is  true,  masters  in  the 
field  of  portraiture.  And  to  be  fair  to  the  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  were  some  among  those 
who  painted  the  "official"  landscape — that  land- 
scape which  Peter  and  his  successors,  whose  eyes 
were  turned  toward  the  West,  considered  the  acme 
of  artistic  elegance,  who  possessed  a  touch  worthy 
of  a  nobler  and  more  modern  inspiration. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  poetry  of  eighteenth-century 
art  has  been  generally  appreciated.  There  is  a  mood 
here;  unmistakably  there  is  a  mood.  It  is,  if  you 
like,  the  mood  of  the  rococo ;  a  .soft  and  silken  wan- 
tonness, the  lure  of  an  over-civilized  and  highly  arti- 
ficial society.  And  the  eighteenth-century  landscape 
is  the  fitting  background  for  the  mood.  Sometimes, 
when  wandering  through  Versailles  and  the  Petit 
Trianon,  I  have  sat  in  some  rustic  arbor  or  temple 
created  at  the  behest  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  as  I 
caught  the  white  sheen  of  the  splashing  waters  of 
the  Neptune-guarded  pool,  I  have  grasped  the  mood 
and  sensed  for  a  moment  the  elusive,  long-dead 
charm  of  the  period  of  silken  panniers  and  noble 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  their  powdered 
hair  and  patches,  their  high-flying,  quintessentialised 
conversations  akin  to  the  alambicated  metaphysics 


of  the  Astree;  but  it  was  the  landscape  that  brought 
the  mood.  So,  as  I  stand  before  some  of  the  land- 
scape paintings  of  these  eighteenth-century  repre- 
sentatives of  "official"  art,  I  seem  to  see  unfold 
again  the  "strange,  morbid,  charming  bloss'  m"  of 
this  eighteenth-century  neo-Arcadian  civilization, 
and  I  understand  why  the  modern  painter  and  critic 
Aleksandr  P.enois,  obeying  some  old  French  atavism 
in  his  blood,  turned  away  completely  from  the  mod- 
ern era,  and  chose  this  eighteenth-century  milieu 
for  his  pictorial  domain.*  Already  with  Semion 
Shchedrin,  who  lived  under  Catherine,  we  get  the 
mood;  some  of  his  paintings,  if  at  times  technically 
defective,  are  pervaded  with  a  haunting  charm;  the 
striking  effects  of  clear-obscure  so  loved  by  Benois, 
are  here ;  the  fascination  of  murmurously  plashing 
fountains,  the  lily-white  fleur-de-lys  of  water-vapors 
among  sombre  verdure;  the  deserted  nooks  and 
enamelled  meadows ;  the  white  cottages  mirrored  in 
the  darkly  gleaming  pools.  .  .  .  And  there  was 
Mikhail  Ivanov,  more  manneristic  and  less  sincere, 
with  his  water-color  paintings  of  Tsarskoe  Selo  and 
the  sites  visited  by  Catherine  and  Potemkin.  .  .  . 
.-Xud  lastly,  there  was  Fiodr  Aleksieev,  greater  than 
both  of  these,  with  his  paintings  of  the  Neva,  full 
of  glowing  color  and  possessed  of  a  deep,  rich 
pate.  ...  In  Aleksieev  preeminently  we  have  a 
color-scale  which  presages  the  coming  of  a  new  era. 

Of  a  verity,  these  epigons  of  pseudo-classicism,  as 
they  painted  their  eighteenth-century  banalities, 
were  acquiring  a  technique.  The  Academy,  devel- 
oping from  Peter's  school  of  drawing  at  the  Petro- 
grad  Printing  House,  was  formed  by  Elizabeth  in 
1748  in  her  creation  of  a  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  given  the  dig- 
nity of  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1757.  From  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  classical 
spirit  fostered  by  the  Academy  grows  and  develops. 

Academism  has  been  condemned  ;  it  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  sterility,  but  it  has  also  furnished 
the  teachers  who  shaped  and  moulded  the  genius  of 
many  artists  who  needed  principial  education  and 
control.  The  painter  Makhayev,  for  instance,  by  his 
teaching  of  perspective  in  the  new  Academy,  found- 
ed a  whole  school ;  a  school  which  I  might  call  a 
school  of  topographical  landscape.  Such  a  school 
was  urgently  required,  and  in  constant  demand 
under  Peter  and  his  successors,  Elizabeth  and 
Catherine. 

Russia,  before  the  time  of  Peter,  was  one  vast  and 
wretched  village.  Peter  and  his  successors  aspired 
to  make  their  cities  the  envy  of  the  West.  Palaces, 
\illas  were  built;  gardens  and  parks  were  laid  out; 
Petersburg  was  turned  into  one  of  the  eight  won- 
ders of  the  world.    Topographical  engravings  made 

*  The  group  to  which  Benois  belongs  has  been  gr..cefully 
and  truly  defined  by  Christian  Brinton  as  one  which  "has 
revived  the  graces  of  former  days  and  transmuted  the 
fragrance  of  the  eighteenth  century  into  something  spirited 
and  modern  yet   instinct  with  poetic  sensibility." 
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by  ,\cadeniically  trained  artists  were  sent  abroad  to 
show  an  astonished  West  the  refinements  of  the 
"barbaric"  Russian  culture.  It  was  a  time  of  proud 
self-immortalization.  Called  into  existence,  not  by 
the  demand  of  Russian  society  as  a  whole,  but  by 
the  will  of  a  Government  and  of  an  Aristocracy  who 
wished  to  see  the  external  splendors  of  Western 
culture  transplanted  to  their  own  land,  the  art  of 
the  eighteenth  century  even  at  its  best  could  show 
no  original  national  spirit.  The  Russian  artists  of 
the  century  lack  utterly  the  original  personal  note, 
the  specific  Russian  sensibility.  Hence  is  explained 
the  vogue  of  Portraiture,  which  requires  technique, 
but  no  pronounced  artistic  personality,  no  strong 
creative  imagination. 

The  City  of  Peter,  above  all,  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised a  strange  fascination  over  the  minds  of  certain 
painters  whose  lives  begin  in  the  eighteenth  and 
continue  through  the  nineteenth  century,  but  who 
lived  still  in  the  eighteenth  century  tradition.  Pe- 
tersburg then  was  a  granite  city;  even  to-day  it  is 
cold,  grim,  dreary,  and  solemnly  oppressive.  The 
melancholy  charm  of  the  chill  and  barrack-like  city 
bit  deep  into  the  spirit  of  some  of  these  early  artists  ; 
their  imaginations  were  arrested  by  the  impression 
of  granite  might,  by  the  lonely  majesty  of  the  Ex- 
change, the  Palace  square,  and  the  Admiralty.  Mag- 
nificently austere,  the  granite  city  of  Peter  glittered 
coldly  in  the  waters  of  the  Neva ;  grandiose  and 
overpowering  as  the  ambition  of  its  creator,  its  very 
grimness  had  its  appeal;  in  the  engravings  and 
water-colors  of  Galaktionov,  Martynov,  Maksim 
Vorobiov  (1800-1877) — and  here  Aleksandr  Ivanov, 
born  at  the  turning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might 
be  included — the  austere  spirit  of  the  early  city  has 


been  evoked  and  crystallized;  one  need  only  gaze 
at  them  to  feel  how  potent  must  have  been  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  white  stone  city  which  rose  as  if  by 
magic  over  night,  at  the  imperious  stamp  of  the 
despotic  foot  of  Peter,  whose  will  was  stronger  than 
Nature  and  the  logic  of  prepared  events. 

Vorobiov,  indeed,  carries  us  nearer  to  the  spirit 
of  nineteenth-century  painting  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Gifted  like  some  other  Russian  artists 
with  a  talent  for  music  (it  is  astonishing  how  closely 
the  arts  of  painting  and  music  have  in  Russia  been 
allied!),  Vorobiov  turned  his  eyes  away  from  all 
the  flinty  dreariness  of  the  view  through  the  window 
on  Europe,  and  dreamed  in  the  strange  pallor  of 
white  nights  before  the  Neva.  One  who  has  never 
lived  in  Petrograd  in  the  "white"  seasons,  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  poetic  impression  of  the  wan 
and  milk-white  luminance  which  spreads  over  the 
whole  city  like  pale,  tenuous  veils,  through  which 
some  dim  and  alabastrine  glow  diffuses.  And  there 
on  the  noiseless  waters  of  the  glauque  and  silent 
Northern  river  rides  the  Russian  moon,  of  a  soft 
June  brilliance,  and  its  radiant  light  fusing  with  the 
white  and  melancholy  atmosphere,  produces  an 
effect  of  weirdness  and  tonal  indefiniteness  so  prob- 
lematically difficult  of  resolution  that  \'orobi6v  must 
not  be  blamed  for  failure  in  an  age  still  struggling 
with  the  complexities  of  experimentation. 

And  one  is  often  astonished  when  one  sees  the 
inferiority  of  the  contemporary  production,  at  the 
excellence  of  some  of  this  attempting.  Of  all  of 
the  painters  of  this  "picturesque"  school,  of  which 
M.  Vorobiov  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder, 
there  is  scarcely  one — for  Fiodr  Matveyev's  pictures 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Morning  in  Petersburg — By  \orobi6v 
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CONTEMPORARY  ART  IN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Forty-Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  ' 

By  J.  NILSEN  LAURVIK, 
Director,  the  Palace  of  Fine  .Irts 


THE  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion of  1915  marks  an  epoch  in  social, 
political,  and  cultural  history  of  America, 
as  did  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  and,  like 
the  latter,  it  has  not  been  without  its  definite  eft'ect 
upon  the  artistic  trend  of  the  community  in  which 
it  was  held,  as  has  been  so  strikingly  demonstrated 
in  the  three  exhibitions  of  work  by  California  ar- 
tists held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  since  the  close 
of  the  Exposition. 

In  the  first  Jury  Free  Exhibition,  as  well  as  in 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association's  Annual  Exhi- 
bition of  1917,  and  in  the  Second  Jury  Free  Exhibi- 
tion just  closed  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  the  new 
spirit  was  clearly  discernible  in  color  and  treatment, 
no  less  than  in  subject  matter.  In  these  later  ex- 
hibitions the  Whistlerian  tonalities  and  Barbizon 
romanticism  -in  vogue  before  the  Exposition  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There  is  also  a  re- 
freshing absence  of  the  banal,  conventional  subject 


matter  at  one  time  so  popular  with  [niblic  and  ar- 
tists alike.  On  every  hand  one  finds  painters,  etch- 
ers, and  sculptors  occupying  themselves  with  con- 
temporary themes,  which  is  leading  to  many  inter- 
esting rediscoveries  of  California  and  Californians. 
At  last  the  noble  lines  of  the  California  hills  are 
being  painted  without  pseudo-idealistic,  romantic 
preconceptions,  and  gradually  the  painter  and  pub- 
lic are  coming  to  realize  how  much  more  beautiful 
are  these  realistic  versions  of  our  grandiose  land- 
scape than  the  vague,  characterless  echoes  of  the 
Barbizon  School,  which  so  long  passed  for  true 
portraits  of  California.  A  refreshing  candor,  typ- 
ical of  this  far  West  country  and  its  people,  charac- 
terizes these  later  interpretations  that  will  give  Cali- 
fornia art  currency  far  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
State.  For,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  truism  that  only  art  of  a  strongly 
nationalistic  character  has  any  hope  whatever  of 
becoming    known    and    influential     internationally. 


PORTRAIT  OF  ELMER  HADER 
By  E.  Spencer  Mackj' 
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and  in  the  same  degree  only  that  art  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  a  real  part  of  the  national  being  which 
truthfully  reflects  the  character  and  conditions  of 
the  particular  locality  in  which  it  is  produced. 

Thus  we  see  the  fame  and  influence  of  Floren- 
tine, Venetian,  Bolognese  and  Tuscan  art  spread- 
ing far  beyond  their  borders  and  becoming  a  part 
of  Italian  art  and  finally  of  the  art  of  the  world. 
We  find  this  phenomena  again  repeated  in  our  own 
day  in  the  art  of  the  Diisseldorf,  Munich,  Barbi- 
zon,  and  Impressionist  schools  of  painting,  all  of 
which  were  products  of  intensely  localized  influ- 
ences expressed  with  such  force  and  fervor  as  to 
command  outside  attention  and  emulation. 

A  somewhat  similar  instance  of  this  sort  of  local 
expression  becoming  a  national  force  presents  itself 
in  the  Hudson  River  school  of  painters,  whose 
intensely  localized  point  of  view  gradually  domin- 
ated the  art  of  the  period.  These  observations  lead 
one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  only  hope 
of  art  in  California  becoming  an  integral  and  in- 
fluential part  of  American  art  in  general,  lies  in  its 
being  less  supinely  cosmopolitan  in  character  and 
more  truthfully  and  idiomatically  Californian  in 
subject  matter  and  treatment.  And,  judging  by 
recent  manifestations,  the  prevailing  tendency  here 
among  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  painters 
is   frankly  in  this  direction,  which  at  first  glance 


may  appear  to  be  a  curious  result  of  an  interna- 
tional exposition. 

Never  was  California  art  so  truly  representative 
of  the  life  and  landscape  of  California  as  it  has 
shown  itself  in  the  work  done  since  the  Exposition, 
which  seems  to  have  liberated  the  artistic  poten- 
tialities of  the  community  —  and  by  community  I 
mean  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  which  shared  in  the 
effects  of  these  liberating  influences.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  general  comment  among  many  who  visited 
the  First  Jury  Free  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of 
California  artists  given  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
in  the  summer  of  1916  that  they  had  been  wholly 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  so  many  able  artists 
on  the  Coast,  and  this  surprise  was  shared  by  the 
country  at  large  when  the  first  Traveling  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Works  of  California  Painters,  sent  out 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  was  shown 
outside  of  our  State.  To  the  rest  of  the  country, 
long  accustomed  to  accepting  California  art  as  per- 
sonified in  the  venerable  Keith  and  the  panoramic 
Thomas  Hill,  this  collection  was  a  revelation  of 
a  hitherto  little  -  known  country  expressed  with  a 
clearly-defined  individualism,  refreshingly  free 
from  any  dogmatic  Parti  Pris. 

Here  was  an  art  mature  and  yet  possessed  of 
the  zest  and  freshness  of  youth,  not  so  much  a 
( Continued  on  page  60) 


The  Herring  Tower  of  Nieiiport — By  .\rmin   Hansen 


ANALYSIS  OF   WOKKS  OF  AKT 

By  PETROXIUS  ARBITER 
The  Standard 


The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  tor  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based:  on  rare  examples 
of  tlie  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of 
Art  Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  greatest  work  of  art  in  the  world 
is  that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  Subject  which  is  Socially  the  most  benefi- 
cent, of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and 
the  noblest  in  Conception. 

Second:  In  which  the  Expression:  on  the  faces  of 
the  figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — 
expresses  profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed 
to  express. 

Third:  In  which  the  Composition  is  the  most  sub- 
lime. 


Fourtli:  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the 
most  true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all — 
Ideal  Life. 

Fifth:  In  which  the  Color  is  the  most  varied  and 
rich. 

Sixtli:  In  which  the  surface  Technique  is  the  most 
vigorous,  appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual;  the 
whole  work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  coordinated,  as 
to  insure  a  result,  in  which  a  Subject  is  expressed  with 
the  greatest  Completeness  and  Harmony:  so  as  to  stir 
the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cultured 
people  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trivial  in  ratio 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 


NOW  that  we  have  merged  two  magazines  in 
one  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us — in  order 
to  get  in  close  touch  with  our  new  readers 
• — to  state  anew  the  fundamental  principles  and 
point  of  view  from  which  we  look  at  art.  For  all 
our  judgments  and  decisions  in  regard  to  anything 
in  life  depend  upon  our  point  of  view. 

Our  principles  and  standpoint  were  neither  made 
nor  discovered  by  us.  They  are  the  principles  which 
have  guided  the  great  artists  of  the  past  and  will 
guide  the  great  artists  of  the  futiire.  We  siinply 
adopted  them  as  our  own,  after  forty  years  of  study, 
and  after  communing  with  many  of  the  greatest  ar- 
tists of  Europe  and  America.  We  adopted  them 
because  we  believe  them  to  be  the  soundest  and  most 
uniscrsal  and.  therefore,  the  most  enduring. 


"WASHINGTON    CROSSING    THE 

DELAWARE" 

By  E.   LUETZE 

A  Mediocre  Piece  of  Paintiuii,  But  a  Great  Work 

of  Art. 

WE  can  assure  the  public  that  the  majority 
of  the  ''painters" — of  to-day,  who  follow 
the  painting  fashions  and  fads,  when  they 
hear  this  picture  called  a  great  work  of  art  will  say  : 
"Nonsense!"    Why? 

Because  they  look  at  a  picture  mainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mere  painting,  and  in  addition 
such  painting  as  is  clever,  that  is — such  as  is  mani- 
festly done  easily,  quickly,  with  the  least  retouciiing 
or  modeling,  painting  that  is  done  with  the  fewest 
brush-strokes  and  yet  has  that  element — so  difficult 
to  explain  to  a  layman — called  quality  of  color. 
This  element  of  quality  involves  brilliancy  of  tone, 
truth  of  color-values,  and  therefore  of  atmosphere, 
richness  of  color,  transparency  of  shadows  with 
true  texture  of  stirface,  etc.,  a  quality  of  which 
\'elasquez  was  the  great  master,  and  who  has  be- 


come, during  the  last  generation,  the  idol  of  most 
modern  painters. 

Other  artists — a  minority — still  worship  the  care- 
fully modeled,  smooth  painting  of  such  men  as  Hol- 
bein, Van  Meer  and  their  kind,  which  is  not  at  all 
"clever,"  but  powerful,  manifesting  life  sometimes 
with  even  greater  intensity  than  did  Velasquez,  but 
a  life,  and  a  quality  of  color,  obtainable  only  by 
more  or  less  laborious  modeliiuj  in  color,  in  which 
the  brush  marks  and  all  clever,  wizard-like,  sleight- 
of-hand  dexterity  is  eliminated  completely,  so  that 
one  cannot  tell  how  the  effect  was  obtained. 

And,  as  for  the  ridiculous  "modernistic"  artists 
— now  dying  out — they,  of  course,  would  say : 
"Punk!"  in  reply  to  anyone  calling  this  picture  a 
great  work  of  art. 

But  in  the  final  judging  of  a  picture,  painters  do 
not  count  any  more  than  sculptors,  or  other  men 
of  wide  culture  and  imagination.  The  painter  may 
be  an  authority  on  painting,  on  pigment-manipula- 
tion, which  is  but  a  part  of  a  picture,  but  he  is  not 
necessarily  an  authority  on  emotion-stirring  Art — 
which  involves  conception,  composition  and  expres- 
sion, three  elements,  which  are  present  in  a  repro- 
duction of  a  painted  picture,  whether  by  photograph 
or  engraving,  while  the  color  of  the  painting  with 
all  its  qualities  are  lost  in  the  reproduction.  All  the 
]iainting  qualities  of  Leonardo's  "Last  Supper"  are 
lost  in  a  photograph  of  it,  but  the  conception,  com- 
position, dramatic  expression  and  drawing  are  still 
there  and,  in  spite  of  the  total  absence  of  color, 
jiowerfully  stir  the  emotions  of  thinking  people. 

This  proves  the  utter  absurdity  of  our  modern 
painters  making  so  nmch  fuss  over  the  painting 
(|ua!ities  of  a  picture,  and  makes  their  ridicule  of 
those  higher  elements  in  a  work  of  art  positively 
destructive.  For  it  is  that  attitude — this  over- 
valuation of  mere  painting,  above  all  by  those 
painters  who  "paint  only  for  ])ainters" — which  is  the 
cause  of  the  paucity  of  great  works  by  our  Ameri- 
can artists. 
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Being  a  mere  fullower  of  the  rotating  painting- 
fads,  without  being  a  thinker  and  3.  poet,  is  not  the 
job  of  a  real  man.  The  leading  men  of  the  world 
have  come  to  this  conclusion.  Let  our  mere  painter- 
boys  reflect  over  this  fact.  Because  they  are  face 
to  face  with  a  new  epoch  in  life  and  in  art.  Pig- 
mental skirt-dancing  in  the  world  of  art  has  become 
a  dreary  bore,  so  has  tangoing  in  color.  Therefore, 
face  about,  boys,  for  the  world  has  become  serious 
once  more ! 


Luetze,  the  author  of  the  picture  we  are  discuss- 
ing, was  a  German,  born  in  Emingen,  in  Wurten- 
berg,  and  in  1816,  as  a  child,  came  with  his  parents 
to  Philadelphia.  In  1841  he  returned  to  Europe  and 
studied  in  Diisseldorf,  Munich,  Venice,  and  Rome, 
In  1850  he  won  a  gold  medal  in  Berlin  with  his 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,"  his  master- 
piece among  a  large  number  of  other  historical 
works.  He  came  back  to  America  in  1851  and  1859, 
and  finally  settled  there  in  1863  and  died  in  \\'ash- 
ington  in  1868. 

He  came  at  a  time  when  "premier  coup,"  "slap- 
dash," "individualistic,"  "song-and-dance,"  "per- 
sonal" and  "egotistic"  painting — as  understood  by 
many  of  the  painters  of  to-day  was  scarcely  thought 
of.  Painting  was  simple,  straight-forward,  imper- 
sonal-^no  one  aimed  at  leaving  catspaw  brush- 
marks  all  over  his  picture.  The  aim  was — to 
represent  things,  and  with  relative  truth.  Nobody 
thought  of  "significant  form,"  "creative  form"  or 


"deformation"  of  the  form.  .Such  aberrations  had 
not  yet  been  incubated.  The  aim  was  to  tell  a  story, 
to  express  an  idea,  with  as  much  profundity  of  ex- 
pression and  as  much  beauty  of  color  as  possible, 
and  all  "stunting  in  color"  was  undreamt  of. 

Were  this  picture  cleaned  the  painting  would  ap- 
pear to  much  greater  advantage  and,  moreover,  as 
superior,  in  many  ways,  to  the  painting  of  the 
Luxemburg  decorations,  by  Rubens,  in  the  Louvre. 
Xevertheless,  judged  by  the  painting  of  Couture, 
Courbet,  or  Ingres — of  about  the  same  epoch  in 
which  Luetze  worked  and  in  which  this  picture 
was  painted — let  us  admit  it  is  not  of  the  highest 
class  of  painting.  It  would  take  too  long  to  say 
why. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  ridiculed  as  painting  even, 
when  compared  by  the  very  best  the  Americans 
have  done  so  far,  above  all — in  large  historical 
painting.  We  must  remember  the  picture  is  12  by 
21  feet  in  size,  perhaps  the  largest  easel  picture  ever 
painted  in  America,  not  being  a  wall  decoration  in 
the  strict  sense.  And  a  technique  of  painting, 
which  suits  a  small  20x24-inch  canvas,  is  not  suitable 
for  a  canvas  of  the  size  of  this  one.  Hence,  its 
painting  quality  should  not  be  judged  from  the 
painting  quality  of  Teniers's  "Dutch  Kitchen,"  of 
which  we  will  speak  presently.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  the  painting  suits  the  size  of  the  picture. 

But,  in  revenge,  if  the  painting  is  not  of  the  high- 
est, the  subject  is  conceived  in  a  most  noble  spirit, 
composed  with  extraordinary  skill,  monumental  in 
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style,  full  of  rhythmic  lines  and  with  a  color-pat- 
tern that  is  still  of  unusual  beauty,  despite  the 
dulling  dirt  upon  the  canvas. 

It  shows  with  consummate  skill  not  only  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Commander  but  of  his  whole  army,  in 
boats  and  barges  stretching  in  a  waving  tine  up  the 
river  in  fine  perspective,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  show- 
ing Washington  as  the  indomitable  leader,  in  ad- 
vance, and  serenely  confident  and  actually  leading 
his  army.  There  are  few  more  effective  com- 
positions. 

While  the  drawing  may  not  in  every  little  detail 
be  as  impeccable  as  that  of  Ingres,  it  is  far  above 
the  average  in  force  and  truth  of  movement  and 
expression  and  giving  an  amount  of  life  rarely  seen 
in  a  historical  canvas  in  which  the  main  figures  are 
all  over  life  size. 

But  the  chief  excellence  in  this  picture — and  this 
it  is  which  makes  it  a  great  work  of  art — is  the 
extraordinary  and  profound  dramatic  expression  of 
all  the  figures.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  worthy 
of  standing  by  the  side  of  the  best  historical  pictures 
of  the  19th  century. 

Is  there  a  more  heroic,  more  confidence-inspiring 
figure  in  American,  or  any  other  art,  than  that  of 
Washington  as  he  calmly  and  fearlessly  faces  the 
uncertain  fate  that  awaits  him  on  the  enemy-beset 
and  bleak  shore  before  him  ?  In  fact,  in  no  other 
work  is  Washington  represented  more  grandly  and 
more  appealingly  to  the  imagination  of  his  country- 
men. And  with  what  a  grim  determination  every 
man  in  the  boat  attacks  the  problem  of  getting 
through  that  floating  ice  and  across  the  river — and 
to  fight!  How  beautifully  the  figures  are  grouped, 
especially  the  two  holding  the  flag  against  the  fierce 
wind! 

Then  note  the  truth  of  expression  on  every  face, 
each  in  harmony  with  the  action  each  man  is  engaged 
in.  In  Velasquez's  "Surrender  of  Breda"  all  but 
one  of  the  twenty-two  faces  in  the  picture  seem 
to  pose  for  their  photographs,  instead  of  watching 
the  action  of  Spinola,  the  conquerer,  receive  the  keys 
of  the  city  from  Justin  of  Nassau.  Not  so  here. 
Every  man  is  self-forgetting  and  absorbed  in  tend- 
ing strictly  to  the  business  before  him.  It  is  there- 
fore one  of  the  most  dramatic  boat-loads  of  human 
beings  ever  painted.  All  is  truth  of  movement,  of 
action  and  of  expression.  Unity  per\'ades  the  whole 
work.  But,  above  all,  it  radiates  not  only  war — 
but  the  very  spirit  of  Revolution.  Victory  is  on  the 
face  of  every  man  in  the  picture !  So  that,  as  year 
by  year  we  study  this  work,  it  becomes  a  more  and 
more  superb  creation  and  the  truth  gradually  steals 
over  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest,  most  dramatic 
and  emotion-stirring  historical  pictures  in  the  world. 

But — it  expresses  an  idea!  O  ho!  think  of  it! 
It  represents  a  great  historical  event.  And,  there- 
fore, to  the  ping-pongers  of  paint  over  canvases 
composed    in    drivelling   ways    it   is — "literary,"    is 


"story  telling,"  and  that — to  these  triflers  in  the 
world  of  art  is,'  forsooth— anathema !  Nevertheless, 
we  predict  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  American 
artists  will  be  capable  of  making  a  finer  representa- 
tion and  a  more  dramatic  expression  than  this,  of 
\\'ashington  crossing  the  Delaware. 

The  picture  suffers,  just  now,  also  from  familiar- 
ity— and  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  It  has  been 
reproduced  in  every  medium  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration. Therefore  we  feel  sure  that,  were  this 
picture  covered  up  until  the  appearance  of  the  next 
generation,  it  would,  upon  being  uncovered,  meet 
with  instant  approval — above  all  if  then  the  craze 
for  mere  peculiarity  or  individuality  of  manner  in 
painting  will  have  given  way  to  a  sane  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  nobility  of  conception,  beauty 
of  composition  and  profundity  of  expression  of 
thought,  feeling  and  emotion. 

Our  citizens,  who  love  this  picture  but  have  been 
bewildered  because  some  of  the  absurd  paint- fadists 
have  gone  even  so  far  as  to  say  this  picture  is  not 
art  at  all,  can  rest  secure  in  the  faith  that,  when 
these  pitiful  color-mongers  and  their  silly  patties- 
in-paint  are  utterly  forgotten,  or  in  disrepute  in 
the  chamber  of  curios  in  some  museum,  this  picture 
will  be  treasured  as  an  exalting  and  enduring  great 
work  of  art. 


"A  DUTCH  KITCHEN" 

By  DAVID  TENIERS,  the  Elder 

A  Great  Piece  of  Painting  But  a  Mediocre  Work 

of  Art. 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  about  20.x24  inches  in 
size.  It  speaks  for  itself,  as  to  subject,  con- 
ception, composition,  etc. 

There  is  no  more  skillful  piece  of  mere  painting 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  than  this.  The  late 
W.  H.  Chase  never  tired  of  leading  his  "class  in 
painting"  to  this  picture  and  descanting  upon  its 
cleverness,  as  painting.  But  Chase  was  always 
merely  a  "painter."    He  it  was  who  said : 

"There  are  no  such  things  as  poetic  subjects. 
Velasquez  could  have  painted  a  sublime  masterpiece 
of  a  yellow  dog  with  a  tin-can  tied  to  his  tail !" 

Yet  Chase  was  right — this  is  a  superb  piece  of 
mere  painting.  And,  if  the  making  of  an  almost 
photographic  reproduction  in  color  of  a  hotel  kitchen 
as  this,  is  great  art,  this  would  be  a  very  great  work 
of  art. 

But  it  is  after  all  a  dull,  commonplace,  unemo- 
tional work,  absolutely  devoid  of  inspiration  or 
charm  or  emotioning  power — except  in  color,  and 
astonishing  only  for  the  realism  with  which  the 
brass  kettles,  the  cabbages  and  the  pots  are  painted. 
And  when  we — those  of  us  who  are  not  art  students 
studying  Teniers's  tricks  of  painting — have  seen  it 
once,  and  noted  its  fine  technical  skill,  we  do  not 
care  to  look  at  it  again  very  often,  we  pass  it  by. 
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and  hurry  off  to  some  other  work  that  is  truly  full 
of  emotion-stirring  and  lifting  beauty. 

Compared,  as  mere  painting,  with  the  "Washing- 
ton Crossing  the  Delaware,"  it  is  the  superior  work ; 
but,  compared  with  it  as  a  dramatic  and  exalting 
epic  in  paint,  it  is  far  inferior,  and  not  in  the  run- 
ning. It  leaves  us  where  it  finds  us — on  the  earth ; 
it  never  gives  us  an  exalting  tremor ! 

These  two  works,  by  Luetze  and  Teniers,  finely 
illustrate  what  we  mean  by  great  art  and  what  is 
merely  great  painting,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
latter  to  satisfy  our  higher  natures. 

The  Dutch  "little  masters"  produced  many  works 
like  this,  in  Holland,  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  While  Louis  XIV.  was  absent  from 
Versailles  on  some  expedition,  some  of  these  Dutch 
works  were  hung  in  his  chamber.  On  returning  he 
said :  "Take  away  those  grotesques  there !"  He  was 
not  far  wrong — from  the  standpoint  that  great  art 
is  something  more  than  mere  painting  however 
clever — when  the  subject  is  no  higher  than  the 
materialitv  of  a  Dutch  hotel  kitchen. 


"CREMORNE  GARDENS  NO.  2" 

By  WHISTLER 

A   Trivial  Piece  of  Paint imi  and  a  Trivial  Work 

of  Art. 

WHAT  shall  we  say  of  Whistler's  "Cre- 
morne  Gardens  No.  2"?  If  anyone  were 
to  say  that  Luetze,  who  painted  "Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware,"  was  a  greater  artist 
than  Whistler — a  howl  would  go  up  from  a  majority 
of  the  artists  of  the  world,  to-day  in  this  fad-ridden 
epoch.  Because  the  majority  of  artists  have  been 
bitten  by  the  "painting  plague,"  and  have  been 
drawn  into  the  current  of  following  the  general 
trend   in   the   painter-world — to   aband<in   art   alto- 


-Uy  Whistler 

gether   for  mere  painting  and  pigment- juggling  of 
every  degree  of  peculiarity. 

And  the  naive  effrontery  with  which  these  ox- 
eyed  children  of  the  brush  and  pallette  assert — that 
the  end  of  life  is  to  sling  a  pot  of  paint  at  a  canvas, 
as  Ruskin  accused  Whistler  of  having  done,  and  for 
which  that  gay  cox-comb  dragged  the  irascible  old 
critic,  then  in  his  dotage,  into  court  is  amusing  in- 
deed. It  used  to  be  exasperating,  but  now,  since 
the  Russian  debacle  has  frightened  mankind  and 
made  them  once  more  serious  and  sane,  and  since 
ping-ponging  paint  is  visibly  giving  way  in  art  to 
poetic  thought  and  emotion-stirring  sentiments,  it 
is  simply  laughter-provoking. 

As  a  mere  craftsman  or  precieuse  technician, 
Luetze  was  not  the  equal  of  Whistler;  we  doubt 
if  he  could  have  made  the  four  fine  plates  in  Whist- 
ler's "Thames  Series"  of  etchings,  or  painted  the 
marvelous  white  skirt  of  his  "Miss  Alexander." 

But,  as  an  all  round  artist,  he  was  actually 
superior  to  Whistler.  The  latter  never  created  any- 
thing to  compare  with  Luetze's  great  picture  here 
shown.  And  we  could  predict  that,  if  Whistler's 
"Portrait  of  My  Mother"  were  destroyed,  most  of 
his  works  would  be  forgotten — except  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  collectors — when  this  picture  by  Luetze 
would  still  be  honored  and  cherished  by  Americans. 
The  reason  is  furnished  by  the  more  or  less  total 
emptiness  of  Whistler's  works  as  shown  in  this 
"Cremorne  Gardens" — an  extreme  example  it  is  true. 
\\'e  selected  this  extreme  example — to  drive  home 
the  message  we  have  to  deliver,  namely :  A  work  of 
art  which  lacks  poetic,  lifting  thought  and  sentiment, 
is  bound  to  pall  upon  the  public  and  be  gradually 
pushed  aside  among  the  petty  curios  and  empty  sea- 
shells — pretty  but  meaningless — because  incapable 
of  emotioning  the  soul  either  to  laughter,  delight 
or  tears.  t 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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PAINTINGS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

Notes  on  the  Increased  Values  of  American  Paintings 
By  G.  frank  MULLER 


THE  buying  of  paintings  is  not  generally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  investment,  nor 
should  it  be.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  obvious 
that  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  is  by  no  means 
an  outright  expenditure  of  money  which  will  never 
be  returned.  True  it  is  that  the  merchant  prince  or 
successful  financier  who  has  a  penchant  for  works 
of  art  is  not  always  well  equipped  to  make  happy 
selections,  but  there  are  many  instances  where 
laymen  have  gathered  about  them  during  their 
hours  of  leisure,  collections  of  paintings  and  works 
of  art  which  have  proven  extraordinarily  wise 
investments.  Many  of  them  doubtless  have  been 
guided  by  the  valuable  advice  of  dealers  who  look 
beyond  the  immediate  sale.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
masterpieces  of  the  American  School  of  landscape 
painting  have  increased  in  value  at  a  pace  almost 
equalling,  in  this  jjhenomenal  accretion,  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  Barbizon  School  and  the  Old  Masters. 
No  important  collector  of  American  art  considers 
his  possessions  complete  Avithout  the  addition  of 
an  Inness,  a  Wyant  or  Blakelock,  to  mention  only 
three  of  the  painters  whose  works  invariably  appeal 
to  all  classes  and  tastes. 

The  late  George  A.  Hearn  was  one  of  the  most 
consistent    supporters    of    art    ancT   the    American 


School  of  landscape  received  no  small  share  of  his 
attention.  That  many  of  his  purchases  were  won- 
derfully good  investments  was  proven  by  the 
remarkable  results  obtained  by  their  recent  dis- 
persal at  auction.  Three  notable  records  were 
made  on  this  occasion — $30,600  for  "The  Wood- 
gatherers"  by  George  Inness;  $21,500  for  "In  the 
Adirondacks"  by  Alexander  H.  Wyant,  and  $15,600 
for  a  "Landscape"  by  J.  Francis  Murphy. 

A  sensation  was  created  in  the  art  world  in  1916 
at  the  Carolina  Lambert  sale  of  i)aintings  when  the 
"Moonlight"  by  Blakelock  brought  the  then  second 
highest  price  by  auction  for  an  American  land- 
scape ;  the  $20,000  paid  by  Henry  Reinhardt  &  Son 
for  a  painting  for  which,  it  was  said,  an  astute 
collector  and  silk  merchant  had  paid  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars  about  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Babcock  Gallery  sold  "The  Gale"  by  Win- 
slow  Homer  in  1916  to  the  Worcester  Museum  for 
$30,000  which  was  the  record  price  at  the  period 
for  an  American  painting  either  by  auction  or 
private  sale.  This  picture  was  painted  by  the  artist 
for  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893  and  $1,500 
was  asked.  It  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal,  was  then 
offered  for  $300  to  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke  who, 
however,  included  it  in  his  sale  in  the  year  1900 
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Courtesy  of  Corcoran  Clallery 

Girl  Sewing — By  Theodore  Robinson 

when  it  sold  for  $1,625  to  the  late  J.  Harsen 
Rhoades,  whereupon  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Babcock.  The  famous  "Peace  and  Plenty" 
by  George  Inness  had  a  checkered  career  before 
reaching  its  final  resting  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  It  was  painted  about  1865-6  at  which 
time  the  veteran  art  dealer  Mr.  Snedecor  called  at 
the  artist's  studio  and  remarked :  "That  is  a  master- 
piece, Inness,"  and  the  painter  retorted,  "I've  heard 
that  story  before."  Bierstadts  were  the  fashion 
then  and  selling  for  from  $4,500  to  $5,000  apiece. 
It  was  the  time  when  Queen  Victoria  acquired  an 
example  of  his  work  for  $25,000.  However,  Inness' 
"Peace  and  Plenty"  could  not  find  a  purchaser  and 
the  artist  finally  gave  it  as  collateral  for  a  loan  of 
$150.  Three  years  later  the  mortgage  called  for 
the  cancelling  of  the  loan  and  Inness  sold  this  grand 
work  for  $225  to  the  late  George  A.  Hearn.  This 
was  in  1870. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  work  by  George 
Inness  was  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Ainslie  for 
"Autumn  Woodlands"  here  reproduced  which  he 
sold  to  Mr.  Robert  Handley  of  New  York  for 
$45,000.  The  Homer  D.  Martin  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  netted  the  artist  $190  was  then 
sold  at  the  Clarke  sale  in  1900  for  $5,500  to  Samuel 
Untermyer    who    generously    presented    it    to    the 


Museum.  Wyant's  "In  the  Adirondacks"  was  sold 
in  the  first  Evans  sale  some  twenty  years  ago  for 
$6,300  going  at  the  Hearn  sale  to  Otto  Bemet, 
agent  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  for  the 
record  sum  of  $21,700  for  a  work  by  this  artist. 
The  J.  Francis  Murphy  which  went  to  former  Sen- 
ator Clark  for  $15,600  was  disposed  of  by  the  artist 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  for  $300.  Mr.  Macbeth 
sold  Inness'  "Tenafly  Oaks"  in  1905  for  $6,500  and 
it  has  since  changed  hands  for  $30,000. 

And  now  we  have  to  record  the  resale  of  "The 
Woodgatherers"  by  Inness  through  Messrs.  Scott 
&  Fowles  to  Mr.  Harold  Somers  of  Brooklyn  for 
$40,000 — the  second  highest  price  paid  for  a  land- 
scape by  the  greatest  of  American  landscape  paint- 
ers. 

George  Fuller's  "Girl  with  the  Turkeys"  which 
was  purchased  for  the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in 
1917  for  $15,600  at  the  Dr.  Humphrey's  sale  was 
secured  by  the  latter  in  1904  for  $2,500.  "The 
Romany  Girl"  now  in  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick's 
superb  collection  was  secured  in  the  Ichabod  Will- 
iams sale  in  1915  for  $10,500.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  American  artists  whose  works  command 
handsome  prices  both  at  auction  and  at  the  various 
art  galleries.  Among  them  Theodore  Robinson,  the 
pioneer  American  impressionist  whose  "Girl  Sew- 
ing" and  "Valley  of  the  Seine"  fetched  respectively 
$5,000  from  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington  and 
$4,000  to  Samuel  T.  Shaw. 

At  the  sale  of  the  works  of  the  late  Henry  Ward 
Ranger  "The  Edge  of  the  Village"  went  to  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Harkness  for  $4,100,  the  "Twin  Trees" 
sold  for  $2,500  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Black  and  at  the  recent 
sale  of  the  art  effects  of  the  late  John  T.  Crimmins, 
Mr.  F.  Childs  paid  $1,850  for  "Old  Oaks  and  New" 
by  the  same  artist.  Homer  D.  Martin,  Albert  Pink- 
ham  Ryder,  John  Henry  Twachtman  and  the  works 
of  William  Morris  Hunt  are  also  among  the  de- 
ceased artists  whose  productions  are  eagerly  con- 
tended for. 

High  prices  brought  under  the  excitement  from 
auction  are  not  of  course  a  necessarily  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  merits  of  any  individual  painting.  Many 
regret  the  high  price  of  the  Murphy  bid  in  by 
Senator  Clark,  believing  that  many  of  the  artist's 
later  works  command  a  higher  rating.  Lack  of 
space  has  forced  me  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  features  in  the  rise  of  appreciation  of 
paintings  by  American  artists,  omitting  the  names 
of  dozens  of  others  who  are  making  American  art 
of  to-day. 

The  collector  who  purchases  American  paintings 
of  quality  is  investing  his  money  in  no  chimera,  for 
the  artists  in  America  are  on  the  eve  of  their  great- 
est development  and  bid  fair  in  another  decade  to 
occupy  the  commanding  place  among  the  Nations, 
if  not  as  the  greatest  historical  painters,  assuredly 
as  the  foremost  landscape  and  portrait  painters. 


Courtesy  nf  Mr.  George  H.   Ain-lic 

Autumn   Woodlands — By  George  Inness 


Courtesy    of    \V< 

Girl  With   the  Turkeys— By   George   Fuller 


Art    Museum 
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Gallipot  vase  of  heavy  porcelain,  Ming  Dynasty,  about  1500,  decorated  with  enamels. 
The  smaller  vases  were  made  in  the  same  period. 


CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

A  Brief  Keview  of  the  Principal  Dynasties  of  General  Interest 

Ilhtslrations  by  courtesy  of  Parish  Walsoii,  Esq. 


THERE  is  infinitely  more  variety  in  the  many 
classes  and  qualities  of  Chinese  porcelain, 
in  the  diverse  periods  and  the  styles  of  its 
decorative  treatment,  than  in  any  other  branch  of 
this  interesting  subject.  A  fairly  large  house  may 
contain  a  representative  collection  of  Sevres,  or 
Dresden,  but  nothing  less  than  a  museum  of  gen- 
erous proportions  can  hold  a  good  display  of  a  rep- 
resentative collection  of  all  the  different  types  and 
classes  of  Chinese  porcelain. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  the 
Salting  bequest,  has  many  rare  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples ;  but  the  most  complete  catalogue  of  Chinese 
ceramics  is  probably  that  of  the  Garland  collection, 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York.  It  is 
not  generally  known  how  narrowly  the  American 
people  escaped  the  loss  of  this  valuable  property. 
Mr.  Garland  had  lent  his  treasures  to  the  museum, 
and  by  his  will  bequeathed  them  to  the  nation  at 
his  death.  In  making  a  fresh  will  at  a  later  date  he 
entirely  forgot  to  mention  his  collection  on  loan  at 
the  museum,  and  therefore  when  he  died  his  execu- 
tors had  no  option  but  to  realize  its  value.  A  well- 
known  firm  of  art  dealers  immediately  saw  their 


opportunity,  purchased  it  for  a  large  sum,  and  then 
approached  some  of  their  wealthy  American  clients 
to  invite  a  subscription  among  them  to  prevent  its 
being  sent  to  Europe.  The  suggestion  met  with  a 
ready  and  generous  response,  the  collection  was 
repurchased  from  them,  and  remains  a  national  pos- 
session. The  Imperial  Museum  of  Berlin  can  also 
boast  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Chinese 
porcelain. 

The  factories  where  the  different  kinds  of  por- 
celain are  made  in  China  are  many,  and  the  writer 
has  no  specific  knowledge  of  them — that  is,  in  the 
way  that  we  know  the  towns  and  districts  in  France 
or  England  where  the  different  factories  are  or  were 
situated.  We  know  that  in  the  pottery  district  of 
King-te-chin  there  are  thousands  of  furnaces  and 
numerous  factories ;  but  the  collector  has  been 
taught  to  classify  Chinese  porcelain  by  the  names 
of  successive  dynasties  during  whose  reigns  impor- 
tant developments  occurred,  or  to  some  extent  by 
the  names  of  "families"  suggested  by  the  predom- 
inant colorings  which  prevailed  during  certain 
periods.  These  are  given  in  their  chronological 
order,  although,  through  overlapping,  they  are  to 
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some  extent  contemporary,  with  the  exception  of 
the  famille  rose,  which  did  not  commence  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Yung-cheng  dynasty.  This  form 
of  nomenclature  was  adopted  by  the  French  con- 
noisseur, who  wrote  and  spoke  of  the  famille  noire, 
famille  verte,  famille  jaiine,  and,  lastly,  famille  rose^ 
The  chief  dynasties  of  general  interest  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

960-1279 

1280-1367 

1368-1634 


Sung  -  - 
Yuen  -  - 
Ming  -  - 
T'sing  -  - 
Yung-cheng 
Ch'ien-lung 


1662-1722    generally  known  as  t 
,^,,    ,^,-  K'ang-hsi  period 

1/23-1/ j.-> 
1736-1795 


From  the  middle  of  the  T'sing  dynasty  a  decline, 
more  pronounced  after  the  Ch'ien-lung  period,  set 
in,  and  with  increased  manufacture  for  export  to 
Europe,  chiefly  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Hol- 
land, commercialism  gradually  prevailed  over  art. 

Pottery  prodticed  before  the  Sung  dynastic  pe- 
riod may  be  regarded  as  non-existent,  or  of  doubt- 
ful authenticity.  Some  specimens  labelled  as  such 
in  museums  are  of  interest  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view  rather  than  that  of  the  collector. 
Some  very  early  Celadon  and  crackle  belong  to  the 
Sung  and  the  Yuen  periods. 

The  real  interest  of  the  collector  commences  with 
Ming,  and  authentic  examples  are  rare  and  valuable. 
This  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years  may  be 
again  subdivided  into  times  which  are  known  to 
have  been  responsible  for  certain  specialties.  For 
instance,  the  beautiful  white  porcelain  known  by  its 
French  name  of  blanc  de  chine,  having  for  decora- 
tion incised  or  engraved  ornamentation,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  during  the  reign  of  Yung-lo, 
1403-24.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  cups  and  sau- 
cers of  blanc  de  chine  is  made  to  represent  shagreen, 
or  shark's  skin,  by  a  number  of  tiny  points  raised 
above  the  surface.  The  F"rench  call  this  cxiir  de 
poide,  or  chicken  skin. 

Sprigs  of  the  tea  plant  and  other  foliage  were 
also  modelled  in  relief,  and  one  has  seen  some  of 
the  choicest  little  specimen  cups  of  an  ova!  form, 
called  sacrificial  cups,  mounted  in  gold. 

The  best  blue  and  white  painted  in  undergiaze 
blue  of  the  Ming  time  was  that  made  during  the 
reign  of  Hsiian-te,  1426-35,  a  period  also  noted  for 
the  production  of  a  red  color  varying  from  dull 
maroon  to  a  vivid  blood-red.  Colored  designs  and 
the  decoration  etifected  by  enamels  and  glazes  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Hung-chih,  1488-1305,  a 
period  also  famed  for  the  productiun  of  a  jiale 
tran.sparent  yellow  color.  Blue  and  white  was  a 
specialite  of  the  next  reign ;  that  of  Chia-ching, 
1522-66;  of  Lung-ching,  1567-72;  and  of  Wan-li, 
1573-1619. 

The  study  of  Ming,  therefore,  with  its  many  sub- 
divisions, alone  affords  good  opportunities  for  the 


serious  collector.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Ming 
period  are  greens,  browns,  and  yellow,  and  occa- 
sionally one  finds  the  beautiful  turquoise  glaze, 
which  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
succeding  dynasty. 

Kwan-yin,  the  Oueen  of  Heaven,  the  hearer  of 
prayers,  seated,  with  a  figure  on  each  side  in  the 
act  of  praying  and  making  an  offering,  is  a  favorite 
figure,  generally  seated  and  having  a  handsomely 
decorated  robe,  while  the  face,  neck,  and  hands  are 
in  the  unglazed  putty-colored  clay.  Some  of  these 
divinities  of  the  Ming  period  are  standing  or  seated 
upon  decorated  pedestals  with  panels  formed  of 
joo-e  heads  (an  elaborated  quatrefoil). 

The  so-called  kylins  are  also  a  favorite  ornament 
of  this  period.  I  believe  that  the  correctly  named 
fabulous  animal  is  very  rare,  and  has  a  deer-shaped 
body ;  but  those  more  generally  recognized  as  kylins 
are  really  the  dogs  of  Buddha,  and  often  found  in 
pairs  seated  on  square  pedestals  and  covered  with  a 
brilliant  green  enamel  and  decorated  with  yellow, 
aubergine,  and  black.  They  are  quaint  little  beasts 
with  open  mouths,  prominent  eyeballs,  and  claws 
and  tails ;  one  generally  holds  the  sacred  ball.  The 
one  with  its  foot  on  a  ball  is  the  male.  The  female 
has  its  young  at  her  side. 

The  Feng-hwang,  or  phoenix,  the  ho-ho  bird,  and 
the  dragon  are  also  to  be  found  represented  in  Ming 
pottery  and  porcelain.  With  these  figure  subjects, 
where  the  material  is  so  thick,  one  cannot  differen- 


An  exceptionally  rare  (.•.xaniijle  of  the  "Blue  and   White 

Hawthorn"  jars.'    Only  about  forty-five  jars  are  known, 

having  domed  covers.     The  usual  cover  is  flat 
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tiate  between  pollen'  and  ixjicclain,  as  Iranslucency 
cannot  be  observed. 

The  representation  of  plants  and  fruits  had  also 
an  allegorical  as  well  as  decorative  motif.  Thus  the 
bamboo  is  symbolical  of  longevity,  the  pomegranate 
of  fecundity,  while  the  peach  stood  for  longevity, 
and  is  also  an  emblem  of  marriage. 

The    Chinese    language,    being    monosyllabic,    is 


Rare  _  example    of    the    so-called     "Black    Hawthorn" 

variety  of  porcelain,  made  in  the  K'ang-hsi  period. 

This    is    one    of   twenty-five    specimens    known 

on     which     red     is    used    with     the     black 

background 


probably  a  reason  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  symbolism  in  their  art.  Just  as  some  of  the 
trees  and  fruits  mentioned  above  are  emblematical, 
so  are  such  animals  as  the  deer,  the  fox,  and  tor- 
toise. The  blooms  of  the  azalea,  jasmine,  cocks- 
comb, convolvulus,  camellia,  the  fungus,  lotus, 
poppy,  rose,  magnolia,  oleander,  and  tobacco-plant, 
are  all  employed  by  the  Chinese  ceramic  artist  to 
decorate  the  porcelain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rep- 
resent a  thought,  an  ideal,  or  to  convey  a  wish. 
Several  of  the  animals  and  flowers  here  mentioned 
do  not  appear  until  after  the  Ming  dynasty  had 
passed,  but  they  are  given  here  as  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  widely  spread  and  diverse  character  of 
allegorical  decoration  of  Chinese  porcelain. 

Cobalt  blue  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  was  not  used  in  the  decoration  of 
porcelain  until  after  the  turn  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Personally,  the  writer  has  never  seen 
any  specimens  which  he  could  place  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  century.  A  blue  and  white  bowl  in 
the  Salting  collection  is  ascribed  to  Hsiian-te, 
1426-35. 

There  is  at  Hardwick  Hall  a  fine  blue  and  white 
ewer  of  the  Wan-li  period,  mounted  in  silver,  bear- 
ing the  English  hall-mark  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
several  other  examples  are  known  which  have 
similar  date  guarantees  in  their  mountings.  This 
period  also  produced  pieces  with  enameled  decora- 
tion combined  with  underglaze  blue. 

The  T'sing  Dynasty,  1662-1722,  generally  called 
the  K'ang-hsi  period,  was  one  of  great  development 
in  the  ceramic  industry  of  China.  K'ang-hsi,  the 
first  emperor  of  this  period,  reigned  for  the  long 
period  of  sixty-one  years,  and  it  was  during  this 
epoch  of  porcelain-making,  generally  termed  by 
collectors  the  K'ang-hsi  period  (pronounced  Kang- 
he),  that  the  production  of  porcelain  in  China 
reached  its  apotheosis.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful in  ceramic  art  than  the  best  productions  of  this 
important  period.  The  scheme  of  ornamentation 
of  vases  in  sets  of  three  jars  or  vases  with 
covers,  and  two  beakers,  forming  a  set  of  five, 
w-as  to  divide  the  surface  into  panels  of  diverse 
size  and  shape,  which  were  filled  in  with  paint- 
ings of  figure  subjects,  emblems,  or  foliage. 
Rocky  lake  scenes,  figures  and  emblems  represent- 
ing "the  hundred  antiques,"  the  sacred  symbols  of 
Buddha,  carp  rising  from  cataracts,  a  full  moon 
hidden  among  clouds,  all  kinds  of  ceremonial  pro- 
cessions, figures  of  mandarins  and  officials  in  vari- 
ous attitudes  and  performing  all  kinds  of  functions, 
the  decorative  variety  of  this  time,  and  the  beautiful 
and  well-harmonized  colorings,  defy  description. 
Sometimes  the  miniature  landscape  work  executed 
in  small  panels  on  the  borders  of  plates,  on  the  necks 
of  vases,  or  in  parts  of  some  of  the  old  cisterns  of 
this  period,  is  a  study  in  miniature  painting  of  de- 
tails, which  are  fascinating  in  their  variety. 
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To  this  period  also  belongs  the  production  of 
those  self-colored  vases  and  bottles  which  are  not 
only  treasured  for  their  own  merit  as  ceramic  speci- 
mens, but  are  so  valuable  for  decorative  effect.  The 
chemists  employed  in  the  factories  displayed  con- 
summate skill  in  the  preparation  of  those  metallic 
oxides  which  could  produce  such  a  variety  of  tints 
as  one  finds  in  a  representative  collection — a  rich 
deep  maroon  red  or  sang  de  honif,  a  lighter  red,  a 
coral,  a  coffee  brown,  green  of  many  hues  and 
shades,  including  a  beautiful  turquoise,  and  other 
colors,  to  which  somewhat  fancy  names  have  been 
given,  such  as  "crushed  strawberry,"  "pigeon's 
blood,"  clair  de  lime,  or  peach  bloom,  "tiger  skin," 
"iron  rust,"  and  others. 

The  famous  splashed  colors,  known  by  the 
French  term  flambe,  are  very  beautiful,  and  were 
produced  by  dexterous  manipulation  of  the  furnace, 
graduated  degrees  of  heat  in  the  kilns,  so  that  the 
ceramist  could  imitate  the  colors  of  jade  in  its  many 
varieties,  also  agates  and  fruits,  such  as  the  peach 
and  the  pomegranate.  In  the  production  of  this 
ware  the  color  used  was  mixed  with  the  glaze  and 
applied  to  the  piece  en  biscuit.  One  must  not  omit 
to  mention  that  this  self-colored  and  splashed  dec- 
oration, although  perfected  during  the  period 
under  consideration,  was  reintroduced  during  the 
subsequent  dynasties.  Its  manufacture  is  still 
carried  on  extensively,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  of 
reproduction  which  the  inexperienced  amateur  must 
guard  against.  For  the  purpose  of  decorative 
effect,  some  of  these  modern  self-colored  vases 
are  excellent,  and  they  can  be  purchased  for  such 
trifling  sums  as  make  them  accessible ;  but  from  the 
collector's  point  of  view  they  must  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  genuine  old  specimens.  These  latter 
will  be  found  to  be  carefully  and  skilfully  potted ; 
the  colorings  are  more  brilliant,  and  if  the  hand  is 
passed  over  the  surface  a  smoothness  and  softness 
of  glaze  will  be  apparent,  which  is  missing  in  the 
modern  article.  Like  so  many  other  distinctions 
between  old  and  new,  good  and  medium  or  bad, 
when  two  or  three  really  fine  old  pieces  occupy  their 
appointed  places  in  the  collector's  cabinet,  and  a 
stranger  of  the  "baser  sort"  is  introduced  into  their 
company,  the  difference,  if  not  immediately  appar- 
ent, will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  one 
observes  the  niceties  and  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  "gentleman"  from  the  "parvenu." 

In  addition  to  the  "blue  and  white"  and  the  dec- 
oration by  enameling  in  various  colors,  there  are 
some  varieties  of  K'ang-hsi  which  deserve  descrip- 
tion. The  famille  verte,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called, 
"old  green  enamel,"  is  so  named  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  green  in  its  decoration.  This  is  re- 
lieved by  the  brown  color  of  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  by  the  Indian  red  used  in  the  petals  of  flowers ; 
the  faces,  features,  and  limbs  of  figures  are  also 
delineated  in  ordinary  flesh-tints.    But  the  prevalent 


Turquoise  liluc  jar  with   liandles  of  the   K'ang  dynasty 

color  is  green,  generally  shaded  with  dark  brown 
and  yellow,  and  having  black  lines  and  occasional 
patches  of  gold.  Then  another  "family,"  still  more 
rare,is  that  called  famille  noire,  in  which  the  ground 
color  of  the  specimens  is  a  lustrous  black  with  a 
peculiar  greenish  glaze.  The  ornamentation  gen- 
erally is  either  that  of  the  prunus  or  wild  plum, 
often  miscalled  "hawthorn,"  or  powerfully  drawn 
foliage  of  the  famille  verte  character,  which  on  the 
black  ground  is  very  effective. 

The  kind  of  decoration  to  which  the  term  famille 
jaiine  has  been  given  is  a  combination  of  green  and 
yellow.  Indeed,  many  collectors  are  inclined  to 
classify  pieces  of  this  character  with  the  famille 
verte,  to  which  it  is  similar,  but  for  the  more  dom- 
inant participation  of  the  yellow  with  green  in  the 
decoration.  Occasionally  one  finds  specimens  in 
which  black  and  a  peculiar  color  known  as  auber- 
gine are  employed.  One  may  explain  en  passant 
that  aubergine  is  a  pigment  said  to  be  adopted  from 
the  egg-plant,  and  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
shades  varying  from  rich  dark  brown  to  purple. 

Another  specialty  of  this  period  is  the  kind  of 
decoration  known  as  "powder  blue."  This  peculiar 
but  beautiful  ground  color  is  produced  by  spraying 
the  surface  with  the  color,  so  that  it  presents  a 
minutely  specked  appearance,  and  this  ground  color 
is  relieved  by  panels  of  various  shapes,  having  a 
white  ground,  upon  which  is  painted  either  a  floral 
or  figure  design  in  blue,  or  a  decoration  in  the 
famille  verte  manner  already  already  noticed. 
Specimens  such  as  vases  with  this  powdered  blue 
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ground  color,  and  the  green  enamel  jianels,  are  very 
beautiful,  and  deservedly  very  valuable. 

It  is  not  until  the  following  short  dynasty,  that 
of  Yung-cheng,  1723-35,  and  the  longer  and  more 
important  one  which  succeeded  it,  Ch'ien-lung, 
1736-95,  that  a  beautiful  color  derived  from  gold, 
known  as  rose,  which  varied  in  tint  from  pink  to 
crimson,  was  introduced,  and  on  account  of  its 
becoming  the  prevalent  tint  in  the  scheme  of  deco- 
ration, the  name  of  famille  rose  was  adopted  by 
collectors.  To  the  Yung-cheng  period  have  been 
assigned  the  beautiful  plates,  and  also  very  occa- 
sionally cups  and  saucers,  bowls,  etc.,  known  as 
"rubv-backed."  These  are  of  eggshell  thickness, 
and  called  therefore  "eggshell"  china,  and  have  a 
deep  crimson  pink  color  on  the  outside — that  is  the 
underside — of  the  bordei's  of  the  plates,  which  are 
generally  rather  deep,  like  a  soup  plate.  The  deco- 
ration of  the  inside  surface  of  these  plates  is  very 
delicate,  carefully  drawn,  and  beautifully  finished, 
sometimes  figures  and  groups  of  figures  in  various 
attitudes  and  occupations,  such  as  a  tea-party,  some 
national  game,  or  a  conversation,  the  borders  being 
of  intricate  design,  in  which  birds,  butterflies,  and 
flowei's  are  charmingly  intermingled.  These  ruby- 
backed  eggshell  plates,  when  undoubtedly  genuine, 
command  high  prices. 

They  have  been  imitated  by  ^Ir.  Samson  of  Paris, 
but  his  fabrications  ought  not  to  deceive  an  expe- 
rienced collector.  The  paste  of  Samson's  "eggshell" 
is  thin,  but  vitreous  and  shiny,  displaying  to  an 
experienced  eye  a  povert}-  of  quality,  while  the  ruby 
color  is  apparently  more  superficial  and  glossy, 
and  the  detail  of  the  drawing  of  figures,  birds, 
insects,  and  foliage  is  inferior.  The  real  ruby- 
backed  eggshell  has  a  paste  the  appearance  of  which 
is  really  not  unlike  eggshell  itself,  the  ruby  color 
underneath  the  rims  of  the  plate  is  opaque  in  ap- 
pearance with  just  an  eggshell  gloss,  and,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  drawing  of  the  decorated  sur- 
face of  the  plate  is  the  work  of  miniature  artists 
of  great  skill,  who  have  paid  marked  attention  to 
minute  detail. 

During  the  Ch'ien-lung  (pronounced  Keen-lung) 
period,  1736-95,  considerable  progress  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  technicalities  of  manufac- 
ture, when  glazes   were   improved   and   perfected. 

The  peony  blossom  forms  a  characteristic  feature 
in  the  floral  enrichment  of  plates  and  dishes ;  in  the 
Chinese  language  of  flowers  it  symbolizes  Spring. 
The  crysanthemum,  conventionalized  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  also  more  or  less  an  naturel,  is  in  con- 
stant use,  as  are  also  the  tobacco  leaf,  the  tea  plant, 
lotus,  and  many  other  beautiful  presentations  of 
Chinese  horticulture;  while  the  infinite  variety  of 
figure  subjects,  processions,  functions,  legends, 
poems,  introduction  of  Buddhist  and  Taoist  em- 
blems, and  all  kinds  of  allegories,  many  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  or  interpret,  simply  beg- 


gars any  cataloguing  or  description.  The  represen- 
tation of  animals  and  of  buildings  being  drawn 
without  any  attention  to  perspective,  gives  the 
Oriental  porcelain  a  (juaint  archaic  appearance 
peculiar  to  the  East,  but  the  extreme  care  and  atten- 
tion to  detail,  combined  with  the  brilliant  and  varied 
coloring,  illustrate  a  scheme  of  beauty  and  decora- 
tive eftect  that  is  found  in  no  other  product  of 
industrial  art. 

To  this  Ch'ien-lung  period  belongs  the  class 
of  Chinese  porcelain  known  as  "Mandarin."  One 
reads  such  descriptions  in  Christie's  catalogues  as 
a  pair  of  "Mandarin"  vases,  which  really  means  that 
the  decoration  consists  of  figure  subjects,  which 
as  a  rule  represent  some  ceremony  of  function  in 
which  Chinese  officials  take  part.  It  is  quite  prob- 
able that  when  the  old  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
which  was  the  predecessor  of  our  own  English 
Company,  imported  Chinese  porcelain  into  Holland, 
the  purchasers  of  the  time  demanded  a  kind  of  dec- 
oration which  represented  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese,  and  therefore  what  is  known  as 
"Mandarin"  china  was  made  for  export  rather 
than  for  home  consumption.  The  best  and  most 
valuable  of  this  description  of  porcelain  is  that 
known  as  "thick  eggshell,"  and  a  variety  which  has 
a  groundwork  of  little  dots,  in  relief  from  the  sur- 
face, which  are  colored  a  turquoise  green,  and 
having  the  panels  of  the  kind  of  figure  subjects 
already  noticed,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  effective 
decoration  of  this  description. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  porcelain  made 
for  export  to  Europe,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  "armorial"  services,  which  were  made  in  great 
quantities  during  the  time  of  our  own  East  India 
Company.  Well-to-do  families  sent  out  drawings 
of  their  crests  and  coats  of  arms  on  vellum,  and 
these  were  copied  in  the  Chinese  porcelain  factories. 

Another  kind  of  decorative  treatment  has  been 
termed  "Jesuit"  china.  It  generally  comprises 
copies  of  religious  subjects  taken  from  prints  and 
drawings  of  a  roman  Catholic  character,  and  there- 
fore could  only  have  been  produced  by  Chinese 
Buddhists  or  Taoists  for  Europeans. 

There  are  many  other  curious  examples  of  copies 
of  European  prints  and  drawings  to  be  found;  a 
specimen  or  two  in  a  collection  is  of  some  interest, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  Chinese 
potter's  efforts. 

The  subject  of  old  Chinese  porcelain  is  so  large 
and  so  intricate  that  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
article  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  more  than  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  different  features  and  peculiarities  of 
the  different  classes  of  ware  which  claim  the  col- 
lector's attention.  Perhaps  this  glance  at  its  chief 
characteristics  will  stimulate  the  reader  who  is 
interested  to  pursue  the  study  by  reading  some  of 
the  many  manuals  on  the  subject. 


Courtesy   of 


A    detail    of   apartment   house   decoration    which    possesses   merit    through    its 
consistent  expression  of  the  idea  of  formality 


SELECTIVE  DECORATION  FOK 
THE  APARTMENT 

The  Importance  of  Consistency 

By  C.  I\IATLACK  PRICE 
Author  nf  "Posters."  "The  Practical  Book  of  .Ircliitcctiirc."  etc. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  study  of  the  prohlem  of 
decorating  the  apartment  reveals  several 
points  which  deserve  serious  consideration. 
Because  of  the  impersonality  of  the  environment, 
the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  an  apartment  is  a 
more  exacting  problem  than  that  offered  by  a  house, 
and  though  it  is  often  the  intention  to  create,  in  an 
apartment,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  homelike  spirit 
of  a  house,  the  means  of  realizing  the  intention  are 
diiTerent. 

There  is  less  margin  for  errors  in  apartment-house 
furnishing  because  every  detail  is  of  nearly  equal 
importance,  while  in  the  house  there  is  far  greater 
latitude.  There  is  lacking,  too,  the  dominating  per- 
sonality which  most  houses  assert  over  their  decora- 
tion and  furnishing,  and  in  an  aj)artment  this  per- 
sonality must  be  expressed  by  the  detailed  treatment, 
by  colors  and  forms. 

But  most  impottant  nf  all  is  the  consideration  of 
consistency,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  not  room  in 
an  apartment  for  decorative  indecision,  or  for  dec- 


orative excursions  in  too  many  different  directions. 
By  its  decorative  consistency  the  apartment  must 
assert  its  personality,  whether  formal  or  informal — 
and  by  consistency,  above  all  else,  will  be  measured 
its  success. 

The  first  broad  decision  which  must  be  definitely 
dealt  with — shall  the  decoration  of  the  apartment  be 
formal  or  informal? — ought  not  to  be  made  arbi- 
trarily, or  without  careful  thought  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  decoration  as  a  background  for  those  who 
are  to  dwell  within  it.  Elaborate  dinners  and  recep- 
tions, with  the  whole  panorama  of  formal  entertain- 
ments which  fill  the  days  of  certain  people — these 
unquestionably  demand  a  decorative  background  of 
the  utmost  formality,  a  background  which  would  be 
distinctly  inappropriate  for  a  studio. 

Certain  styles  immediately  suggest  themselves  as 
directly  adaptable  to  the  expression  of  certain  dec- 
orative purjjoses.  The  French  style  of  Louis  XVL 
and  the  Georgian  styles  of  England  aflford  to  the 
skillful  decorator  a   range  of  strong  material   for 
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Modern    reproductions    of    the    furniture    forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  have  formed 
an   important   contribution   to   the  creation  of  informal  interiors 


Courtesy  of  Leed,  Inc. 

An   apartment   house   interior   in    which    reproductions    of    historic    furniture    forms    have 
been   agreeably   used   to   attain    an    expression    of   decorative   values 
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the  creation  of  the  formal  type  of  interior.  In 
the  first  he  will  find  incomparably  dignified  and  per- 
fect wall  treatments,  with  flat  mouldings,  formal 
panels  and  built-in  paintings  and  mirrors.  Lighting 
fixtures  and  furniture  of  the  period  are  in  nice  ac- 
cord, and  to  a  degree  which  is  found  in  but  few 
other  styles,  the  decorative  material  furnished  by 
that  of  Louis  XVI.  will  be  found  to  be  remarkably 
consistent. 

Of  the  Georgian  English  style,  that  of  the 
Brothers  Adam  most  resembles  Louis  XVI.  in  point 
of  the  consistency  of  available  decorative  material. 
Furniture,  mirrors,  candelabra,  sconces  all  are  con- 
tributory to  the  expression  of  one  idea,  and  the 
general  development  of  decorative  resources  gives 
to  the  decorator  of  to-day  a  wide  field  for  choice 
in  fabrics  of  Adam  design,  as  well  as  rugs  of  the 
period. 

Next  in  formality  to  the  style  of  the  Brothers 
Adam,  the  Georgian  period  offers  Hepplewhite  and 
Sheraton,  while  the  diversity  of  Chippendale  affords 
decorative  possibilities  in  several  directions.  The 
French  style  of  Chippendale  with  some  infusion  of 
his  Gothic  and  Rococo  incidents,  may  be  utilized 
for  the  creation  of  a  formal  interior  which  is  not 
classic  in  spirit,  just  as  the  French  style  of  Louis 
XV.  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  styles 
were  so  conscious  and,  in  a  sense,  so  artificial,  that 
their  profusion  does  not  defeat  the  decorative  ex- 
pression of  formality. 

For  the  creation  of  the  informal  type  of  interior, 
the  present  decorative  materials  which  are  available 
make  the  possibilities  of  this  type  particularly  allur- 
ing. For  the  informal  interior  which  is  dignified, 
there  are  splendid  reproductions  of  the  furniture 
and  decorative  accessories  of  Renaissance  Italy — 
great  tables,  cossoni,  credenzas,  cabinets,  porcheres 
and  all  the  other  superb  panoply  of  the  old  villas  and 
palaces,  rich  in  historic  and  romantic  association. 

For  the  informal  interior  in  which  it  is  desired, 
primarily  to  create  a  spirit  of  domesticity,  there  are 
the  English  styles  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne,  quiet,  satisfying  furniture  of  walnut,  the 
highboy  and  the  lowboy,  the  gate-leg  table,  interest- 
ing mirrors  and  comfortable  chairs.  And  turning 
back  to  a  still  earlier  period  of  English  design, 
splendid  decorative  material  for  the  informal  in- 
terior which  is  intended  to  be  both  dignified  and 
homelike,  is  found  in  the  Elizabethan  period  and 
the  Jacobean  period.  There  are  great  refectory 
tables  with  benches,  .sturdy  cabinets,  hutches  and 
chests,  with  joint-stools  and  cricket  tables  as  in- 
teresting "incidental"  pieces. 

To  adhere,  in  the  main,  to  the  furniture  and 
accessories  and  fabrics  of  a  given  period  is  to  aid 
the  effect  of  consistency,  but  to  do  so  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  flexible  manner,  avoiding  empirical  nar- 
rowness, is  the  achievement  only  of  the  decorator 
who  possesses  a  great  deal  of  technical  sureness, 


combined  with  a  keenly  discriminating  intelligence. 

Of  the  co-mingling  of  styles  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  much  definition,  and  at  the  same  time  speak 
safely.  In  many  apartments  it  has  been  success- 
fully done,  but  usually  by  a  skilled  and  resourceful 
mind.  The  danger  of  diversity  in  apartment-house 
furnishing  lies  in  the  probable  destruction  of  unity 
of  effect,  and  when  unity  of  effect  is  destroyed 
there  results  a  lack  of  repose.  It  is  true  that  a 
decorator  of  limited  perception  would  undoubtedly 
achieve  little  more  than  barren  monotony  and  em- 
pirical accuracy  in  his  rendering  of  a  consistent 
period  style ;  but  the  same  decorator  might  do  some- 
thing far  worse  if  he  followed  his  own  devices. 
The  ruled  blue  lines  in  his  copy-book  are  his  only 
safe  guide  if  he  would  save  his  client  from  a  com- 
plete decorative  disaster. 

It  will  be  found  upon  the  careful  observation  of 
many  apartments  which  are  successfully  decorated 
and  furnished  that  certain  important  contributory 
details  are  common  to  both  formal  and  informal 
treatments,  and  to  select  all  furniture,  fabrics  and 
decorative  accessories  with  these  details  in  view, 
is  to  practice  selective  decoration. 

All  things  in  the  apartment  must  be  in  scale, 
must  bear  a  nicely-studied  relative  proportion  not 
only  to  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  to 
each  other.  In  the  apartment  of  limited  size  the 
general  proportions  of  the  furniture  should  cor- 
respond, because  large,  massive  pieces  will  be  not 
only  inconvenient  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
but  will  dwarf  their  whole  environment.  In  such 
an  apartment  picture  frames  should  be  light  and 
not  elaborate,  and  decorative  accessories  should  be 
kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  Louis  XVI.  console  table,  mirror  and  wall- 
sconces  in  one  of  the  illustrations  may  be  seen  an 
admirable  example  of  harmonious  scale,  notably  in 
between  the  mirror  and  sconces,  the  table  might 
desirably  have  been  a  little  lighter  in  its  proportions. 

The  colors  selected  in  the  decoration  of  an  apart- 
ment should  be  carefully  harmonized,  and  cool  or 
"receding"  colors  will  be  found  to  create  the  more 
quiet  and  spacious  effects.  Closely  related  to  color 
is  pattern,  which,  if  large  and  insistent  in  design, 
will  destroy  repose  and  give  a  fictitious  scale  to  the 
interior,  usually  making  them  seem  appreciably 
smaller.  Pronounced  patterns  upon  walls  also  de- 
stroy the  effectiveness  of  the  wall  as  a  background 
and  must  therefore  be  used  with  the  greatest  care 
and  forethought. 

To  counteract  the  impersonality  of  most  apart- 
ments, it  is  important  to  give  keen  consideration  to 
the  inherent  interest  which  exists  in  certain  furni- 
ture forms,  in  tapestries,  lighting  fixtures,  lamps 
and  other  incidental  objects  which,  if  well  selected, 
will  create  much  of  the  .spirit  which  is  too  usually 
lacking  in  the  apartment  house  environment. 

Furniture  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish.     To 
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well-clioseii  furniture  must  be  added  well-chosen 
fabrics  and  decorative  accessories,  and  because  the 
exigencies  of  the  problem  may  often  restrict  the 
quantitv  of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the 
greatest  discrimination  in  selection.  Every  single 
detail  in  the  decoration  of  an  apartment  must  not 
only  contribute  to  the  whole  scheme,  but  must  also 
stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  placement  of  furni- 
ture is  of  vital  importance,  for  every  wall-space  is 
a  problem  in  design,  and  the  utmost  is  often  re- 
quired to  be  made  of  floor  space. 

One  aspect  of  the  placement  of  furniture  seems 
largely  to  have  escaped  attention :  the  importance 
of  the  vista.  When  rooms  open  one  from  another, 
as  in  most  apartments,  and  where  the  views  from 
windows  are  seldom  of  importance  equal  to  those 
from  country  house  windows,  it  is  doubly  impor- 
tant to  effect  pleasant  glimpses  through  doorways. 
While  the  logical  arrangement  of  furniture  in  a 
given  room  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  its  effect 
as  seen  from  another  room,  care  and  ingenuity  may 
achieve  the  double  result  and  devise  an  apartment 
which  afl^ords  a  charming  vista  in  every  direction. 


As  in  the  case  of  architecture,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  individual  makes  one  of  two  mistakes 
when  he  is  confronted  by  a  problem  in  interior  deco- 
ration :  he  sets  about  the  matter  with  intent  to  carry 
out  inflexibly  some  rule,  or  set  of  rules  which  he 
has  read  or  been  told  will  apply  to  his  particular 
case,  or  he  sets  about  the  matter  with  no  coherent 
ideas  of  any  kind,  no  clear  vision  of  what  he  wants, 
no  knowledge  or  belief  in  the  principles  of  interior 
decoration.  Needless  to  say,  neither  one  of  these 
courses  will  achieve  any  happy  result,  for  furnish- 
ing and  decoration  constitute  a  problem  which,  like 
any  problem,  must  be  studied  in  order  to  be  solved. 

A  certain  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  observance 
of  certain  reasonable  steps  in  procedure  form,  or 
should  form,  the  logical  manner  of  doing  it. 

It  is  unpleasing  to  think  that  there  are  rules  in 
interior  decoration,  or  even  methods — but  everyone 
must  believe,  sooner  or  later,  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples, as  in  any  other  art,  and  that  there  is  a  logical 
basis  of  fitness.  For  which  reason,  in  interior  deco- 
ration no  more  or  no  less  than  in  any  other  art, 
high  attainment  will  never  be  reached  on  the 
level  of  blind  chance. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  in  the  art  of  interior  decoration   lies  in   the  creation- of 
attractive  vistas  through  door  openings 
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The  decorative  values  of  the  earlier   English  furniture  forms  are  becoming  yearly  more 
keenly   appreciated 

REVIVING  OLD  FORMS  IN  NEW  FURNITURE 

A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  English  Chests  and  Cupboards 
Bv  MARGARET  MEADE 


ONE  day,  back  in  the  twilight  years  before 
the  conquering  WilHam  had  set  foot  on 
l'",nglish  shores,  some  half-savage  inhabitant 
i)f  that  important  little  island  in  the  sea  developed 
the  "property  sense,"  and  conceived  the  then  orig- 
inal idea  of  accumulating  a  store  of  valuable  pos- 
sessions. The  enterprising  islander  was  next  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  protecting  his  belong- 
ings from  the  acquisitive  instincts  of  his  neighbors, 
and  out  of  his  necessity  was  evolved  the  first  strong 
box — forerunner  of  the  coffer,  the  chest,  the  casket, 
the  dower  chest  dear  to  generations  of  hopeful 
maidens,  and  foreshadowing  across  a  thousand 
}ears  the  sophisticated  protection  of  the  safety 
deposit  box.  Of  every  country  the  same  tale 
might  be  told ;  in  them  all  the  chest  came  first  in 
the  slow  development  of  furniture-making.  Now- 
adays, when  comfort  is  such  an  imjiortant  con- 
sideration, our  commonest  and  most  numerous 
article  of  household  equipment  is  the  chair.  But 
the  chair,  a  crude  experiment  in  early  Gothic  times, 
is  a  mere  parvenu  in  English  furniture  annals,  when 
contrasted  with  the  ancient  and  honorable  lineage 
of  the  chest  and  all  its  descendants. 

The  most  primitive  chest  was  made  from  a  hol- 
lowed tree  trunk,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  from  this  source  we  derive  our  modern  word 


"trunk,"  as  well  as  the  barrel-shaped  lid  which 
was  popular  until  a  few  years  ago.  Next  in  order 
of  development  probably  came  the  iron  -  bound 
strong-bo.x  and  the  coffer,  the  latter  a  receptacle 
whose  sides  were  each  formed  of  a  single  plank. 
The  coffer  was  intended  first  of  all  for  strength, 
and  its  construction,  simple  though  it  was,  proved 
an  effective  means  of  protection.  Of  this  ancient 
Saxon  furniture  there  is  no  trace  left,  while  the 
few  chests  and  coffers  which  have  been  preserved 
from  the  Norman  period  are  excessively  rare  and 
approaching  complete  decay.  In  Norman  times 
there  must  have  been  some  slow  advance  in  meth- 
ods of  construction,  and  it  is  known  that  many  of 
the  chests  of  this  period  were  covered  with  an  in- 
tricate filagree  of  iron-work  cut  in  the  forms  of 
scrolls  and  rosettes. 

It  is  with  the  opening  of  the  period  which  we 
now  designate  as  "Gothic"  that  these  chests  and 
coffers,  intended  in  the  first  instance  only  for  pro- 
tection and  a  means  of  moving  possessions  from 
one  place  to  another,  began  to  exhibit  elements  of 
conscious  design  and  decoration.  But  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  chests  and  coffers, 
caskets  and  strong-boxes  no  longer  represented  the 
whole  range  of  contemporary  furniture.  There 
were  the  crude  beginnings  of  chairs,  and  what  is 
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A   rc|iro(kictinn   of  tlif   tiotliic   tyiii 
fold    panels 


if  clust  with  linen- 


more  interesting,  there  was  a  group  of  pieces  of 
varying  sorts  which  we  can  include  under  the  gen- 
eral term,  of  "cupboards."  After  the  chest,  the 
cupboard  is  the  earliest  form  of  English  furniture, 
and  one  which  suited  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic 
craftsman,  offering  him  many  free  and  splendid 
spaces  on  which  to  ply  his  patient  art  of  carving. 
It  is  sometimes  puzzling  to  say  just  to  what  ancient 
form  the  numerous  names  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  to  be  applied,  and  precisely  wherein  lay 
the  differences  between  the  hutches  and  credences, 
the  almeries  and  dole  cupboards,  livery  cupboards 
and  court  cupboards,  armoires  and  presses  which 
are  mentioned  in  early  manuscripts.  Together  with 
the  chests  and  coffers  of  the  period,  they  partook 
of  the  irregularity  and  the  infinite  variety  of  Gothic 
woodworking,  which  was  not  content  to  make  two 
pieces  alike,  nor  to  duplicate  any  bit  of  decoration 
on  the  same  piece.  Gothic  furniture,  though  so 
much  less  highly  developed  than  the  architecture 
of  the  same  time,  is  no  less  interesting  in  its  degree, 
and  possesses  the  same  charm  of  perpetual  diversity 
in  its  decoration. 

The  earliest  chests  of  Gothic  make  were  of  pon- 
derous weight  and  cumbrous  proportions.  They 
were  used   for   the   storing,   protection  and   trans- 


portation of  goods,  and  probably  for  many  years 
were  the  most  ordinary  form  of  seating  furniture, 
a  purpose  which  they  long  continued  to  serve.  The 
single  panel  of  the  front  was  supported  by  what 
seem  to  be  unnecessarily  large  stiles,  giving  the 
whole  piece  an  ungainly  and  rather  unworkmanlike 
aspect.  Gradually,  however,  these  stiles  assumed 
more  reasonable  dimensions,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  the  Gothic  period,  a  great  part  of  the  beauty 
of  many  chests  and  cupboards  lay  in  the  perfection 
of  the  proportions  of  the  v^'hole  piece  and  of  each 
of  its  parts.  On  the  most  ancient  chests  the  deco- 
ration usually  took  the  form  of  shallowly  incised 
series  of  arches  or  geometrical  patterns.  During 
the  fourteenth  century  the  carved  embellishment 
became  much  more  elaborate,  and  by  the  end  of 
that  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  the 
paneled  construction,  which  we  usually  think  of 
as   tvpical   in   connection  with   early   English   oak, 


'J'lie  linenfold  panel  and  Tudor  rose  seen  in  a  finely  re- 
produced  cupboard   of  the   Gothic   credence   type 


A  "transitional"  cupboard,  evolved  from  the  chest,  with 

portrait    medallions    and    carved    Gothic    tracery.       An 

exceptionally   interesting;  reproduction. 

was  well  established.  Each  panel  of  the  several 
which  composed  the  front  of  the  chest  now  became 
a  background  for  decorative  treatment  of  one  sort 
or  another,  and  sometimes  this  elaboration  ex- 
tended to  the  side  panels,  or  even  to  the  back,  if 
the  chest  were  intended  for  the  center  of  an  apart- 
ment. 

The  so-called  tilting  chests  of  the  time  of  Rich- 
ard II.  bore  portrayals  of  knightly  joustings,  the 
carving  being  enriched  with  vivid  colorings  and 
gilding.  Others  were  decorated  with  hunting 
scenes  or  with  legendary  subjects,  such  as  St. 
George's  encounter  with  the  Dragon.  In  addition 
to  the  panel  decorations  which  took  the  form  of 
typical  lace-like  Gothic  tracer}-,  intricate  with  pin- 
nacles and  arcades,  or  of  geometrical  wheels  and 
figures,  or  of  the  legendary  scenes  just  mentioned, 
there  were  also  embellishments  upon  stiles  and 
uprights  and  the  top  and  bottom  rails  of  the  fram- 
ing. The  trailing  grape  or  hop  vine  was  a  favorite 
pattern  when  banded  decoration  was  necessary-,  and 
not  infrequently  the  stiles  were  bedecked  with  those 
mythical  creatures  which  we  group  as   Chimeras, 
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and  so  assumed  something  of  that  strange  gro- 
tesquerie  that  was  one  element  of  the  Gothic 
temper. 

Ciiests  which  were  made  for  religious  use — and 
it  was  in  the  monasteries  and  for  churchly  pur- 
poses that  most  Gothic  furniture  was  originated — 
often  had  a  little  tray  at  one  end  and  just  above 
this  in  the  lid  a  slot  through  which  the  charitably 
inclined  might  drop  their  ofiferings.  The  slot  and 
tray  were  features  also  of  the  "Crusaders'  Chests," 
which  were  used  to  collect  money  for  waging  the 
war  against  the  Saracens.  One  of  these  chests  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  a  small  English  church,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  Chests  or  boxes  made  for  domestic 
use  frequently  had  rings  fitted  to  either  side  through 


Elizabethan,  or  English  Renaissance  details  are  seen  in 

the    carved    roundels,    the    strapwork    and    the    "melon 

bnlb"  legs  of  this   reproduction 

which  poles  could  be  inserted  when  it  was  necessaiy 
to  transport  one's  worldly  goods. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
chests  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  iron  work  of 
the  fittings.  The  smith  of  those  early  days  was  as 
much  the  artist  in  his  own  way  as  the  wood  carver, 
and  his  contribution  to  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
whole  was  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  The  long 
strap  hinges  were  curiously  and  beautifully  fash- 
ioned in  leaf  and  floral  forms,  and  sometimes  were 
extended  so  as  completely  to  encircle  the  chest. 
Lock  plates,  w-hich  were  of  generous  size,  took 
various  fantastic  or  conventional  forms,  difficult  to 
duplicate  in  reproduction,  for  most  of  the  originals 
were  long  ago  lost  or  replaced  by  those  of  more 
modern,  and  usually  uglier  make. 

Of  cupboards  perhaps  the  earliest  is  the  armoire, 
a  huge  press,  with  several  doors  of  varying  sizes. 
The  armoire,  which  was  of  cumbrous  weight  and 
size,  without  feet  of  any  sort  of  elevation,  was  de- 
signed to  hold  precious  belongings  of  any  sort,  but 
especially  the  rich  vestments  of  the  priest  or  the 


The  Jacobean   chest  with   one  or  more   drawers   below 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  "chest  of  drawers,"  and  the 
later  bureau 


costly  armor  of  the  knight.  The  doors  were  em- 
bellished with  paintings  in  bright  color,  or  some- 
times with  perforated  Gothic  tracery. 

The  credence,  smaller  and  lower  than  the  ar- 
moire, was  elevated  on  legs,  with  sometimes  a  shelf 
below,  and  contained  a  locker  for  preserving  re- 
mains of  food.  The  top,  which  was  a  little  inore 
than  table  height,  was  used  by  the  steward  as  a 
serving-table.  Here  he  carved  the  huge  roasts, 
and  here  it  was  his  duty  to  taste  of  each  portion 
before  serving  it — a  custom  which  suggests  the 
sinister  practices  of  days  when  poisoning  was  al- 
most a  fine  art. 

In  its  original  form  the  almery  or  dole-cupboard 
was  a  receptacle  with  a  railed  front  to  receive  offer- 
ings of  fresh  baked  bread  which  were  brought  to 
the  church  on  Sundays  as  a  donation  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish. 


A  Tudor  cupboard  of  unusually  light  and  graceful  pro- 
portions, and  some  suggestion  of  Italian  influence 
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A  reproduction  of  a  late  Tudor  Iiutch,  with  interwoven 

circle  motives  which  were  favorite  motives  from  Gothic 

times  until  the  end  of  the  Stuart  period 

The  hutch  is  sometimes  described  as  a  chest 
which  had  a  stationary  top  instead  of  a  hinged  hd, 
and  two  or  more  doors  in  the  front.  However,  the 
name  is  now  somewhat  variously  appHed,  and  is 
usually  understood  to  attach  to  a  rather  long  low 
cupboard  elevated  on  a  stand  or  legs.  Very  nearly 
all  these  early  Gothic  cupboards  were  used,  among 
other  purposes,  for  the  storing  of  food,  and  in  all 
of  them  it  is  common  to  find  doors  or  panels  of 
pierced  tracery  to  allow  for  ventilation. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  in  fact 
marking  its  final  development  before  the  classic 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  changed  the  whole  char- 
acter of  English  woodworking,  the  linenfold  and 
parchemin  panels  began  to  appear  on  the  fronts  and 
ends  of  chests  and  on  the  doors  of  cupboards. 
After  the  advent  of  this  form  of  decoration,  the 
tracery  patterns  of  earlier  Gothic  years  almost 
completely  disappeared.  Linenfold  and  parchemin 
panels  in  a  diversity  of  different  forms  and  in 
varying  degrees  of  elaborateness  were  everj'where 
employed,  and  remained  a  popular  feature  well  into 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VHL  and  Elizabeth 
the  classic  influences,  emanating  from  Italy  and, 
at  second-hand,  through  France,  finally  found  their 
way  into  England,  working  there  a  sudden  and  al- 
most  revolutionizing   change   in   desigjn   and   more 


especially  in  the  character  of  decorative  motives. 
What  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  Tudor 
furniture  is  in  fact  synonomous  with  furniture  of 
the  English  Renaissance.  The  arcaded  tracery  in 
the  earlier  Gothic  manner  was  now  cotnpletely 
abandoned  and  even  the  linenfold  panelling  was 
relegated  to  comparatively  unimportant  positions 
such  as  the  ends  of  chests  and  cupboards.  A 
favorite  form  of  decoration  for  the  front  panels 
of  chests,  and  sometimes  for  cupboard  doors,  was 
the  portrait  medallion,  showing  a  carved  likeness 
of  the  reigning  monarch  or  of  the  owner  of  the 
chest.  When  arches  appeared  they  were  the  flat 
rounded  arch  of  the  Renaissance  in  place  of  the 
pointed  Gothic  arch.  Inlay  began  to  be  used  at 
this  period,  and  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession 
it  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  taking 
the  form  of  intricate  geometrical  patterns,  con- 
ventional flowers,  or  even  little  views  of  famous 
buildings.  Caryatides,  not  the  impressive  figures 
of  classical  origin,  but  a  far  cruder  and  more  gro- 


The  solid  under-brace,  or  "flooring"  of  this  modern  ver- 
sion of  a  Tudor  hutch  recalls  an  earlier  device  of  Gothic 
times 


An  interesting  reproduction  of  an  oak  cupboard  of  the 
early  English  Renaissance,  with  round  arches  which  re- 
place the  Gothic  type 

tesque  sort,  often  appeared  on  the  upright  members 
of  Elizabethan  chests,  contrasting  sharply  with  the 
perfection  of  the  broad  mouldings,  the  fine  strap- 
work  and  inlay.  Architectural  details  were  freely 
employed,  and  in  some  instances  miniature  pilas- 
ters, capitals,  pediments,  and  even  window  -  like 
framings  enclosing  heraldic  devices  are  found  on 
a  single  chest. 

The  chests  of  the  Stuart  period  followed  rather 
closely  the  manner  of  their  Tudor  ancestors. 
Mouldings  became  smaller ;  turned  work,  spindles 
and  split  balusters  which  were  used  as  applied 
decorations,  gained  in  favor.  Prevailing  tendencies 
were  steadil}'  toward  less  elaboration  and  economy 
of  time  and  material.  The  heyday  of  the  English 
oaken  chest  was  over  when  Elizabeth's  reign  closed, 
and  the  Jacobean  era  marked  the  period  of  its 
decline.     It  is  true  that  chests  were  still  used  and 
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valued  while  the  Dutch  monarchs  reigned,  and  even 
during  the  time  of  the  Georgian  cabinet-makers. 
But  thev  were  no  longer  almost  the  sole  common 
article  of  furniture,  nor  indeed  one  of  the  most 
important.  From  distinction  the  chest  had  dropped 
to  obscurity,  a  mere  utilitarian  necessity,  and  it 
wanted  almost  a  centur\-  till  its  favor  should  be 
revived,  and  the  chest  should  one  more  assume  its 
dignified  and  rightful  place  in  the  scheme  of  house- 
hold decoration. 

But  meanwhile,  what  of  the  cupboard,  that  one 
other  indispensable  piece  of  early  furniture,  which 
we  left  as  still  a  Gothic  credence  or  armoire,  dole 
cupboard  or  hutch?  During  the  time  of  Henry 
\'III.  the  armoire  had  come  to  be  merely  a  great 
chest  with  two  doors  below  and  above  them  three 
small  compartments.  Under  Elizabeth  this  rather 
unwieldy  structure  developed  into  the  "court  cup- 
board." In  this  form  the  lower  portion  consisted 
of  a  cupboard  elevated  on  legs ;  the  upper  was  a 
recessed   cupboard   with    small    doors,    surmounted 


Aloulded    jjaiiels,    "scratch"    carvinsj    and    applied    split 

bahistt-rs,  and  the  long  drawer  witli  wooden  knid)s  are 

all    thoroughly  typical   of   the   jaeolK-an    period 

by  an  overhanging  canopy  held  up  by  turned  balus- 
ters— or  sometimes  by  supports  showing  the  typical 
carved  melon-bulb  of  Elizabeth's  time. 

The  livery  cupboard — a  name  found  in  many 
old  inventories — is  variously  described,  .sometimes 
as  a  small  hanging  cupboard  with  perforated  doors, 
in  which  were  kept  food  and  wine  for  immediate 
use;  sometimes  as  a  kind  of  serving  table  with 
several  shelves  where  dishes  might  be  set  until  the 
diners  were  ready  for  them. 

The  dresser,  which  figures  so  prominently  in 
early  Colonial  inventories,  was  known  as  a  "dres- 
sor"  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  that  time  it  had 
cupboards  with  little  doors  below  the  high  table 
top,  and  above  it  a  number  of  shelves.  By  the  time 
that  Charles  II.  was  king  in  England  this  primitive 
"dressor"  had  become  a  narrow  table,  six  feet  or 
more  in  length,  with  panel-fronted  drawers  instead 
of   cupboards,    and    a   tall    back    with    a    range   of 


Reproduction    of   a   late   Tudor  hutch,   with    the   turned 
bahister  legs  which  became  more  common  in  the  suc- 
ceeding Jacobean  period 

shelves  to  hold  ])lates  and  cups  and  drinking  fla- 
gons. The  superstructure  of  shelves,  so  much 
weaker  in  construction  than  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
has  been  lost  in  almost  all  of  these  Stuart  dressers 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  in  this  shelfless 
form  they  are  often  seen  in  modern  reproductions, 
which  are  used  in  place  of  a  sideboard  or  serving- 
table,  and  usually  go  under  the  name  of  Jacobean 
wall-tables.  The  Welsh  dresser  (in  Wales  called 
a  "tredarn"),  with  its  cupboards,  its  shelves,  and 
its  overhanging  canopy  supported  by  balusters, 
shows  its  affinity  with  the  court  cupboard,  and  was 
a  local  variation  of  that  form  rather  than  a  devel- 
(Contiinicd  on  piujc  S2) 


.\  modern  version,  in  walnut,  of  the  more  sophisticated 

development  reached  by  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  Wil- 

I'ani    and    Mary   periods 
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Parthenon — Present  condition 
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THE  DORIC  ORDER-Continued 

Note:  The  issues  coiifainiii;/  the  three  prei'ioiis  articles  in  this  series  may  be  obtained  from  the  publishers. 


IT  has  been  hereinbefore  shown  that  the  triglyph 
was  an  inheritance  from  a  primitive  wooden 
prototype,  an  inheritance  which  was  not  only 
productive  of  a  noble  architectural  fomi  but  was 
also  responsible  for  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
adjustment  of  this  form  to  the  Classic  entablature. 
The  rhythmic  alternation  of  triglyph  and  metope  is 
unexcelled  as  a  frieze  motive,  but  the  necessity  of 
preserving  its  proper  relation  gave  the  Doric  ar- 
chitect more  trouble  than  any  other  part  of  the 
structure.  The  normal  and  natural  position  of  the 
triglyph  was  over  the  centre  of  the  column  and  over 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  two  triglyph s  and  two  me- 
topes to  one  column,  but  if  this  relation  was  main- 
tained in  the  case  of  the  corner  columns  there 
would  be  left  half  a  metope  on  each  corner,  which 
would  be  weak  and  architecturally  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  conceivable  that  some  decorative  scheme  might 
have  been  found  that  would  have  remedied  this 
defect,  but  any  such  solution  would  have  been  at 
the  sacrifice  of  that  wonderful  simplicity  which 
was  so  inherent  in  Doric  architecture  and  would 
have  been  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  architect.  The 
simplest,  and  therefore  the  best  solution  was 
adopted.  The  triglyph  was  not  placed  over  the 
centre  of  the  corner  column,  but  on  the  comer  of 
the  frieze.  This  motive  was  repeated  in  the  fiank 
so  that  the  two  corner  triglyphs  were  contiguous 
and  formed  a  double-faced  triglyph.  If  with  this 
arrangement  the  columns  remained  equally  spaced, 
the  two  end  metopes  would  be  of  necessity  much 
larger  than  the  normal,  and  the  rhythmic  balance 
would  be  destroyed;  consequently  the  comer  inter- 
columnation  was  reduced  by  enough  to  equalize  the 


metope ;  in  other  words  it  was  a  case  of  the  tail 
wagging  the  dog;  the  column  centres  were  deter- 
mined by  the  metopes.  This  diminution  was  rela- 
tively great;  it  amounted  to  more  than  two  feet  in 
the  Parthenon,  and  is  distinctly  perceptible,  but  is 
not  displeasing,  nor  is  it  noticeable  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  and  it  even  possesses  a  great  artistic 
value.  It  tends  to  give  the  temple  an  air  of  solidity 
at  the  corners,  which  is  most  essential,  and  this 
effect  of  solidity  was  enhanced  by  making  the  comer 
column  slightly  larger  than  the  normal  by  about  one- 
forty-fifth.  This  diminution  of  the  corner  bays 
was  attributed  by  Vitruvius  solely  to  the  fact  that 
as  the  end  column  could  be  seen  in  silhouette  against 
the  sky,  it  would  look  thinner  and  the  bay  would 
look  wider  than  the  normal.  This  undoubtedly 
would  be  the  case  to  a  certain  extent,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  narrower  intercolumnation  is  an  ar- 
chitectural betterment,  but  that  the  Greeks  were  in- 
fluenced solely  by  the  spacing  of  the  triglyphs  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  this  diminution  is  observed 
only  in  Doric  temples.  It  is  not  found  in  other  styles 
in  Greece,  nor  in  any  examples  in  Rome. 

There  were  various  methods  of  adjusting  this 
spacing.  (Fig.  XIX.)  In  the  earlier  temples  in  Si- 
cily the  intercolumnation  gradually  increased  from 
the  center  to  the  corner,  but  this  was  not  entirely 
happy,  as  it  tended  to  make  the  central  opening  look 
excessively  small.  Another  scheme  was  tried  by 
which  the  triglyphs  did  not  centre  over  the  columns 
or  over  the  bays,  while  the  columns  retained  approx- 
imately normal  spacing.  This  also  was  not  consid- 
ered a  definite  solution  and  in  the  so-called  Theseion 
and  in  the  Parthenon  the  centre  bav  was  slightly 
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larger  than  the  normal  spacing,  which  extended  to 
the  end  bay  with  little  change,  the  end  or  corner  bay 
receiving  a  sudden  and  relatively  large  diminution. 
The  triglyphs  were  then  approximately  spaced  over 
the  centres  of  the  columns,  the  metopes  being  nearly 
uniform  in  size.  That  these  difficulties,  but  not 
their  solution,  were  appreciated  by  Vitruvius  is 
shown  by  his  statement  that  the  use  of  the  Doric 
order  was  abandoned  by  reason  of  this  inherent 
difficulty,  and  he  adds  that  if  it  was  considered  es- 
sential to  make  use  of  this  order  then  the  triglyphs 
should  not  be  placed  at  the  corner  of  the  frieze  but 
over  the  centre  of  the  corner  column,  a  statement 
which  is  precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  such 
a  source. 

Unfortunately,  the  difficulties  in  sjiacing  were  not 
confined  alone  to  the  outside  of  the  entablature.  It 
was  almost  an  impossibility  to  adjust  the  beams  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  pteroma  so  that  they  would  agree 
with  the  external  spacing  and  with  the  spacing  of 
the  triglyphs  of  the  pronaos,  and  undoubtedly  to 
this  difficulty  is  to  be  attributed  the  elimination  of 
the  triglyphs  of  the  pronaos  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Pan-Athenaic  frieze  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is 
singular  and  encouraging  that  two  of  the  most  ar- 
tistically successful  features  of  the  Doric  temple 
were  in  reality  expedients,  the  result  of  earnest  and 
long  continued  effort  to  overcome  inherent  defects. 

The  spacing  of  the  columns  of  the  flank  generally 
is  approximately  equal ;  the  differences  are  so  slight 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  why  absolute  symmetry  is 
not  maintained,  the  only  explanation  given  being 
that  of  Penrose,  who  attributes  it  to  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  architrave  stones  of  requisite  length,  stat- 
ing that  these  slight  irregularities  were  caused  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  discard  a  stone 
which,  by  some  fracture  or  error  in  cutting,  was 
not  exactly  the  right  length.  This  explanation  ap- 
parently does  not  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  quarrying  and  cutting  of 
all  the  architraves  before  any  of  the  columns  or  the 
stylobate  were  set;  nor  the  fact  that  similar  irregu- 
larities are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  temple  of 
Theseus,  which  is  so  small  that  this  hypothesis  could 
not  well  be  maintained.  In  default  of  a  better  ex- 
planation, it  would  almost  seem  that  these  irregu- 
larities were  allowed,  or  even  sought,  with  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  the  building  was  thereby  improved, 
and  that  possibly  for  the  same  reason  the  columns 
themselves  vary  slightly  in  diameter.  That  the 
Greeks  did  this  knowingly  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  eastern  and  western  fronts  of  the  Parthenon 
agree  in  width  on  the  stylobate  to  one  two-hun- 
dredths  of  a  foot;  and  further  as  an  evidence  of 
the  care  in  matters  which,  though  small,  are  im- 
portant, the  size  of  the  abacus  of  the  corner  column 
is  relatively  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  column 
than  is  normally  the  case,  to  the  end  that  on  account 
of  the  increased  size  of  the  corner  column,  the  aba- 


cus may  not  project  unduly  beyond  the  face  of  the 
architrave. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  indications  of  the 
care  which  was  lavished  on  their  more  important 
work  by  the  Greeks  was  brought  to  light  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  curves  which  existed  throughout  the 
Parthenon,  the  Theseion.  and  to  some  extent  all  of 
the  major  Greek  temples.  In  the  Parthenon  and 
Theseion  practically  all  the  lines  were  curves  and 
few  of  the  surfaces  vertical.  The  columns  were  not 
set  truly  plumb,  and  the  top  of  the  stylobate  and  the 
under  side  of  the  architrave  were  bowed  upward  in 
a  gradual  convex  curve.  The  history  of  this  curva- 
ture and  the  reasons  for  it  have  been  admirably 
given  by  Professor  Goodyear,  the  general  idea  being 
the  same  that  influenced  the  application  of  the  en- 
tasis, and  probably  also  the  irregularities  of  spacing 
on  the  flank — a  general  abhorrence  of  mechanical 
stiffness  and  regularity.  The  old  theory  that  these 
curves  were  introduced  to  correct  optical  illusions 
cannot  be  maintained.  For  the  architrave  to  appear 
to  sag  in  the  middle  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
observer  to  be  far  enough  away  so  that  his  eye  could 
take  in  the  whole  front  without  changing  its  direc- 
tion, and  this  distance  would  be  so  great  that  all  the 
detail  would  be  lost  and  the  sagging  could  not  be 
detected,  this  idea  evidently  originating  from  the 
effect  given  on  a  rendered  drawing  and  not  from 
the  building  itself.  An  interesting  commentary  on 
this  point  of  view  is  shown  in  a  recent  discovery  in 
the  temple  at  Cori.  The  architrave  under  the  pedi- 
ment, while  level  has  a  concave  curve  in  plan,  which, 
when  seen  from  below,  naturally  would  tend  to  pro- 
duce that  very  sagging  effect  to  prevent  which  these 
curves  are  said  to  have  been  used. 

In  the  application  of  these  curves,  then,  there  is 
no  general  rule.  They  are  varied  in  different  tem- 
ples and  often  in  the  same  temple.  They  were  part 
of  the  design,  and  any  strict  rule  would  defeat  the 
principal  purpose  of  their  application,  and  in  this 
connection  it  might  be  stated  that  the  word  curve  is 
rather  a  misnomer,  the  effect  of  curvature  being  ob- 
tained by  a  series  of  straight  bends,  the  curves  being 
so  extremely  slight  that  the  breaks  in  the  line  are 
imperceptible. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  sys- 
tem of  curvature  has  even  been  attempted  in  modem 
architecture.  The  method  of  cutting  stone  is  nowa- 
days so  mechanical  that  the  additional  expense 
would  be  a  deterrent,  and  it  would  present  certain 
difficulties  in  setting;  still,  it  is  perfectly  possible, 
and  I  hope  to  see  it  tried ;  but  whether  in  the  neces- 
sarily complicated  modern  structure  it  would  repay 
the  trouble  and  expense  involved  is  problematical. 
I  have  carefully  observed  many  long  colonnades 
where  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted,  and 
while  naturally  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  colonnades  would  have  been  improved  by  its 
application,  still  I  could  detect  no  sagging. 
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Anoiiier  refinement  introduced  by  the  (Ireeks  was 
the  inward  incHnation  of  the  column,  which  was 
practiced  partially  for  the  same  reason  as  was  the 
system  of  curvature,  but  chiefly  to  correct  a  certain 
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optical  illusion  by  which  the  columns  in  a  peripteral 
temple  would  seem  to  lean  outward,  if  set  vertically, 
and  also  to  give  not  only  an  apparent  but  also  an 
actual  increase  of  stability.  The  most  stable  form 
in  architecture  is  the  pyramid,  and  to  insure  at  least 
an  appearance  of  stability  a  pyramidal  form  is  es- 
sential. Practically,  also,  this  inclination  would 
tend  to  make  the  temple  slightly  more  secure  in  case 
of  earthquake,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  ancient  monuments.  It  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  this  inclination  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  column  was  vertical  the  pteroma  would  appear 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  but  it  would 
seem  that  this  effect  is  more  noticeable  in  a  section 
than  in  reality,  and  although  the  diminution  would 
certainly  improve  this  condition,  its  real  cause  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.  The  inclination  was  usually 
about  equal  on  the  four  sides  of  the  temple,  and  in 
the  Parthenon  amounted  to  about  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  in  the  height  of  the  column,  34'  3" — 
the  corner  columns  naturally  inclining  inward  on 
the  diagonal.     A  peculiar  variant  was  found  in  the 


so-called  Theseion,  where  the  columns  of  the  front 
were  not  only  inclined  inward,  but  sideways,  toward 
the  axis  of  the  building,  this  sideways  inclination 
being  greatest  at  the  corners  and  decreasing  almost 
to  the  vertical  for  the  centre  bay.  This  was  evi- 
dently an  ultra  refinement  suggested  by  some  fancied 
defect  in  the  inclination  of  the  colunms  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  tried  in  the  Theseion  which  was  built 
shortly  after.  The  inclination  of  the  column  was 
taken  up  entirely  in  the  upper  and  lower  drums,  the 
beds  of  which  were  not  parallel,  the  beds  of  the  in- 
termediate drums  being  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  column,  while  the  top  bed  next  the 
cap  was  sometimes  also  inclined  to  correspond  with 
the  curve  of  the  architrave,  just  as  the  abacus  al- 
ways followed  this  curve. 

In  modern  architecture  the  use  of  this  inclination 
of  the  column  has  been  quite  frequent.  I  myself 
have  employed  it  several  times,  and  while  its  use  is 
attended  with  some  difficulty  in  setting,  it  can  be 
done  safely  enough.  The  inclination  of  the  axis  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  plumb-bob,  which  is 
difficult  owing  to  the  diminution  and  the  entasis,  or 
by  stretching  a  stout  wire  a  short  distance  outside 
of  the  bays  with  the  correct  inclination.  From  this 
wire  a  trammel  of  the  requisite  length  will  give  the 
location  of  the  centre  of  the  column. 

As  would  be  naturally  expected  from  this  inclina- 
tion of  the  column,  the  architrave  and  frieze  had 
also  an  inclination  inwards,  but  to  a  greater  degree, 
about  one  in  eighty,  the  greater  inclination  being 
caused  by  the  relatively  lesser  height  of  these  faces, 
and  by  the  necessity  of  their  lines  being  in  harmony 
with  the  great  diminution  of  the  column.  Of  the 
smaller  vertical  faces,  the  abacus  and  the  corona 
leaned  outwards  very  slightly,  probably  for  contrast 
and  for  a  better  effect  of  light  and  shade.  The  wall 
of  the  naos  sloped  inward,  but  the  face  of  the  anta 
of  the  pronaos  had  a  slightly  outward  slope,  the 
first  from  analogy  to  the  columns,  but  the  second 
for  no  reason  that  can  be  seen,  unless  for  some  effect 
of  contrast.  I  attempted  to  try  the  effect  of  this  on 
the  small  scale  model  above  referred  to,  but  the 
model  was  not  large  enough  to  show  such  delicate 
adjustments.  The  pediment  had  a  slight  forward 
inclination,  while  the  tympanum  inclined  backward 
a  little,  with  the  object  doubtless  of  restoring  the 
feeling  of  verticality  to  the  pediment. 

Another  refinement  introduced  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  application  of  a  curve  to  the  outline  of  their 
columns,  but  this  curve,  called  by  them  entasis,  was 
so  slight  in  the  examples  of  the  better  period  that 
until  comparatively  recently  its  existence  was  un- 
suspected. Its  purpose  was  not  to  correct  the 
imagined  optical  illusion  that  the  column  without  this 
curve  would  appear  hollow  at  the  centre,  as  this 
effect  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  relatively  great 
diminution  of  the  Doric  column,  but  rather  for  the 
same  reason  that  led  to  the  employment  of  the  hori- 
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zontal  curvature,  the  latter  f,n\ing  a  more  pleasing 
outline  to  the  stylobate,  and  the  entasis  a  more  grace- 
ful outline  to  the  column. 

The  entasis  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  projection  of  the  curve  beyond  an  imagin- 
ary straight  line  connecting  the  upper  and  lower 
diameters,  and  in  the  Parthenon  amounts  to  only 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  approximately  one- 
twelfth  of  the  semi-diameter,  and  in  the  Theseion  it 
is  even  less,  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  or  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  semi-diameter,  the  above  figures 
being  taken  from  Penrose,  who  says  that  the  curve 
is  a  hyperbola  with  the  apex  of  the  curve  below  the 
base  of  the  column,  the  maximum  entasis  occurring 
at  two-fifths  of  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  case 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  at  half  the  height  of  the 
column  in  the  case  of  the  Theseion.  This  curvature, 
then,  in  the  later  work,  was  so  extremely  slight  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible,  whereas  in  the  primitive 
temple  it  was  excessive  and  very  noticeable,  the  re- 
duction of  the  curve  of  the  entasis  keeping  pace  with 
the  refineinent  of  the  column  in  the  diminution  of 
its  proportion  and  in  the  softening  of  the  abacus 
projection. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  the 
Greeks  laid  out  their  entasis.  Penrose  assumes  it 
was  laid  out  from  the  ordinates  of  a  small  hyperbola, 
and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done, 
but  such  an  assumption  is  merely  in  line  with  the 
idea  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  proportions, 
which  is  so  absolutely  foreign  to  Greek  character  or 
to  the  method  of  any  designer,  either  a  Greek  or  a 
man  of  modem  times.  When  you  consider  that  the 
entasis  in  the  Parthenon  is  so  slight  that  for  cen- 
turies it  was  unsuspected,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Ictinos  had  the  slightest  interest  in  knowing 
whether  this  curve  was  a  hyperbola  or  a  parabola, 
or  the  segment  of  a  circle?  Probably  all  he  knew 
and  all  he  cared  was  that  the  curve  was  satisfactory 
and  that  it  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  the  en- 


tasis was  used ;  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that  he 
arrived  at  his  decision  from  any  geometrical  layout. 
Unquestionably  the  matter  of  the  entasis  was  de- 
cided by  careful  and  exhaustive  study  from  a  model, 
probably  at  full  size,  and  from  this  model  a  template 
was  made,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  cutting  the  flutes, 
which  was  done  in  situ,  for  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
Greek  work  that  the  stone  was  mostly  set  in  the 
rough  and  finished,  as  we  say,  "on  the  job."  The 
cap  was  completed,  except  that  the  abacus  was  pro- 
tected from  spalling  by  projections  left  on  the  cor- 
ners, and  on  this  same  capstone  the  top  of  the  flutes 
were  cut.  On  the  bottom  drum  also  the  flutes  were 
cut  for  a  distance  of  a  few  inches,  this  being  done 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  completion  of  the  flutes 
and  for  greater  accuracy  in  the  setting  of  the  bottom 
drum.  The  intermediate  drums  were  set  in  the 
rough,  the  beds  only  being  carefully  dressed,  and  tlie 
centre  fixed  by  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  plug,  which 
served  not  only  to  locate  the  centre,  but  also  as  an 
axis  in  the  rubbing  of  the  drums,  for  in  their  desire 
to  have  the  columns  appear  monolithic  the  Greeks 
went  to  extremes  in  the  fineness  of  the  joints  that 
lia\  e  never  since  been  attained.  The  beds  were  not 
only  rubbed,  but  brought  to  practically  a  half  polish, 
and  were  then  ground  stone  upon  stone,  so  that  there 
was  practically  no  joint  at  all,  and  in  order  to  facili- 
tate this  rubbing  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  stones  consisted  only  of  a  ring  of  about  three 
or  four  inches  in  width  around  the  circumference 
of  the  drum  and  a  smaller  ring  at  the  centre,  sur- 
rounding the  hole  left  for  the  dowel,  the  intervening 
space  being  cut  away  so  that  there  was  no  contact 
between  these  rings.  This  method  was  not  at  all 
structural,  and  if  the  columns  had  been  called  on  to 
support  any  great  weight,  it  would  have  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  spalls  at  the  edges,  but  as  the  Greek 
Doric  columns  were  capable  of  carrying  a  load 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  actual  weight  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Tea-Kettle,  1831.  in  Queen  Anne  style.     The  decorated  stand 
shows   the   influence   of   Paul   Lameric 
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TO  the  student  of  English  history,  the  Bri- 
tannia mark  on  Enghsh  silver  suggests  the 
interesting  conditions  and  events  that  made 
it  expedient.  It  appears  on  all  English  plate  from 
1696  to  1720,  and  it  certifies  that  the  piece  thus 
marked  contains  959  parts  of  silver  to  41  of  alloy, 
whereas  sterling  contains  only  925  parts  of  silver. 

The  purpose  of  the  Britannia  mark  was  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  melting  of  coin  for  use  in  plate,  and 
to  do  this,  the  only  way  appeared  to  require  a  pro- 
portion of  silver  so  high  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
melt  the  coin. 

Verily,  it  would  seem  that  gold  is  the  source  of 
all  evil,  and  that  undaunted  human  nature  will  take 
any  risk  to  "get  rich  quick"  or  easy.  It  would  seem 
that  there  always  are  "moonshiners." 

It  will  be  remembered  what  difficulty  the  English 
Government  had  had  for  years  to  control  coin 
clipping.  It  offered  informants  forty  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  right  of  search  was  virtually  unhindered. 
It  flogged,  it  imprisoned,  it  branded  and  it  hanged. 
On  one  occasion,  the  records  show  that  seven  men 
were  executed  and  one  woman  burned  on  the  cheek, 
and  on  another,  a  malefactor  offered  6,000  pounds 


sterling  for  a  pardon — a  big  sum  in  those  days! 
Coin-clipping  and  the  attendant  melting  of  coin  for 
plate,  however,  continued. 

Then  the  government  established  a  mill  which 
minted  only  circular  coins,  yet  this  did  not  solve  the 
evil,  for  hammered  coins  were  still  current,  ham- 
mering being  the  method  of  shaping  which  had 
come  down  from  the  13th  Century.  Cut  out  with 
a  pair  of  shears  and  then  stamped,  they  were  not 
uniform  in  shape,  of  course,  and  had  an  irregular 
appearance  from  the  beginning.  Consequently,  so 
long  as  they  appeared  on  the  market,  they  con- 
tinued to  tempt  addicted  sinners.  Abolition  was 
the  only  remedy. 

Indeed,  the  coin  was  so  debased  that  the  story 
is  told  of  a  Quaker  traveling  from  the  North  who 
amazed  the  inn-keepers  on  the  way  by  the  weight 
of  the  old  guineas  with  which  he  paid  them,  and 
which,  as  he  approached  London,  diminished  in 
exchange  value  from  thirty  shillings  to  twenty-two. 

It  was  not  until  both  Locke  and  Newton,  if  we 
mistake  not,  applied  their  wits  to  the  situation  that 
the  people  of  the  realm  were  told  to  bring  their 
hammered    coin    to    government    depots    between 
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Januar)-  14th  and  ]\Iay  4th,  1696,  between  which 
dates  it  would  be  weighed  and  they  be  given  an 
equivalent  according  to  weight  in  newly  -  minted 
circular  metal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  melting  the 
coin  turned  in,  ten  large  spectacular  furnaces  were 
built  behind  the  Tower  of  London. 

Still  the  government  currency  problems  were  not 
ended.  INIoney  was  scarce,  the  wealthy  lived  on 
credit,  and  the  melting  of  coin  continued  for  the 
making  of  plate. 

Consequently,  the  Britannia  standard  for  the  first 
five  years  was  given  out  at  London  alone.  (It  is 
said,  by  the  way,  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  English 
plate  bears  the  Hall  Mark  of  London,  which  is  the 
leopard's  head  crowned.)  After  1720  there  existed 
the  two  standards  for  English  plate:  the  Britannia, 
which  in  addition  to  the  Britannia  Mark  shows  the 
leopard's  head  erased,  and  the  sterling,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  lion  passant.  (Her  Majesty's 
lion.) 

THE  STERLING  MARK 

Her  Majesty  in  this  case  was  Good  Oueen 
Elizabeth,  who  established  sterling  coinage  in  1545. 
The  history  behind  this  step  goes  back  to  her 
father,  Henry  VIII. ,  who  despoiled  800  monas- 
teries, melted  the  ecclesiastical  plate  therefrom  for 
coinage,  and  in  his  need  for  money,  decreed  a 
standard  much  lower  than  sterling.  Nor  was  the 
standard  stable  during  the  short  succeeding  reigns. 

In  the  time  of  James  I.,  we  again  hear  of  plate 
being  melted  into  coin,  but  now  it  was  the  royahsts' 
secular  plate  offered  by  them  to  the  crown. 


Later  we  find  that  the  Goldsmiths'  Co.  of  London 
financed  Cromwell,  and  still  later  in  1767,  that  they 
acted  as  the  chief  bankers  of  the  kingdom,  lending 
money  at  20  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  interest  and 
borrowing  at  6  per  cent.  With  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  the  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished in  1694  after  the  Dutch  system. 

Despite  the  long  historical  survey,  our  article 
centres  about  tea-kettles.  We  have  recently  seen 
two  made  in  the  exclusively  Britannia  period.  The 
earlier  (see  illustration),  which  has  the  octagonal, 
pear  shape  and  rests  on  a  three-legged  stand  with 
chains,  bears  the  Arms  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
and  was  made  in  1710.  The  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
as  perhaps  everyone' knows,  was  the  son  of  Charles 
II.  and  that  spritely  beauty,  first  orange-girl,  then 
actress,  Nell  Gwynne.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  and 
rare  piece.  So  is  the  other,  also  illustrated,  which 
resembles  one  made  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
shows  the  date  letter  for  1719.  It  is  of  the  globular 
form,  which  continued  to  be  more  or  less  popular 
until  about  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  In  both,  the  duck-bill  spouts 
and  the  ebony  grip  of  the  handle  should  be  noted, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  ebony  knob  to  the  lid. 

As  for  tea,  it  too  had  not  uninteresting  antece- 
dents before  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Tea-drink- 
ing had  already  started  to  become  as  national  an 
institution  as  the  making  of  plate  or  of  coin. 

Tea  was  first  heard  of  in  1625,  but  it  was  called 
"chaw."  To  "tee"  meant  to  brew,  whence  the 
name  of  the  vessel  used  in  the  brewing:  of  "chaw," 


The  first  Tea-Kettle  bears  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  St.   Albans   ami   was   made   in    1710.      Its 
pear-shaped    form   is   characteristic   of   the  period.     The  second,  an  urn  made  in 
1790,  shows  neo-classical  influence. 
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Tile  Tea-Kettle  at  the  left  (17-4U)  shows  the  rdcoco  influence  of  Louis  X\'.     The  other  was  made  in   1719 
and  remained  popular  until  the  latter  part  of  the   Eighteenth  Century 


the  "tee"-pot.  1670,  however,  is  the  date  of  tlie 
first  "tee"-pot.  By  that  time,  the  English  had  been 
converted  to  "chaw"  as  the  beverage  that  "cheers" 
but  does  not  "inebriate,"  and  had  learned  that  the 
"chaw"  liquid  should  be  served  and  not  the  steeped 
"chaw"  leaves,  as  we  hear  of  one  early  hostess 
doing.  Pepys  tells  in  his  diary  that  in  1660,  he 
for  the  first  time  tasted  a  rare  "china  drink"  called 
"chaw"  and  would  much  have  preferred  ale.  May- 
be it  was  unsweetened  and  milkless  or  lemonless. 
It  was  known  that  the  Chinese  considered  "chaw" 
a  pleasant  draught,  but  the  Englishman  knew  him- 
self for  a  difterent  person  from  the  Chinaman  and 
decided  to  make  a  good  medicine — all  the  more 
efficacious  because  it  cost,  with  the  tax  just  placed 
upon  it,  ten  pounds  sterling  per  pound.  Long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  century,  great  quantities  were 
being  brought  to  England  by  the  East  India  Co  and 
it  had  been  reduced  to  six  shillings  a  pound. 

Coffee  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1650;  and 
cocoa,  in  1657,  so  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa  came  in 
about  the  saine  time.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  life 
without  them,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  they 
quickly  "took  hold"  much  as  sodas  and  "sundaes" 
have  in  America. 

At  first,  receptacles  resembling  a  small,  slender, 
straight,  individual  coiifee-pot  were  used  for  all 
three  drinks,  till  very  soon  the  shapes  found  in 
Chinese  porcelain  were  imitated.  English  porce- 
lain, it  may  be  noted,  was  not  invented  much  before 
1750,  when  every  cottager  soon  had  her  lustre- 
ware,  as  well  as  everv  farmer's  wife  her  Sheffield 


]>late,  and  every  lady  of  the  Manor  her  sterling- 
plate.  To-day,  of  course,  the  pots  for  tea,  coffee 
and  cocoa  are  clearly  differentiated. 

As  for  tea-pots,  by  the  time  of  Anne  (1702-14) 
— whom  no  other  present  pleased  quite  so  well,  the 
shapes  had  become  squat  and  roundish,  an  excellent 
example  of  which  style  is  seen  in  the  kettle  with  a 
wicker  handle,  and  the  form  of  which  re.sembles  a 
Dutch  cheese.  It  is  dated  1724,  a  circumstance 
which  is  explained  by  the  vogue  of  Queen  Anne 
until  1725,  when  the  rococco  influence  of  Louis 
began  to  be  felt. 

The  kettle  of  1733  shows  a  combination  of  both 
styles,  the  shape,  the  simplicity  and  the  chased 
escutcheon  being  Queen  Anne,  whereas  the  work- 
manshi])  is  more  refined  and  the  base  is  ornamented 
in  relief  and  filigree. 

The  kettle  of  1740  is  still  more  ornate,  and  the 
shajie  has  become  the  characteristic  inverted  jiear. 

W'itJi  the  continental  influence  we  associate  more 
than  any  other  the  name  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  a 
French  silversmith  and  artist  who  lived  in  England 
for  forty  years.  His  work  so  far  as  mastery  of 
technique  goes,  is  considered  the  high-water  mark 
in  English  plate  and  is  much  sought  after  by 
connoisseurs. 

It  was  in  1760,  that  Robert  Adam  returned  to 
England  bringing  with  him  classical  motifs  in 
decoration  and  a  return  to  form  as  more  important 
than  ornament  and  to  smooth  surfaces  in  silver  as 
well  as  in  furniture.  This  is  the  Heppelwhite, 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


WITH  Rheinis  in  irrriilaccabie  ruins,  with 
Amiens  menaced,  with  the  thought  of 
the  unspeakable  loss  of  so  much  of  the 
best  of  what  Flanders  had  preserved  of  Gothic  art 
— can  we  find  any  faint  spark  consolation,  any  con- 
ceivable good  that  may  rise  from  the  ashes?  Future 
generations  have  been  robbed  of  their  legacy,  and 
for  what  has  gone  there  can  be  no  reparatimi,  no 
restoration. 

The  torch  of  mad,  barbarous  knltur,  flaming  arson 
instead  of  enlightenment  has  lighted  up  the  world 
with  the  sinister  glow-  of  destruction — but  it  has 
kindled,  too,  a  thing  beyond  and  above  its  under- 
standing. Embers  of  destruction  have  flamed  up 
in  a  love  for  the  things  that  have  been  destroyed. 

To  the  French,  indeed,  and  to  the  Belgians,  this 
new  love  for  the  beautiful  things  they  had  lived 
with,  must  indeed  be  a  passion,  and  to  the  world 
at  large,  once  indifferent  or  passively  appreciative. 

There  is,  in  this,  far  more  than  a  transient  in- 
terest born  of  present  events  in  Europe.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  Gothic  art  has  taken  on  a  new  life — 
it  is  rather  Gothic  art  is  now  discovered  to  have 
never  been  dead.  True  in  its  reflection  and  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  people  who  created  it, 
Gothic  art  is  immortal.  Shatter  its  images,  its 
spirit  w'ill  survive  for  all  time. 

Appreciation  has  moved  back  to  the  beginnings 
of  things,  through  the  art  of  the  18th  century, 
through  the  art  of  Renaissance  Holy,  until  it  has 
come  to  kneel,  as  at  a  shrine,  before  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Through  their  devotion,  and  not  through  tech- 
nical skill  or  sophisticated  manner,  the  architects 
and  carvers  and  weavers  of  the  Middle  Ages  created 
their  immortal  art.  Theirs  was  a  naivete,  a  self- 
lessness which  no  conscious  effort  of  to-day  could 
simulate.  They  loved  the  work  of  their  hands,  and 
left  that  love  to  smile  forth  at  the  world  for  all 
time  from  the  quiet  faces  of  carved  saints,  and  the 
gentle  faces  of  carved  virgins. 

Let  cults  of  self-expression  in  art,  let  egotism 
in  art  wave  its  red  flag  of  independence — at  the 
end,  the  sincere  and  the  clear  of  vision  will  come 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  older  arts.  And  from  none 
of  these  may  be  learned  more  of  the  real  purpose 
and  meaning  of  art  than  from  the  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Study,  inspiration,  devotion,  and 
finally  a  simple  and  abiding  lo\e  for  Gothic  art 
must  come  successively  to  those  who  own  the  finer 
perception  of  things. 

There  are  splendid  examples  in  the  ( loihic  rooms 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  examples 
which  hold  for  the  artists  and  the  craftsmen  of  to- 
day a  wealth  of  lessons  in  the  true  meaning  of  art 
and  in  the  ininiortalitv  of  the  Gothic  si)irit. 


But  (iothic  art  has  come  tu  a  [loint  iif  coiUact 
with  the  present  even  more  close  than  may  be  felt 
in  the  galleries  of  a  museum.  The  Demotte  galleries, 
of  Paris,  recently  opened  in  New  York,  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  showing  rare  tapestries  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  Middle  Ages,  examples  which  must 
fire  the  ambition  of  the  collector  no  less  than  they 
must  delight  the  subjective  senses  of  the  lover  of 
old  and  beautiful  works  of  art. 

French  towns  may  be  destroyed,  French  soldiers 
killed,  but  the  spirit  of  France,  old  and  finely 
wrought,  is  immortal  :  Rheims  may  be  levelled  to 
the  ground,  Amiens  may  perish,  but  the  spirit  of 
Gothic  art,  old  and  finely  wrought,  is  immortal,  and 
cannot  l)y  mortals  lie  destroyed. 


Courtesy  of  Demotte 
\'ir,Ljin  and  Child,  carved  stone.  School  of  Lorraine 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
(Continued  from  page  20) 

When  we  examine  this  picture  of  Whistler's,  in 
the  MetropoHtan  Museum,  we  at  once  feel  a  sHght 
charm  it  is  true,  hut  only  slight,  and  only  because 
of  a  delicate  pearly  tonality.  But  we  feel  the  same 
charm  in  face  of  some  wall  paper  of  a  pearly  tint, 
and  this  jiicture  is  nearly  as  empty  as  a  piece  of 
wall  paper. 

"Cremorne  Clarclens  No.  2" — what  a  subject  for 
a  great  poet !  What  could  not  Gleyre,  author  of 
the  immortal  "Lost  Illusions"  in  the  Louvre,  and 
once  Whistler's  master,  have  made  of  it!  To  those 
who  know  what  Cremorne  Gardens  in  London 
stand  for,  this  picture  is  nothing  but  empty  piffle 
in  paint. 

As  a  conception  it  is  nil,  as  a  composition  medi- 
ocre, as  an  expression  of  what  Cremorne  Gardens 
means,  it  is  worse  than  nil;  and,  as  for  the  technical 
side,  it  is,  as  drawing,  childish ;  as  color  it  has  no 
more  charm,  we  repeat,  than  a  piece  of  faded  pearly 
pink  and  blue  wall  paper;  and  as  for  surface  tech- 
nique it  has  but  one  quality,  he  obtained  what  he 
did — his  more  or  less  false  values — by  premier 
coup  brush-work,  showing  that  he  was  truly  clever. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  clever  little  stunt  in  dexterous, 
but  only  half-true,  brush  manipulation  and  paint 
distribution.  But  otherwise  it  is  as  empty  as  a 
deserted  cuckoo  nest,  and  of  no  more  consequence, 
at  least  to  a  thinking  man,  who  is  hungry  for  emo- 
tional exaltation,  than  the  drawing  of  a  child. 
And  when  once  we  have  seen  it,  and  have  used  up 
the  little  charm  of  tone  which  it  really  has,  we  pass 
it  by  more  and  more  as  we  find  it  more  and  more 
empty  of  all  thought,  of  definite  form,  of  all  ex- 
pression and,  therefore,  utterly  meaningless.  Its 
absolute  intellectual  and  spiritual  worthlessness 
becomes  at  last  irritating  as  we  see  wall  space — 
costly  to  the  taxpayer  to  maintain — allotted  to  it 
and  which  we  overcome  only  by  reflecting  that  a 
museum  is  a  sort  of  historical  store-house  for  show- 
ing the  evolution  of  art,  in  which  the  good  and  much 
bad  is  shown,  either  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

This  is  not  an  onslaught  on  Whistler.  It  is  an 
attack  on  the  intellectual  triviality  often  inflicted 
upon  us  with  such  pomposity  as  in  this  piece  of 
painting — one  can  scarcely  call  it  a  picture.  We 
are  not  knocking  Whistler.  W'e  are  attacking  his 
childish  drivelling  point  of  view — that  merely 
clever  brush-manipulation  is  art  of  a  high  order, 
and  which  moreover  violates  his  own  famous  dic- 
tum: "A  picture  is  finished  when  all  trace  of  the 
means  used  to  bring  about  the  end  has  disappeared." 
We  hope,  in  an  early  issue,  to  do  full  justice  to 
him,  and  to  indicate  the  true  place  he  occupies  in 
the  world  of  art. 

Luckily  for  Whistler  he  once  departed  from  his 
fadistic  and  foolish  art  pose  and  became  real  human 
and  painted  the  "Portrait  of  My  Mother,"  which 


is  so  line  that,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  it  would 
insure  him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  mankind, 
whom  he  .so  often  affected  to  despise,  an  affection 
mingled  with  regret  at  what  he  failed  to  be  but 
might  have  become  had  his  soul  not  been  twisted 
by  the  neurotic  gang  in  Paris,  which  he  frequented 
and  of  which  that  artificial  and  wayward  genius, 
Baudelaire,  was  the  inspirer — in  that  Paris  where 
he  stayed  too  long.  Had  Whistler  always  been 
real  human,  and  had  he  made  less  use  of  charlatan- 
ism to  advertise  himself;  and,  instead  of  developing 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies"  had  always 
sought  to  captivate  the  heart  of  mankind,  as  he  did 
in  his  mother's  portrait,  he  would  have  used  his 
unusual  technical  genius  to  creating  a  larger  art 
baggage  than  he  is  now  traveling  with  down  the 
ages. 

And  the  world  would  have  been  the  gainer,  and 
his  influence,  instead  of  having  been  destructive — 
because  of  his  railing  at  the  expression  of  ideas 
and  of  morals  and  of  altruism  in  art,  would  have 
been  creative  of  more  and  more  truly  great  works 
of  art  to  the  glory  of  America. 


CLASSIC  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued  from  page  41) 

entablature,  the  scheme  used  had  no  bad  results.  It 
was  just  this  anxiety  for  thin  joints  that  led  to  the 
cutting  of  the  flutes  in  place,  for  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  to  set  these  fluted  drums  without 
spalling,  with  such  a  tight  joint.  In  point  of  fact, 
whether  due  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  columns  or 
whether  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  any  other 
method  by  the  Greeks,  the  entire  building  was  prac- 
tically set  in  the  rough  and  cut  in  situ.  Even  the 
stones  of  the  stylobate  and  the  ashlar  of  the  cella 
walls  were  set  rough,  and  afterwards  dressed  to  a 
perfectly  smooth  plane  surface,  but  in  this  case  also 
the  joints  were  treated  in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  beds  of  the  columns,  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure accuracy  in  setting  and  as  a  guide  for  the  fu- 
ture re-surfacing,  a  narrow  draft  line  was  finished 
around  the  edges  of  the  stone,  so  that  when  first 
set  these  stones  presented  an  appearance  not  dis- 
similar from  certain  forms  of  rustication.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  the  idea  of  rustication  originated 
from  this  early  method  of  re-surfacing,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  fact  that  in  most  Classic 
rustications  the  joint  is  in  the  centre  of  the  depth 
of  the  rustication,  instead  of  being  on  the  edge  of 
the  projecting  part,  as  is  usual  in  modern  construc- 
tion. A  Greek  example  of  rustication  may  be  seen 
in  the  base  of  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  This 
method  of  re-surfacing  the  entire  temple  after  the 
work  was  set  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  of  the  temples  certain  portions  have  never 
been  completed. 

Note:    This    article   will    be    continued    in    the    June    issue. 
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The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made   Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 

executed  by   hand    in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 

CHICAGO:    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 


EST. 


1852. 


Oriental  Rues 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE    CARPETS 

JosephWildSCo. 

Fi Ith  Ave.  at  35ih St. •  Ncw\oi-k 


FINE  nrSTIQUE  6.  MODERrS 
ORIENTALS  •  VnST  PlSSORT- 
mENT  ■    mODERRTE      PRICES 

SPECIAL  DESIGMS  S.  PLPtlPS 
COLORS  IN  WESTERIN  RUOS 
OF         M  I  C  M         QUftUlTY 

KeNT'CoSTIKYRM 

„  TRADING        CO.         INC. 

485    FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 
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MADISON  AVE.,  J  VST  SOVTH  0/^34=: 


Ordinary  People  Can  Make  Ordinary 
Things  For  Ordinary  Homes 

vl/cHuGH 

Originates  Unusual   Things  For 

Unusual  Homes. 

This  is  appreciated  bv   the  Discriminating. 

'^Joseph  T.  'JitcHiigh  &  Son 

9  West  J.2IH1  Street,  New  York 
--THE    HOUSE    OF   THE    UNUSUAL-- 
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ones  &  printiisJi 

RUG    SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE  and  Modern  Chinese 
and  other  Oriental  Rugs  in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.  Modern 
Chinese  Rugs  of  superior  quality 
and  designs  made  to  order  for  de- 
livery in  six  month. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 


CURRENT  NOTES 


GIAN— LORENZO  BERNINI 
(1598-1680) 

It  is  unfortunate  that  an  artist  of  such  great  im- 
portance should  be  so  little  known  in  America  and 
so  badly  represented  in  our  Museums  and  private 
collections.  And  it  is  a  still  greater  misfortune  that 
America  has  allowed  the  race  of  "Huns"  to  dis- 
cover his  value  many  years  ago,  and  who  now 
hold  a  number  of  his  best  works.  It  is  surprising 
too  that  this  great  master,  whose  genius  was  rec- 
ognized in  the  seventeenth  century,  should  in  the 
eighteenth  have  been  so  absurdly  misunderstood, 
and  his  genius  of  invention  and  originality  should 
have  been  interpreted  as  being  baroque. 

The  perfect  technique  of  Bernini  is  obvious 
even  to  those  with  a  slight  knowledge  of  sculpture. 
His  perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  his  delicate 
use  of  his  chisel,  that  might  rival  the  painter's 
brush,  could  scarcely  be  termed  as  belonging  to 
the  age  of  decadence.  His  understanding  of  com- 
position and  balance  is  almost  a  revelation. 

As  a  portraitist  Bernini  also  achieved  great  fame. 
He  made  the  busts  of  the  greatest  personages  of 
his  day,  both  in  Italy  and  France,  and,  under  the 
Popes  Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.,  he  made 
portraits  of  the  principal  members  of  the  papal 
court.  It  is  in  these  that  he  excelled,  for  he  not 
only  caught  the  sincere  physical  resemblance,  but 
he  portrayed  the  very  soul  of  his  subjects. 

Bernini  was  master  of  his  age.  It  was  he  above 
others  who  knew  how  to  create  art-made  joy  and 


smiles.  It  was  he  who  ga\e  to  architecture  and 
form  a  new  truth  that  reclothed  the  marble  and 
gilded  churches  and  made  live  upon  the  altars  a 
world  of  little  loves  and  smiling  feminine  forms. 
Never     was     story     nicjre     adequately     rendered. 

In  his  "Vita  di  Bernini"  Professor  Munoz  of  the 
University  of  Rome  has  most  interestingly  pointed 
that  the  marble  group,  "Apollo  and  Daphne,"  is  the 
evolution  of  Bernini's  first  conception  in  present- 
ing the  mythological  characters.  This  he  made, 
first  in  bronze,  and  it  after  resulted  in  one  of  his 
greatest  works. 

The  Apollo  and  Daphne  in  marble,  the  life-size 
group,  is  at  the  Borghese  Gallery  in  Rome;  the 
smaller  bronze  group,  which  is  in  "cire  perdue,"  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Tolentino  Gallery. 

In  the  first  composition  in  bronze,  the  two  figures 
are  surrounded  by  little  fluttering  winged  loves. 
There  is  the  Daphne  who  is  who  is  held  close  in 
the  grasp  of  Apollo,  an  exquisite  springtime  figure 
already  half  faded  and  changed  into  the  rustling 
laurel  leaves,  as  she  flees  from  the  too  hasty  claim 
of  her  lover,  and  in  her  face  is  written  more  regret 
than  fear  at  the  loss  of  her  pursuer.  The  face  and 
attitude  of  Apollo  in  this  group  show  the  tenacious 
quality  of  a  more  material  love.  His  expression  of 
wrapt  admiration,  is  that  of  one  who  believes  that 
his  feeling  for  Daphne  is  enough  to  save  her  from 
her  doom.  In  this  first  interpretation,  the  strong 
idea  the  artist  portrays  is  that  of  love. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  astonishment  which 
Bernini  depicts  later  in  the  marble,  of  the  man 
who  sees  the  flight  of  the  woman  he  loves 
through  no  fault  but  his  own  folly,  and  in  his 
stupor  he  be- 
comes resigned 
to  her  inevitable 
fate. 

Both  are 
Greek  and 
classic  in  spirit, 
carved  with 
such  consum- 
m  a  t  e  mastery 
that  we  almost 
forget  the  mar- 
ble or  b  r  o  n  z  e 
and  hear  only 
the  whispering 
sad  leaves.  It 
is  a  magnificent 
W'Ork  and  com- 
pels admiration 
even  from  those 
whose  training 
t  e  n  d  to  1  i  m  i  t 
their  prefer- 
ences for  works 
of  another  type. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT 
EXCEPTIONAL  PIECES 
ARE  TO  BE  FOUND  AT 
THE  SHOP  OF  McHUGH? 


Jl  McBUGfl 
garden  seat  ivilh 
gat;  striped caricpy 


THE  shop  itself  has  stood  in  the 
same  spot,  on  a  well-travelled 
street,  for  over  forty  years.  In 
those  early  days,  instead  of  the  great 
office  buildings,  there  were  only  pri- 
vate residences.  The  street  grew,  the 
shop  grew  —  and  the  willow  pieces 
grew.  Not  in  size,  of  course  ! — but  in 
attractiveness,  ingenuity  and  conveni- 
ence. That  is  why  to-day  people  with 
country  homes  or  out-of-door  corners 
in  city  homes,  or  even  city  apartments 
that  are  to  have  a  summery  air,  like  to 
come  here. 

Only  recently  the  owner  of  a  house-boat  "discovered"  with  enthusiasm 
that  he  could  have  beautifully  stained  weather-proof  chairs,  upholstered  in 
sea-proof  materials,  with  rail  cushions  and  rubber  caps,  instead  of  the  red- 
plush  atrocities  he  had  "invested  in"  last  season.  A  woman  whose  war  duties 
will  keep  her  in  the  city  had  her  apartment  transformed  with  attractively 
stained  and  enamelled  willow  furniture,  gaily  upholstered  in  cretonne.  What 
a  cool,  comfortable  air  it  will  give  during  the  warm  days  to  come !  A  suburban 
dweller  has  the  delight  of  a  cool  sun-and-rain  protected  sleeping  couch,  with 
a  waterproof  mattress,  for  his  sleeping  porch.  Why,  even  from  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies  have  orders  come  for  the  convertible  chaise  longue,  the 
clever  space-saving  foursome  table,  the  companionable  porch  chairs,  the 
decorative  flower-boxes,  and  other  willow  delights. 

This  shop,  however,  has  more  than  willow  specialties.  There  are  always 
the  most  unusual  cretonnes  and  chintzes  to  be  had,  and  rugs.  At  present  there 
are  seme  charming  hooked-work  affairs  from  New  England.  Then,  besides, 
there  are  always  so  many  little  odd  and  decorative  household  pieces  that  will 
make  delightful  wedding  gifts. 

Making     curtains,     upholstering     furniture,     painting     and 
"  decorating  is  done  in  the  same  good  way  this  firm  has  followed 

for  forty  years. 

JOSEPH  P.  MCHUGH  @50N 

9  Ufet  42nd  Street  -  New  \ork.. 
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COINAGE,  TEA-KETTLES  AND  HISTORY 
(Continued  from  page  44) 
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HIGH  -CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES,  WORKS  OF  ART 
EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY  FURNITURE 

647   Fiftli   Avenue  New  York   City 

Paris:    57    Rue    la    Boetie 


Sheraton,  Chippendale  period  or  the  Middle  Geor- 
gian, to  which,  and  to  the  Queen  Anne  period,  our 
Colonial  style  is  related. 

Examples  dated  1790  and  1807  excellently  illus- 
trate this  meo-classical  influence.  These,  however, 
are  not  tea-kettles.  They  are  "urns"  ^  a  sort  of 
family  or  party  piece  intended  to  brew,  or  to  boil, 
usually,  for  more  persons  at  one  time  than  possible 
in  the  smaller  tea-pot,  and  they  suggest  a  limerick 
written  in  1835 : 

John's  wife  and  John  were  tete-a-tete. 
She  witty  was.     Industrious,  he. 

Says  John,  "I've  earned  the  bread  we've  ate." 
"And  I,"  said  she,  "have  'urned'  the  tea." 

The  late  Georgian  Period,  heading  for  the 
execrable  Victorian,  began  about  1620,  when  again 
the  French  influence  was  manifest,  and  decoration 
again  became  more  elaborate  and  heavy,  although 
more   restrained  than   in   France. 

THE  MARKS  ON  ENGLISH  SILVER 
As  for  the  marks  on  English  silver,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  i.  c.,  the  Britannia,  the 
Hall  Mark  of  London,  and  mystifying  date-letters, 
there  may  also  be  the  mark  of  a  provincial  assay 
or  "touch"  and  a  duty  mark. 


O     S3     9     03 


Hall  Marks  on  silver  made  by  John  Robins  in  London, 
1792,  king's  head  denoting  that  duty  has  been  paid 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  research  work  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Jackson,  an  English  barrister,  we  have  to-day 
almost  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  English 
silversmiths  working  during  the  last  few  hundred 
years. 
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Hall  Marks,  Brittania  Standard.  London,  1720 

The  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  still  a 
powerful  organization,  started  out  as  a  trade-guild 
or  "mistery,"  and  still  believes  in  trade  secrets  and 
mystery — whence  to  this  day  the  continuation  of 
anonymity,  and  instead  of  a  straightforward  date, 
a  date  letter. 

Its  extraordinary  influence  goes  back  to  1327, 
when  it  was  granted  plenary  rights  to  make  and 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  realm  regarding  this  par- 
ticular trade — since  which  time,  it  is  true,  certain 
royal  or  parliamentary  supervisions  have  been  from 
time  to  time  imposed.  It  has  given  London  many 
mayors,  it  has  played  an  important  economic  and 
political  role,  and  to  its  jealous  integrity  it  may 
proudly  claim  is  due  the  unbroken  and  sterling 
quality  of  English  plate  for  nearly  600  years,  what- 
ever the  vicissitudes  of  coinage. 
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F.  Kleinberger  Galleries 
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M.:indcrt    Holb., 

725  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Jetween   56th   and   57th   Streets 


INC. 


ANCIENT 
PAINTINGS 


Specialties 

PRIMITIVES 
OF  ALL  SCHOOLS 

OLD   DUTCH  MASTERS 
SPANISH  OLD  MASTERS 
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Yamanaka  ^  Co 


A  CORDIAL  Invitation  is  extended 
'^  to  our  Art' Loving  Patrons  to  in- 
spect the  New  Galleries  and  the 
wonderful    collection    of   Oriental  Art. 


Tolentmo  Gallery 


ROME 
57  via  Sistina 


NEW  YORK 
749  Fifth  Avenue 


Authentic  Antiques 

Tapestries  Works  of  Art 

Interior  Decorations 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  AND  MUSEUM  PIECES 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

An  critics  are  now  advising  mu' 
seums  and  collectors  of  taste  to 
buy  Italian  Renaissance  Furniture 


OLD  KORALS  L\  NEW  ELRNITURE 

(Continued  from  paijc  37) 

opment  from  the  Mediaeval  "dressor."  It  remained 
in  favor  for  many  years,  and  Welsh  dressers  were 
common  articles  of  furniture  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land throughout  the  Stuart  reigns. 

After  the  cramping  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth, when  the  most  modest  attempts  at  luxury 
were  frowned  on,  and  originality  was  ruthlessly 
crushed  out,  suddenly  with  the  restoration  of  a 
Stuart  of  the  throne,  an  era  of  innovations  and 
"many  inventions"  in  English  furniture  design 
came  into  being.  These  were  really  the  days  of 
transition  from  the  old  order  of  things  to  the  new 
—  from  household  furnishings  that,  beautiful 
though  they  often  were,  yet  in  the  main  must  be 
judged  as  rather  primitive  in  character  and  ex- 
tremely limited  in  number,  to  the  comfort  and  the 
elegance  that  were  firmly  established  under  William 
and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne. 

The  crude  Gothic  cupboard,  designed  for  utility 
and  put  to  so  many  homely  uses  as  well  as  high 
ones,  had  now  become  the  elegant  and  elaborate 
cabinet  which  was  a  great  favorite  until  the  very 
end  of  the  Georgian  era.  During  the  years  of  the 
Dutch  reigns,  these  cabinets  were  frequently  lac- 
quered in  imitation  of  those  imported  from  China, 
and  set  upon  extravagantly  carved  and  gilded 
stands.  The  delicate  little  carved  and  painted 
cabinets  were  a  later  development  and  show  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  work  of  the  Georgian  de- 
signers. China  cupboards,  three-cornered  cup- 
boards, cupboards  with  wooden  doors  and  with 
glazed  ones,  cabinets  with  a  single  compartment 
and  those  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  drawers 
and  pigeon-holes,  desks  and  secretaries,  even  the 
now  indispensable  bookcase  —  all  these  came  into 
being  during  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. And  all  of  them,  closely  or  remotely,  can 
claim  relationship  with  those  far-away  Gothic 
creations  which,  together  with  the  chest,  formed 
the  first  English  attempts  at  furniture-making. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  with  such  distinguished 
lineage  and  with  so  many  slow  years  of  development 
behind  them,  both  the  chest  and  the  cupboard  (in 
its  endless  variety)  should  offer  splendid  material 
for  decorative  purposes  and  the  very  maximum  of 
utilitarian  value,  for  which,  indeed,  both  of  them 
were  first  of  all  designed.  Ancient  chests  and  old 
Gothic  cupboards  are  fascinating  if  one  is  so  rarely 
fortunate  as  to  have  acquired  originals.  In  them 
as  in  no  other  old  furniture,  the  very  breath  and 
flavor  of  antiquity  seems  to  have  been  preserved. 
But  if  originals  are  unobtainable,  as  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  they  necessarily  must  be,  such 
modern  reproductions  as  illustrated  in  this  article 
offer  a  surprisingly  satisfactory  substitute. 

Xote: — The  service  department  will  gladly  answer  inquiries  re- 
garding prices,  etc.,  of  any  piece  of   furniture  here   described. 
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Early  Qhincse  zArt 

COMPRISING  IMPORTANT  EXAMPLES  OF 

Old  Chinese  Porcciai?i 

Han,   'Vang  and  Sung  lottery 

T'ersia?i  Faience 


IN  THE  GALLERIES  OF 


Parish- H^atson  &  Co. 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

^60  Fifth  zAvenue,  D^{e\r  To>\ 


Inc. 


Entjatice  to  the 
T)re:cer  &  Co.,  , 


Galleries,  as  hitherto,  through 
'r  hy  ivay  of  Forty-Sixth  Street 
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SATINOVER 
GALLERIES 


Importers   of 


SELECTED 
OLD  MASTERS 


PAINTINGS  of  merit,  purchased  now, 
are  absolutely  sound  investments  and 
not  luxuries.  Our  prices  are  very  rea- 
sonable. We  guarantee  the  genuineness  of 
all  pictures  we  sell,  and  any  purchase  made 
from  us  is  exchangeable  within  three  years 
from  date  of  sale. 


No.  3  West  Fifty-Sixtli  St. 

NEW   YORK  CITY 


lUuslraltd  booklet 
Senl   On    Request 


JACOPO  AVANZI  DI  VERONA— 14th  CENTURY 
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chnEhrich  Galleries 

Iloalers  in 

^amltnija  by  "(!i)l&  fflaBtcra" 


Beautiful   paintings  by  early  Masters 
can  be  purchased  at   very  mod- 
crate   prices  wKen  merit    is 
desired    rather    than    a 
great    name. 

Further  Details  upon  Request 

707  Fifth  Avenue  at  55th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


@i«&W 


Lov 


of  Fii 


CHINA  anJ  GLASSWARE 

will  find  at  our  E,tal>H»hni<rnt  the  LarBest  and  Most 
Complete  exhibit  of  Choice  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
and  CRYSTAL  to  be  found   anywhere 

Inspection  invited 
Fifth  Ave.  ana  30th  St.         -:-        New  York 
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O  D  S  O  N 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover.  Mr.  Dod- 
son has  spent 
twenty-five  years 
in  learning  how  to 
build  houses  the 
birds  like.  "Bird  Lodge,"  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Kankakee  River,  is  thronged 
with  native  birds.  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Mar- 
tins, each  must  have  a  special  style  house. 

Prices  range  from  $1.60  to  $65.00. 
BIRD   BOOK  FREE.      In  it  Mr.   Dodson, 
President  of  the  American   Audubon   Asso- 
ciation,  tells  you   how   he   attracts   hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird    Lodge,"    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in   color   taken    from    "Nature    Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  IIL 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
:ry  state.  A  real  commercial  Trap. 
:  $6.00  Lo.b.   Kankakee,   111. 
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THE    MUSEUM    AND    THE    WAR 

The  great  reality  of  the  present  is  the 
war.  Gradually  the  American  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  its  insistent  de- 
mands, to  a  degree  unappreciated  m  its 
earlier  stages.  Still  more  as  the  months 
go  on  must  the  privations,  the  econ- 
omies, the  hardships,  to  say  nothing  o£ 
the  bitterness  of  human  losses,  come 
deeply  home  to  people. 

With  these  demands  confronting  us, 
together  with  the  many  eager  calls  and 
"drives"  in  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.,  the  Liberty  Loans  and 
other  nation-wide  movements,  it  is  but 
natural  that  one's  thoughts  turn  toward 
retrenchment  in  the  fields  where,  appar- 
ently, the  actual  visible  return  upon  the 
investment  is  least  evident. 

To  many  a  former  supporter  ot  an 
art  institute  has  come  the  tjuestion  ot 
continued  support  and  membership,  to 
be  answered  frequently  by  a  cessation 
of  former  activities  and  a  withdrawal 
of  further  support.  , 

Natural  though  this  action  may  be,  its 
rcsidt  is  inevitably  serious,  and  i£  c""" 
tinucd  for  long,  and  if  wide-spread,  but 
little  short  of  a  public  calamity.  Ihe 
museums  must,  naturally,  take  thought 
regarding  it.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  he 
Chicago  Art  Institute  we  find  quoted 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying 
here.     It  says :  .  t    i  1  . 

"We  admire  the  motive.  It  bespeaks 
a  moral  earnestness  very  encouraging  to 
behold.  And  yet  we  believe  it  is  a  mis- 
taken economy,  unfair  to  professionals 
who  live  by  their  art,  unfair  to  a  public 
that  depends  on  artistic  pleasures  to 
keep  its  spirits  up,  and  unfair  to  the 
givers  themselves,  as  the  movements 
They  have  hitherto  supported  will  get  a 
setback  from  which  they  will  be  slow 
to  recover.  Then,  too,  it  strikes  us  that 
such  economy  is  premature,  to  say  the 
least  and  strangely  out  of  harmony 
with'  the  behavior  of  the  great  warring 
nations  in  that  regard.    Take  a  case  in 

""'France,  so  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
'exhausted'  and  'bled  white.'  Yct_  the 
Paris  salons  continue.  Music  survives^ 
The  theatre,  while  gravely  hampered,  is 
by  no  means  extinct.  The  embellish- 
ment of  cities  goes  on,  not  as  before  the 
war,  but  with  astonishing  fearlessness 
considering.  New  acquisitions  are  still 
be  1  g  made  by  the  Direction  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  just  at  present  Pans  is  hav- 
ing the  finest  of  all  rose  shows. 

"We  are  convinced  that  fine,  artistic 
movements  deserve  support  "\  America 
despite  the  war.  We  are  almost  tempted 
to  think  that  they  deserve  especial  sup- 
port because  of  the  war.  Ihe.r  eiit  re 
nfiuence  tends  toward  a  ^f^'  ^^Xm 
some  morale.  Things  will  be  glum 
enough  without  our  deliberately  robbing 
existence  of  its  enjoyments.  There  s 
no  need  of  doing  so  noW;_  In  all  likeli- 
hood there  never  will  be. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum for  April-May  appears  an  article 
along  very  similar  lines,  from  which 
also  we  q.uote :  ,      ,,     i  i     „» 

"These  war  relief  appeals  should  not, 
however,  blind  us  to  the  real  fact  that 
we  as  a  people  are  in  the  crucible  to- 
day and  require  more  than  ever  a  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  our  deep  need^ot 
the  inspiration  of  art  and  of  the  other 
aspects  of   the  higher  life. 

"Our  art  museums,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  maintained  as  institutions  'by  and 
for  the  people,'  must  inevitably  become 
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^^    Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 

^ffi  and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc. 

=       563  Fifth  Avenae,  near  46lh  St..  N.  Y. 
Established    1746 

TN  the  Galleries  is  assembled  a  eomplele  line  of 
-*■  produrts  from  the  Royal  Copenhagen  fae- 
lories.  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  is  prized 
throughout  the  world  for  its  superb  beauty  and 
deep  restraint  of  color.     The  exquis" 
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more  and  more  life-giving  oases  in  a 
desert  of  war  talk  and  war  fear  and  war 
hope — restful  places  in  which  peace  and 
inspiration  maj'  be  found,  and  where 
that  high  courage  which  is  bred  of  noble 
ideals,  may  be  strengthened  and  pre- 
pared for  whatever  sacrifice  ma\-  be 
necessary  to  establish  forever  the  true 
spirit  of  democracy  among  all   men." 


ETCHED  PORTRAITS 
By  Anthony  Van  Dvck 

The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design 
has  recently  acquired  a  fine  impression 
of  the  second  state  of  the  etched  por- 
trait of  Jodocus  de  Momper  by  Anthony 
Van  Dyck.  Etching  was  but  a  small 
phase  of  Van  Dyck's  activity,  on!3'  twen- 
ty-one examples  in  all  being  attributed 
to  him,  nineteen  of  which  are  portraits ; 
but  no  one,  with  the  single  exception  ot 
Rembrandt,  and  he  only  infrequently, 
has  surpassed  Van  Dyck  in  the  purity 
and  force  of  his  style,  or  in  the  straight- 
forward characterization  and  simplicity 
of  his  etched  portraits.  No  less  charm- 
ing than  his  oil  portraits,  they  are  more 
vigorous  in  their  handling  and  more 
manly  in  their  effect.  With  a  few  bold 
strokes,  and  with  an  unerring  elimina- 
tion of  unessentials,  Van  Dyck  concen- 
trated on  the  salient  features  of  his  sit- 
ters, and  by  a  cleverness  of  selection 
gave  a  characterization  that  reveals 
much  of  their  personality. 

In  the  etching  of  De  Momper  these 
essential  features  of  Van  Dyck's  treat- 
ment are  readily  felt.  The  concentra- 
tion is  admirably  focused  on  the  head 
by  the  summary  yet  structural  treatment 
of  both  the  body  and  setting.  The  head 
is  the  only  part  at  all  carefully  modeled, 
but  with  such  restraint  that  not  a  line  or 
dot  could  be  removed  without  destroy- 
ing the  quality  of  the  whole.  The  bony 
structure  of  the  skull  is  perfectly  felt 
under  the  skin,  while  the  wrinkles  of 
the  forehead  and  the  flabbiness  of  the 
cheeks  are  suggested  with  a  mastery  of 
touch  that  is  almost  startling.  Yet  there 
is  no  undue  emphasis  or  vulgar  realism 
about  these  details.  They  are  a  part  ot 
the  man,  and  so  had  to  be  etched ;  but 
they  are  merely  hinted  at,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  them  only  as  we  would  be 
conscious  of  them  in  the  living  man. 
By  these  carefully  selected  suggestions 
ot'  external  characteristics  Van  Dyck 
has  given  us  more  than  the  mere  out- 
ward appearance,  we  ha\e  the  very 
character  of  the  man.  Quick  and  vig- 
orous in  thought  and  action,  easily 
stirred  to  anger,  but  witli  a  readiness 
of  wit  that  soon  sees  the  humorous  side 
cf  a  situation,  such  is  the  reading  ot 
De  Momper's  character  from  this  vital 
etching  by  Van  Dyck. 

Judocus  de  Momper  was  a  landscape 
and  marine  painter  and  an  etcher  of 
average  merit.  He  was  born  in  Ant- 
werp in  1564.  and  died  in  1634,  only  a 
few  years  after  this  portrait  W'as  exe- 
cuted. His  paintings  are  to  be  see.i  in 
many  European  galleries,  especially  in 
Dresden   and   Madrid. 

The  impression  under  discussion  is 
from  the  Gillis  Hendrix  edition  (164,i) 
of  Van  Dyck  s  famous  "Iconography." 
This  editioii  was  the  second  to  be  issued, 
the  first  having  been  published  at  in- 
tervals by  Martin  van  den  Enden  durin.g 
the  years  from  1626  until  after  16%. 
The  first  edition,  however,  did  not  con- 
tain the  Jodocus  de  Momper,  nor  in  l.'.ct 
any  of  the  fifleen  absolutely  authenticat- 
■ed   portrait   etchings  by  Van   Dyck,   al- 
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ilioiigh  they  liad  inidcnibtedly  been  rxe- 
eiitcd  diirirg  the  lime  when  Vnn  clcn 
Endcn's  edition  was  published.  This 
folio  included  only  eighty  portraits,  all 
but  three  being  by  other  engravers 
w^orking  irom  oil  grisaille  panels  that 
Van  Dyck  had  made  as  models.  The  at- 
tribution of  these  three  etchings  to  Van 
Dyck  has  been  questioned  by  the  lafcst 
authority  on  the  subject,  Arthur  M. 
Hind,  and  so  they  need  not  detain  us 
here. 

In  the  Hendrix  edition  of  1645,  which 
contained  101  portraits,  the  fifteen  au- 
thentic etched  portraits  by  Van  Dyck 
occur,  although  in  various  degrees  of 
reworking  by  engravers,  i^ive  remained 
untouched,  and  the  De  Momper  in  the 
Museum  Collection  is  one  of  these ;  five 
had  only  a  background  added ;  while  the 
rest  were  either  in  part  or  entirely  re- 
worked by  an  engraver.  The  Franz 
Snyders,  of  which  the  Museum  owns  a 
fine  impression  of  the  first  state,  before 
the  reworking,  was  one  of  the  subjects 
so  treated. 

The  De  Momper  in  the  Museum  is  an 
impression  of  the  first  published  state, 
although  an  earlier  state  without  the 
ettering  or  Hendrix's  monogram  exists. 
These  first  states  are  either  artist's 
proofs  or  were  printed  by  Van  Dyck 
and  presented  as  gifts  to  friends.  As 
few  of  these  impressions  were  pulled 
off  the  press,  the  plates  were  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition  when  they  passed  into 
Hendrix's  hands,  and  have  (those  that 
were  untouched  by  the  engraver,  at 
least)  all  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
the  unpublished  impressions. 

The  first  states  of  these  portraits 
have,  of  course,  become  extremely  rare, 
so  that  we  are  also  very  fortunate  in 
possessing  the  splendid  first  state  of  the 
Franz  Snyders,  which  is  considered  by 
many  critics  to  be  Van  Dyck's  greatest 
etched  portrait.  This  is  from  the  Isaac 
C.  Bates  collection.  Only  the  head  has 
been  executed,  but  the  perfect  placing 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
imagination  readily  supplies  the  missing 
body.  The  subtilty  of  the  placing  of 
the  head  on  the  plate  may  be  immediate- 
ly realized  if  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween this  impression  showing  Van 
Dyck's  intention,  with  a  reproduction 
printed  with  the  head  in  the  center  of 
the  paper.  How  much  of  the  charm  is 
lost  by  this  mere  shifting  of  a  few 
inches !  It  can  be  compared  in  this  re- 
spect only  to  an  oriental  work. 

These  two  etchings  give  one  an  ad- 
mirable opportunity  to  study  at  first 
hand  the  style  and  technique  of  one  of 
the  greatest  portrait  etchers  that  the 
world  has  produced. — Bulletin  of  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 


NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 
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The  best  ancient  and  modern  productions 
of  tt^  master  craftsmen  have;  been  assertj- 
blcd  to  create  my  broad  collection  of 
Chinese  lamps.  Artistry,  variety,  and 
beauty  mark  this  unusual  exhibit. 

EDWARD  I.  FARMER 

CHINESE  ARTS  AND    DECORATIONS 

5  West  56th  Street.  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

PLBLISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ART  NEWS  CO  .  Inc. 

15-17  EAST  40ih  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of 
successful  publication,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  authority  on 
American  art  matters  in  both 
the    United  States  and  Europe. 

All  important  picture,  print  and 
book  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 
PUBLISHED   WEEKLY— $3.00  A  YEAR— 37   ISSUES 

Canada,  S3. 35;  Foreign  Counlriei,  13.75 
(Wtekly  from  Oct.  15  lo  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  nummer) 
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It  describes  every  j)laiit  and  tree  necesBary  to 
beautify  your  Gardens   and  tells  bow  to  plant. 

VISIT  OUR  NURSERY 

You  will  actually  see  the  bigh  Standard 
we  uiaintuin  on  our  500  acres — Tbe  best  in 
HOMEGROWN  ROSES,  TREES,  SHRUBS  and 
PERENNIALS. 

PLANT  NOW 

KEEP    YOUR    HOME    RESTFUL    AND    BEAUTIFUL 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium. 

Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  vv'ith 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heat  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  with 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price$1.00.  Trial  size  10c. 
Your  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied.  '•^~. 
IVrile  for  Full  Particulars 

E.E.Keller,      Box  aso,  station  b.'^    Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Clearly' 
You,Too,Can  Hear! 

Inasmuch  as  300.000  users  of  the  "ACOUS- 
TICON"  have  had  the  same  results  from  it  as 
Mr.  Garrett  Brown,  whose  photo  appears  above, 
we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  urging  every  deaf 
person,  wilhout  a  penny  of  expense,  solely  and 
entirely  at  our  risk,  to  accept  the 

1918  Acousticon 

ForlODayi'  |  DICTOGRAPH '  No  Deposit 
Free  Trial   i  ^     product       I .  fjj,  Expense 

Since  the  perfecting  of  our  new  1918  "ACOUSTI- 
CON"— smaller,  better  and  just  as  strong  as  ever,  it 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  in  the  above  picture. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  write  saying  that  you  are 
hard  of  hearing  and  will  try  the"ACOUSTICON." 
Tiie  trial  will  not  cost  you  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay 
delivery  charces. 

WARNING!  ISrs'holwnl^ 


for  any  instrument  for  the  deaf  until  you  have  tried  it. 

The"ACOUSTICON"  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  you  have  tried  in  the  past, send  for  your 
free  trial  of  the  "ACOUSTICON"  today  and  con- 
vince  yourself— you  alone  to  decide.  Address 
GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO..  1329  Candler  BIdg.,  New  York 

Canadian  Adiire=s.  .;l'1  New  Hirks  Hldp..  Montreal 


A  Water-Color  White 

especially  prepared  to  fulfill  a  need 
long  demanded  by  ARITISTS,  DE- 
SIGNERS and  ILLUSTRATORS. 
Endorsed    by    the    leading    Artists, 
Art  Schools,  Art  Publications. 
For    Writing,    Lettering    and   Ruling 
Pens — For  Fine  Art  Brushes  and 
Air   Brushes. 
Snow   White   Fluid   will   cover   the 
desired    surface    in    a    single    coat, 
flows    readily,    dries     quickly     and 
dries  opaque.    Will  not  powder  nor 
rub  after  drying;  unaffected  by  ac- 
tion of  sunlight  or  electricity,  or  by 
temperature. 

Made  in  two  grades,  "Special"  for 
pen  and  brush  or  air  brush,  and 
"Regular"     for     best     Poster     use. 

"Special"  grade  250  in  half  ounce  jars:  ful 
oint  size  $2.00.  Trial  orcler  sent  prepaid  any 
where  in  U.  S..  on  receipt  of  coin  or  money 
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order.  On  sale  at  better  Art 
Stores  generally.  Special 
offer  to  Art  Dealers. 

Descriptiie   lileralure    sent 
Free  on   Request 

J  .    W.    J^^^N  s  T  O  N 

Fine  Arts  Building 

Dept.  R.,  Kochester,   N.  Y. 
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CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL.    119   Beach  Street      - 
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SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIVING  MODELS 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  in  the  NUDE 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  painters,  illustrators,  designers, 
architects,  art-students  and  physicians.  Endorsed  by  con- 
noisseurs for  beauty,  refinement  of  pose  and  excellence  of 
photographic  technique.       Positively  not  sold  promiscuously. 

Sets:  A,  C  and  O,  each  20  5x7  prints,  $5.00 

Sets:  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  each  12  8x10,  prints,  $5.00 

Also,  10x12  Portfolio  of  63  halftones.  $5.00.  and  set  of  6x10  photographs 
(statuary  poses),  $4.00;  both  for  $7.75.    Sent  by  express. 
All  photographs  are  on   double-weight  paper.      No  catalog,  samples  are 
not  submitted,   nor  are    sets   sent  on  approval;    but  they  are  sold  under 
the  Photo-Era  guaranty,  which  implies  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


A   RECENT  ACQUISITION   OF 
THE   BROOKLYN   MUSEUM 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the  Avery 
collection  of  Chinese  cloisonnes  in  the 
Brooklyn  Museum  is  a  screen  about  9 
ft.  wide  X  8  ft.  high,  of  cloisonne  and 
Pckin  enamel,  mounted  in  an  elaborate- 
ly carved  frame  of  teakwood,  with 
costly  lacquer  decoration  on  the  reverse 
side  of  bats,  clouds  and  waves  in  gold 
on  a  black  lacquer  ground.  The  screen 
is  composed  of  seven  panels,  each  with 
its  individual  scheme  of  raised  decora- 
tion representing  fruit  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  in  powerful  design,  and  in 
bright  colors,  on  a  bright  yellow  back- 
ground. The  piece  stands  on  a  teak- 
wood  base  decorated  with  oblong  clois- 
onne panels  with  floral  decoration  on 
turquoise-blue  ground.  The  piece  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Avery  a 
few  days  ago,  as  a  gift  to  the  Museum, 
from  His  Excellency  the  Hon.  V.  S. 
Liao,  recently  Chinese  Minister  to  Cuba, 
and  now  passing  through  New  York  on 
his  return  to  China.  His  Excellency 
was  formerly  Chancellor  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Pekin,  and 
subsequentlv  First  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Legations  in  Russia,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  other  missions  in  Europe. 
The  screen  is  one  of  a  pair  which  for- 
merly stood  behind  the  Imperial  throne 
in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Pekin.  The 
two  screens  were  stolen  from  the  Pal- 
ace during  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  Excellency, 
who  took  them  with  him  to  London  as 
part  of  his  household  furniture  when 
Secretary  of  Legation  there.  At  the 
time  of  the  Coronaton  of  King  George 
V.  the  presents  sent  by  the  Chinese 
Chinese  Government  failed  to  reach  the 
envoj'  who  was  deputed  to  attend  the 
Coronation.  He  consequently  requested 
his  Excellency  V.  S.  Liao  to  part  with 
one  of  the  screens,  and  it  was  presented 
to  the  King  in  place  of  the  missing  gifts, 
and  is  now  in  one  of  the  Royal  palaces. 
Since  1909-1910,  when  the  Avery  clois- 
onne collection  began  to  approach  its 
present  dimensions,  it  has  been  widely 
recognized  by  experts  as  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world,  as  regards  the 
quality,  variety  and  number  of  the 
pieces.  In  recent  years  it  has  received 
from  time  to  time  various  highly  valu- 
able additions,  among  which  the  recent 
gift  will  take  the  first  rank. 


It  is  an  unpleasant  but,  apparently, 
a  very  necessary  duty  to  refer  once 
more  to  the  subject  of  "fake"  pictures. 
New  nests  of  them  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing and  new  names  are  being  added  to 
the  repertoire.  Twachtman  and  Ranger 
are  now  claiming  the  active  attention  of 
the  copyists,  presumably  because  the 
works  of  these  men  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  demand.  Two  of  the  pic- 
tures reproduced  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Ranger  Estate  Sale  have  recently 
been  offered  to  me,  but,  unfortunately, 
I  already  owned  at  home  the  original 
of  one  of  them  and  knew  where  the 
other  was,  so  I  did  not  buy !  I  under- 
stand that  the  second  of  these  is  now 
prominently  displayed  for  sale  in  a  Phil- 
adelphia "art"  store  window.  Someone 
will  probably  buy  it  and  gloat  over  his 
bargain.  It  is  an  often  asked  and  never 
answered  question  why  people  will  buy 
pictures  they  know  nothing  about  from 
dealers  about  whom  they  know  still  less. 
— From  "Art  Notes"  of  the  Macbeth 
Gallery. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


The    South  Jersey  Coast  is 
delightful  at  this  season.  Chal- 
fonte  appeals  to  cultivated,  interest- 
ing people  seeking  rest  and  recreation. 
Modern,    I  0-story,  fireproof.      Right  on 
the  beach  and  boardwalk     All  sports  and 
pastimes.     Golf  and  yacht  club  privileges. 
A MER/CA N  PLAN  ALWAYS  OPEN 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Sea 
Balhins 


li  •  ••    '  '.rtlt''-'-    ,1  B  k-    tfr„ 


c£. 


RANICH 
-BACH 

^tra-Quatity  Pi  AN  OS 

and  Player  Pianos 

Used  and  ..■'■      - -,  ..■.■5  v:- ./^i-* /■  :•  ?*    ,.' 

Endorsed 
by  Musical 
Artists  every- 
where including 
MARIE  SUNDELIUS 
"I    am    very    much 
pleased  with  the  Kra- 
nich  &  Bach  piano.    It 
sounds  very  good  in  my 
music    room,    and    I  enjoy 
singing  to  it."  /^     /■ 

Of  (he  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

KRANICH  CS,  BACH 

EslabhshfJ  I  Sb4 

Main  offices  and  factory,  235-245  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
Chicago  ll'arcTooms,  235  South  Wabash  Ave. 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 

In  Gold  and  Silver 


IVrite  for  Catalog 


HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,  N.  J. 


Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
'-^  allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering    such    bedding    is    an    uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 

Made  in  all  sizes 

Look   for  the   trademark  sewed   on   every   Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 
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OlEOltriPERA 

Colors 

ASAKTORIUSeG 


For  water  color,  poster  or  tempera  work.      May  be  applied    like    oi 
color    on    canvas    or    other    materials   using  water  as  the  medium 

A.  S  ARTORIUS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  57  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


CONTEMPORARY  ART  IN  CALIFORNIA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

matter  of  years  as  of  an  unspoiled  point  of  view, 
perennially  interested  in  things  for  their  own  sake. 
Although  the  last  to  achieve  that  wider  recogni- 
tion, I  am  sure  California  art  will  not  be  the  least 
important  contribution  to  the  art  of  America.  In- 
deed, I  rather  expect  to  see  in  the  near  future  the 
most  distinctively  national  expression  in  American 
art  produced  in  California.  Especially  will  this  be 
true,  I  think,  of  the  landscapes  painted  out  here. 
Many  signs  point  to  the  development  of  a  great 
school  of  landscape  painters,  whose  achievements, 
I  believe,  are  destined  to  epitomize  the  true  spirit 
of  America  in  a  manner  hitherto  unrealized. 

The  bold  contours  of  the  hills  bulging  large 
against  the  blue  vault,  the  sweeping  arms  of  the 
bay,  the  big  trees  and  great  streams,  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Pacific,  upon  which  the  Californian 
gazes  from  birth,  give  him  a  bigness  of  vision  that 
visualizes  things  and  events  in  their  entirety.  The 
results  of  this  are  fast  appearing  in  the  art  as  well 
as  in  the  civic  and  commercial  life  of  the  Coast, 
whose  pre-eminent  influence  in  national  alifairs  is 
now  an  accomplished  and  accepted  fact.  And, 
with  the  opening  of  this  Annual  Exhibition  (the 
second  to  be  held  since  the  close  of  the  Exposition), 
I  am  sure  every  well-informed  student  of  contem- 
porary art  will  readily  admit  that  California  art 
can  no  longer  be  judged  merely  by  local  standards; 
it  is  to-day  an  integral  part  of  American  art,  and 
must  be  so  regarded  both  in  and  out  of  the  State. 
The  present  Annual  Exhibition  is  made  notable 
and  will  remain  noteworthy  by  reason  of  two 
things :  It  is  the  first  definite  exposition  of  the  new 
point  of  view  crystallized  by  the  influence  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and 
therefore  an  important  mile-stone  in  the  art  history 
of  the  Coast  and  the  Nation,  and  it  also  marks  the 
first  participation  of  the  architects  in  these  Annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association, 
thereby  re-establishing  that  common  relationship  be- 
tween architecture  and  the  allied  arts  which  fur- 
nished such  fruitful  sources  of  mutually  beneficial 
co-operation  in  the  past. 

The  gain  to  our  community  that  may  be  expected 
from  this  reunion  of  the  arts  is  hardly  to  be  calcu- 
lated at  the  present  moment,  but  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  important  results  will  be  to  make  utility  once 
more  synonymous  with  beauty,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  both.  Only  in  the  harmonious  blending  of 
the  two  can  we  find  the  possibility  of  an  environ- 
ment satisfying  to  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outward 
needs  of  modern  man,  and  the  participation  of  the 
architects  with  the  painters,  sculptors  and  engrav- 
ers in  this  exhibition  is  a  significant  step  in  that 
direction. 
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F.W.DEVOE&CO.N.Y. 


DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil   Colors  in    Tubes 

Are     prepared      from     carefully  At  the  request  of  a  number 

seleclecl  pigments — thoroughly  in-  of  prominent  artists  we  are 

corporated  with  the  purest  oil —  now  putting    up    a    line    of 

single  and  double  size  tubes.   Used  Devoe  Artists' Oil  Colors 

and  endorsed   by  leading  artists.  in     studio    size    tubes. 

Canvas,    Academy  Boards,   Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 
ESTABLISH  ED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 


Interpretation 

Strong  blacks  for  color,  soft, 
smooth  ti;reys  for  shades  of  distance 
or  tones  of  texture — a  touch  here 
and  there  for  shadow — what  a 
satisfaction  to  use  a  pencil  that 
perfectly  interprets  your  finest  con- 
ceptions! 

ELd'^^dO 

^e  master  draui/i^ pencil 

is  made  to  fill  every  need  of  the 
artist.  The  leads  are  firm  and 
strong,  smooth  and  gritless,  uniform 
in  tone,  economical  in  use.  Made 
in  17  true  degrees. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  for  free  fiilt- 
lens;tli  samples  of  your  favrite  decrees. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 
Dept.  177-J,  Jersey  Ciiy,  N.  J. 
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CAPE    COD    SCHOOL    of   ART 


CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 
Instructor 

Provincetown    -        -     Mass. 

li>lh  Season  omns  Juh  hi  '»  '<••«■   .'//A 
For  InFormalion.    Address: 

HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL 

Provincetown         -  -         Mass. 


HIGGINS^ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  tht 


ve  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  HicKiiu  Inki 
and  AdhefivM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
oweet,  clean  and  well  put  up 


Chas.  M.HiggiDs&Co..Mtri 

271  Niatb  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Branchei:    Chicaeo,  London 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  INTHE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
!vWDR=RUHL6'C2  47-W23ST.  NEWTOEKNY 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall.  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Scul[iture — Lee  O.  Lawrie. 
Architecture— 'ExtrciX  V.  Meeks, 
Franklin  J.  Walls,  .'\.  Kingsley 
Porter.  Composition,  Perspective 
— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE — The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is 
awarded  for  advanced  'vork  of 
distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  stndy  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secrelary 
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were  of  the  Roman,  not  the  Russian 
landscape- — who  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered to-day.  Of  the  painters  whom  I 
have  discussed  above,  is  there  one  who 
stands  out  as  a  personality,  one  whose 
name  has  significance,  as  the  names  of 
Venetsiinov,  Vrubcl,  Levitan,  have  sig- 
nificance in  the  History  of  Art  of  the 
preceding  and  the  present  century? 
Representatives  all  of  what  Benois 
would  call  "official"  art,  landscape  paint- 
ing to  them  was  what  in  Russian  tech- 
nical jargon  is  known  as  "shablonism" 
— mere  dilettantesque  superficiality.  One 
painter  there  was — and  here  I  am  think- 
ing of  Shchedrin — who  had  talent,  and 
some  of  his  paintings*  show  a  by  no 
means  negligible  appreciation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Dutch  school,  and 
had  no  Russian  mood.  Then,  too,  there 
was  Lebedev,  his  youthful  contemporary 
(he  died  six  years  after  Shchedrin,  in 
1836),  who  possessed  a  certain  softness 
of  coloring  comparable  to  that  of  Rous- 
seau or  Corot,  whom  I  shall  cite  again 
in  connection  with  Korovin.  But  like 
so  many  prominent  talents,  that  of  Lebe- 
dev was  soon  obscured  by  death,  and  it 
is  not  till  the  sixties  and  the  seventies 
that  anything  great,  either  in  design  or 
execution,  was  achieved  in  this  domain. 
Greatness,  however,  is  purely  a  rela- 
tive term.  Before  the  time  of  the 
modern  school  of  symphonic  painting 
typified  by  Isaak  Levitan,  there  ap- 
peared artists  representative  of  various 
schools  and  movements  whose  achieve- 
ment, far  from  being  negligible,  is  de- 
serving of  a  high  degree  of  praise.  On 
the  stream  of  every  artistic  "tendency" 
— be  it  Romanticism,  Realism,  Utili- 
tarianism, or  Modernism — some  genius 
floats;  but  of  these  talented  representa- 
tives of  landscape  painting  I  shall  speak 
in  a  later  article,  as  I  trace  the  birth 
specifically  of  the  Modern  Russian 
School  —  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
beautiful  manifestations  of  creative 
power  which  the  artistic  world  has  seen 
since  the  rise  of  the  School  of  Barbizon. 


*  Cf.  also  hi; 


"Surroundings  of  Naples 


Statement  of  ihe  Ownership,  Man- 
agement, Circulation,  etc.,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  Arts  &  Decoration,  published  month- 
ly at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1, 
1918. 

State  of  New  York,  Countv  of  New 
York,   ss.: 

Before  me,  a  iiotaiy  public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  Dexter  W.  Hewitt,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Arts  &  Decora- 
tion, and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment, etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are :  Publisher, 
Hewitt  Publishing  Corporation,  470 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Editor,  none;  Managing  Editor,  Albro 
C.    Gaylor,    470    Fourth    .\venue.    New 
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York,  N.  Y. ;  Business  Managers,  Dex- 
ter W.  Hewitt,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Elisha  Hewitt,  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  Hewitt  Pub- 
lishing Corporation,  470  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Dexter  W.  Hewitt, 
470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Elisha  Hewitt,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  A.  P.  Howes  470  Fourth 
Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  security  holders  own- 
ing or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  are :   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

DEXTER  W.  HEWITT, 

Business   Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th 
day   of  March,   1918. 

E.    De    Haven. 
(My    Commission    expires    March    311,    li»19) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 

OF 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

The  Old 

'St  An  School  in  Amvrica 

SUMMER     SCHOOL 

CHESTER   SPRINGS 

Chejier  Connly.  P.. 

Oppii-air  insir 
ful  and  Hislor 
pri.und8,f:c. 
week,  and   up 
uill  be  accept* 
Reference  if  rr 
Resident   InsIr 
ings   for  men 

uction.     High  rolling  land.     Beauli- 
c  Scenery.     Tennis  Courls.   Croquet 
Board   (including  tuilion)   $7.50   per 
Kards.      OPEN  NOT.'.      No  sludenl 
d   for  a  stay  of  less  than  one  week, 
quested  will  be  given  by  applicants 
tirlors.     Separate    Dormilorv   build- 
nil    women. 

.Senrf  l„r   CirruU  r 

D. 

Che.le 

ROY 

r  Spri 

MILLER,  Resident  Manager 
ngs                  Chester  County,   Pa. 

SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN 
AND   LIBERAL    ARTS 

OCTOBER  lo  JUNE 

DESIGN:    COSTl  ME— ILLUSTRATION  :     LIFE 

MODERN   HISTORY-MODERN  LITERATl!RE 

Faculty  of  ten 

SPECIAL  CRAFT  CLASSES 

Addre..:  IRENE  WEIR.  B.  F.  A..  Director 

Cure   ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

ID  E.  47th  St.,  New  York  City 


After  the  War,  What ---In  Art 

Preparation  for  the  Art  Trades  is   Essential 
to  Economic  and  Ethical  National  Efficiency 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 


FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres. 


SUMMER  SESSION,  JULY  6 


Specially  arranged  industrial  art  courses.  Interior  Decoration,  Poster 
Advertising,  Costume  Design,  Illustration,  Textile  Design  and  other 
industrial  art  subjects.      Life  Drawing  and  Painting. 


Circulars,  March  1st. 


S.  F.  BISSELL,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


AT  OLD  LYME 

during  June,   July   and  Augus 

t 

GUY    C.     WIGGINS.    A 

N. 

A. 
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The  best  interior  decorators  of  today  have  appreciated  the  importance 
of  furniture  and  decorative  accessories  which  possess  more  than 
superficial  beauty. 
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TEA  LEAVES 

By  Paxton 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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EDITORIAL 

WHAT  IS  FAME? 


There  is  no  word  which  is  so  often  misused  as 
"Fame!"  Xow  it  is  used  for  "Notoriety,"  now  for 
"Celebrity,"  now  for  "Renown,"  etc.,  and  often  by 
writers  of  power  in  a  way  that  is  vexatious  enough. 
And  it  is  certain  that  most  men  when  they  use  the 
word  Fame  mean  the  thing  called  Notoriety.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  number  of  men  who  decry  or 
ridicule  Fame.  We  could  quote  a  score  of  familiar 
exhortations,  used  by  well-known  writers,  to  eschew 
the  pursuit  of  Fame  or  belittling  it,  Init  we  will 
quote  only  one.     Kipling  says,  in  his  fine  poem : 

"When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted 
and  the  tubes  are  twisted  and  dried 

\A'hen  the  oldest  colors  have  faded 
and  the  youngest  critic  has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — 

lie  down   for  an  aeon  or  two, 
'Til   the   Master  of   All   Good   Workmen, 

shall  put  us  to  work  anew. 


And  only  the   Master  shall  praise  us, 
and   only   the   Master   shall    blame. 

And  no  one  shall  work   for  money 
a)id  no   one  shall  zi.'ork  for  fame. 

But  each   for  the  joy  of  the   working, 

and   each   in   his   separate  star. 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees   It 

for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  are !" 

-Ml  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  Kii)ling  had 
a  contempt  for  the  pursuit,  not  of  enduring  Fame, 
but  of  temporary  Celebrity,  and  used  the  wrong 
word. 

For  nothing  is  more  short-sighted  than  to  decry 
the  pursuit  of  true  Fame.  It  is  a  profound  error, 
whether  this  belittling  is  done  by  the  successful  in 
life,  or  by  life's  failures,  or  by  the  jelly-fish  men 
who  think  energy  should  only  be  expended  in  satis- 
fying the  senses,  and  this  under  the  plea  that  the 
love  of  approbation  is  vulgar  egotism,  whereas  a 
little  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that  the  ridicule 
of  any  manifestation  of  egotism  is  a  Ijlow  at  the 
highest  interests  of  the  race. 

For  these  reasons :  Civilization  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  when  the  first  man  for  the  first  time 
did  an  act — in  order  to  win  the  praise,  or  admira- 
tion, or  love,  of  someone  else.  For  by  that  act — he 
got  away  from  himself  and  became  less  an  animal 
and  more  a  creative  being,  since  every  unselfish 
act   is   truly   creative.      Therefore,   every    action   a 


man  does — with  the  specific  object  of  obtaining  any 
kind  of  approbation  from  his  fellow-men — decreases 
man's  animality  and  increases  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  For  the  approbation  of  our  neighbors  or 
of  all  mankind  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  acts 
as  are  more  or  less  beneficent. 

Nor  does  it  make  the  slightest  difference  whether 
the  beneficent  act  is  done  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  world's  approbation — as  might  an  artist 
who  labors  for  a  generation  to  achieve  lasting  fame 
— or  whether  it  be  as  a  result  of  a  quick,  instinctive 
impulse — as  might  happen  to  a  man  who  risks  his 
life,  even  loses  it,  in  trying  to  rescue  a  fellow-being 
from  imminent  danger.  Even  more,  it  is  certain 
that  the  man  who,  with  forethought,  decides  to 
deny  himself  all  the  social  pelf  that  the  average 
man  thinks  alone  worth  living  for — in  order  to 
work  for  a  fame-bringing  result,  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  the  instinctive  hero  who  acts  from  sud- 
den though  noble  impulse. 

One  of  the  profoundest  truths  is  shadowed  forth 
in  Emerson's  remark:— "ALL  NATURE  IS  BENT 
UPON  EXPRESSION."  This  is  true  of  the  violet 
in  the  woods  as  well  as  of  Apollo  on  Olympus. 
Poverty,  sickness,  or  imprisonment  are  never  so 
soul-sickening  as — when  they  prevent  us  from  ex- 
pressing ourselves  in  the  direction  nature  urges  us, 
and  above  all  when  we  are  gifted  with  an  active 
Ego,  which  longs  to  express  itself  consciously, 
which  implies  the  truth  that  many  men  have  an 
Ego  so  weak  that  their  self-expression  is  not  a 
conscious  process  but  merely  instinctive,  like  that 
of  a  cow  chewing  her  cud.  It  is  the  active  Egos, 
powerfully  hungry  for  self-expression,  who  are  the 
creative  leaders  of  the  world.  And  whatever  tends 
to  stimulate  these  Egos  forces  along  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  the  perfection  of  the  race. 


Therefore,  the  greatest  curse  upon  the  earth  is 
that  lot  of  Oriental  ruminators  who  preach  that 
"all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and  that  this 
earth  is  but  "a  vale  of  tears," — from  which  men 
should  turn  their  eyes  and  direct  them  upon  the 
future  world.  For  this  doctrine  is  the  greatest 
paralyzer  of  man's  will  to  power  and  of  the  desire 
to  creatively  express  himself,  since  it  tends  to  stop 
production  in  all  directions,  both  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial and,  withfjut  production,  there  can  be  no  ad- 
vancing civilization  and  man  remains  but  a  bar- 
barian. 

To  men  inoculated  with  this  poisoned  philosophy 
— that  the  earth  is  only  a  "vale  of  tears,"  that  self- 
eflfacement  should  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  this 
life,  and  that  self-expression  should  be  sought  only 
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in  the  life  after  death;  to  such,  the  pursuit  of  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow-men  seems  mere  petty 
vanity  instead  of  a  laudable  worship  of  the  race. 
The  influence  of  these  men  is  as  benumbing,  and 
hence  as  destructive,  as  the  Upas  tree. 

And  investigation  will  reveal  that  the  apostles  of 
this  suicidal  philosophy  were  originally  all  Oriental 
exploiters  of  their  fellow-men — the  aristocratic  Hog- 
men,  the  conquering  Wolf-men,  and  the  superstiti- 
ous Bat-men. 

What  we  should  teach  in  every  grammar  school 
is  this : — That  the  earth  can  and  should  be  made 
into  an  Eden,  in  which  a  man  should  express  him- 
self beneficently,  ergo  creatively,  and  so  ally  himself 
more  and  more  to  the  Creator  until,  when  called 
to  a  future  life — if  there  really  is  one — he  shall  be 
fit  to  enter  it  so  as  not  then  to  feel  disastrously 
out  of  place.  Should  this  gospel  be  taught  vigor- 
ously for  two  generations  the  earth  would  be  so 
changed  that  the  angels  would  not  recognize  it! 

If  a  merchant,  or  a  farmer,  or  an  artist  when 
a  boy  should  be  inspired  by  his  mother  to  long  for 
the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  and  knew  that  he  could 
not  obtain  that  love  except  through  beneficent  cre- 
ative service,  he  would  exert  himself  to  serve  man- 
kind or  his  next-door  neighbor  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  insure  his  living  in  the  affection  of  the  race. 
And  that  would  be  real — Fame! 

And  could  anyone  conceive  of  a  more  exalted 
feeling  than  the  consciousness  of  having  a  niche 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind — whether  obtained  by  a 
life-time  of  abnegating  creative  effort,  or  achieved 
by  a  sudden  transfiguring  act  of  self-sacrificing 
heroism  ? 

Surely  Kipling  could  not  have  meant  to  decry 
this,  the  only  kind  of  real  Fame,  when  he  said: 
"And  no  one  will  work  for  Fame." 

It  this  sort  of  true  Fame — true  transforming 
power — which  Emerson  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote : — 

Ah  Fate,  cannot  a  man 

Be   wise  without   a  beard? 

East,  West,  from  Beer  to  Dan, 

Say,  was  it  never  heard 

That  wisdom  might  in  youth  be  gotten, 

Or  wit  be  ripe  before  'twas  rotten? 

He  pays  too  high  a  price 
For  knowledge  and  for  fame 
Who  sells  his  sinews  to  be  wise, 
His  teeth  and  bones  to  buy  a  name, 
And  crawls  through  life  a  paralytic 
To  earn  the  praise  of  bard  and  critic. 

Were  it  not  better  done 
To  dine  and  sleep  through  forty  years ; 
Be  loved  by  few;  be  feared  by  none; 
Laugh  life  away ;  have  wine  for  tears ; 
And  take  the  mortal  leap  undaunted, 
Content  that  all  we  asked  was  graunted? 


But  Fate  will  not  permit 

The  seed  of  gods  to  die, 

Nor  suffer  sense  to  win  from  wit 

Its  guerdon  in   the  sky, 

Nor  let  us  hide,   whate'er  our  pleasure. 

The  world's  light  underneath  a  measure. 

Go  then,  sad  youth,  and  shine; 

Go,  sacrifice  to  Fame ; 

Put  youth,  joy,  health  upon  the  shrine. 

And  life  to  fan  the  flame; 

Being  for  Seeming  bravely  barter 

And   die  to  Fame  a  happy  martyr. 


Rational,  beneficent  self-assertion,  or  Egotism,  is 
the  energizing  power  of  the  world- — it  makes  it  go. 
Even  the  Prophets  of  the  Bible  saw  that: — "Let 
your  lights  so  shine,  etc.",  and,  "Hide  not  your 
light  under  a  bushel !"  These  are  commands,  pre- 
sumably from  on  High,  which  prove  that  a  slavish, 
self-eft'acing  modesty  is  not  a  virtue  but  funda- 
mentally a  vice — since  it  ends  in  non-production, 
above  all  in  the  realms  of  spirit,  the  most  essen- 
tial kind  of  creation. 

In  fact,  a  reputation  for  extreme  modesty  is 
always  based  either  on  flabby  indifference  or  pre- 
tense. And  the  cry  of  "Egotism"  is  the  Shibbo- 
leth of  the  timid,  the  hypocritical  and  the  weak,  it 
is  a  club  stuffed  with  envy  which  they  use  to  belabor 
the  heads  of  the  daring,  the  frank  and  the  strong. 

As  the  dangerous  power  of  Electricity  should  not 
be  destroyed  but  controlled — so  egotism  should  not 
be  decried  but  encouraged,  and  then  directed  in 
the  right  channel,  guided — to  become  not  a  de- 
structive but  a  beneficent   force. 

It  is  ego-mania — self-assertion  gone  mad,  through 
diseased  selfishness,  that  should  be  curbed  by  all 
means  in  our  power;  for,  when  men  become  ego- 
maniacs, we  find  them  seeking  not  the  approbation 
of  their  fellows  but  consumed  by  a  desire,  truly  in- 
sane, to  surprise,  astonish,  shock  or  exploit  them. 

Then  we  see  certain  men  develop  into  mountebank 
Charlatans — like  Cagliostro,  "bamboozling"  even  the 
"great"  in  the  European  capitals;  or  such  fakers  as 
Mohammed  ensnaring  a  whole  people ;  or  a  George 
Law,  swindling  half  of  Europe ;  also  we  have  such 
idiots  as  Giteau  or  Colgozs,  murdering  Presidents. 
But  worse  still,  we  have  such  hyenas  as  a  Tamer- 
lane, an  Atilla,  or  a  Kaiser,  assassinating  whole 
peoples ! 

Every  altruistic,  self-assertive  act,  whether  of  an 
individual  or  a  nation,  is,  we  repeat,  a  creative  act. 
while  every  brute  self-assertion  is  a  destructive  act. 

At  present  America  is  the  incarnation  of  altruistic 
self-assertion  and  Prvissia  the  colossal  example  of 
brute  ego-mania.  But  the  Kaiser  has  discovered 
that:  "The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  main  mat- 
ter; for  spirit  alone  can  transform  action."  As 
was  said  by  Goethe,  who  despised  the  Prussians, 
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America  is  now  seeking  mainly  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  the  world;  but,  sub-consciously,  also 
seeking  the  love  of  mankind,  while  Prussia  is  earn- 
ing its  execration,  the  result  of  debased  vanity. 

Napoleon  was  reported  as  having  said : — "If  you 
wish  to  be  remembered  you  must  make  a  noise,  and 
the  greater  the  noise  the  longer  you  will  be  re- 
membered." He  denied  this  at  St.  Helena.  At  all 
events,  could  there  be  anything  more  puerile  for  an 
individual  or  a  nation  than  the  desire  to  cackle  and 
parade,  like  a  dirty-clawed  Peacock,  up  and  down 
the  avenues  of  Time,  with  a  swelling  chest  and 
saying : — "Look  at  me !  I  did  that — am  I  not 
great?" 

If  it  was  to  deny  such  "fame"  as  that,  Wolsey 
was  quite  right  when  he  said : 
"Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition: 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man  then ; 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't." 

From  such  fame-hunger — fame-hunger  as  this — 
Lord  deliver  us  indeed !" 

When  we  think  of  the  hate-engendering  havoc 
and  suffering  that  has  been  caused  by  the  pes- 
tilential ego-maniacs,  the  wolf-men  and  the  hyena- 
nations,  when  we  know  that  by  the  pursuit  of  true 
Fame  based  upon  the  love  of  our  fellow-men  we 
could  turn  this  earth  into  an  Eden  in  two  genera- 
tions, does  it  not  seem  that  every  child  ought  to 
be  educated  above  everything  else  to  work  for  such 
Fame? 


Of  course,  altruism  out  of  place  in  time  and 
space,  is  oftentimes  more  destructive  than  rank 
selfishness.  When  the  Teutons  degenerated  into 
hyena-Prussians,  and  with  frothing  mouths,  guns 
and  gas  grenades  in  hand,  reached  out  for  their 
neighbor's  lands,  for  the  Russians  to  remain  lamb- 
like Tolstoyians,  and  meet  the  monsters  with  Chris- 
tian-pacifist half-truths  on  their  lips,  Soviet  lilies 
and  brass  Ikons  in  their  hands,  is  to  invite  not  only 
the  derision  of  the  ages  but  the  destruction  of  Rus- 
sia— even  of  civilization. 

No  individual,  no  nation,  can  practise  complete 
altruism  and  seek  the  love  of  the  race — as  long  as 
there  remains  on  its  hind  legs  an  Ichtiosaurian,  pin- 
headed,  beastly,  selfish  force,  on  the  alert  to  devour 
its  neighbor.  As  long  as  one  conscienceless  military 
oligarchy  exists  on  earth  every  government  must 
have  wasteful  force  for  its  foundation. 


What  is  true  of  life  in  general  is  true  of  the 
World  of  Art  in  particular.  What  sort  of  distinc- 
tion should  an  artist  seek?  To  say  that  he  should 
seek  none  at  all,  but  only  work:  "each  for  the  joy 
of  working,"  as  Kipling  says,  to  reduce  art  to  mere 
play  is  to  reduce  him  to  a  mere  parasite,  even  if  he 
possesses  enough  fortune  to  live  without  laboring 


for  his  food,  all  the  more  if  he  is  not  born  rich. 
For  every  living  man  should  produce  either  his  own 
food  or  enough  worthy  wealth  to  pay  for  it.  Artists 
are  not  exempt  from  this  law.  The  world  does  not 
owe  an  artist  a  living — be  he  painter,  poet,  architect, 
dramatist,  composer  or  sculptor,  unless  in  return  he 
creates  enough  exalting  art  for  his  neighbors  to  pay 
for  his  food  and  to  win  their  profound  appreciation. 
Nor  is  he  exempt  from  defending  the  soil  of  his 
countr}'. 

In  fact,  to  put  it  bluntly,  there  is  but  one  justi- 
fication for  any  artist  at  any  time,  and  that  is  when 
he  aims  to  be  a  Pilot  in  the  world's  affairs,  when 
he  strives  to  discover  what  is  the  eternal  trend  of 
the  race  and  then  labors  to  help  on  as  far  as  in  him 
lies  the  progress  toward  the  social  goal.  That  de- 
cision is  the  first  step  an  artist  can  make  towards 
real  manhood  and  enduring  Fame. 

The  next  step  is  when  he  learns  that  the  most 
potent  help  any  man  can  render  in  this  great  travail 
of  social  evolution  is  to  create  in  any  field  of  human 
endeavor,  but  above  all  in  art,  works  so  beautiful 
that  they  will  actually  compel  the  public  to  love,  not 
only  those  works,  but  the  man  who  made  them. 

The  final  step  is  when  he  dedicates  himself  to 
such  lofty,  creative  work,  for  the  purpose  of  not 
merely  enjoying  his  work,  like  a  fat  silk-worm, 
but  enjoying  it  with  the  purpose  of  winning  not 
only  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-men  but  an  endur- 
ing niche  in  their  hearts.  For,  we  repeat,  that  alone 
is  real  Fame,  and  is  truly  worth  striving  for.  Any- 
thing else  is  a  sham  "fame"  and  unworthy  the  ef- 
forts of  a  real  man.  This  means  that  an  artist 
must  think  less  and  less  of  himself,  less  and  less 
of  his  "personality,"  his  "individuality,"  and  think 
principally  of  the  exalting  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  artist  who  sacrifices  everything  in  art  that 
is  most  inspiring  and  lofty — in  order  to  merely  show 
his  "originality"  or  "peculiarity,"  and  merely  to 
astonish  mankind,  is  not  an  egoist — he  is  an  ego- 
maniac. Even  if  he  plays  his  joyful  game  discreetly 
and  quietly.  But,  when,  in  addition,  he  plays  it 
as  a  charlatan,  who  toots  his  own  horn  like  a 
mountebank  beside  his  circus-door,  he  is  not  merely 
a  sterile  drone  but  a  dangerous  sponger  upon  his 
neighbors. 


W'hy  do  we  again  say  these  things?  Because  a 
certain  trifling  class  of  artists  are  not  "quoted  very 
high" — in  this  epoch.  Their  stock  today  is  below 
par.  They  owe  this  low  estate  to  their  own  fatuous 
insouciance.  For  few  of  these  think  seriously, 
most  of  them  sing  their  songs  like  Grasshoppers  on 
a  Kansas  fence  in  summer;  many  of  them  aim 
mainly  to  shock  the  public.  And  if  you  tell  them 
to  seek  instead  of  this  to  win  love  of  mankind  with 
their  works  will  tell  you,  like  poor  Flaubert: 
"I  write  only  for  about  twelve  persons!" — while 
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li3'poci"itically  hoping  these  twelve  would  swell  to 
all  mankind.  And  therefore,  novelty  is  what  they 
seek  to  produce,  not  beauty,  the  clever  and  ephem- 
eral, not  the  great  and  enduring. 

One  of  the  regrettable  fruits  of  this  psychology 
of  these  artists  is  the  paucity  of  figure-pieces  pro- 
duced and  the  avalanche  of  mediocre  landscapes 
and  marines  in  painting;  ragtime  and  tango-tinkle 
in  music ;  mediocre  tortured  trifles  in  sculpture ;  and 
in  the  drama  and  novels,  too  many  frothy,  gay  and 
risque  clap-trap  creations,  full  of  cleverness  but 
empty  of  all  intellectual  substance  and  moral  inspi- 
ration. 

So  the  public  is  bored  to  death  by  this  mediocrity 
and  indifferent  to  our  art  exhibitions,  listlessly  turns 
the  pages  of  the  "best  sellers"  and  goes  to  the  opera 
more  to  show  its  clothes  than  to  hear  the  music. 
And  many  artists  wonder  at  their  being  neglected ! 
Do  they  imagine  mankind  is  going  to  implore  them 
to  captivate  it  and  also  take  them  by  the  hand  and 
show  them  how  to  do  it,  as  one  would  a  child  ? 

No !  they  must  learn  that  the  world  is  like  a 
Nettle : 


"Gently  touch  a  nettle — 
'Twill  but  sting  you  for  your  pains. 
But  grasp  it  like  a  lath  of  metal, 
And  like  soft  silk  it  remains." 

It  is  only  when  the  majority  of  our  artists  change 
their  point  of  view  and  join  the  minority  and  re- 
solve that,  to  gain  the  affection  of  their  neighbors 
and,  if  possible,  of  all  men  is  worth  while,  even  for 
the  greatest  of  men,  and  that  it  is  not  only  their 
highest  privilege  but  means  the  salvation  of  the 
race,  not  only  in  this  world  but  in  the  next,  not 
till  then  will  they  really  come  into  their  own,  lift 
their  art  to  the  highest  pinnacle  and  be  welcomed  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Temple  of 
Fame. 

Paraphrasing  Emerson  wc  can  say,  to  the  student 
at  least : — 

Then  go,  sad  youth,  and  shine! 

Go,  sacrifice  to  Fame ! 

Put  youth,  health,  wealth  upon  the  shrine. 

And  life  to  fan  the  flame. 

Thy  hapless  self  for  praises  barter 

And  die  to  Fame  an  honest  martyr ! 


"TEA   LEAVES" 

By  Paxton 
(See  Frontispiece) 


FOR  our  frontispiece  this  month  we  offer 
Paxton's  "Tea  Leaves,"  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  here. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mere  painting 
so  far  done  by  an  American,  and  not  unworthy  of 
\^elasquez  or  Ver  Meer. 

No  American,  and  few  foreigners,  have  during 
the  last  century  painted  a  white  dress  with  the  skill 
with  which  Paxton  has  handled  the  dress  of  the 
young  lady  pouring  out  tea,  and  this,  taken  with  the 
really  marvelous  rendering  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
work — to  all  of  which  the  photograph  does  not  do 
justice — make  of  it  one  of  the  consummate  pieces 
of  craftsmanship  by  American   artists. 

But  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a  masterly 
expression  of  a  woman  reading  her  fortune  in  the 
disposition  by  fate  of  the  tea  leaves  in  the  bottom 
of  a  cup ;  the  grave,  wondering  curiosity  on  the 
face  of  the  young  woman  studying  the  leaves  being 
rendered  with  rare  skill  and  poetic  charm. 

The  subject  is  conceived  with  unusual  refinement, 
beautifully   composed,    and    profoundly   expressed; 


the  drawing  is  impeccable,  the  color  scheme  of  en- 
during fascination  and  the  surface  technical  execu- 
tion of  extraordinary  skill. 

It  is  an  example  of  what  is  meant  by  a  work  of 
art  that  is  impersonal  yet  personal.  There  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  or  strange  about  it,  yet  in  style  and 
manner  of  painting  it  is  unlike  any  other  in  the 
museum.  Thus  it  is  individual  without  being  mar- 
red by  extreme  "individualism."  It  is  real  yet  ideal. 
It  is  relatively  true  without  being  photographic,  it 
is  altogether  good  in  spirit,  and  a  thing  of  lasting 
beauty. 

It  does  not  lift  us  to  the  sublime,  but  it  surprises 
and  holds  us  by  its  quiet  power;  and,  as  we  pass 
it  again,  we  are  always  allured  to  stop  a  minute  to 
read  it,  and  each  time  the  modest  charm  is  in- 
tensified, until  we  leam  to  love  the  work,  which  is 
a  guaranty  of  its  qualities  being  enduring.  And  it 
is  these  enduring  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  be 
included  in  the  category  of  great  works  of  art  that 
are  an  honor  to   America. 


W  iiidiiiills — By  John  H.  Twachtiiian 
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Rv  CHARLES  DE  KAV 


TO  get  a  fair  view  of  the  paintings  of  the  late 
John  Twachtman  and  to  appreciate  his  life 
work  at  its  worth,  one  should  visit  the  gallery 
of  some  collector  of  American  pictures  like  Mr. 
John  Gelatly  of  New  York,  where  to  be  seen  in  suit- 
able surroundings  is  a  group  of  six  or  seven,  either 
flower  masses  or  woodlands,  marines  or  snowscapes. 
They  are  so  delicate,  so  restrained,  so  distinguished, 
so  free  from  pedantry  or  pose !  Each  is  a  musical 
strain,  a  poem.  And  they  demand  your  attention,  too, 
a  prolonged,  close  attention,  for  they  do  not  give 
themselves  to  the  first  comer ;  they  do  not  call  you 
with  a  gay  smile ;  they  do  not  flaunt  themselves. 
Not  at  all.  They  are  shy ;  they  are  reserved ;  they 
are  Thoreauish,  Emersonian.  You  must  wait  and 
let  them  come  out  of  their  coverts  like  the  im- 
mobile, hushed,  expectant  creatures  clad  in  furs  or 
feathers,  denizens  of  some  wMldwood  into  which  a 
heavy-footed  mortal  has  blundered,  making  it  for  a 
time  a  bois  dormant.  Gradually  the  inner  things 
of  a  Twachtmannic  picture  begin  to  stir  and  are 
visualized ;  one  penetrates  into  the  picture  and  seizes 
on  unsuspected  beauties.  All  is  not  noonday  crystal- 
clear.  Rather  does  a  golden  or  a  pearly  haze  fill 
the  air,  through  which  peep  the  faces  of  flowers, 
or,  if  the  season  is  winter,  the  autumnal  spoils,  the 
richly  tinted  heads  and  empty  seed-cups  defiant  of 
storm  and  snows,  "February"  for  example,  a  winter 
song  from  his  own' Greenwich  bailiwick. 

Many  are  the  painters  nowadays  who  celebrate 


the  charms  of  winter.  And  in  truth  the  sharp  ting- 
ling cold  and  clear  skies  of  our  winters  contrast 
very  favorably  with  the  damp  air,  the  mists  and 
low-hung  clouds  of  Northwestern  Europe  during 
winter-time.  It  is  only  of  late,  nevertheless,  that 
the  public  in  America  has  appreciated  the  beauty 
of  winter.  Our  art  impulse  would  be  to  polish  up 
surfaces  and  contours  and  reflect  this  clear,  keen 
atmosphere  in  our  pictures  and  give  our  snowscapes 
a  stamp  .somewhat  hard  and  unbending  in  the  style 
of  Bradford's  icebergs  and  Polar  snows.  Now  of 
our  many  painters  of  winter  few  if  any  have 
touched  the  snow  with  such  delicacy  and  sweetness 
as  Twachtman.  Notably  the  pictures  alluded  to 
above,  like  the  "February"  painted  on  the  home 
acres  at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  have  this  intimate 
and  delightful  touch.  He  preferred  the  soft  winter 
day  before  a  thaw  when  the  snow  does  not  crackle 
under  foot  but  lies  in  thick  almost  moist  masses  on 
the  land,  clings  to  the  branches  of  tree  and  bush, 
tops  the  old  weeds  that  rise  high  above  the  white 
levels.  "Frozen  Brook"  takes  one  straight  to  nature 
on  some  such  cjuict  windless  day.  The  same  brook 
that  ambles  past  the  Twachtman  cottage  furnishes 
a  "Hemlock  Pool",  another  of  the  capital  snow- 
scenes  in  the  Gellatly  group.  The  sensitiveness  of 
his  brushwork,  the  delicacy  of  his  color  scheme,  the 
reserve,  the  fastidiousness  of  his  interpretation  of 
nature  are  never  better  seen  than  in  these  little 
songs  in  celebration  of  the  .Atlantic  coastal  winter. 
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Courtesy   of   Macbeth   Gallery 


NIAGARA  FALLS 
By  John  H.  Twachtman 


Courtesy   of   Macbeth   Gallery 
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Greenwich,  where  Twachtman  owned  a  country 
home,  Hes  on  Long  Island  Sound,  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  an  inward-looking  town,  not  much  of  a  sea- 
port. It  was  at  Gloucester  and  about  Cape  Cod 
that  he  painted  the  marines  and  shorescapes,  many 
of  which  have  figured  high  in  exhibitions  and  sales. 
To  a  good  many  people,  indeed,  these  are  the  typi- 
cal Twachtmannic  canvases,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  speaking  comparatively  they  form  only  a 
small  part  of  his  output.  Before  he  died,  his  worth 
as  a  very  individual  painter  and  a  rarely  attractive 
one  had  been  so  well  established  that  prices  for  his 
canvases  rose,  and  since  his  death,  despite  several 
comprehensive  sales,  these  prices  have  continued 
to  expand.  At  the  present  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
a  good  example  of  Twachtman  at  all.  Those  who 
own  decline  to  give  up  pictures  that  steal  into  the 
owner's  heart  and  hold  there.  Such  as  reach  the 
market  from  time  to  time  are  likely  to  fall  to 
buyers  for  public  art  galleries,  if  not  snapped  up  by 
amateurs. 

If  then  we  have  seen  Twachtman  the  painter  at 
work  depicting  with  infinite  tenderness  yet  breadth 
of  brushwork  and  a  sort  of  lyrical  exuberance  of 
fancy  the  familiar  slopes  and  trees,  brooks  and 
flowers  about  his  home,  so  also  we  have  foimd  him 
turning  to  harbor  and  ocean  scenes,  to  boats  and 
ships,  to  smooth  water  and  rough,  and  always  we 
observe  that  he  adapts  himself  to  the  change,  almost 
to  the  extent  of  an  altered  style.  An  impressionist 
in  the  sense  it  was  used  from  1870  to  1900,  his  aim 
was  to  express  an  individual  and  therefore  more  or 
less  fresh  report  of  landscape  and  seascape,  flowers 
and  the  human  figure,  giving  what  seemed  to  him 
the  most  noteworthy  and  therefore  most  essential 
side  of  the  object,  without  overloading  his  picture 
and  taxing  our  patience  with  items  less  important. 

That  was  his  way  of  art — certainly  the  right  way 
for  him ! 

A  grander  note,  to  be  sure,  was  struck  with  his 
pictures  about  the  falls  of  Niagara ;  but  here  again 
he  was  prudent:  he  did  not  try  to  embrace  the 
panorama.  Generally  he  takes  a  side  view  of  part 
of  the  Falls  from  below,  with  the  clouds  of  irides- 
cent sunshot  spray  rising  before  the  darker  down- 
pour of  the  river,  the  whole  fantastic  dance  swaying 
above  the  huddle  of  waves  in  the  caldron  that  steams 
below.  "Niagara  in  Winter"  shown  at  the  Macbeth 
Galleries  is  such  a  scene.  All  is  fluid,  all  motion,  all 
color.  It  takes  a  bold  artist  to  so  much  as  at- 
tempt to  place  the  falls  of  Niagara  on  canvas,  and 
it  must  be  an  unusual  genius  who  can  achieve  a 
picture  that  even  in  a  measure  can  reflect  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scene.  One  can  think  of  very  able,  clever 
and  successful  painters  today  and  in  the  past  who 
are  and  were  unable  to  paint  water  in  motion  so 
as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  exacting.  Apparently 
one  has  to  have  a  special  gift  to  represent  accept- 
ably the  rush  of  foam  and  the  downward  plunge 


of  solid  water.  Twachtman  had  that  gift  as  his 
Niagara  pieces  attest. 

In  the  painting  of  figures  Twachtman  carried  the 
romantic  touch,  the  sensitive  quality  one  sees  in  his 
landscapes  and  flower  pieces.  A  notable  instance 
is  the  portrait  of  his  wife  with  her  children  in  the 
Gellatly  collection.  She  is  seated  before  the  low- 
pitched  home  among  her  flower-beds ;  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  more  charming,  the  group  of  mother 
and  children  or  the  masses  of  growing  flowers.  A 
solidarity  seems  established  between  the  two.  Nor 
is  the  house  negligible  in  its  picturesque  value  as  a 
background.  Without  seeing  this  picture  one  can 
scarcely  get  a  rounded  idea  of  the  artist.  Certainly 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Twachtman's 
paintings.  But  it  is  as  a  landscapist  and  seascapist 
that  he  is  best  known.  With  the  exception  of  John 
La  Farge  what  modern  has  surpassed  this  artist  in 
the  painting  of  flowers?  Unfortunately  the  wider 
circle  of  amateurs  and  picture  buyers  does  not 
greatly  care  for  flower  pieces  or  indeed  for  still-life 
generally.  And  yet — many  is  the  Salon,  many  is 
the  Academy  Show  in  which  the  highest  talent 
presented  and  the  finest,  loveliest  paintings  shown 
were  just  the  still-life  and  flower  pieces — modest, 
sweet-voiced,  unambitious.  The  very  simplicity  of 
the  field  makes  the  public  neglectful. 

Thei'e  must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the 
moral — perhaps  the  ethical  atmosphere  of  Munich 
after  1870  which  caused  almost  all  the  Americans 
to  leave  Germany  for  France.  At  the  present  day 
the  reasons  are  plain  enough,  ever  since  the  world 
has  been  forced  reluctantly  to  discover  the  rot- 
tenness, the  deceitfulness,  the  devilish  ambitions 
that  lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  modern  Germany 
— the  slavish  surrender  to  leaders  who  dangle  wealth 
and  caste-superiority  before  their  people — and  by 
steady  craftiness  enchant  them  with  the  mirage  of 
a  super-folk.  It  was  a  healthy  instinct  that  bade 
Twachtman,  like  so  many  others,  avoid  a  country 
given  up  to  dreams  of  loot  and  urged  him  rather 
to  frequent  the  conquered  who  at  last  had  thrown 
off  the  incubus  of  autocracy.  The  Munich  atmo- 
sphere was  always  better  than  that  of  Berlin,  but  it 
was  stifling  to  those  who  are  not  content  with  a 
superficial  comfort  but  use  their  brains  when  living 
on  foreign  soil. 

For  Twachtman  is  one  of  our  painters  who,  un- 
like Duveneck  and  Chase  made  a  trial  of  ]\Iunich 
and  soon  shifted  to  Paris.  Along  with  a  notable 
band  of  comrades  he  returned  to  America  in  time 
to  help  found  the  Society  of  American  Art- 
ists, merged  later  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  The  organization  was  established  in  1877, 
for  the  encouragement  of  men  and  women  urged 
by  ideas  that  the  Academy  in  that  day  could  not 
accept,  and  it  comprised  a  band  of  painters  and 
sculptors  of  a  stronger  and  more  varied  talent  than 
{Continued  on  page  112) 


ANALYSIS   OF  WORKS  OF   ART 


By  PETRONIUS  ARBITER 
The  Standard 


The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based :  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say :  The  greatest  work  of  art  in  the  world  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested: 

First:  A  Subject  which  is  Socially  the  most  beneficent, 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the 
noblest  in  Conception. 

Second :  In  which  the  Expression :  on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — ex- 
presses profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to 
express. 


Third :   In  which  the  Composition  is  the  most   sublime. 

Fourth:  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all — Ideal  Life. 

Fifth:   In  which  the  Color  is  the  most  varied  and  rich. 

Sixth;  In  which  the  surface  Techniciue  is  the  most 
vigorous,  appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual ;  the 
whole  work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  coordinated,  as  to 
insure  a  result,  in  which  a  Subject  is  expressed  with  the 
greatest  Completeness  and  Harmony:  so  as  to  stir  the 
highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cultured  people 
for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trivial  in  ratio  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 


GREAT  ART,  AND  WHAT  MAKES  IT  GREAT 


ONE  of  the  most  important  remarks  of  Emer- 
son, that  wise  Mentor  of  America,  is  this : 
"Prayer  is  the  contemplation  of  the  facts 
of  life  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
soliloquy  of  a  beholding  and  a  jubilant  soul." 

Very  few,  at  first  view,  grasp  the  profound  sig- 
nificance of  this  remark.  And  yet  to  regard  all 
things  from  the  highest  point  of  view  is  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  everyone  who  has  at  heart  the 
happiness  of  the  race — through  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  Liberty,  Health  and  Beauty  in  this  world. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  how  even  ex- 
tremely intellectual  persons  and  entire  peoples  will 
lose  themselves  in  a  jungle  of  thoughts  —  because 
allured  to  adopt  a  glittering,  attractive,  but  false 
point  of  view.  But  it  would  take  too  much  space 
here.  Their  reasoning  is  not  wrong — their  point  of 
z'iVzt'  is  wrong.  But  we  must  never  forget  that 
every  point  of  view,  both  in  life  and  art,  is  the  re- 
sult of  our  feelings,  emotions  and  passions,  and  not 
of  our  reasonings. 

The  thing  to  establish  now  is — what  is  the  highest 
point  of  view  from  which  to  look  at,  to  create,  and 
to  criticise  art?  That  will  be  pointed  out  in  our 
definition  of  art. 

Herbert  Spencer,  perhaps  the  greatest  intellect  of 
the  19th  century,  in  his  monumental  "First  Princi- 
ples," admits  that,  back  of  all  material  phenomena, 
there  is  a  power  of  which  we  know  nothing,  can 
predicate  nothing  and,  probably,  will  never  know 
anything,  in  this  life. 

Therefore  it  is  safe  to  say :  no  one  does,  or  ever 
will,  know  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  human 
brain.  Physiologists  and  psychologists  may  make 
discoveries,  and  bcilliant  deductions  therefrom,  in 
regard  to  what  happens  in  the  outer  realm  of  the 
brain ;  but  they  do  not,  and  never  will,  know — this 


side  of  the  infinite — whether  we  are  made  up  of  only 
one  mass  called  a  body,  and  having  various  func- 
tions, or  whether  we  are  three  separate  entities — a 
body,  mind  and  soul,  united  in  one — and  dominated 
by  a  judging  and  deciding  Ego. 

But,  pragmatically  speaking,  we  can  positively 
state  that  we  pass,  successively,  through  states  of 
consciousness,  which  are  either  completely,  or  partly, 
or  mixedly  sensual,  or  ratiocinative,  or  emotional. 
So  that,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  race  has 
spoken  of  "the  body,"  "the  mind"  and  "the  soul" — 
as  if  they  were  three  entities,  subject  to  the  judging 
and  deciding  power  of  the  Ego  and  called  "I,"  "Me," 
or  "Myself." 

Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  produce  art  that  is 
mainly  sensual,  or  mainly  intellectual,  or  mainly 
spiritual  and  appealing  principally  to  the  body,  or 
the  mind  or  the  soul. 

The  question  now  arises :  What  sort  of  art  should 
a  Governmental  Department  of  Fine  Arts  support, 
and  what  sort  of  art  should  be  encouraged  by  an 
Art  Magazine  which  aims  to  obtain  the  support  of 
a  nation,  of  our  people,  which  above  all  strives  not 
only  for  self-preservation  but  for  a  progressive 
life,  toward  a  higher  state  of  civilization. 

That  question  is  easily  answered.  For,  Civiliza- 
tion means — a  progressive  departure  from  the  ani- 
mal towards  a  spiritual  state,  as  far  as  possible — 
consistent  with  the  preservation  and  perfection  of 
the  race.  Therefore,  since  the  animal  in  us  is  en- 
tirely sensual,  any  force  the  tendency  of  which  is 
to  accentuate  our  sensuality,  to  push  us  backward 
toward  the  animal  state,  from  which  we  have  risen 
with  so  much  labor  and  pain,  is  a  force  antagonistic 
to  civilization,  is  a  nullifying  force,  which  must  be 
fought  at  all  hazards — if  we  do  not  wish  to  slip 
back  into  the  tophet  of  mere  animalism. 

Per  contra,  any  force  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
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lift  us  toward  the  spiritual  and  toward  a  control 
of  the  animal,  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged, 
both  by  the  Government  and  by  the  individual  cit- 
izen. 

All  of  this  is  so  axiomatic  that  it  seems  foolish  to 
state  it  so  simply.  Nor  would  we  do  it  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  principles  have,  for  a  generation, 
been  ridiculed  by  some  men  with  more  animality 
than  spirituality,  and  by  others  pufifed  up  with  van- 
ity as  to  their  "intellectuality"  but  full  of  fierce 
energy  and  of  a  selfish  hunger  for  notoriety.  These 
have  made  an  onslaught  on  these  fundamental 
axioms,  not  only  by  deeds  but  by  casuistic  argu- 
ments, all  based  on  fallacies,  and  so  cunningly  inter- 
woven that  the  unsuspicious,  the  inexperienced  and 
slow-minded,  even  among  very  intelligent  people, 
are  led  astray  by  slogans  containing  "jokers"  they 
cannot  quickly  see.  For  example — Rodin's  ipsi 
dixit:  "All  nature  is  beautiful,  there  is  no  ugly 
thing  in  nature !"  How  alluring !  And  yet  it  is 
not  true.  Were  it  true  men  would  never  have  in- 
vented the  word — Ugly,  to  designate  the  things 
which  are  to  them  disagreeable  or  hateful.  Rodin 
used  this  camouflage  slogan  to  justify  the  things 
mostly  weird  or  ugly  that  he  made  late  in  life. 
Another  alluring  sham  idea  is  this :  "In  art  we 
must  intellectualize  our  emotions,"  as  someone  has 
said.  The  stupidity  of  this  slogan  becomes  appar- 
ent when  we  know  that  "emotion,"  and  "ratiocina- 
tion," like  oil  and  water,  are  antagonistic  and  never 
mix,  as  every  psychologist  knows.  So  that  the  more 
you  have  to  think,  or  ponder,  over  the  complexity, 
obscurity,  weirdness  or  incomprehensibility  of  a 
work  of  art  the  less  emotioning  power  does  it  pos- 
sess and  the  less  of  a  work  of  art  does  it  become. 

The  most  serviceable  thing  which  Tolstoy,  that 
fine  artist,  but  twisted  philosopher,  said  was,  in  sub- 
stance :  "Whenever  an  artist  invents  a  new  style  of 
art,  or  a  new  manner,  however  foolish  or  degenerate, 
he  will  perforce  try  to  palm  oiT  on  mankind  a  new 
system  of  esthetics — to  defend  his  art  novelty  or 
creations."  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  fal- 
lacious definitions  of  art  we  are  bewildered  with, 
such  as :  "Art  is  nature  seen  through  a  tempera- 
ment," "Art  is  an  expression  of  an  impression," 
"Art  is  a  way,"  etc.,  and  which  led  the  painter, 
Henry  A.  Abbey,  to  say:  "Art  deals  with  things 
forever  undefinable." 

But  art  can,  and  must  be,  defined.  For,  as  Vol- 
taire said:  "If  you  wish  to  converse  with  me — de- 
fine your  terms !"  No  banker  will  talk  finance  with 
you  unless  you  agree  on  a  definition  of :  "What  is 
a  dollar?"  In  order  to  define  what  a  thing  is  we 
must  separate  it  from  that  which  it  is  not,  and  find 
out  what  it  actually  is,  and  then  it  will  be  easily 
defined. 

Before  we  define  art  we  will  say :  Art  may  be 
looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Process — the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  Drawing,  Coloring,  and  Surface 


Technique — such  as  brush-work  in  painting;  chisel, 
rasp  and  sandpaper-work  in  marble  carving,  etc. 

The  man  who  calls  these  Processes,  Art,  looks  at 
art  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mere  technician  or 
mere  craftsman.  Such  a  man  will  define  art  in  terms 
of  "technique."  This  is  fallacious  ;  because  all  tech- 
nical processes  are  but  the  handwriting  in  the  lan- 
guage of  any  art ;  and  there  is  no  use  of  the  devotees 
of  technique  to  deny  that  all  art  is  a  language  for 
the  communion  of  men  among  each  other.  There- 
fore all  technical  excellence,  in  any  art,  should  not 
be  called  art,  but  should  be  called — Skill. 

The  common-sense  way  to  use  the  word  art  is — 
to  designate  and  to  characterize  a  Product  that  is — 
a  finished  work  of  art.  It  is  not  very  important  to 
define  technique  or  craftsmanship.  But  it  is  highly 
important  to  define  a  complete  work  of  art — ex- 
pressing not  only  technique,  that  is,  drawing,  color- 
ing, and  surface  brush-work  or  modeling,  but  also 
the  conception  of  a  given  subject,  high  or  low ;  the 
composition  of  the  subject,  in  a  beautiful  or  ugly 
manner;  and  the  expression  of  the  subject,  super- 
ficially or  profoundly. 


Does  this  nation  want  its  artists  to  produce 
works  that  will  become  mere  "curios"  in  the  next 
generation,  or  such  as  will  enduringly  glorify  it, 
make  it  respected,  even  loved,  by  other  nations,  as 
we  love  the  Greeks  of  old?  To  this  our  people  will, 
no  doubt,  answer :  "Yes,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
great,  immortal  works  of  art!" 

That  being  settled,  the  next  question  is — how  can 
our  artists  produce  such  works?  Should  they  use 
their  technical  skill  to  arouse  and  stimulate  the 
senses  of  our  body,  or  to  amuse  and  interest  our 
mind,  or  to  emotion  and  exalt  our  soul  ?  These  are 
vital  questions.  Manifestly  the  answer  will  be — 
they  should  do  all  three  at  once.  True !  But,  if 
the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  body, 
we  will  have  a  sensual,  degrading  art ;  if  it  is  laid 
on  the  mere  titilating  of  the  mind  we  will  have  a 
cold,  intellectual  and  uninspiring  art;  we  can  have 
a  vital,  exalting,  and  forward  moving  art  only  by 
putting  the  emphasis  on  the  stirring  of  the  emotions 
of  the  soul. 

Therefore,  all  philosophers,  moralists  and  best 
cestheticans,  from  Plato  down,  have  agreed :  that  the 
main  aim  of  the  artist  should  be  first — to  express  his 
own  emotions ;  and  second — to  stir  -the  emotions  of 
his  fellow-men.  This  was  crystallized  by  Delsarte 
w^hen  he  said:  "Art  is  an  emotion  passed  through 
thought  and  fixed  in  form,"  the  best  definition  of 
art — in  the  abstract — ever  made.  That  is  :  the  ex- 
pression and  the  stirring  of  emotion  are  the  basis 
of  all  effective  art;  the  highest  thinkers  of  the  world 
are  agreed  on  this.  Those  who  deny  and  combat 
this  view  are  intellectual  freaks  or  frauds,  whom 
we  must  ignore. 

But  there  are  works  of  art  which  stir  onlv  our 
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lowest,  physical  emotions,  others  which  arouse  our 
mediocre,  intellectual  emotions,  and  others  which 
stir  our  highest  spiritual  emotions,  and  of  which 
Delsarte  did  not  speak  or  take  cognisance.  This 
fact  must  be  recognized,  however,  in  any  compre- 
hensive definition  of  art  and  one  useful  towards  the 
creation  of  truly  great  art.  Hence  we  arrive — and 
inevitably — at  this  impregnable  definition  of  art  as 
a  product :  Every  human  work,  made  in  any  lan- 
guage, with  the  purpose  of  expressing — or  stirring 
— of  human  emotion  is  a  work  of  art ;  and  a  work 
of  art  is  great  in  ratio  of  its  power  of  stirring  the 
highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cultured 
people  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

This  definition  is  of  universal  application  to  every 
work  in  every  field  of  art.  According  to  this  a 
cocoanut  carved  by  a  savage,  with  a  purpose  of 
expressing  some  emotion  of  his,  however  rudi- 
mentary, is  a  work  of  art.  The  difference  between 
such  a  work  and  Michaelangelo's  "Moses"  is  simply 
a  diflference  of  degree — in  its  power  of  stirring  the 
highest  emotions  of  mankind. 

This  is  what  we  regard  as  the  highest  point  of 
view   from  which  to  consider  art. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  shall  Inok  at  and 
measure  every  work  of  art,  because  it  is  the  stand- 
point of  every  truly  great  artist  of  the  past. 

In  order  to  help  the  American  public  to  look  at 
art  from  this  same  point  of  view,  in  order  to  assist 
it  to  easily  estimate  the  value  of  any  work  of  art — 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  good;  and,  in  order 
to  help  the  student  to  produce  enduring  works  of 
art,  we  have  adopted  as  a  measuring  rod,  the  above 
standard,  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  true  standard 
of  the  ages.  We  used  to  call  it  our  standard.  We 
will,  in  future,  call  it  llie  standard.  Because,  we  re- 
peat, it  is  not  ours,  but  only  adopted  by  us  because 
it  is  the  universal  standard. 

To  make  our  meaning  more  clear,  by  illustration. 
we  will  now  analyze  three  different  works  of  art. 

For  this  we  have  chosen  three  pieces  of  Nude 
sculpture.     The  first  is  : 

-AURORA"— By  Delaplanche 

In  the  Luxemburg  Museum 

A  spiritual  -ccork  of  art 

We  repeat,  when  we  use  the  word  "sjjiritual,"  we 
mean  whatever  is  poetic  and  exalts  the  soul  above 
the  crassly  material,  the  carnal  and  the  earth-earthy. 

Many  people  condemn  the  Nude  in  art,  confound- 
ing it  with  the  naked.  We  also  condemn  all  naked- 
ness in  art — when  manifested  with  the  patent  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  it  to  appeal  to  the  prurient.  But 
nudeness  in  art  need  not  be  nakedness.  This 
"Aurora"  is  nude  without  being  naked.  Even  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  uncovering  herself  this 
"Aurora"  is  a  spifitual  work  of  art.     Why  ? 

Because  though  the  details  of  the  figure  are  ver>' 
real  the  Proportions  are  ideal,  or,  if  real,  so  rare 


that  the  very  rarity  lifts  the  proportions  into  the 
realm  of  the  ideally  exceptional.  One  proof  is  that 
not  one  woman  in  ten  thousand  has  a  knee  con- 
structed so  beautifully  and  placed  so  high  as  this 
figure.  Moreover,  the  rare  perfection  of  all  the 
forms  is  so  great  that  merely  as  a  model  of  female 
grace,  joined  to  female  power,  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  ideal  to  reach. 

This  ideality  was  achieved,  not  by  choosing  the 
first  naked  professional  model  and  copying  her  with 
all  her  imperfections,  as  some  crass  materialists  do 
in  the  world  of  art,  but  in  choosing  and  combining 
the  perfect  parts  and  proportions  of  many  models. 
Not  one  woman  in  a  million  has  all  her  forms  so 
perfect  as  they  are  in  this  statue. 

So  rarely  does  a  perfectly  beautiful  body  go 
with  a  beautiful  head  that,  when  Phryne  was  about 
to  be  condemned  by  her  Greek  judges,  she  was 
saved  by  her  defender  uncovering  her  completely 
in  court  to  let  her  Greek  worshippers  of  beauty  see 
her  in  all  her  perfection  and,  when  they  saw,  they 
were  so  overcome  with  reverence  for  that  beauty 
that  they  spared  h.er. 

When  such  a  conjunction  of  perfect  forms  of 
face  and  body  happens,  the  figure  becomes  so  poetic 
and  lifting  in  power  that  it  gradually  fills  the  lover 
of  beauty  with  spiritual  awe  rather  than  with  sen- 
sual lust. 

It  is  only  when  a  woman's  body  is  only  partly 
perfect  and  partly  imperfect,  and  also  when  only 
partly — and  designedly — exposed,  that  it  arouses 
the  lust  of  the  male.  For,  then,  as  Burns  truly 
said :  "A  peep  is  more  dangerous  than  a  full  view." 
Let  our  good  mothers — upon  whose  moral  fibre 
rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  very  foundations  of 
our  civilization — remember  this. 

Per  contra,  the  more  perfectly  beautiful  the  body 
of  a  woman  is — if  the  intention  back  of  her  atti- 
tude is  innocent  and  not  provocative — the  more 
respect-inspiring  it  becomes ;  while  the  more  im- 
perfect and  ugly  the  figure  the  more  disrespect- 
arousing  it  will  be. 

A  rare  and  notable  case  of  the  power  of  great 
beauty  to  inspire  men  with  awe  occurred  in  the 
school  of  the  sculptor  Mercie  in  Paris,  in  the  '80's, 
when  the  disrobing,  for  the  first  time  in  that  school, 
of  a  girl  model  from  Toulou.se  had  the  effect  of 
arresting  instantly,  and  for  a  week,  the  usual  ri- 
baldry of  song  and  of  talk  of  the  students — awed 
into  reverence  by  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  lines 
and  forms  of  her  hellenic  body.  Every  student 
seemed  to  say :  "This  girl  must  not  be  defiled  by 
touch  or  thought !" 

It  is  the  rarity  of  such  perfection — lifting  it  so 
far  above  the  commonplace  as  to  suggest  its  having 
newly  left  the  hands  of  the  creator — which  arouses 
that  respectful  astonishment;  and  gradually  creates 
in  us  a  feeling  of  awe  if  we  remain  in  the  presence 
of  such  an  extremely  beautiful   creation   of   God. 
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Aurora — By   Delaplaiiclic 
A  spiritual  work  of  art 

This  also  suggests  to  women  the  wisdom  of  con- 
sei"ving  their  beauty  by  every  possible  means. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Solomon  said :  "He  hath 
made  all  things  beautiful  in  His  time !"  The  more 
astonishingly  beautiful  any  of  God's  creations  the 
more  are  we  compelled  to  worship  them  and- 
through  them,  their  Creator. 

But  what  makes  this  "Aurora"  a  spiritual  crea- 
tion is  not  alone  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  body, 
but  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  total  composition  of 
the  lines  of  the  figure  combined  with  the  lines  of 
the  drapery,  composed  with  a  skill  sare  indeed  in 


art.  These  lines  lift  the  mind  up  to  the  exquisitely 
expressive  face  in  the  center  of  the  circular  shadow, 
imagined  with  an  invention  that  amounts  to  genius, 
and  which  holds  the  eyes  of  the  spectator  upon  that 
spiritualized  face  against  any  desire  to  wander  too 
long  over  the  other  beauties  of  the  composition. 

And  with  what  extraordinary  skill  Delaplanche 
has  expressed  on  the  face  the  departing  somno- 
lence of  Aurora,  her  awakening  at  the  approach  of 
day,  suiting  perfectly  her  action  of  throwing  back- 
ward the  drapery  of  night  in  which  she  had  wrapped 
herself  at  the  approach  of  the  previous  evening — 
thus  symbolizing  beautifully  her  ushering  in  of 
morning,  the  aurora  of  another  beautiful  day! 

The  lines  in  the  body  and  in  the  drapery  lift  the 
eyes,  we  repeat,  ever  upward,  from  the  feet  to  the 
head,  force  them  to  spin  about  it — by  the  circular 
form  given  by  the  drapery  and  the  arms ;  and  when, 
momentarily,  the  eyes  are  satisfied,  fling  them  along 
the  left  arm  to  the  elbow  point  and  then  again  up- 
wards into  the  beyond. 

It  is  this  emotion-stirring  movement,  effected  by 
Delaplanche  with  real  genius,  which  lifts  the  figure 
from  being  a  mere  brutal  representation  of  a  naked 
woman  to  being  a  poem  in  marble,  exalting  the  soul 
the  more  we  contemplate  it. 

This  statue  smacks  of  no  "school''  or  "movement" 
or  "ism,"  neither  of  "Classicism"  or  "Italianism." 
It  is  universalism  personified.  It  is  individual,  but 
free  from  the  disease  of  "individualism."  It  is 
absolutely  personal  yet  impersonal.  It  is  a  piece 
of  idealistic  realism.  That  is,  it  is  ideal  in  propor- 
tions and  poetic  in  composition  and  spirit,  and  yet 
so  real  and  truthful  in  the  details — of  construction, 
drawing  and  modeling,  as  to  be  astonishing — simply 
as  a  piece  of  craftsmanship. 

Note  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  modeling, 
even  of  the  knees,  feet  and  toes,  and  the  deliciously 
carved  morning  glory  on  the  base,  each  detail  drawn 
and  carved  with  loving  care  as  if  done  by  Vulcan  or 
<  llvmpus  for  the  delectation  of  mankind. 

In  short  it  is  an  incarnation  of :  The  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Beautiful — the  basis  of  all  rational 
and  truly  great  art. 

The  Greeks  did  nothing  finer  than  this  work 
which,  alone  and  by  itself,  places  Delaplanche 
among  the  immortals. 

The  longer  we  commune  with  this  statue  the  more 
delight-giving  it  becomes  and  the  more  does  it 
lift  one  to  the  realm  of  pure  poetry.  And  it  is  this 
poetic  power,  lifting  us  above  the  commonplace  and 
earthly  that  makes  this  statue  a  spiritual,  unmaterial 
work  of  art.  It  is  a  masterpiece  that  makes  us  love 
the  author.  And.it  is  creations  like  this  which  make 
us  honor  his  fatherland — France. 


"E\'E"— By  Rodin 
A  so-called  "intellectual"  zeork  of  art 
When  Modern  art  went  to  seed,  about  1860,  and 
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gradually  devolved  into  "Modernism"  and  then 
evolved  "Impressionism" ;  and  when  that  "ism" 
came  to  flowering,  the  adepts  of  the  "movement" 
sponsored  these  ideas : 

"There  are  no  noble  subjects,  the  artist  has  a 
right  to  choose  any  subject  he  pleases ;  the  pursuit 
of  Beauty  is  an  antique  fad ;  the  artist  should  not 
seek  Beauty;  the  artist  should  express  only  the 
Character  of  the  subject  he  chooses;  the  artist 
should  above  all  express  his  subject  in  a  personal 
Technique."  (See  Mauclaire's  "LTmpressionisnie," 
pages  36-40.) 

This  slogan  contains  the  five  fundamental  falla- 
cies of  modernistic  art.  If  enforced  to  its  logical 
extremity,  it  would  destroy  our  civilization  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  have  fought  it  so  per- 
sistently. 

Rodin  became  the  leader  of  this  movement  and 
of  its  philosophy  of  art  which,  for  reasons  too  long 
to  state  here,  was  a  war  upon  the  French  Academy 
and  what  it  stood  for — The  True,  the  Good  and  the 
Beautiful,  which,  we  repeat,  is  the  basis  of  all 
rational  and  enduring  art — such  as  alone  is  really 
worth  while  for  virile  men  and  nations. 

This  statue  of  "Eve"  is  a  fruit  of  the  following 
by  Rodin  of  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  above 
aesthetic  pronunciamento. 

We  will  say  at  once  that,  from  the  rational  stand- 
point, this  statue  is  pure  waste.  Because  it  is  un- 
true, it  is  ugly  and  therefore  not  good,  and  so  vio- 
lates the  fundamental  laws  of  all  great  art. 

There  is,  however,  one  negative  reason  for  its 
exi.stence — to  serve  as  a  warning  to  students  who 
are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  cogitating 
whether  or  not  they  should  enter  the  narrow  path 
which  leads  to  ultra  "individualism,"  where  they 
will  reap  the  "intellectual  interest"  of  the  few,  or 
to  take  the  highway  that  leads  to  common  sense 
universalism — where,  by  charming  the  many,  they 
will  earn  immortality. 

The  statue  is  untrue  because  not  a  single  ex- 
tremity is  properly  modeled,  neither  the  feet,  nor 
the  hands,  nor  the  face  and  head,  which  looks  too 
large ;  then  the  ends  of  three  fingers  on  one  hand  are 
missing,  look  as  though  they  had  been  wrenched 
off  and  were  never  modeled  out ;  then,  by  the  side 
of  the  right  ankle  and  foot  is  a  strip  of  bronze,  one- 
half  inch  wide  and  six  inches  long,  that  was  delib- 
erately left  unmodeled  for  some  mystic  reason,  and 
yet  the  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  and  exhibited  in 
Paris  in  this  unfinished  form,  with  apparently  the 
childish,  insolent  object  of  shocking  the  hated 
"Academicians !" 

Nor  do  we  know  why  this  statue  is  called  "Eve." 
It  is  a  proof  of  Rodin's  avowed  practice — to  model 
any  sort  of  a  figure,  and  then  to  find  a  name  for  it, 
instead  of  choosing^  a  given  subject  and  expressing 
it  logically  and  profoundly,  as  all  great  artists  have 
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Eve — By  Rodin 
.^  so-called  intelleclual  work  of  art 

always  done.  It  might  he  called  ''.-\  Woman  in 
Rage"  or  any  other  name  with  equal  propriety. 

Assuming  that  there  was  an  Eve  at  all,  she  must 
in  that  case  have  been  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
womanly  strength  and  beauty.  But  could  any  one 
of  nobility  of  mind  imagine  this  stumpy,  coarse, 
ugly  representation  of  a  woman  as  having  been 
God's  idea  of  the  mother  of  the  race?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  Then,  what  is  there  about  the  statue  that 
leads  the  abberated  worshippers  of  Rodin's  tricks 
to  call  it  "intellectual  art?" 

Listen,  reader :  look  closely  at  the  surface  of  the 
figure  and  you  will  find  a  "mare's  nest" ;  you  will 
find   that    Rodin   plastered   over  the    form   various 
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dabs  and  pellets  of  clay  in  peculiar  ways,  and 
dashed  in  between  some  "cabalistic"  finger-and-tool- 
touclies,  all  his  own.  These  make  up  what  is  called 
"surface  technique."  Presumably  it  was  done  to 
suggest  the  facets  of* living  flesh,  which  it  is  (mis- 
takenly) assumed  gives  to  living  flesh  its  sparkle. 
To  suggest  this  sparkle,  this  so-called  surface  tech- 
nique was  partly  adopted  from  others  and  partly 
invented  by  Rodin  and  stamped  with  his  peculiar 
method  of  "individuality." 

It  is  this  petty,  childish,  technical,  surface- 
quality — to  which  no  great  sculptor  paid  any  seri- 
ous attention  before  Rodin  made  it  his  preempted 
field  of  artistic  maneuvering  and  play — and  for 
which  he  frequently  sacrificed,  as  in  this  statue, 
every  other  element  of  great  and  enduring  art^it 
is  this  which  is  considered  by  the  coryphees  of  the 
Rodin  Cult  to  be  the  "intellectual"  element  of  this 
statue !  There  is  nothing  but  this  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  most  commonplace  of  statues.  To  admire 
with  awe  this  petty  piece  of  thumb-and-finger  trick- 
ery Rodin  was  able  to  lead  his  admirers  by  ways 
that  are  well  known  to  the  initiated  and,  because  of 
political  circumstances,  too  long  to  detail  here. 

Rodin  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  practical  joker 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  art  and,  after  he  had 
done  a  few  things  which  were  really  admirable,  as 
examples  at  least  of  craftsmanship,  and  finally 
found  himself  on  the  road  to  success  financially,  he 
no  doubt,  in  various  ways,  vented  his  spleen  upon 
the  world — which  he  secretly  despised — because  he 
thought  it  had  treated  him  badly  indeed  between 
1864  and  1880.  And  this  "Eve"  was  no  doubt  one 
of  his  practical  jokes.  And,  while  his  followers, 
whom  he  also  inwardly  pitied,  would  fall  down  in 
mystic  surprise  and  worship  this  and  similar  unfin- 
ished efifigies,  and  invent  meaningless  adjectives  for 
it  with  ox-eyed  awe,  Rodin  would  stand  by,  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  smile  at  the  deluded 
and  hypnotized  acolytes  of  the  Art  Chapel  of  which 
he  was  the  High  Priest!  Truly  "it  is  to  laugh!"  as 
the  French  say. 

For  a  normal  man  this  statue  has  not  one  redeem- 
ing quality.  It  is  not  spiritually  exalting  to  the 
soul,  being  too  crassly  materialistic ;  it  is  not  physi- 
cally alluring,  being  too  coarse  and  ugly;  and,  in- 
tellectually, it  is  not  interesting,  except  as  a  freak, 
to  any  sane  person — outside  of  the  synagogue  of 
modernistic  artists  who  alone  look  upon  any  ex- 
ample of  "clever"  or  sham  "technique"  or  surface 
manipulation — if  it  is  peculiar  and  personal  or 
"original" — as  having  an  intellectual  quality,  but 
which  to  a  serious  artist  is  the  veriest  trifling  with 
trifles — mere  technical  fudge  and  clap-trap — and 
which  Dalou,  a  greater  artist  than  Rodin,  and  the 
real  king  of  the  anti-academic  sculptors  and  a  neigh- 
bor of  Rodin,  despised  and  would  not  practice. 

How  cynically  Rodin  must  have  chuckled  in  his 
long,  white  beard  in  his  inner  studio,  when  alone 


and  cozy  at  the  twilight  gloaming,  when,  after  he 
had  gotten  rich  under  the  protection  of  powerful 
political  friends,  he  mused  over  the  gullibility — • 
by  cunning  slogans — of  the  semi-neurotic  and 
jesthetically  jaded  followers  and  hangers-on  who 
gather  around  every  man  of  success  in  Paris  and 
who  felt  that — for  a  while  at  least — he  had  the 
power  of  the  whole  government  back  of  him — for 
reasons  patent  to  those  who  know  but  mysterious  to 
the  un-initiated ! 

That  this  "Eve"  was,  when  first  exhibited,  "in- 
tellectually" interesting,  is  true — for  everything, 
from  a  hemisphere  to  a  ham,  is  interesting,  as  is  the 
painting  of  a  "Carcass  of  Beef"  by  Rembrandt,  in 
the  Louvre.  But  sane  men  are  allured  to  query : 
Why  did  Rodin  exhibit  it?  ]\Iake  it,  yes!  Regret 
it  and  destroy  it,  yes!  But  exhibit  it?  Even  "put 
it  over"  on  some  gullible  buyer? — therein  lies  the 
joke. 

From  the  standpoint  of  insatiable  human  curios- 
ity this  "Eve"  of  Rodin,  like  Rembrandt's  "Car- 
cass," was  interesting — because  it  aroused  discus- 
sion. But,  having  been  discussed  for  a  time,  it  is 
more  and  more  dwindling  into  a  bore,  and  will 
finally  become  a  mere  curio  and  be  buried  in  some 
corner  of  the  art-morgue  in  some  museum,  where  it 
will  be  an  eternal  warning  to  succeeding  sculptors 
of  the  fate  that  awaits  their  works  when  they  con- 
tain nothing  truly  poetic  and  spiritual  and  manifest 
only  puerile,  sham  "intellectuality." 

The  only  emotion  this  statue  can  arouse  in  a  nor- 
mal person  is  the  curiosity :  "Why  was  it  ever  cast 
in  bronze  and  not  destroyed?"  It  leaves  the  soul 
untouched,  it  repels  the  body,  and,  when  once  seen, 
gradually  wearies  even  the  mind.  Hence,  instead 
of  finding  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  mankind  it  irri- 
tates us  as  a  futile  waste  of  energy,  and  of  good 
bronze.  And  there  lurks  about  it,  as  about  all  waste, 
a  touch  of  melancholy. 

Rodin  made  a  reproduction  of  this  "Eve"  in 
marble.  But,  as  it  lacks  in  the  marble  even  that 
one  Rodinesque  element — of  personal  and  "intellec- 
tual surface  technique" — because  an  impossible 
stunt  in  marble;  and,  being  in  composition  the 
essence  of  the  commonplace,  and  in  form  and  pro- 
portions just  as  coarse  and  vulgar  as  the  bronze, 
it  is  even  a  more  melancholy  waste. 

Curious  indeed  is  the  mental  attitude  which  finds 
this  "Eve"  an  "intellectual  statue."  Apart  from  the 
good  construction  of  its  framework — which  is  al- 
ways difficult — and  showing  that  Rodin  could  con- 
struct a  figure — any  tyro  in  modeling  could  do  as 
well  as  this,  evidently  unfinished,  statue.  We  smile 
at  Rodin — cynic  that  he  became — palming  this  oflF 
on  the  gullibles.  But,  that  pretentious  art  critics 
should  make  the  pontificial  old  fox  chuckle  in  his 
white  beard — by  calling  it  an  "intellectual  perform- 
ance" to  the  bewildering  of  the  normal  public — that 
is  what  makes  the  judicious  pause,  even  grieve. 
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Intellectualism  in  art?  By  all  means!  But  the 
proper  place  to  manifest  it  is  not  in  the  "surface 
technique"  by  dexterous  vaudevillian  tricks  of 
finger-play — but  in  a  lofty  intellectual  conception, 
noble  beauty  of  composition  and  profound  expres- 
sion of  a  given  artistic  problem. 

It  is  those  intellectual  elements — when  coupled 
with  masterly  craftsmanship — which,  with  power  of 
will  and  patient  labor,  seek  to  captivate  the  world 
and  work  out  with  relative  truth  and  exquisite  re- 
finement every  detail,  thus  increasing  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  more  and  more  exacting  hunger  for  per- 
fection ;  it  is  this  which,  as  one  contemplates  a  work 
of  art  from  year  to  year,  makes  it  truly  great  and 
enduring  across  the  ages. 

From  that  standpoint  Rodin's  "Eve,"  compared 
with  the  "Aurora"  of  Delaplanche,  is  a  piece  of  in- 
tellectual junk,  utterly  lacking  in  beauty  of  any 
kind  to  justify  its  occupying  costly  space  in  any 
public  museum. 


The  truth  is — the  phrase  "intellectual  art"  is  a 
puerile  piece  of  camouflage,  invented  by  the  "mod- 
ernists" when  they  made  artistic  processes — surface 
techniques — their  goal  in  art,  instead  of  profoundly 
expressive  and  complete  iL'orks  hi  art.  It  was  first 
used  to  mislead  the  unwary  to  believe  that  the  more 
intellectual  an  art  process,  and  also  the  less  emotion- 
stirring  a  work  of  art  is,  the  greater  it  is.  This  not 
working  well,  the  foxy  modernists,  finding  that 
the  public  wanted  more  than  mere  "intellectual 
technique,"  said :  "Intellectualize  your  emotions !" 
which  is  about  as  senseless  as  saying :  "Oil  your 
water !" 

Nature  has  decreed  that  great  art  can  be  pro- 
duced not  by  merely  interesting  the  intellect,  or  by 
intellectualizing  our  emotion,  but  only  by  using  the 
intellectual  faculties  as  tools — to  produce  works 
that  will  stir  the  emotions  of  the  soul — and  the 
higher  the  emotions  aroused,  and  for  the  longest 
period  of  time,  tlie  greater  the  work  of  art. 


THE  VENUS  CALLIPYGUS 


A  Sensuous  Work  of  Art  by  an  Unlcno'iCii  Orcek  Sculptor 
In  the  Naples  Museum 
"A  thing  of   Beauty   is   a   Joy      come  profoundly  awake,  not  only  intellectually  but 


Keats's  dictum 
forever!"  is  proven  to  be  a  mere  half-truth  by  the 
"\''enus  Callipygus" — unless  he  meant  that  a  thing 
of  beauty  must  be  not  only  physically  but  also 
spiritually  beautiful. 

For  this  Callipygus  Venus,  though  a  thing  of 
physical  beauty,  ceases  to  be  a  joy  and  finally 
becomes  an  irritant,  as  we  study  it  and  its  signi- 
ficance. The  head  of  the  statue  is  certainly  un- 
usually beautiful,  so  is  the  total  composition.  And, 
at  first  sight,  it  gives  us  a  pleasant  surprise — be- 
cause we  are  captivated  by  its  beauty,  before  we 
are  able  to  estimate  its  tendency.  And  this  charm 
is  so  great  that  it  is  with  regret  that,  after  we 
have  been  charmed  by  it  to  a  certain  satiety,  we 
then  become  conscious  that  the  influence  of  the 
statue   is   not  good. 

This  "Venus"  is  not  crassly  pornographic;  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  publicly  exposed  by  the  Italian 
Government.  But  its  influence  is  immoral.  Its 
immorality  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  because  of 
that  insidious  kind  which,  while  not  brutal  enough 
to  justify  action  by  the  police,  is  yet  suggestive 
enough  to  degrade  the  mind  and  soul  to  an  active 
consideration  and  leaning  towards  the  purely  car- 
nal side  of  life  and  with  more  deadly  fascination 
just  because  she  is  so  beautiful. 

Beaudelaire  cynically  said:  "Everything  is  per- 
mitted to  genius,"  which  should  not  be.  And  we 
all,  by  instinct,  lean  towards  pardoning  everything 
to  beauty — until  we  learn  that  there  is  no  vampire 
so  accursed  as  a  beauty  turned  to  the  bad.  Then 
we  gradually  grow  to   hate  the  statue  as   we   be- 


sympathetically,  to  the  truth  that  immorality  is  the 
beginning  of  the  decadence  of  peoples ;  that  every 
people,  before  it  went  to  pieces,  first  became  im- 
moral and  weakened,  and  thus  an  easy  prey  to 
the  first  aggressor  who  held  that  people  in  sufficient 
contempt  to  regard  it  as  too  worthless  to  occupy 
good,   fertile  land. 

The  statue  seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  Greek 
during  the  decadence  of  his  people  and  of  Greek 
art.  And  today  it  is  still  an  evil — because  its  ex- 
istence and  public  exhibition  in  the  \aples  Museum 
is  used  as  a  justification  by  many  malefactors  in 
the  world  of  art  for  creations  that  are  even  more 
insidiously  immoral  than  this  statue,  and  produced 
either  to  gain  an  evil  notoriety  or  to  exploit  human 
curiosity  as  to  how  far  an  artist  or  writer  of 
Romances  or  Dramas  will  go,  or  the  police  will 
permit  him  to  go,   before  he  is  checked   up. 

These  female  Pompadours,  in  the  world  of  art, 
will,  in  response,  trot  out  the  old  saws :  "To  the 
pure,  all  things  are  piu^e !"  "Only  the  evil-minded 
will  see  anything  wrong  in  this  work  of  art,"  and 
other  hypocritical  maxims  which  they  use  to  "ca- 
mouflage" their  evil,  licentious,  commerce,  and — 
"After  us  the  deluge!" 

Delaplanche's  "Aurora"  flings  away  all  her  drap- 
ery it  is  true,  but  the  gesture  is  patently  poetic  and 
sumbolic  of  the  awakening  of  day,  while  this  "Ve- 
nus" lifts  only  a  part  of  her  robe — for  the  purpose  of 
showing  her  back — and  the  act  is  so  flagrantly  prov- 
ocative in  its  intention  that  it  is  a  poisoning,  un- 
(Continued  on  paijc  92) 
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TERRA-COTTA  BAS-RELIEF  IN   ITS 
ORIGINAL  TABERNACOLA  FRAME 
By  Andrea  Delia  Robbia 
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THE    GOLDEN    EKA    OF    THE 
ITALIAN    KENAISSANCE 

Echoes  of  the  Dispersal  of  The  Bardiiii  Art  Treasures 
Bv  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 


SIGXOR  Stefano  Bardini's  famous  collection 
of  art  treasures  and  antiquities  comprising 
many  bas-reliefs  in  colored  stucco  of 
Aladonnas  and  the  Child  Christ,  by  noted  artists 
and  sculptors  of  the  golden  era  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  wonderfully  carved  Florentine  cas- 
sone,  Tuscan  carved  and  gilded  frames,  rare 
^'enetian  cabinets,  marble  statues  and  medallions, 
and  decorative  antique  furniture,  was  transported 
across  the  Atlantic  during  the  past  season,  and 
although  subject  to  delays  owing  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  navigation,  eventually  reached  here 
and  was  dispersed  at  public  sale  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Art  Association. 

The  sale  of  the  Bardini  collection,  despite  de- 
lays and  its  postponement  proved  the  fillip  of  the 
closing  season,  and  through  the  disposition  of  these 
treasures,  which  formerly  graced  palaces  in  Flo- 
rence and  other  cities  of  Italy,  many  of  our  Amer- 
ican homes  have  been  enriched,  and  several  large 
museums  have  added  notable  acquisitions  of  Re- 
naissance art  to  their  galleries. 

Ranking  perhaps  midwav  in  importance  be- 
tween the  first  Volpi  sale  of  1916,  which  realized 
nearly  $1,000,000  for  its  owners,  and  the  second 
Volpi  sale  of  1917,  which  netted  under  $200,000, 
the  Bardini  collection  attained  from  its  dispersal 
a  grand  total  of  $443,790. 

The  effect  of  the  Bardini  sale  has  already  given 
a  stimulus  to  interest  in  the  Italian  decorative 
arts,  and  while  the  success  of  the  dispersal  of  a 


great  art  collection  cannot  always  be  measured 
by  the  sum  total  realized,  it  may  be  stated  that 
all  factors  considered,  the  disposal  of  the  treasures 
assembled  by  the  noted  Florence  antiquarian  re- 
sulted satisfactorily,  although  no  new  records  in 
prices  were  achieved.  Those  who  attended  the 
first  Volpi  sale,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Bardini  sale,  will  recall  the  antique  bronze  incense 
burner  by  II  Riccio,  which  brought  the  sensatio- 
nal figure  of  $66,000,  passing  from  the  Duveen 
Brothers,  who  secured  the  prize,  into  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia.  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan commissioned  Professor  Volpi  to  secure  this 
Fifteenth  Century  Paduan  incense  burner  for  him 
added  to  the  interest  in  its  sale,  and  caused  an 
upset  i)rice  of  $.^5,000  to  be  placed  upon  the  object 
by   the   auctioneer. 

While  the  Bardini  sale  was  lacking  in  sensa- 
tions, it  was  not  without  its  surprises,  and  start- 
ing gradually  on  the  opening  day,  which  might  be 
compared  to  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  state, 
more  motion  was  acquired  and  continued  until  the 
climax  was  reached  in  the  fourth  session,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  Delia  Robbias,  the  art  of 
Donatello,  and  Antonio  Rosellino,  and  other 
masters  of  the  Renaissance. 

Here  were  names  for  connoisseurs:  the  famous 
artists  of  the  Delia  Robbia  family,  Luca,  the 
senior,  represented  by  several  characteristic  Ma- 
donnas  in   bas-relief;   .\ndrea,  his  gifted  nephew. 
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Glazed  Terra-Cotta  Medallion,  attriluited  t'l  Luca 
Delia  Robliia 

who  excelled  in  his  portraiture  of  children,  and 
Giovanni,  third  son  of  Andrea,  who  won  recogni- 
tion for  his  decorative  art  in  later  years;  Antonio 
Rosellino,  the  gifted  Donatello,  Benedetto  Da 
Maiano,  Sperandio  and  other  illustrious  artists, 
who  left  their  signatures  in  the  niche  of  fame. 

Luca  Delia  Robbia  was  an  acknowledged  leader 
of  his  time,  and  some  critic  has  called  Donatello 
the  Colossus  of  the  Renaissance. 

Both  artists  were  ruling  forces  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  and  their  names  alone  gave  distinction 
to  the  Bardini  collection. 

In  making  a  round  of  the  galleries  where  these 
art  objects  were  displayed  before  the  dispersal  of 
the  collection  one  felt  the  genius  of  these  artists, 
whose  works  today  are  preserved  in  the  museums 
of  the  world.  The  impulse  of  their  art  is  educa- 
tional. 

When  Miss  Maude  Crutwell,  a  distinguished 
authority  on  the  art  of  the  Delia  Robbias,  wrote 
her  book,  which  was  published  in  London,  it  was 
estimated  that  about  eleven  hundred  examples  of 
this  noted  family  were  known  to  exist,  and  of  this 
number  about  ten  were  in  America.  Later  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Marquand,  of  Princeton  L'niversity, 
in  writing  on  the  Delia  Robbias  placed  the  number 
in  America  at  seventy. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  Bardini  treasures  in  this 
country,  it  is  within  bounds  to  raise  the  total  of 
the  genuine  Delia  Robbias  in  the  L'nited  States 
up  to  one  hundred.  These  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  Delia  Robbia  family  are  now  in  ]iri\ate 
collections  and  the  art  museums  of  our  country. 

Therefore  the  Bardini  Delia  Robbias  augmented 
the  number  in  American  collections,  and  the  ex- 
hibit and  dispersal  of  various  examples  of  Delia 
Robbian  art  proved  an  interesting  feature. 


Here  one  could  compare  the  style  of  Luca,  An- 
drea and  Giovanni  Delia  Robbia  during  the  dis- 
play of  the  collection,  and  the  event  afforded  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  students  and  connoisseurs 
of  Italian  art,  and  particularly  the  work  of  this 
celebrated  family  of  artists. 

The  iirst  day  of  the  Bardini  sale  was  devoted 
to  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century  bronze 
medallions  and  decorative  statuettes,  including 
examples  of  Sansovino  and  Rustici,  the  latter 
credited  a  pupil  of  Verrochio  by  Vassari,  and  pos- 
sibly of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  It  developed  no  sur- 
prising features,  or  high  water  mark  prices. 

Perhaps  the  interesting  event  was  the  Fifteenth 
Century  Paduan  bronze  candlestick  modelled  in 
the  shape  of  a  kneeling  satyr,  with  a  goat's  beard, 
by  II  Riccio,  (1470-1532),  which  was  secured  by 
P.  W.  French  &  Co.,  for  $3,100. 

It  was  decidedly  an  artistic  conceit  this  satyr  of 
II  Riccio's  fancy,  holding  in  one  hand  a  vase-shaped 
acanthus-leaf  decorated  candle  socket,  and  measur- 
ing only  ten  inches  in  height. 

The  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century  Florentine 
carved  and  gilded  altar  pieces  and  bronze  plaquet- 
tes  occupied  the  attention  of  collectors  at  the 
second  session  of  the  sale,  which  lapsed  slightly 
in  interest,  as  it  included  no  objects  of  great  im- 
portance, although  the  first  vase  and  bouquet  in 
glazed  terra-cotta,  by  one  of  the  Delia  Robbias  was 
introduced.  According  to  Professor  Marquand  a 
similar  vase  and  bouquet  by  Giovanni  Delia  Rob- 
bia is  in  the  frame  work  of  an  altar  piece  at  Ve- 
rona, and  another  one  was  acquired  by  the  \'ictoria 
and   Albert   Museum,    South   Kensingfton. 

Among  the  Florentine  works  of  art  were  two 
Sixteenth  Century  carved,  painted  and  gilt  angels, 
with  wings  outstretched  and  clad  in  loose  robes, 
or  tunic,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee  supporting 
turned  candlesticks.  Back  in  the  days  of  the 
decorative  era  of  the  Florentines  these  carved 
angels  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  some  altar 
piece  in  an  Italian  church  or  cathedral. 

They  were  purchased  for  $2,150,  and  now  are 
included  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Goldman, 
who  has  acquired  numerous  paintings  by  early 
masters  and  various  objects  of  art  within  the  past 
few  years.  Third  session  of  the  sale,  which  proved 
the  banner  day,  comprised  the  colored  stucco  bas- 
reliefs,  by  the  Delia  Robbias  and  other  Fifteenth 
Century  artists,  and  the  Madonnas  of  Donatello 
and  Rosellino,  in  their  original  Tabernacola  frames. 

Other  offerings  included  a  marble  portrait  bust 
of  ]\lino  Rossi,  by  II  Francia,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Bevilacque,  a  famed  storehouse  of 
art  treasures,  and  the  beautiful  Florentine  bas- 
relief  representing  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  from  the  collection  of  the  Perruzzi  family, 
Florence. 
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Representatives  of  the  .Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  and  well 
known  collectors  assembled  to  participate  in  the 
bidding  for  the  possession  of  the  gems  of  the 
Bardini  collection. 

It  was  the  big  day  of  the  sale  and  it  developed 
the  fact  that  the  objects  of  highest  quality  com- 
manded the  top  prices.  In  a  word  the  seekers 
for  art  treasures  were  discriminating,  as  revealed 
by  the  fluctuating  of  the  bidding,  which  was  de- 
termined largely  by  the  merit  of  the  bas-relief,  the 
piece  of  sculpture,  statue  or  portrait  bust  dispersed. 
Sometimes  this  rule  was  reversed,  and  an  antique 
offered  would  bring  a  much  higher  figure  than 
anticipated,  and  probably  actually  considerably 
more   than  its  appraisement. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article 
the  Delia  Robbias,  Donatello  and  Rosellino  and 
contemporary  artists  of  the  Renaissance  contrib- 
uted in  a  high  degree  to  the  fame  of  the  Bardini 
treasures.  Perhaps  the  charm  and  grace  of  An- 
drea Delia  Robbia's  art,  his  sympathy  revealed  in 
the  portrayal  of  child  life,  is  illustrated  most  ex- 
pressively in  the  Fifteenth  Century  terra-cotta 
bas-relief  of  the  \  irgin,  her  right  hand  clasping 
the  figure  of  the  Child-Christ,  in  its  original  Ta- 
bernacola  frame.  Within  the  clouds  of  the  back- 
ground appear  three  cherubim,  each  with  a  halo. 
There  are  also  seven  cherubim  with  outstretched 
wings  in  the  border  of  the  tablet  surrounding  the 
Madonna  and  infant.  The  work  is  glazed  in  white 
with  a  blue  background. 

Professor  Allan  Marquand  places  this  Bardini 
Madonna  in  the  decade  1490-1500,  and  states  that 
the  similar  Madonna  in  the  Quincy  A.  Shaw  col- 
lection, recently  presented  to  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  is  evidently  based  on  the  relief  by 
Andrea  in  the  Church  of  St.  Egidio.  He  also 
mentions  that  both  of  these  e.xamples  are  not  far 
removed  from  Andrea's  relief  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Gaetano. 

Referring  to  Andrea  Delia  Robbia,  Miss  Crut- 
well  says  "He  lacked  the  feeling  for  unity,  Luca's 
great  gift,  and  was  not  a  good  composer.  Not- 
withstanding these  defects  his  place  in  Fifteenth 
Century  art  is  a  high  one,  and  especially  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  more  emotional  side,  and  as  a 
character  he  is  as  distinct  and  well  defined  as  that 
of  Botticelli  or  Filippino.  in  skill  and  craftsman- 
ship he  was  not  far  below  Luca,  and  the  climax 
of  his  artistic  career  came  appro.ximately  between 
his  fortieth  and  fiftieth  year.  His  most  imjiortant 
work  during  this  period  is  the  altar  piece  of  La 
Verna." 

There  was  considerable  rivalry  among  bidders 
for  the  possession  of  the  Bardini  .\ndrea  Delia 
Robbia,  which  was  finally  secured  by  an  agent  for 
$11,600,  the  highest  figure  for  a  single  art  object 


received  at  the  sale.  This  beautiful  Madonna  and 
Child,  which  has  already  been  described,  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Henry  Goldman,  of  New 
York.  Connoisseurs  who  attended  the  sale  agree 
that  prices  ruled  low  for  the  Delia  Robbias,  and 
it  is  no  secret  that  Signor  Bardini  himself  placed 
a  much  higher  valuation  on  this  particular  example 
of  Andrea  Delia  Robbia's  art  than  the  figure  at- 
tained. 

One  of  the  notable  masterpieces  conceived  by 
Andrea  is  the  artist's  "Madonna  of  the  Architects" 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Florence,  which  has 
been  compared  to  the  severe  manner  of  Luca, 
and  as  some  one  has  said,  possesses  the  languor 
of  Boticelli. 

Among  rivals  in  interest  were  the  two  Fifteenth 
Century  Florentine  colored  stucco  bas-reliefs,  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Antonio 
Rosellino,  which  were  secured  by  P.  W.  French  & 
Co.,    for   $10,700.      No.   357,    a    rectangular   tablet 
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Fifteenth  Century  Florentine  Madonna  and  Qiild,  in  stucco 
bas-relief 


modeled  in  low  relief,  representing  the  life  size 
figure  of  the  ^'irgin,  three-quarter  length,  with  red 
robe,  blue  mantle  and  linen  veil  was  highly  prized 
by  Signor  Bardini,  who  considers  it  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Madonnas  by  Rosellino.  The 
tablet  is  set  in  the  original  Tabemacola  frame  of 
car\-ed,  painted  and  gilded  wood,  and  in  the  pedi- 
ment appear  three  heads  of  cherubim. 

In  the  Madonna  and  Child  by  Rosellino  we  find 
expressed  grace,  sympathy  for  the  subject  and  a 
certain  indefinable  charm  revealed  in  the  art  of 
this  exponent  of  truth  and  beaut}-. 

Both  bas-reliefs  by  the  master  challenge  admira- 
tion, and  here  again  we  have  another  surprise  of 
the  sale,  (the  low  figures  realized)  for  experts  pre- 
dicted that  the  Rosellinos  would  bring  at  least 
560,000,  and  possibly  S70,000  for  the  pair. 

Another  instance  of  price  fluctuation  was  illus- 
trated by  the  Fifteenth  Centun.-  Florentine  bust 
ftortrait  of  a  saint,  valued  at  50,000  francs  b_v 
Signor  Bardini,  but  purchased  by  French  &  Co., 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  This  old 
Florentine  portrait  brought  only  $775,  a  marked 
difference  in  value  from  the  estimate  placed  upon 
it  by  the  antiquarian. 

The  Metropolitan  ^luseum  also  secured  a  Six- 
teenth Century  glazed  terra-cotta  armorial  me- 
dallion, by  Giovanni  Delia  Robbia,  who  ranks 
third  in  the  annals  of  this  illustrious   family. 


This  decorative  medallion  by  Giovanni  is  mod- 
elled with  radiating  flutings,  and  in  the  center  is 
an  escutcheon  charged  with  a  rampant  lion,  re- 
presenting the  arms  of  a  Florentine  family. 

Giovanni,  who  achieved  fame  for  his  almost  un- 
recognized genius  at  a  bound,  when  the  Lavabo 
in  the  Sacrist}-  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  was  acclaimed 
his  work,  and  not  that  of  Luca,  through  the  dis- 
coverj-  of  a  document,  modelled  a  statue  of  Judith 
with  the  head  of  Holoferenes.  of  glazed  terra- 
cotta, which  was  added  to  the  collection  of  Signor 
Bardini.  It  has  now  passed  into  the  collection  of 
the  Brookh-n  ^Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
was  purchased  at  the  sale  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Heah' 
for  SSOO.  Among  other  examples  of  Renaissance 
art  acquired  by  the  institution  were  a  marble 
tablet,  by  Benedetto  di  Grazino.  known  as  da  Ro- 
vezzano,  an  ornamental  panel,  for  SI, 500,  and  a 
Sixteenth  Centurv-  Lombardic  marble  tabernacle 
niche,  with  elaborate  carvings   for  SI, 400. 

A  Sixteenth  Century  Lx)mbardic  marble  bust 
portrait  of  a  Duchess  of  the  famous  Medici  family, 
by  Leone  Leoni,  a  noted  sculptor  of  the  period, 
was  secured  by  the  Brooklyn  Museum  for  S900, 
and  a  Sixteenth  Century-  Florentine  colored  terra- 
cotta bust  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  bv  Antonio  da 
San  Gallo,  is  also  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
institution. 

While  the  art  of  the  Delia  Robbias  is  perhaps 
more  universally  associated  with  their  bas-reliefs 
of  Madonnas  and  children,  a  highly  decorative 
note  is  revealed  in  the  terra-cotta  circular  me- 
dallions, by  Luca,  Andrea  and  others  of  the  cele- 
brated family. 

A  notable  example  by  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  is  a 
glazed  terra-cotta  medallion,  modelled  with  the 
youthful  head  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  which  was 
purchased  by  French,  for  SI, 900,  and  has  since 
been  resold  to  a  prominent  collector.  Most  of  the 
artistic  frames  of  these  old  medallions  are  com- 
posed of  wreaths  of  fruits,  leaves  and  flowers, 
glazed  in  their  natural  colors. 

Perhaps  the  Bardini  marbles  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  my  resume  of  the  sale,  for  they  vied  In 
interest  with  the  works  of  the  glazed  terra-cotta 
figures. 

Foremost  was  the  Parian  marble  statue  of  a 
j-outhful  athlete,  attributed  to  Polykleitos,  a  Greek 
sculptor  of  the  Fifth  Century-,  B.  C,  and  from  the 
Borghese  Palace,  Rome,  which  was  purchased  by 
W.  ^^^  Seaman,  agent,  for  S5,-}00,  doubtless  for 
an  American  collector. 

Then  there  was  the  Sixteenth  Century  Florentine 
bas-relief  in  marble,  representing  "V^enus  and 
Cupid",  ascribed  to  that  distinguished  sculptor, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  acquired  by  E.  Segre,  for 
$2,100.  This  marble  bas-relief,  it  is  stated,  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Peruzzi  family, 
and  the  figure  of  the  Goddess  has  been  compared 
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to  that  of  Cellini's  large  figure  of  the  \'enus  in  the 
Eouvre. 

A  Fifteenth  Centiu'y  marble  portrait  bust  of 
Wino  Rossi,  attributed  to  Francia,  and  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Bevilacque,  brought  $1,300,  and  then 
was  resold  for  $375,  a  surprising  variance  in  figures. 

I  might  add  by  way  of  comment  that  a  Francia 
should  command  more  than  $375  in  the  American 
auction  mart.  Connoisseurs  may  recall  the  artistic 
furore  created  here  not  many  years  ago  when  the 
late  Benjamin  Altman  added  a  beautiful  Francia  to 
his  gallery,  a  portrait  with  a  history  and  highly  trea- 
sured by  the  collector.  It  was  an  excellent  example 
of  the  art  of  Francia. 

In  conclusion  I  will  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
closing  session  of  the  sale  of  the  Bardini  treasures, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  wonderful  cassone,  richly 
gilded,  carved  and  painted,  with  a  tinge  of  romance 
here  and  there,  for  some  of  these  antique  cassone 
were  used  as  marriage  chests  in  the  golden  days  of 
the  famous  era ;  decorative  tapestries  and  Italian 
furniture  comprising  stately  cabinets,  coffers  and 
Florentine  tables  and  Sgabello  chairs. 

A  sixteenth-century  Italian  tapestry  panel,  woven 
with  scenes  from  the  Siege  of  Troy,  and  including 
the  figure  of  Paris  in  classical  armor,  brought 
$5,100,  and  two  Seventeenth  century  Flemish  ver- 
dure tapestry  panels,  the  center  woven  in  a  verdure 


design,  were  acquired  by  P.  W.  French  &  Co.,  for 
$8,200,  and  now  embellish  a  distinguished  collec- 
tion. 

Of  note  among  the  Florentine  cassone  was  a 
decorative  example  of  the  Fifteenth  century,  with 
three  painted  panels  introducing  the  figures  of 
Apollo,  Cupid  and  Daphne,  and  a  bridegroom,  which 
brought  $3,500,  and  another  rare  specimen,  of 
Sienese  workmanship,  dating  back  to  the  Fourteenth 
century,  the  front  surrounded,  in  pastiglia  work, 
with  a  band  of  eight  pointed  star-shaped  medal- 
lions, was  purchased  by  P.  W.  French  &  Co.,  for 
$3,900,  top  figure  for  the  cassones. 

Through  this  firm  the  Metropolitan  ]\Iuseum  ob- 
tained a  decorative  Fourteenth  century  Florentine 
painted  and  iron-bound  coflfer,  formerly  in  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  Florence,  and  a  Paduan  painted  cas- 
sone of  the  same  centurj-,  and  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  in  existence. 

A  sixteenth-century  Florentine  walnut  table,  the 
molded  supports  carved  with  volutes  and  acanthus 
leaves,  terminating  in  lion's  legs  and  paws,  capped 
the  climax,  the  trophy  going  to  the  Duveens  for 
$11,400. 

In  summing  up,  I  would  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  dispersal  of  Bardini  treasures  proved  a  success, 
times  and  conditions  considered,  although  it  oflfered 
numerous  bargains  for  American  collectors. 


Si.xteenth  century  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  episodes  of  the  Siege  of  Troy 
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No  record  lias  come  down  to  us  of  the  exact 
method  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  cutting  the 
flutes.  Penrose  has  indicated  a  scheme  which  is 
perfectly  practicable,  and  which  was  undoubtedly 
adopted,  namely,  that  a  full  size  template  was  set  in 
position  vertically  opposite  the  edge  of  the  flute 
which  was  to  be  cut,  the  template  being  fastened  at 
a  fixed  distance  from  the  arris  of  the  flute  on  the 
top  and  the  bottom  drums.  A  drill  stopped  at  ex- 
actly this  distance  could  then  be  used  to  bore  a 
series  of  holes  on  the  line  of  the  arris,  and  the  rough 
marble  cut  away  to  the  line  thus  formed;  and  hav- 
ing once  obtained  the  correct  outline  of  the  arris, 
the  depths  of  the  flutes  could  be  cut  in  the  usual 
manner,  guided  by  a  series  of  small  templates  at 
frequent  intervals.  This  method  of  cutting  the 
flutes  in  position,  while  susceptible  of  the  greatest 
accuracy,  must  have  been  attended  by  grave  diffi- 
culties and  serious  efifects  if  a  mistake  was  made  in 
the  cutting.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  take  down  not  only  the  column  but  a 
large  part  of  the  adjacent  entablature.  The  cap,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  was  finished  before  being 
placed  in  position,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
projections  left  on  the  corners  of  the  abacus.  It 
has  been  stated  that  there  is  evidence  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  echinus  and  fillets  were  cut  by  a 
lathe,  not  arranged  as  our  modern  lathes,  in  which 
the  stone  itself  is  revolved,  but  probably  by  the 
revolution  of  some  cutting  instrument  around  the 
stationary  stone.  In  connection  with  this  cap,  an 
idea  has  occurred  to  me  which  I  have  had  no  means 
of  verifying,  and  which  I  state  only  as  a  possibility. 
The  Doric  cap,  when  looked  at  from  below  on  the 
diagonal,  usually  presents  an  unfortunate  optical  il- 
lusion, in  that,  due  to  the  triangular-shaped  space  at 
the  corner,  the  edge  of  the  echinus  seems  to  dish  at 
the  centre.  This  defect  is  sometimes  extremely  no- 
ticeable, but  is  not  apparent  in  photographs  of  the 
caps  of  the  Parthenon  nor  in  the  casts  of  these  caps. 
It  therefore  appears  that  there  might  be  a  very  slight 
change  in  the  curve  where  the  echinus  intersects 
the  abacus  on  the  diagonal.  A  very  slight  bowing 
out  from  the  true  circle  at  this  point  would  be  im- 
perceptible and  would  tend  to  counteract  the  optical 
illusion  above  referred  to. 

In  a  former  article  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  architrave  as  reminiscent  of  the  wall  of  the 
original  cella  or  megaron.  In  point  of  design  its 
plainness  and  wall  like  character  has  been  most  im- 
portant in  giving  dignity  to  the  order  and  contrast- 
ing with  the  richly  decorated  frieze  and  the  fluted 
columns  below.    The  beauty  of  this  great  plain  sur- 


face was  always  appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
was  interrupted  in  only  one  instance,  a  debased  ex- 
ample in  which  sculpture  is  introduced  in  the  archi- 
trave. It  is  true  that  in  the  Parthenon  there  are 
found  holes  which  supposedly  were  for  the  support 
of  bronze  shields  over  the  centres  of  the  columns, 
and  probably  for  inscriptions  between,  and  there- 
fore on  most  of  the  restorations  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  indicate  these  shields  and  the  inscriptions. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
applied  work  dated  from  the  Alexandrian  period 
and  was  not  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  Par- 
thenon itself.  Architecturally,  there  is  every  reason 
to  credit  this  latter  assumption ;  the  shields  are  ex- 
tremely disturbing  and  unnecessary,  and  would  not 
only  interfere  with  the  great  plain  surface  which 
was  so  sought  for  by  the  Greek  architect,  but  would 
also  render  more  apparent  the  discrepancy  between 
the  centres  of  the  triglyphs  and  the  centres  of  the 
columns. 

The  frieze,  as  used  in  the  exterior,  was  always 
ornamented  with  the  alternate  triglyph  and  metope 
treatment,  the  spacing  of  which  gave  so  much 
trouble  and  has  been  hereinbefore  referred  to.  The 
rhythmic  effect  of  this  alternation  was  apparently 
much  sought  after  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  increased 
by  the  polychrome  decoration  which  was  probably 
to  some  extent  universal,  and  it  was  further  em- 
phasized by  the  introduction  of  sculpture  in  high 
relief  in  the  metopes.  In  the  Doric  entablature  the 
triglyphs,  although  channeled,  present  a  relatively 
plain  surface,  as  compared  with  the  metopes ;  in 
other  words,  in  a  rendered  monotone  drawing,  they 
would  appear  white  as  against  the  gray  of  the  me- 
tope, and  would  tend  to  recall  the  white  fluted 
column,  although  this  white  was,  on  account  of  the 
channeling,  not  quite  as  brilliant  as  the  white  of  the 
architrave  and  of  the  corona ;  the  abacus  projecting 
forward,  as  it  did,  would  be  less  white  than  the  ar- 
chitrave, and  would  then  tone  in  with  the  shaft  of 
the  column  and  become  part  of  the  column,  rather 
than  part  of  the  architrave.  Especial  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  this  point,  because  in  the  line 
drawings  which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  indis- 
pensable to  the  representation  of  Classic  architec- 
ture, the  triglyphs  are  apt  to  be  represented  as  gray 
and  the  metopes  white,  especially  when  no  sculp- 
ture is  employed  in  the  metopes.  In  the  modern  use 
of  the  Doric  order  this  question  of  color  is  usually 
overlooked,  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
granite  is  the  material  used,  the  triglyphs  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  metopes,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  splayed  channeling  there  is  seldom  a 
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chance  for  any  direct  shadows  on  the  triglyph  itself. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem  not  only  rational  but  neces- 
sary from  the  standpoint  of  design  either  to  intro- 
duce carving  or  sculpture  into  the  metopes,  or  else 
use  some  slightly  darker  material.  It  might  be  that 
by  a  little  care  in  selection  certain  blocks  of  granite 
or  marble  could  be  secured  for  the  metopes  which 
would  be  a  little  darker  or  more  profusely  veined 
than  the  triglyphs  and  architrave,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  this  were  done  the  effect  would  be  extremely 
good.  The  need  of  some  accent  in  the  shadow  of 
the  triglyph  is  shown  in  its  highest  development  in 
Athens  by  the  imdercutting  of  the  channeling  at  the 
top  of  the  triglyph.  The  finish  here  is  very  interest- 
ing and  effective,  but  is  almost  impossible  to  show 
by  a  drawing,  and  therefore  a  model  of  the  upper 
portion,  at  least  of  the  triglyph,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  guide  the  modern  stone-cutter. 

The  cornice  is  relatively  the  smallest  member  of 
the  Doric  entablature,  and  in  this  respect  is  in  direct 
contrast  to  the  cornices  in  other  and  later  styles,  the 
essential  difference  being  that  in  the  Doric  entabla- 
ture the  frieze  was  the  main  feature,  while  in  the 
Roman  Corinthian  the  cornice  was  by  far  the  most 
important  member.  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
whether  the  narrow  shelf-like  cornice,  which  is 
typical  not  only  of  the  Greek  Doric  but  also  of  the 
Ionic  as  found  in  Athens,  is  due  to  its  derivation 
from  a  wooden  prototype,  or  whether  the  Greeks 
regarded  the  cornice  not  so  much  as  a  crown  mould- 
ing to  the  building  but  as  a  projecting  member  which 
would  give  the  requisite  shadow  and  also  serve  as  a 
protection  for  the  sculpture  below.  Whatever  was 
the  motive  that  led  to  its  general  use,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Greeks  considered  that  alone  it  was  not  of 
sufficient  weigiit,  therefore,  in  the  pediment  a  large 
cymatium  was  added  above  the  corona,  which  served 
not  only  as  a  gutter  but  also  to  give  added  weight 
to  the  cornice  when  viewed  directly  in  front.  That 
this  cymatium  was  not  carried  around  the  flanks  of 
the  building  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
Greek  temples  were  so  low  that  their  roof  was  gen- 
erally visible,  and  this  roof  being  composed  of  mar- 
ble tiles,  was  white,  and  moreover  was  furnished 
just  above  the  corona  with  certain  antefixes ;  and  all 
of  this  tended  to  make  the  cornice  appear  heavier 
than  it  really  was.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
Greeks  had  found  it  necessary  in  the  best  period  to 
use  a  roof  covering  that  was  relatively  dark,  they 
would  have  felt  the  need  of  increasing  the  weight 
of  the  cornice. 

This  thinness  of  the  cornice  doubtless  has  been 
noticed  often,  but  is  generally  blindly  coi)ied,  for  in 
modern  times  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Classic  orders  just  as  we  find  them  in  the 
books  that  our  cri,tical  sense  of  design  is  stifled  and 
we  feel  that  although  the  result  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  cornice  must  not  be  criticised  because 
it  is  exactlv  of  the  modular  dimensions  shown  in  the 


restoration.  Another  point  should  be  always  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  Doric 
entablature  as  we  know  it  was  confined  entirely  to 
the  exterior  of  the  building.  When  the  Greeks,  as 
they  often  did,  felt  the  necessity  of  using  the  order 
in  the  interior,  or  employing  the  entablature  more 
or  less  as  a  string  course,  the  proportions  and  gen- 
eral arrangement  were  entirely  different. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Greek 
work  was  generally  finished  in  situ,  and  that  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  unfinished  col- 
umns projecting  lugs,  which  were  used  to  raise  the 
drums  into  position.  Other  fragments  that  have 
been    found   give  clear  indication   that  the   Greeks 


iiployecl  in  Setting  Greek  Worl<. 

were  also  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  lewis  and  that 
dogs  were  sometimes  used.  In  other  cases  (Fig. 
XX),  U-shaped  grooves  were  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
stones,  and  rope  slings  were  employed,  the  rope  be- 
ing pulled  out  through  the  grooves  after  the  stones 
were  set.  To  raise  the  stone,  some  kind  of  tackle 
was  used,  for  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  the  pulley  as  well  as  of  the  lever,  and 
it  is  probable  that  there  was  also  elaborate  and  heavy 
scaft'olding,  access  to  which  may  have  been  arranged 
by  inclined  planes. 

Bronze  dowels  and  anchors  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  are  in  constant  evidence,  although  the  metal 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the.se  ties  formed 
the  only  bond  between  the  stones,  as  no  mortar  was 
ever  employed,  the  stones  being  set  dry,  a  system, 
which,  though  unsuitable  to  this  climate  or  to  that 
of  Xorthern  Europe,  was  satisfactory  enough  in  the 
mild  climate  of  Greece. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
great  constructionists  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view.  In  their  use  of  stone  they  adhered  entirely  to 
a  trabiated  construction,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  understood  the  principles  of  the  arch,  and 
this  same  trabiated  construction  was  followed  in 
their  wooden  forms,  as  they  apparently  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  principles  of  a  truss.     Their  stone 
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forms  were  infinitely  in  excess  of  the  size  demandeil 
by  the  stress,  and,  consequently,  when  a  structure 
of  the  scale  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum 
was  contemplated  it  proved  beyond  their  construc- 
tive powers,  and  expedients  were  resorted  to  which 
were  entirely  destructive  of  that  beauty  of  propor- 
tion which  is  to  be  found  in  other  temples.  In  some 
rare  instances  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  reinforce  the  lintels  with  iron. 
but  this  evidently  was  considered  an  expedient,  and 
never  generally  or  successfully  adopted.  A  curious 
evidence  of  their  efforts  to  diminish  the  load  of  the 
ceiling  beams  is  shown  in  some  late  examples  in 
which  the  marble  beams  were  hollowed  out  at  im- 
mense expense  .of  labor,  thus  making  a  box-like 
beam  which  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
handle,  and  which  was  entirely  unnecessary. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  practically  all  the 
temples  of  antiquity  were  painted,  the  use  of  color 
being  universal  from  the  earliest  times  in  all  ancient 
countries.  This  fondness  for  bright  color  is  a  primi- 
tive instinct,  and  was  a  form  of  decoration  which 
was  most  easily  obtainable.  The  savage  painted  or 
tattooed  his  body  and  applied  what  pigments  he 
could  obtain  to  the  decoration  of  his  rustic  shrine. 
In  the  wooden  prototypes  of  Classic  architecture  the 
use  of  color  was  general,  not  only  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view,  but  as  a  preservative  of  the  wood, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  this  same  fondness  for 
bright  colors  should  continue  after  the  wooden 
forms  had  given  place  to  stone.  This  painting  of 
stone  work  is  to  us  Northern  races  almost  incon- 
ceivable, and  this  difference  of  taste  must  be  due 
to  climatic  conditions.  To  a  Northern  mind  it  seems 
that  no  Southern  race,  not  the  Greeks  nor  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  the  Italians  even,  used  stone  to  the  best 
advantage.  Their  demand  for  color  apparently 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone  itself. 
The  Greeks,  with  an  abundance  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful marble  that  has  ever  been  found,  disguised  the 
material  by  surface  treatment  so  that  its  structural 
beauties  were  lost  sight  of,  and  their  buildings  might 
as  well  have  been  made  of  stucco,  as  indeed  was  the 
case  in  many  of  their  temples,  for  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  rough  local  stone  the  face  of  the 
stone  was  completely  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of 
hard  stucco,  which  was  then  painted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  smoother  marble.  This  same  feeling 
can  be  noticed  at  the  present  day.  In  modern  Rome 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  buildings  are  made  of  stone 
and  what  are  made  of  stucco,  as  on  account  of  the 
paint  and  surface  treatment,  they  look  practically 
alike. 

The  evidence  that  color  was  used  in  ancient  times 
is  attested  by  numerous  fragments  which  have  been 
found,  which  still  show  plain  traces  of  color,  and 
from  these  fragments  the  general  color  treatment 
used  in  the  more  important  temples  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out,  but  although  this  traditional  con- 


\ention  was  generally  followed,  it  was  by  no  means 
universal.  Local  conditions  or  the  impossibility  of 
securing  a  variety  of  colors  limited  their  application 
in  many  places.  In  the  Periclean  age  not  only  were 
red,  blue  and  yellow  used,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
green  was  employed  occasionally,  and  further  that 
gilding  was  in  quite  general  use,  and  although  these 
colors  were  applied  in  their  primary  values,  still  on 
account  of  the  relatively  small  field  of  each  color 
and  their  combination,  it  by  no  means  followed  that 
the  general  effect  was  as  harsh  as  is  usually  con- 
ceived. Undoubtedly  the  Doric  temple  with  its  bril- 
liant coloring,  enhanced  by  the  gilding  of  the  statues 
and  votive  offerings,  surrounded  by  the  rich  green 
of  the  sacred  trees,  under  the  bright  blue  skies  of 
Greece,  would  form  a  setting  well  adapted  to  the 
gorgeous  religious  rites  for  which  the  temple  was 
conceived. 

The  next  article  in  this  series,  "The  Ionic  Order,"  will  appear  in 
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poetic  piece  of  realism  which  no  one  should  condone. 
The  Italian  Government  should  retire  this  .statue 
into  that  "Secret  Chamber"  where  it  has  gathered 
all  other  un-exhibitable  antiques  in  the  museum, 
and  where  it  could  be  seen  by  serious  students  of 
the  history  of  art,  as  now,  by  special  permission. 
There  its  influence  would  not  be  dangerous, — be- 
cause its  sequestration  would  be  that  act  of  homage 
which  vice  pays  to  virtue  at  certain  times,  whereas, 
where  it  now  is,  in  a  sort  of  place  of  honor  in  the 
museum,  its  action  of  questionable  morality  re- 
ceives the  tacit  endorsement  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  directing  public,  and  which  thus  seems 
to  say  to  every  young  girl :  '"You  can  go  at  least 
thus  far,  if  not  farther",  and  it  now  flaunts  its 
immoral  influence  in  the  face  of  the  adolescents 
of  both  sexes  to  weaken  their  wills,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  self-control  is  so  difficult  and  its  practise 
seems  such  a  deplorable  curtailment  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  moment. 

Keats,  you  are  right !  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a 
joy  forever" — but,  we  repeat,  when  it  is  not  spiri- 
tually as  well  as  physically  beautiful,  when  it  harks 
back  ever  so  little  towards  "the  beast"- — it  is 
as  destructive  to  a  nation  as  opium,  as  was  in- 
dicated with  resistless  logic  by  the  great  French 
critic,  Brunnetiere. 

So,  we  repeat,  artists  can  produce  works  of  art 
that  excite  the  senses  of  the  body,  others  that 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  mind,  or  such  as  stir 
the  highest  emotions  of  the  soul.  The  latter  kind 
of  works  are  the  most  difficult  to  produce,  but 
they  alone  belong  to  that  category  of  truly  great 
works  of  art  which  are  alone  worthy  of  the  loving 
attention  of  the  nation. 
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ALLIED  ARTISTS  OF  AMERICA 


THE  late  Senator  Newlands,  in  si)eaking  of 
American  art,  shortly  before  liis  death,  said : 
"I  know  of  no  time  when  the  embers  should 
be  more  carefully  fanned,  in  order  to  keep  them 
alive.  Indeed  I  think  that  art  has  its  place  in  war, 
as  it  has  in  everything  else." 

This  remark  indicates  that  Senator  Newlands  was 
a  broad-minded  statesman  who  knew  that,  from  the 
hig'hest  point  of  view,  there  are  only  two  truly  re- 
spectable energies  in  this  life — the  creation  of  Lib- 
erty through  justice,  and  the  creation  of  the  Beauti- 
ful through  art. 

Among  these  works  there  are  a  few  very  strong 
ones,  fit  to  go  into  any  exhibition.  And,  as  a  whole, 
the  average  is  about  equal  to  the  average  shown  at 
the  National  Academy  Exhibitions.  As  usual,  the 
majority  are  landscapes  and  marines.  There  are  a 
few  portraits,  interiors,  and  pictures  of  still  life. 

There  is  not  much  "originality,"  and  there  need 
not  be;  for  it  is  more  important  for  the  artist  to 
produce  works  of  great  beauty — with  a  modest 
amount  of  individuality — rather  than  such  as  have 
a  striking,  but  foolish,  originality  coupled  with 
ugliness,  or  even  .the  lack  of  beauty.  And  there  is 
niucli  beauty  in  this  t-xbibitioii. 
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The  most  powerful  work  in  the  whole  show  is 
"Morning,"  by  Albert  P.  Lucas,  of  this  city,  show- 
ing a  life-size  nude  woman,  at  the  edge  of  a  pool, 
in  a  wood.  It  is  of  a  general  pale  green  and  charm- 
ing tone.  The  figure  is  beautiful  in  proportions  and 
lines  and  drawn  with  great  skill.  It  is  of  a  chaste 
character,  poetic  in  feeling  and  worthy  of  the  Metro- 
politan or  of  any  museum. 

Among  the  landscapes  the  finest  is  "Moonlight" 
by  Robert  H.  Nisbet.  This  is  also  of  a  general  pale 
green  tone.  It  is  the  most  poetic  work  we  have  seen 
from  Mr.  Nisbeth's  brush,  an  exquisite  composition 
and  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of  our  landscape 
painters. 

Mr.  Glenn  Newell  has  a  very  striking  cattle  pic- 
ture called  "Monarch  of  All  He  Surveys,"  showing 
a  powerful  Bull,  with  a  fine  landscape  in  the  back- 
ground. It  is  a  strong  performance  in  painting ;  but 
the  Bull  is  faulty  in  drawing — the  body  is  too  long 
and  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  setting  of 
the  head.  If  Mr.  Newell  will  correct  these  he  will 
have  a  handsome  work. 

The  best  piece  of  sculpture  is  J.  Massey  Rhind's 
heroic  sized  Indian  "The  Scout,"  a  fine  decorative 
work,     strongly     constructed    and    well     modeled. 


MOONLIGHT 
By  Robert  Nisbet 
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Charles  Keek's  charming  marble  bas-reHef  called 
"Martie"  is  also  very  good. 

Julio  Kilenyi  sends  two  good  reliefs  and  a  clever 
Medallion  "Baby." 

"The  Angel  of  the  Soldier,"  by  C.  S.  Paolo,  is  a 
hne  conception.  It  could  be  made  a  most  satisfac- 
tory work — if  the  e\  ident  imitation  of  Rodin  w^ere 
taken  out  of  it.  Mr.  Paolo  does  not  yet  know  that 
Rodin  is  on  a  decline  and  is  the  last  man  who  should 
be  imitated,  and  he  seems  not  yet  to  have  learned 
that  "imitation  is  suicide." 

Among  the  other  fine  things  we  noted  the  follow- 
ing : 

"May time"  by  Ernest  Albert,  "Reflections"  by 
Martin  Borgord,  "Evening"  by  Paul  Cornoyer,  "In 
Xew  Mexico"  by  A.  L.  Groll,  "Count  de  Kosenko 
in  Boyar  Costume"  by  Richard  F.  Maynard,  "Three 
Xets"  by  George  H.  Macrum,  "Hillside  Pasture"  by 
Edward  C.  Volkert,  "The  Oak  Wood"  by  Frank  A. 
Bicknell,  "Winter"  by  Hobart  Nichols,  "Summer 
Clouds"  by  Paul  King,  "In  the  Berkshires"  by  An- 
drew T.  Schwartz,  "Spring  Pasture"  by  Edward  C. 
\"olkert,  "The  Helper"  by  Murray  P.  Bewley,  "Girl 
With  a  MufT"  by  Murray  P.  Bewley,  "Midsummer" 
by  Walter  C.  Hartson,  "In  Glacier  National  Park" 


by  Arthur  Powell,  "Homeward  Bound"  by  Birge 
Harrison,  "Raymond"  by  Murray  P.  Bewley,  "Ruth 
in  Costume"  by  F.  Luis  Mora. 

The  following  are  also  worthy  of  consideration : 
"Hopi  Mother  and  Child"  by  William  R.  Leigh, 
"Gaspereaux  Valley"  by  Eliot  Clark,  "Wading"  by 
Edward  H.  Potthast,  "Ann  Ware  and  Marger}'"  by 
Maurice  Fromkes,  "In  Summer  Time"  by  Edward 
Potthast,  "Land  of  the  Black  Feet"  by  Frank  Ten- 
ney  Johnson,  "The  Brook"  by  George  M.  Bruestle, 
"Autumn"  by  Cullen  Yates,  "Portrait  of  1st  Lieut. 
O.  McKaine"  by  Orlando  Rouland.  "Old  Houses. 
Charleston"  by  Alson  Skinner  Clark,  "The  Eastern 
Sky"  by  Frank  A.  Bicknell,  "A  Charleston  Street" 
by  Alson  Skinner  Clark,  "The  Rugged  Valley"  by 
George  M.  Bruestle,  "The  White  Bridge"  by  Rich- 
ard M.  Kimbel,  "The  Bathers"  by  Louis  F.  Ber- 
neker,  "October"  by  Lester  D.  Boronda. 

In  the  center  room  of  the  galleries  are  a  number 
of  collections  of  sketches  by  different  individuals. 
These  are  extremely  interesting  and  very  well  worth 
seeing  and  many  of  them  worth  purchasing.  We 
especially  noticed  the  collections  by  Andrew  T. 
Schwartz,  Edward  C.  Volkert,  Orlando  Rouland 
and   Bertha  Menzler-Pevton. 


Monarch  of  All  He  Surveys — Rv  Glen  Xi 


TEXTURES   IN   A   SPACIOUS   INTERIOR, 
EFFECTED   BY  AN  UNUSUAL 
COMBINATION   OF   STONE  WALLS 
AND   TILED    FLOOR 
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.    Lindeberg. 

ii'  '1  slates,  with  walls  of  brick.     An  interesting  rendering  for  a  large 
country  house 


THE   IMPORTANCE  OF   TEXTURE  AND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

By   C.    AIATLACK   PRICE 


ANY  consideration  of  texture  and  craftsman- 
/\  ship  in  architecture  must  necessarily  in- 
■^  -^  volve  consideration  of  that  artistic  essen- 
tial which  is  called  "technique",  a  word  familiar 
in  the  criticism  of  paintings  as  it  should  be  familiar 
in  the  criticism  of  buildings.  Technique  might  be 
tersely  defined  as  ''the  manner  in  which  a  thing 
is  done",  for  it  exists  irrespective  of  specific  de- 
sign, medium  or  material;  it  is  individual,  the 
property  of  the  artist  and  of  the  true  artisan,  who 
is  worthy  of  distinction  by  the  name  of  craftsman. 

Technique  is  that  "secret  presence"  which  may 
make  or  mar  a  creation,  and  which  is  so  elusive 
that  only  a  trained  eye  may  sometimes  detect  it 
as  the  reason  why  a  painting,  a  piece  of  furniture 
or  a  building  has  narrowly  missed  being  a  work 
of  art.  Although  technique,  its  perception  and  its 
mastery,  may  lie  esentially  in  the  province  of  the 
technician,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  or  even 
difficult,  for  anyone  to  cultivate  a  keen  and  appre- 
ciative eye  for  it,  and  for  the  subtle  yet  significant 
part  it  plays  in  art  and  architecture. 

Confining  our  immediate  observation  to  tech- 
nique in  architecture,  it  must  soon  become  ap- 
parent that  texture  and  craftsmanship  are  of 
marked  importance,  and  that  a  building  of  rela- 
tively little  importance  may  be  made  pleasantly 
interesting  if  rendered   in   skilful  technique,   while 


a  building  of  seeming  consequence  may  find  its 
intention  defeated  by  unskilful  technique. 

Building  materials  are  the  material  media  of 
architectural  technique,  just  as  pigments  are  the 
media  of  the  painter's  technique,  and  architectural 
craftsmanship  may  be  regarded  as  the  manner  in 
which  building  materials  are  handled — the  treat- 
ment, or  the  restraint  which  allows  of  the  most 
direct  expression  of  the  material's  physical  char- 
acteristics, and  the  mark  of  the  tool  which  wrought 
it  into  its  usable  shape  as  seen  in  the  finished 
building.  A  combination  of  the  artistic  sense  in 
selecting  and  combining  colors  and  textures,  with 
the  gift  of  the  craftsman  in  sympathetically  manip- 
ulating them  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  work  of 
architecture  of  conspicuous  interest  and   merit. 

Bv  which  statement  1  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  artistry  or  technii|ue  alone  will  affect  the 
strictly  architectural  merit  of  a  building,  for  any 
fundamental  error  in  architectural  design  can,  at 
best,  be  (inlv  mitigated,  never  remedied,  by  any 
superficial  merits  of  style  or  technique.  It  is 
intended,  here,  to  assume  that  architectural  tech- 
nique is  to  be  applied  to  a  building  which  posses- 
ses, in  its  essentials,  architectural  merit,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  manner  technique  may  aid  archi- 
tectural expression  or  weaken  it.  To  cite  extremes : 
a  great  tower  of  massive  and  noble  architectural 
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C.  Albro,   Arc 
Stucco,  rough-dressed  stone  and  graduated  slates  combined  with  rare  ski 


concept,  even  though  stupidly  built  of  the  most 
inartistic  cast  concrete  blocks,  would  possess  irre- 
futable architectural  merit,  while  a  poorly  propor- 
tioned, inexpressive  structure,  even  though  built  of 
the  most  interesting  and  esthetic  materials,  sym- 
pathetically handled,  would  stand  forever  as  a 
hopeless   architectural    failure. 

To  direct  attention  to  the  negative  side  of  any 
case  often  results  in  a  keener  focus  of  attention 
on  the  positive  side,  for  which  reason  we  might 
profitably  review  a  few  once-esteemed  practices 
which  today  are  rightly  regarded  as  obnoxious  and 
outrageous  in  the  eyes  of  art,  architecture  and 
ethics. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us,  that  is  in  the 
period  usually  called  the  "eighties",  such  a  quality 
as  "texture"  in  art  building  material  was,  apparent- 
ly, unthought  of,  or,  if  insistent  in  its  nature,  was 
elaborately  disguised  as  though  unseemly  and  re- 
pellant. 

Stonework,  even  of  the  rough,  "rock-faced" 
variety,  contradicted  its  own  roughness  by  the 
monotonously  even  courses  and  joints  in  which 
it  was  laid  up.  It  might  have  been  so  much 
stamped  metal.  Stone-vyork  was  not  even,  beyond 
peradventure,  stone-work.  Very  often  it  was  cast 
iron  or  wood,  "sanded"  to  resemble  stone.     Wood- 


work (when  it  was  not  sanded  for 
stone,  or  painted  with  marble  veins) 
was  artfully  "grained"  to  resemble 
some  kind  of  wood  which  it  was  not. 
Brickwork  was  even  more  en- 
thusiastically and  diabolically  ca- 
mouflaged, as  though  the  good, 
honest  gritty  burnt-clay  texture  of 
a  real  brick  were  a  thing  to  shun. 
The  actual  brickwork  of  this  mad 
period  was  of  bricks  which  were 
absolutely  smooth,  devoid  of  text- 
ure, and  unerringly  uniform  in  co- 
lor: and  these  were  laid  up  with 
such  irreproachable  regularity,  with 
such  fine,  even  joints  that  a  brick 
wall  was  almost  as  interesting  as  a 
piece  of  bath-room  oilcloth.  This 
"smooth"  effect,  indeed,  was  so 
highly  esteemed  that  builders  soon 
felt  that  the  actual  brick  itself  was 
quite  unnecessar}'.  Brick  walls  were 
painted,  with  imaginary  but  re- 
lentlessly regular  joints — but  why 
trouble  with  bricks? — it  was  even 
more  easy  (and  quite  as  intelligent) 
to  paint  imaginary  brick  courses  on 
a  stucco-coated  rubble  wall.  The 
popular  colors  were  no  less  cred- 
ible to  this  period  when  deception 
approached  architectural  hysteria. 
Desperately  red  bricks  (painted), 
with  pure  white  joints  (also  painted)  realized  the 
possibilities  so  inadequately  that  a  strange  and 
perfectly  inexpressive  yellow  becatne  popular,  with 
a  pattern  of  black  or  red  joints,  and  then  a  weird, 
unearthly  green,  with  white  or  black  joints — with 
the  final  triumph  of  a  plaster  wall,  painted  with 
iinaginary  bricks,  through  which  ran  consecutive 
veinings  as  of  marble.  Here  was  something  which 
succeeded  in  being  neither  any  of  the  things  it 
actually  was  nor  any  of  the  things  it  pretended  to 
be.  It  was  an  absolute  negation  of  the  whole 
theory  of  texture.  And  artifice  took  the  place  of 
craftsmanship. 

Froin  this  abyss,  the  climb  back  into  the  light 
of  ethical  taste  was  slow  and  gradual,  but  its  stages 
are  apparent  in  a  retrospect  of  the  buildings  of  the 
three  decades  past. 

Our  consideration  now  will  be  a  dual  one,  of 
texture  and  of  craftsmanship — the  appreciative  un- 
derstanding of  this  combination  constituting  one  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  architectural  technique 
as  practised  today. 

Certainly  the  renaissance  of  brickwork  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  all  modern  architectural 
developments.  Following  the  discovery  that  much 
old  brickwork,  of  the  American  Colonial  period 
and   in   various  parts  of  Europe,   owed  its   charm 
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to  diversity  caused  by  a  naturally  random  range 
of  color,  came  the  discovery  that  a  brick  is  a  unit 
of  design,  and  that  its  consideration  as  such  neces- 
sarily involved  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
its  texture. 

First  the  burnt  ends  of  bricks,  black,  purple, 
blue,  olive  green,  were  sought  out  and  used  as  "in- 
cidents" instead  of  being  thrown  out  as  unfit  for 
use.  They  were  introduced  at  random,  and  in  pat- 
terns. Then  special  "face  brick"  came  into  ex- 
istence, brick  of  dimensions  ditfering  from  the 
standard,   and  of  a  rich   range   of   natural   colors. 

Mortar  joints  were  raked  out,  so  that  each  brick 
cast  a  slight  shadow,  and  stood  forth  as  a  unit, 
with  the  result  that  texture  became  apparent  not 
only  as  a  highly  desirable  quality  for  the  individual 
brick,  but  for  the  whole  wall.  And  this  co-relation 
of  intelligent  manufacture  and  expressive  handling 
constituted  the  most  important  part  of  brick-build- 
ing— technique. 

In  stone-masonry,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  natural 
instead  of  a  manufactured  buililing  material,  the 
element  of  technique  is  to  be  seen  almost  entirely 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  best  stone  work  of 
today  is  laid  up. 

The  old  idea  of  "rock-  _^ 
faced"  cut  stone,  a  self- 
contradictory  idea  at  best, 
fell  from  esteem  in  favor 
of  "rough  dressed"  stone. 
The  difference  is  important. 
In  the  first,  stone  was  hewn 
from  the  quarry,  squared 
to  lay  up  in  even  courses, 
and  the  exposed  faces  were 
conveniently  "roughed"  in 
order  to  produce  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  "natural" 
effect.  This  "roughing," 
however,  was  so  obviously 
artificial  that  the  finished 
result  owned  none  of  the 
merits  of  either  formal  or 
informal  masonry. 

In  "rough  dressed"  stone- 
work, the  natural  roughness, 
the  texture  of  the  stone  is 
left  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
the  only  cutting  consists  of 
S(|uaring  the  ends  and  split- 
ting the  stones  so  that  they 
will  lay  up  in  fair  horizontal 
courses. 

Chestnut  Hill,  in  the  vie 
inity  of  Philadelphia,  is  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  posses- 
sing a  local  "ledge  stone," 
which  readily  splits  into  thin 
pieces,  and  which  has  a  fine 


natural  range  of  low,  hamionious  colors.  The 
Philadelphia  architects  have  made  the  most  of 
their  geological  good  fortune,  and  a  study  of 
their  straightforward,  expressive  handling  of  the 
material  affords  many  edifying  lessons  in  ar- 
chitectural technique,  since  both  the  texture  and 
the  physical  character  of  the  stone  are  perfectly 
realized  in  the  craftsmanship  with  which  it  is 
handled. 

The  possibilities  for  technique  in  wood  work 
have,  until  very  recently,  been  appreciated  more 
in  the  exterior.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  steady  growth  of  interest  in  the  textures 
of  the  various  interior  woods.  Except  for  the 
interior  with  white  wood-work  (for  which  plain 
white  pine  is  usually  used)  transparent  stains  have 
largely  supplanted  paints.  \'arnishes  are  confined 
mostly  to  floors,  and  in  cases  where  wood-work 
is  of  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  cypress,  redwood  or  any 
other  wood  with  interesting  grain  or  figure,  stain- 
and-wax  finishes  have  become  popular  because 
they  do  not  conceal,  but  reveal  and  even  accentuate 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  wood's  texture. 

With  regard  to  the  craftsmanship  now  noticeable 
in  many  interesting  interiors,  revelation  has  come, 


Bellows  &  .'\ldrich,   .\rch. 
Arcliitcctiiral  technique,  the  craftsmanlike  employment  of  materials,  is  admirably 
demonstrated  in  this  courtyard  of  a  New  England  house 
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In  a  close  study  of  the  carved  wooden  heads,  unusual 
qualities  of  strength  are  revealed 

perhaps  from  ihe  exterior,  and  largely  from  the 
recent  successful  essays  in  true  half -timber  work. 
In  the  technique  of  the  half-timber  house,  it  was 
perceived  that  much  of  the  character  of  antique 
examples  was  lost  when  evenly  surfaced  mill  lum- 
ber was  used.  The  texture  of  the  old  timbers  came 
from  the  mark  of  the  tool,  usually  the  adze,  which 
hewed  beams  from  logs.  There  was  an  unevenness, 
an  undulation  of  surface,  with  frequent  trans- 
verse cuts — contributing  all  to  the  instinctive  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  beholder  that  here  was  the 
work  of  man,  not  of  machine — the  work  of  man, 
pitting  his  strength  and  his  primitive  tool  against 
the  tough  fibre  of  a  natural  material. 

And  so  there  has  come  to  be  a  fine  measure  of 
real  technique  in  our  half-timbered  houses  of  recent 
years — technique  not  only  in  the  heavy,  rough-hewn 
wood  framing,  but  in  the  accompanying  masonry 
as  well,  where  brick  appears  in  its  natural  use  as 
a  material  employed  to  fill  in  the  spaces  left  by 
the     timbers. 

\\'ith  the  realization  of  the  expressive  value  of 
rough-hewn  exterior  timbers  came  realization  of 
similar  values  which  might  result  from  greater  in- 


formality and  more  craftsmanship  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  interior  wood  woork. 

Some  of  the  illustrations  .show  the  recent  ten- 
dency in  this  direction,  and  suggest  a  rich  field 
for  the  architects  who  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  technique  in  wood  working.  Such  appreciation 
is  admirably  apparent  in  the  exterior  wood  work 
of  the  cloistered  walk  shown  on  one  page,  where 
the  essentially  ivooden  technique  seen  in  the  de- 
tail plays  its  part  in  the  values  of  expression  at- 
tained in  the  whole.  No  more  lucid  illustration 
could  be  required  to  show  the  importance  of  com- 
bined texture  and  craftsmanship  in  developing  ar-' 
chitectural  technique. 

The  same  enlargement  of  architectural  vision 
has  found  long  neglected  opportunities  to  develop 
texture  in  stucco  and  rough-cast  work  (not  to 
speak  of  color).  Here  the  mark  of  the  tool,  in 
this  case  the  trowel,  has  been  found  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  large  expanses. 

In  roofing,  it  was  realized  a  few  years  ago  that 
for  the  house  of  imperishable  materials  rough 
slates  were  an  ideal  material,  their  graduated  sizes 
and  interesting  range  of  colors  forming  an  excel- 
lent complement  to  informal  stonework. 

The  slate  roof,  however,  fails  to  solve  every 
roofing  problem,  because  its  weight  necessitates  a 
fairly  heavy  roof  frame.  To  meet  the  need  for 
a  lighter  weight  roofing  material  of  agreeable 
texture  and  interestitig  range  of  colors,  one  of 
the  large  manufacturers  of  roofing  materials 
developed  the  asbestos  shingle  so  that  it  now 
ofifers  remarkable  opportunities  which  are  both 
practical  and  aesthetic. 

With  the  growing  enlightenment  in  these  more 
important  building  materials  has  naturally  come 
enlightenment  in  all  details  of  embellishment  and 
equipment.  Decorative  tiles,  exterior  metalwork, 
hardware,  lighting  fixtures — in  all  these  are  now 
realized  possibilities  of  texture  and  of  craftsman- 
ship— and,  conspicuously  in  furniture.  Gone  is  the 
yellow-varnished,  mirror-surfaced  golden  oak,  and 
with  it  the  useless,  "piano-finished"  mahogany. 
Furniture,  today,  has  followed  the  trend  of  interior 
woodwork,  with  stains,  waxes  and  oils  replacing 
the  impractical  varnishes  of  old,  and  allowing  the 
honest,  natural  texture  of  the  wood  some  chance 
to  express  itself. 

Surely  our  feet  are  well  set  in  a  better  path, 
and  our  tastes  are  growing  more  sane  and  whole- 
some, as  well  as  more  ethical.  In  the  elements 
which  went  into  the  creation  of  beautiful  old  things 
we  are  finding  ways  to  create  beautiful  new  things. 
Materials  have  textures  which  are  natural  and  ex- 
pressive. Also  materials  have  physical  properties 
which  dictate  certain  ways  in  which  they  may  be 
employed.  Let  us  develop  a  keen  and  exacting 
sense  of  a  technique  which  recognizes  texture 
and  craftsmanship  in  architecture. 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  LITHOGRAPH 


By  F.  WEITENKAMPF 


THE  Prints  Division  of  the  Xew  York  I'ublic 
Library  has  arranged  another  one  in  its 
series  of  "Making  of"  exhibitions.  This 
time  it  is  the  "Alaking  of  a  Lithograph,"  to  remain 
on  \ie\v  through  the  months  of  May  to  October. 
.\s  in  previous  exhibitions,  the  technique  of  the 
process  is  illustrated  by  good,  by  the  best,  examples 
I  if  the  art.  That  statement  implies  the  display  of 
pictures  which  are  just  as  much  original  works  of 
art  as  are  etchings.  For  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  very  flexibility  of  the  lithographic  process, 
which  has  caused  its  remarkably  widespread  appli- 
cation to  commercial  ends,  also  makes  it  par  excel- 
lence a  vehicle  for  the  artist.  It  was  so  u.sed  in  the 
early  days  of  its  history.  Delacroix,  the  two  Isa- 
beys,  Rafifet.  ]Menzel,  are  names  that  occur  readily 
to  the  mind.  Even  its  application  to  caricature 
brought  out  such  a  genius  as  Daumier  and  the  bril- 
liance— both  graceful  and  trenchant — of  Gavarni. 
The  ensuing  preponderating  use  of  the  medium  for 
Ijusiness  purposes  may  have  served  to  blind  the  gen- 
eral public  to  other  possibilities.  And  that  again 
may  have  tended  to  keep  artists  away.  However, 
within  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  seen  Whistler's 
active  interest  in  the  process,  and  some  concerted 
effort  in  England,  France  and  other  countries.  And 
more  recently  our  own  artists  have  been  taking 
it  uji. 

Lithography  is  preeminently  a  "i)ainter  art."  It 
is  a  process  fairly  made  for  original  expression, 
representing  the  artist's  touch  absolutely.  It  is  an 
autographic  art,  that  is,  one  which  gives  a  straight 
reproduction  of  the  artist's  drawing  with  the  full 
impress  of  his  character  and  mood,  displaying  his 
individuality  without  the  intervention  of  a  human 
translator. 

Technically,  the  lithographic  process  is  a  chemical 
one  based  on  the  want  of  affinity  between  grease 
and  water.  On  a  stone  of  a  certain  constituency  a 
drawing  is  made  with  a  crayon  containing  an  ad- 
mixture of  grease.  W'hen  a  stone  thus  prepared  is 
inked  for  printing,  the  ink  f  also  of  a  greasy  nature) 
will  adhere  only  to  the  portions  of  the  .stone  not 
drawn  upon,  these  portions  having  been,  further- 
more, treated  with  water  and  acid  to  increase  resist- 
ance to  the  ink.  That,  in  the  baldest  possible  state- 
ment, is  the  basic  principle  of  lithography. 

The  process  was  born  practically  full-fledged, — 
Senefelder  foresaw  all  applications  of  the  art,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  photo  lithography.  Crayon,  pen- 
and-ink,  ink  washes  or  rubbing  of  powdered  crayon, 
combined  with  the  scraper,  spatterwork, — these 
various  tools  and. combinations — all  can  be  used  in 
this  supple,  flexible  process.  And  they  have  been 
used  with   full  realization  of  their  wide  range. 


The  history  of  artistic  lithography  records 
achievements  of  remarkable  variety.  The  artists 
of  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century  rang  the 
changes  on  its  fascinating  possibilities,  playing  it.- 
full  gamut  of  tones  from  the  highest  notes  of  silvery 
gray  to  the  lowest  ones  of  deep,  velvety  black. 
Horace  Vernet,  Eugene  Isabey,  H.  P.  Bonington. 
Delacroix,  Decamps,  Rafifet,  Gericault,  Daumier, 
Gavarni,  were  among  the  masters  of  the  art  in  those 
days.  There  were  also  Deveria,  Hervier,  Barye. 
Millet,  who,  beside  the  ''Sower,"  did  the  figures  for 
some  Indian  subjects  by  Bodmer.  And  with  the 
later  renascence  came  Fantin-Latour,  Wiiistler. 
Pennell  and  others  to  accentuate  farther  the  re- 
markable flexibility  of  this  process,  its  adaptiveness 
to  artistic  individuality  and  style.  Interesting  com- 
parisons may  be  made  between  the  evanescent,  light 
crayon  shades  of  Whistler  and  the  deep-toned 
washed  and  scraped  pictures  of  complete  effect  by 
Menzel,  the  delicate  architectural  scenes  of  Bon- 
ington, and  the  rich,  resounding  notes  of  certain 
cathedral  pictures  by  Pennell,  the  vigorous,  broad 
crayoning  of  Daumier  and  the  gray  delicacy  of 
Vernet  and  other  early  men,  the  decided,  lively  line 
of  Gavarni  and  the  tremulous  imagery  of  Fantin- 
Latour,  the  robust  realism  of  Gericault  and  the  ram- 
pant romanticism  of  Delacroix.  And  in  color  work 
there  may  be  contrasted  the  slight  suggestions  of 
Whistler,  the  unctuous,  palpitating  colors  of  Lunois 
("Absinthe  Drinker"),  the  blare  of  Ibels,  the  flat, 
quiet  tones  of  Volkmann  or  Kallmorgen,  the  char- 
acteristic work  of  certain  Bohemians. 

Legros,  Shannon,  Short,  Rothenstein,  Brangwyn 
in  England,  Dillon,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  Carriere, 
Besnard,  Willette  in  France,  Greiner,  Biese  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  are  among  others  abroad  who 
within  the  last  generation  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  rich  possibilities  of  lithography. 

In  our  own  country  some  interesting  attempts 
were  made  in  the  second  half  of  the  past  century 
by  Thomas  Moran,  \Wm.  M.  Hunt,  H.  W.  Ranger. 
C.  F.  W.  Mielatz,  H.  Bolton  Junes,  J.  Alden  Weir. 
And  certain  ones  among  our  artists  are  beginning 
again  to  respond  to  the  apjieal  of  this  process  which 
offers  them  so  much.  Sterner,  A.  B.  Davies,  Bolton 
Brown,  Bellows,  Sloan  and  others  have  shown  re- 
sourceful understanding  of  the  art. 

One  might  well  wish  tn  see  this  process  more 
fully  appreciated  by  public  and  artists.  Among  the 
latter  appreciation  seems  to  be  growing  slowly  but 
surely.  As  for  the  public,  each  exhibition  such  as 
the  present  one  should  help  to  increase  acquaintance 
with  this  art,  so  fascinating,  so  resourceful,  so  rich 
in  its  past  results  and  its  future  possibilities. 
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Aiitimin.   S.'iillirni   Calilnriiia— lly   Maurice   Braun 


Courtesy  of  Babcock  Gallery 
San  Diego  from  Point  Loma— By  Maurice  Braun 
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At  the  Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  Street,  are 
shown  14  California  landscapes  and  marines,  by  an 
unfamiliar  man,  Maurice  Braun,  Director  of  the 
San  Diego  Academy  of  Art.  They  are  of  unusual 
merit  and  well  worth  purchasing  by  our  public. 

Nearly  every  one  is  beautiful  in  composition  of 
pattern  and  color  scheme,  and  painted  with  a  per- 
sonal manner  of  technique  and  yet  very  true  to 
nature,  full  of  light  and  brilliancy  and  of  lifting 
charm. 

No.  7,  "Autumn,  Southern  Canyon"  is  a  master- 
piece of  beauty  of  form,  color  and  of  painting  and 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
No.  1,  "Bay  and  City  of  San  Diego"  is  a  very  fine 
work,  full  of  atmosphere  and  beautiful  color  and  of 
a  charming  panoramic  effect.  No  one  will  ever  tire 
of  these  two  pictures.  No.  14,  "La  Jolla  Rocks,"  a 
marine,  is  worthy  of  our  best  American  painters  in 
beauty  of  color,  of  brush-work  and  truth  of  atmos- 
phere, at  the  same  time  devoid  of  annoying  egotistic, 
slap-dash  sham  "technique."  And  this  is  true  of  all 
of  his  work.  We  welcome  Mr.  Braun  to  the  ranks 
of  "the  arrived." 


In  the  same  gallery  are  four  other  pictures  well 
worth  purchasing.  One,  a  marine,  "OiT  Ports- 
mouth," by  the  late  Arthur  Quartley,  is  a  master- 
piece, rich  and  juicy  and  beautiful  in  color,  profound 
depth  of  atmosphere  and  great  charm  of  composi- 
tion of  rocks,  coast,  light  houses,  clouds  and  water. 
This  picture  should  be  bought  for  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  as  it  can  teach  even  our  best  marine 
painters  something  that  they  should  know. 

"March  Floods"  by  John  F.  Carlson,  is  a  fine  win- 
ter scene,  showing  a  snow-fringed  stream  flowing 
peacefully  through  a  forest  in  winter.  One  of  his 
very  good  things. 

"Venice,"  by  George  H.  Bogert,  showing  a  rising 
moon,  the  Campanila,  Doges  Palace,  Santa  Salute, 
etc.,  is  fine  and  dreamy.    One  of  his  successes. 

"The  River,"  by  Gardner  Symonds,  shows  limpid 
color,  wet  water,  fine  values  and  clever  brush-work. 
But,  when  will  Mr.  Symonds  begin  being  a  little 
more  refined  in  his  brush-work  and  less  "painty"? 
He  has  acquired  power.  Now  let  him  take  a  hint 
from  that  great  Frenchman,  Harpignies — mix  power 
with  refinement,  and  he  will  step  up  a  little  higher. 


The  Montross  exhibition  of  a  few  pleasantly 
familiar  contemporary  American  painters  was  to 
have  been  changed  on  the  4th  of  May,  but  two 
weeks  or  more  of  extension  allowed  more  people 
to   see   one   of   the   gladdest    pictures    Henri    ever 


painted.  This  portrait  of  Fay  Bainter  as  the 
"Image"  in  the  recent  play  called  "The  Willow 
Tree"  seems  to  be  the  brightest  and  most  spontane- 
ous thing  on  the   Avenue. 

In  the  same  exhibition  were  hung  five  paintings 
of  flag-decked  city  streets  by  Childe  Hassam,  sug- 
gesting that  upon  him,  at  least,  the  wartime  guise 
of  things  has  made  an  impression,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  subject  which  he  has  found  a  very  real 
pleasure  in  playing  with.  Jerome  Myers,  George 
Bellows,  Gifford  Beal  and  Guy  P.  duBois  are 
among  the  other  familiar  friends  in  this  small  but 
distinctly  interesting  Montross  exhibition. 


Portrait    ut    Lieut.    Santiago    Campuzano 

I'.y  Arthur  K.  Prcelander,  exhihitcil  at  the  RcinhanU 

Galleries 
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of    Khrich    <;alle 


PORTRAIT  OF  COLONEL  TOWNSHEND 
By  Thomas  Gainsborough 
which  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Martin  V.  Kelley  of  Toledo 
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Further  up  the  Avenue,  Mr.  Birnbaum,  who  is 
directing  the  Scott  &  Fowles  Galleries,  promises 
some  surprise  for  the  Fall,  in  the  form  of  the 
unique  and  usual  special  exhibitions  which  are 
his  hobby.  Meanwhile,  the  galleries  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  secured  seven  Manship 
bronzes  which  are  from  obsolete  limited  editions. 
One  of  Eli  Nadelman's  mystic  marble  heads  re- 
minded Mr.  Birnbaum  that  the  Detroit  Museum 
had  recently  bought  a  fine  Nadelman  head,  called 
"Reverie."  In  one  of  the  galleries  at  Scott  & 
Fowles,  Harrington  Mann's  vivid  portrait  of  Pre- 
mier Borden  of  Canada  constituted  a  striking  re- 
minder of  the  present  admirable  British  practice 
of  officially  commissioning  artists  to  do  portraits 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  Realm,  perhaps  as 
picture  documents  of  the  Great  War. 

The  usual  all-summer  exhibition  of  American 
paintings  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  has  not  yet 
been  hung,  and  a  specific  announcement  will  be 
made   in   a   later   issue. 

At  the  Macbeth  Galleries,  the  three  summer 
months  are  apportioned  to  a  special  exhibition  in 
June,  and  a  general  retrospective  exhibition  to 
carry  through  July  and  August.  The  June  ex- 
hibition should  prove  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  is 
to  be  made  up  of  contemporary  American  paint- 
ings relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war. 
Among  the  canvasses  already  assembled  for  this 
collection,  such  names  as  Beal,  Hassam,  Weir, 
Lever,  Hawthorne  and  Cooper  assure  a  distinct 
standard.  And  it  will  be  something  of  a  revelation 
to  study  the  mental  reaction  of  the  war  upon  these 
familiar  painters,  and  to  see  what  phases  and 
aspects  of   it  have  suggested   subjects  to  them. 


One  of  the  exceptionally  interesting  exhibitions 
during  May  was  that  of  "Asiatic  Art"  at  the  Ke- 
vorkian Galleries  which  now  occupy  the  Carroll 
Mansion  in  West  58th  Street.  The  exhibition  in 
question,  although  occupying  only  two  rooms  of  tin- 
large  galleries,  included  sculpture  and  wood  carvings 
of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  India  and  Persia.  There 
were  also  Persian  Tiles  and  Keramics ;  two  Ar- 
menian paintings  of  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth 
centuries ;  an  Egyptian  portrait  painted  on  wood  in 
about  the  third  century.  Among  the  exceptionally 
interesting  pieces  was  "Mother  of  Buddha,"  Chinese 
sculpture  of  black  stone  of  the  late  fifth  or  sixth 
century  which,  after  this  exhibition,  will  be  placed 
in  the  far  eastern  room  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu 
seum.  Another,  a  remarkable  sculpture  of  a  Rhi- 
noceros, Chinese,  late  T'ang,  found  in  Province  of 
Shansi,  which  was  probably  the  ornament  of  a  se- 
pulchre. An  object  of  Indian  art  of  about  the 
eleventh  century  is  an  ultra  relief  of  carboniferous 
black  stone,  a  subject  from  Indian  mythology,'  show- 
ing the  Destruction  and  Re-creation  and  element  of 
water  in  the  form  of  a  mermaid. 


"COINAGE,  TEA-KETTLES  AXD  HISTORY" 
The  remarkable  photographs  of  old  English  Tea- 
Kettles  which  illustrated  Miss  Powell's  article, 
"Coinage,  Tea-Kettles  and  History,"  in  the  May 
issue,  were  loaned  by  courtesy  of  Crichton  Brothers 
to  whom  proper  credit  should  have  been  given. 

The  Tea-Kettles  are  an  exceptionally  interesting 
exposition  of  the  transition  of  this  article  of  utility 
and  reflect  also  the  evolution  of  the  silversmith's  art 
over  a  long  period.  As  such  a  series  of  illustrations 
could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  other  source 
in  the  world,  it  is  particularly  regretted  that  Crich- 
ton Brothers  were  not  mentioned  for  their  courtesy 
in   lending  them. 


The  ancient  examples  of  Chinese  paintings  are 
well  known  but  these  which  were  the  work  of  men 
who  died  but  yesterday,  were  a  decided  novelty. 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  who  is  ever  a  patron 
of  modern  art  in  the  West  extended  her  patronage 
to  embrace  the  work  of  these  "modernists"  of  the 
East  and  lent  her  Gallery  in  8th  Street  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  their  paintings. 

The  pictures  which  are  untouched  by  any  Eu- 
ropean influence,  yet  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  most 
modern  work  in  the  West,  are  impressionistic, 
fresh,  free,  and  full  of  life.  One  may  indeed  call 
len  Po-nien  and  Hsu  Ku  the  Cezan  and  Manet  of 
the  Orient. 

Several  of  the  paintings  are  interesting  examples 
(Coiitiintcd  on  page  114) 


Courtesy  of  Kevorkian  Cialleri 
India— Ultra  relief  of  Carboniferous  Black  Stone 
XI.  Century 


Two  antiques  which  are  strongly  illustrative  of  the  decorative  properties  of  Italian  Renaissance 
furniture,  now:  realized  in  modern  adaptations 

A  RENAISSANCE  OF  APPRECIATION 

Modern  Revivals  of  the  Furniture  Forms  of  Renaissance  Italy. 
By  ALWYN  T.  COVELL 


IX  the  future  it  must  certainly  be  written  that 
the  period  in  which  we  now  Hve  was  a  period 
of  broad  and  varied  appreciation,  especially 
in  the  realm  of  architecture  and  decorative  arts. 
From  the  nature  of  our  works  we  cannot  make 
competent  claims  that  we  are  living  in  a  creative 
period,  in  the  sense  that  the  Middle  Ages,  or  Re- 
naissance Italy,  or  Georgian  England  were  creative 
periods. 

The  designers  of  those  periods  evolved  distinctive 
forms  and  distinctive  manners  of  design,  adapting 
certain  elements,  but  originating  styles.  It  is  true 
that  we  adapt  to-day,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we 
originate  far  less  than  we  borrow. 

There  are  those  who  deplore  this  tendency  of 
the  present  era,  but  no  matter  how  vociferous  their 
attacks  upon  our  lack  of  originality,  none  of  these 
critics,  whether  of  architecture  or  of  furniture,  has 
submitted  any  serious  suggestions  toward  the 
creation  of  a  conteinporaneously  "expressive"  style. 
They  forget  the  short-lived  vagaries  of  the  "Art 
Nouveau"  style,  a  style  consciously  evolved  as  a 
protest  against  adherence  to  historic  precedents. 
They  forget  the  more  recent  "Viennese  Secession" 
style,  evolved  with  like  intent,  and  of  life  and  in- 
fluence more  transient  than  the  Art  Nouveau.  And 
they  fail  to  see,  in  the  brief  popularities  of  these 
two  modern  styles,  more  than  an  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence, fail  to  see  that  the  failure  was  a  result  of 
inherent  fallacies  rather  than  of  necessarily  superior 
qualities  of  the  antique  per  se.     The  Art  Nouveau 


and  the  Viennese  Secession  both  failed  to  attain 
permanency  because  they  were  illogical  and  self- 
conscious.  They  were  expressions  not  of  a  race 
or  of  a  period,  but  of  a  clique.  Designers  of  the 
Art  Nouveau  sought  to  make  form  subservient  to 
decoration.  The  decoration,  or  ornament  was  deter- 
mined first,  and  the  object  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied  was  contorted  into  a  shape  which  would 
accommodate  the  ornament — a  fallacy  which,  alone, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  doom  it  to  a  short 
Hfe. 

Designers  of  the  Viennese  Secession  sought  to 
avoid  precedent  at  any  cost,  and  considered  a  chair 
well  designed  if  it  failed  to  in  any  way  suggest  any 
chair  ever  seen  by  human  eye — or,  for  that  matter, 
if  it   failed  to  suggest  that  it  was  a  chair  at  all. 

The  errors  of  both  these  schools  of  design  were 
errors  in  judg^ient  rather  than  errors  in  taste,  for 
many  things  of  remarkable  promise  were  achieved, 
and  many  of  the  designers  were  men  of  evident 
ability  and  considerable  vision.  Many,  no  doubt, 
were  sincere  in  their  beliefs,  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  permanencv  of  their  efforts,  the  beliefs  were 
fundamentally  wrong. 

And  these  reformers  of  style  believed  always  that 
the  conservatives  attacked  them  for  being  "original" 
when,  in  reality,  they  were  being  attacked  for  being 
illogical.  At  the  time  when  the  Art  Nouveau  sprang 
into  existence,  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  \^iennese  Secession,  it  is  true  that 
the  exploitation  of  earlier  historic  styles  was  being 
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pursued  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  taste,  and  it  is 
easily  understandable  that  certain  eager  spirits  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
style. 

The  thing  which  was  needed,  however,  was  not 
the  invention  of  a  new  style  merely  as  an  escape 
from  the  old  styles,  but  rather  the  development  of 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  old  styles,  and  a 
faithful  adherence  to  them  vmtil  some  fresh  evolu- 
tion naturally  took  place. 

And  it  is  exactly  such  an  appreciation  which  exists 
to-day — broad,  generous,  intelligent  and  practical. 
If  a  new  style  is  destined  to  make  its  appearance, 
it  will  do  so  of  itself,  and,  in  response,  conditions 
which  will  both  create  and  mould  it. 

"Fashions"  in  art,  in  furniture,  for  example,  are 
to  be  deplored,  because  no  one  style  will  be  found 
to  afford  the  decorative  solution  of  every  problem. 
We  are  not  restricted  by  the  wealth  of  historic  forms 
from  which  we  may  draw;  rather,  we  are  fortunate 
in  this  wealth,  and  need  only  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  select  and  adapt  with  that  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  art. 
There  are  many  elements  in  art,  but  no  true  art  is 
ever  stupid  or  unintelligent.  Stupidity  has  prevented 
many  a  conscientious  effort  from  ever  reaching  the 
plane  of  art,  for  even  if  an  artist's  work  may  not 
scintillate  with  the  brilliance  of  inspiration,  it  must 
glow  with  the  fine,  clear  light  of  intelligence. 

To  select  some  one  historic  style,  and  to  force 
that  style  into  unwilling  duty  as  the  one  and  only 
recognized  expression  of  art  would  be  stupid,  and 
the  result  would  be  inartistic  because  unintelligent. 
Our  vision  to-day,  far  from  being  as  unintelligent 
as  the  "cult  of  the  original"  would  have  us  believe, 
is,  in  fact,  highly  intelligent. 

Life  to-day  can  be  said,  with  some  degree  of 
truth,  to  be  too  complex  and  varied  to  find  direct 


expression  in  any  one  style,  either  historic  or 
modern.  Some  of  our  houses  demand  the  simple 
furniture  of  the  American  colonists,  others  the 
urbane  creations  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  others  the 
richly  dignified  forms  of  Renaissance  Italy.  And 
it  is  upon  our  present  appreciation  and  intelligent 
use  of  this  last  that  the  writer  has  intended  to  com- 
ment in  particular. 

It  was  not  so  remarkable  that  we  adapted  and 
assimilated — perhaps  directly  inherited — the  various 
English  types  which  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the 
whole  history  of  furniture.  These  types,  even  so 
far  back  as  early  Jacobean  and  Elizabethan  re- 
fectory tables  and  cupboards,  are  our  legacy,  the 
household  belongings  of  our  forefathers. 

The  acceptance  of  French  furniture  forms, 
especially  those  characteristic  of  the  periods  of 
Louis  X\\  and  Louis  XVI.,  is  understandable  if  the 
furniture  of  those  periods  is  regarded  as  symbolic 
of  a  certain  kind  of  life  and  a  certain  manner.  In 
no  sense  are  these  styles  expressive  of  anything  that 
could  be  called  typically  American — yet  no  other 
styles,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Brothers 
Adam,  so  effectively  create  a  background  for  the 
entertainments  and  receptions  of  ultra-formal  so- 
ciety. 

With  the  present  extensive  revival  of  Italian  fur- 
niture forms,  however,  there  must  be  admitted  a 
remarkable  development  of  artistic  appreciation, 
remarkable  not  only  in  breadth  but  in  detail. 

Here  are  furniture  forms  of  association  remote 
in  both  race  and  period,  yet  forms  which  are  now 
assimilated  in  modern  American  interiors  with 
peculiarly  pleasing  effect. 

The  reason,  undoubtedly,  lies  in  certain  inherent 
qualities  existing  in  the  furniture  itself — qualities 
of  proportion,  of  general  suitability  and  of  decora- 
tive   value.    These   are   properties,   too,    of   Italian 
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Renaissance  architecture,  giving  to  both  architecture 
and  furniture  of  the  period  something  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  the  Classic.  The  spirit  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance furniture  is  pervasive,  and  linds  expression 
from  the  most  primitive  times  through  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Baroque  tendencies  which  finally  ob- 
literated the  art  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  recognizable 
thing. 

To  say  that  Italian  Renaissance  furniture  finds 
logical  acceptance  to-day  because  of  its  inherent 
qualities,  may  sound  not  unlike  an  avoidance  of 
specific  and  definitive  proof.  The  furniture  itself, 
however,  is  its  own  best  proof. 

Its  proportions  are  almost  invariably  pleasing  in 
themselves  and  in  relation  to  any  architectural  en- 
vironment which  is  even  reasonably  well  contrived. 
But  most  salient  of  all  qualities  which  commend 
Italian    Renaissance    furniture    are    its    decorative 


The  decorative  qualities   of   Italian   Renaissance   furniture 
seen  in  a  modern  adaptation  of  a  cabinet 


version  of  the  characteristic  Italian  Kenaissance  table 
made  of  black  walnut 


qualities.  Its  ornament  is  in  scale  and  logically 
applied,  so  that  each  piece  is  a  decorative  unit.  Its 
color,  in  polychrome,  or  in  part-gilded  pieces,  is  rich 
and  harmonious ;  assertive  without  causing  discord ; 
attractive  without  detracting  from  its  surroundings. 

The  breadth  of  appreciation  which  exists  to-day 
is  responsible  for  the  remarkable  variety  in  recent 
reproductions  and  adaptations  of  historic  furniture 
forms,  embracing,  now,  those  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance, and  even  certain  pieces  of  Gothic. 

Nor  has  the  adaptation  of  Italian  Renaissance 
furniture  been  less  intelligent  than  its  appreciation. 
It  was  recognized  that  there  were  certain  limitations. 
Italian  chairs  were  interesting  and  often  decorative, 
but  not  comfortable  according  to  modern  standards. 
They  are  made,  therefore,  frankly  as  decorative 
pieces  for  the  hall,  or  are  radically  modified  to  meet 
practical  requirements.  Italian  cabinets  are  repro- 
duced substantially  in  their  original  forms,  or  are 
taken  as  a  basis  for  the  design  of  desks.  Tables  of 
the  period,  whether  large  or  small,  could  not  be 
improved  upon  for  modern  uses,  and  have  proved 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  all  Italian  forms. 

It  is  in  the  matter  of  skilful  adaptation  that 
jiresent-day  appreciation  is  seen  to  be  distinctly 
practical.  We  are  not  blindly  following  this  or  that 
fad  or  fashion  in  furniture — we  are  drawing  from 
the  great  historic  periods  such  pieces  as  are  per- 
manently beautiful,  and  these  we  are  reproducing 
as  nearly  as  different  manufacturing  methods  will 
allow,  or  we  are  frankly  adapting  and  modifying  to 
meet  modem  requirements. 

And  if  this  procedure  can  be  said  to  be  more 
practical  than  it  is  esthetic,  it  is,  perhaps,  expressive 
of  the  age — and  "expression"  is  the  very  thing  for 
which  our  art-reformers  and  critics  have  been 
clamoring.  They  have  wished  for  "expression"  of 
things  which  do  not  exist,  and,  in  our  real,  broad, 
intelligent  and  practical  appreciation  of  historic  art, 
they  have  failed  to  recognize  an  expression  of  cer- 
tain very  honest,  wholesome  and  promising  traits. 
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®f)e  Artistic  Ailr  of 
Hampton  ^tjops 

OUITE  often  nowadays  we  find  in 
American  homes  a  room  which 
leaves  us  with  an  indefinable  impres- 
sion of  Its  charm 

In  all  probability  its  appeal  \ms  due 
not  alone  to  the  historic  significance 
of  its  Furniture  but  to  the  consum 
mate  art  with  which  each  detail  of 
porcelain,  wrought  metal,  tipestry 
and  painted  or  carven  wood  was  har 
monized  within  its  delightful  setting 

It  is  in  the  creating  of  such  unforget 
able  rooms,  with  their  inviting  ease 
and  hint  of  accustomed  well  being, 
that  the  artistic  aid  of  Hampton  Shops 
proves  so  useful 


Ilanipton^fiopg 

faciiift  sr  ParncRs  CatlirOrai  llMj 


Offorarion 


The  Prints  Division  of  the  Xt-w  York  I'uhhc 
Library  has  now  opened  the  annual  show  of  "Re- 
cent additions"  which  will  be  on  view  throughout 
the  months  May  and  October. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  a  display  of  the  year's 
accessions  cannot  illustrate  unity  of  purpose  such 
as  that  of  a  show  limited  to  the  work  of  one  man, 
or  country,  or  medium  (etching,  lithography,  wood- 
engraving).  It  will,  perforce,  be  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  although  the  prints  will  naturally  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups  (by  artists,  countries,  periods, 
subject)  of  which  each,  however,  again  assumes, 
within  its  limits,  the  character  of  the  special  ex- 
hibition. But  this  varied  result  has,  in  itself,  an 
attraction  evident  without  making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. And,  in  the  end,  such  a  yearly  graphic  report 
of  progress  well  serves  its  special  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  large  and  growing  number  of  those  inter- 
ested in  prints,  and  in  the  Library's  print  room,  how 
and  in  which  directions  the  collection  is  growing. 
Additions  to  the  noted  S.  P.  Avery  Collection 
always  form  a  group  by  themselves  in  this  annual 
exhibition.  This  year  they  include  etchings  by 
Meryon  (one  of  the  rebus  plates,  the  lines  to  his 
master  Blery,  and  the  projet  de  billets  (Taction 
designed  as  a  preventive  of  counterfeiting) ,  Lepere, 
E.  Chahine :  the  Englishmen  Frank  Short,  Malcolm 
Osborne  (a  flat  landscape  of  the  kind  glorified  in 
Rembrandt's  "Goldweigher's  Field"),  F.  S.  Unwin. 
W.  Lee  Hankey  (an  aquatint),  Nathaniel  Sparks; 
and  our  own  Mahonri  Young  and  George  Senseney 
(a  Venetian  subject  in  color).  And  there  are  wood 
cuts  ("painter-wood-engravings")  in  color  by  Carl 
Moll  and  Gustave  Baumann.  Thus,  on  the  wonder- 
ful foundation  laid  by  the  elder  Avery,  the  son  is 
quietly  and  etTectively  building  into  the  present 
time. 

Other  modern  w^ork  acquired  represents  G.  T. 
Plowman,  E.  D.  Roth,  Arthur  Covey,  Thomas  R. 
Manley,  W.  J.  Beauley,  Cadwallader  Washburn, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Dwight  C.  Sturges,  J.  C.  Vonderous, 
Louis  Orr  ("The  Pont  Neuf,"  a  gift  from  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction),  O.  J. 
Schneider,  Jacques  Reich  and  William  Strang  in 
etching, — increasing  especially  the  American  sec- 
tion. In  lithography  there  is  Muirhead  Bone's 
series  of  ship-yard  drawings  done  for  the  British 
Pictorial  Service.  There  are  reproductive  wood- 
engravings  by  J.  W.  Evans,  W.  J.  Linton,  and 
Charles  M.  Johnson,  and  "original"  ones  by  A. 
Allen  Lewis  and  Rudolph  Ruzicka.  And  finally 
there  is  a  group  of  bookplates  by  E.  D.  French 
(bringing  the  Library's  large  and  important  collec- 
tion of  his  work  still  nearer  to  completeness),  A. 
N.  Macdonald,  W.  F.  Hopson,  Gardner  C.  Teall 
and  E.  B.  Bird. 


Important  special  gifts  or  unusual  opportunities 
may  provide  a  prominent  feature  in  an  exhibition 
such  as  the  present  one.  The  first  was  the  case 
last  year,  when  the  legacy  of  Miss  Lydia  S.  Hays 
brought  an  interesting  and  important  addition  to  the 
Library's  modern  prints,  Odilon  Redon,  D.  S.  Mac- 
Laughlan  and  A.  Allen  Lewis  being  particularly 
well  represented.  This  year  the  dispersal  of  the  F. 
R.  Halsey  collection  results  in  the  adding  to  the 
Cadwallader  collection  of  a  number  of  French  17th 
century  portraits  and  18th  century  figure  pieces, 
increasing  the  portfolios  of  old  prints,  and  illus- 
trating an  interesting  period  of  national  expression. 
There  are  eight  portraits  by  Nanteuil,  both  the 
smaller  delicate  ones,  and  larger  plates,  more  vigor- 
ously graven,  and  including  that  portrait  of  Mazarin 
in  the  border  surmounted  by  the  cardinal's  hat.  By 
Masson  there  are  three,  among  them  "the  Brisacier" 
("Gray-haired  man")  in  first  state,  before  letters. 
Edelinck  is  represented  by  three,  and  Morin,  Pitau, 
Cossin,  Van  Schuppon  by  one  each. 

The  charming  little  portrait  of  the  Comtesse 
d'Artois,  by  Cathelin,  takes  us  into  the  18th  century, 
when  Moreau  le  jeune  produced  his  delightful 
figure-subjects  of  which  two  are  here :  the  famous 
"Le  couchee  de  la  Mariee"  after  Baudouin,  and  the 
"Bal  Masque"  (illustrating  the  fete  given  by  the 
City  of  Paris  to  the  king  and  queen,  January  23rd, 
1782,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the  dauphin). 
And,  by  the  w-ay,  "Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  et 
Madame,  Fille  du  Roi"  are  presented  in  a  portrait 
by  L.  E.  LeBrun,  engraved  by  Maurice  Blot.  The 
debonair  toying  with  rural  delights  and  domestic 
virtues,  so  characteristic  of  the  period  are  illus- 
trated in  such  pictures  as  "Les  Epoux  Curieux" 
and  "L'Horoscope  accompli,"  both  by  Ponce  after 
Freudeberg,  and  by  DeLongueil's  "Correction  ]Ma- 
temelle,"  after  Aubry.  The  old  and  ever-new  story 
appears  daintily  camouflaged  (also  characteristic  of 
that  time)  in  Baudouin's  "Les  Amours  Cham- 
petres,"  engraved  by  Choffard,  while  less  art  and 
more  preaching  appears  in  Bord's  "L'Innocence  en 
Danger,"  engraved  by  F.  Huot,  a  pictorial  docu- 
ment of  1792.  One  expression  of  engraving  ac- 
tivity in  France  was  the  color-print,  here  exempli- 
fied in  three  pieces  by  Gautier  Dagoty  and  one  by 
Jazet  ("La  Promenade  du  Jardin  Turc"). 

A  group  of  prints  from  the  Netherlands  bears  the 
names  of  Jacob  de  Ghien,  F.  van  den  Steen,  W. 
J.  DeliT  (IMierevelt's  portrait  of  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  1625),  Danckerts  (portrait 
of  Cornells  de  Wit,  1641),  Mouzin  (portrait  of 
Admiral  de  Ruyter),  ^^lunnickhuysen  ("Cornelis 
Tromp,"  before  letters),  J.  Louys,  T.  Matham, 
Porrekens  ("Ignatius  Loyola"),  Jerome  Wierix, 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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THE  GORHAM  GALLERIES 

specialize  in  the  publication  of  editions  of  the  achievements 
of  our  prominent  American  Sculptors.  Suitable  for 
Museums,   Colleges    and    important    Private   Collections. 


THE  GORHAM  GALLERIES 

Fifth  Avenue  at  36th  Street  :■:  New  York 
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JOHN  H.  TWACHTiMAN 
(Continued  from  page  76) 
had  ever  existed  here  before.  Among  them  Twacht- 
man  took  his  modest  place  and  shared  their  hard- 
ships, struggles  and  rebuffs. 

In  those  days,  when  he  was  an  instructor  at  the 
Art  Students  League,  he  was  sharp  and  short 
enough  with  students  whose  ideas  outran  their  skill. 
He  made  them  plot  and  chart  and  scrupulously 
measure  their  drawings,  always  insisting  that  they 
should  follow  what  was  before  them  blindly — 
never,  never  permit  their  whim  or  fancy  or  imagin- 
ation (if  they  had  any)  to  carry  them  beyond  the 
strict  and  sober  facts.  It  was  not  art  they  were 
there  to  learn,  but  drill  in  mechanical  efficiency 
which  later  on  might  enable  them  to  produce  works 
of  art — a  harsh  message  for  a  pushing  and  a  spright- 
ly mind !  So  we  see  that  whatever  may  have  been 
his  methods  when  attacking  a  picture  of  his  own, 
he  belonged  to  those  who  sanction  in  the  main  cer- 
tain dull  old  processes  of  education  for  the  artist, 
in  opposition  to  such  as  believe  that  drudgery  and 
drill  without  the  saving  spark  will  dampen  the  nat- 
ural glow  of  talent  and  turn  students  into  hopeless 
followers  of  routine.  Impressionist  though  he  cer- 
tainly might  be  called,  Twachtman  never  sanctioned 
the  short-cut  to  the  painter's  craft. 

In  an  organization  like  the  Art  Students  League 
which  is  run  as  a  democracy,  with  the  least  possible 
exercise  of  authority,  it  may  be  needful  to  dis- 
courage beginners  in  order  to  weed  out  the  un- 
certain and  the  vacillating,  those  who  cannot  or 
will  not  give  the  whole  of  their  energy  to  learn 
the  elements  of  their  profession.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  old  students  under  Twachtman  speak  of  his 
violent  tirades  and  the  severity  of  his  criticisms. 
W'hen  one  regards  Twachtman's  pictures  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  him  tajie  in  hand  gravely  measur- 
ing a  drawing  and  exhorting  the  student  to  emulate 
the  im])eccable  workmanship  of  Rouguereau  or 
Ingres,  still  more  to  conceive  of  a  Twachtman  so 
scathing  and  abusive  that  the  luckless  student  dis- 
solves in  tears ! 

Speaking  of  the  native  painters  who  returned 
from  France  before  the  founding  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  the  late  Samuel  Isham  wrote: 
"Twachtman  was  the  most  delicately  sensitive  of 
the  group,  unequal,  varying  in  execution,  sometimes 
leaving  his  canvas  partially  bare,  but  always  with 
a  feeling  for  grace,  for  variations  and  contrasts  of 
tint.  The  work,  although  differing  entirely  in  key 
and  color  scheme,  yet  resembles  Whistler's  in  its 
analysis  of  the  subtle  nuances  of  tone,  impercept- 
ible save  to  the  most  delicately  trained  eye. 

His  work  has  often  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Impressionists,  and  it  is  true 
that  he  absorbed  the  atmosphere  of  that  impres- 
sionism of  which  Whistler  was  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  expounder  if  not,  as  he  claimed,  its  origin- 
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SPECIALISTS  in  the  DECORATION  of  DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

POTTnERA-ST^MUS  C? 

INTERIOR     13ECORATIONS 

Lexington  Ave.  a  41st  St.. 
PARIS  NEW  YORK 
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IKYING  ^  CASSON 
:H-D7WENPOi?Ti/o 


DESIGNERS   AND  MAKERS  Of 

riNE    FURNITURE  AND  ItNTERIOR.nN15H 

DECORATIONS  •  UPHOL^TEKY 

WALL  HANGINGS 

BOSTON  MEW  YORK 

573-575  BOYLSTON  ST         <50t  PIFTM  AVENUE 
';OPI_EY    SQUAKJl  iK<t^-^ 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
(o^tikVan  %  (^ 


Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the    Orient 


1  2  East  40th  Street 


New  York 


Duncan  Fraser 

(incorporated) 

DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS   AND 
DECORATIONS 


603    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW   YORK 


51   VICTORIA   STREET 
MONTREAL 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  iridividnal  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made   Furniture 
—  the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by  hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third   Street 
CHICAGO  :    Wabash  Avenue  and  WashinKton  Street 


EST.     \^^/     1852. 

Oriental  Ruc5 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE   CARPET5 

JoSEPHWlLDfiCo. 

R  fth  Ave.  at  35th  St.  •  Ncw^brk 


RUGS 


FINE  PiNTIQUE  R  MODERFN 
ORIENTRUS  ■  VnST  PiSSORT- 
lYlENT  •    lYIODERPiTE      PRICES 


OF        M  1  C  M         QUP\L-1TY 

KeNT-CoSTIKYRN 

„  TRADING         CO.  INC, 

485    FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE      PUBLIC     LIBRARV 
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ton  -rumiture /JIOJ3 
in,  JLyeiV  U.oir/v 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH  o/'34'-!! 


Ordinary  People  Can  Make  Ordinary 
Things  For  Ordinary  Homes 

71/cHuGH 

Originates  Unusual   Things  For 

Unusual  Homes. 

This  is  appreciated  bv  the  Discriminating. 

Josep/i  T.  ^hCcHugh  &  Son 

9  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
-THE    HOUSE   OF   THE    UNUSUAL- 
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RUG   SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE     and     Modern     Chinese 
and     other     Oriental     Rugs     in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.    Modern 
Chinese     Rugs     of     superior     quality 
and    designs    made    to    order    for    de- 
livery in  six  month. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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DAKTERSK  Decorative  Furniture  | 

r)  ELIVERIES,    where    decorative    furniture    of  H 

special  character  is  concerned,  are  of  prime  ^ 

importance.     Our  customers,  whether  individuals  g 

purchasing   for   their   own    homes,   or   decorators  ^ 

working  out  their  own  ideas  through  the  medium  ^ 

of    DANERSK    finish    and    color     scheme,    can  M 

take   advantage    of   a   promised    shipment   within  m 

two  weeks,   of  any   object  of   DANERSK   FUR-  m 

NITURE.  m 

A  more  liberal  policy  of  co-operation  with  the  J 

decorator  makes  our  factory  your  workshop.  ^ 

We  are  the  largest  makers  of  furniture  finished  J 

to   special    order   in    this   country.      Individuality  J 

is  assured  because  each  set  is  finished  for  the  one  = 

who  buys  it.  H 

Call  at  Exhibilion  Booms.  ^ 

W'rile  to-day  for  our  Valuahle  Calulopur  "K-<."  g 

ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION  ■ 


2  We«l  47th  Street 


Ne 


Door  Wc«l  of  Fifth  Avenue-41h  Floor 


lolentino  Gallery 


ROME 
57  via  Sistina 


NEW  YORK 
749  Fifth  Avenue 


Authentic  Antiques 

Tapestries  Works  of  Art 

Interior  Decorations 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  AND  MUSEUM  PIECES 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

Art  crittcs  are  now  advising  mu- 
seums and  collectors  of  taste  to 
buy  Italian  Renaissance  Furniture 
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ator.  But  we  find  no  evidence  that  he  was  a  pupil 
or  disciple  or  continuator  of  Whistler.  From  the 
first  he  stood  on  his  own  feet.  Slowly  and  steadily 
he  made  his  own  way  by  the  study  of  nature,  grop- 
ing at  times  with  unsatisfactory  results,  but  always 
progressing.  Only  toward  the  end,  when  mastered 
by  malady,  did  he  cease  to  advance  in  his  chosen  art. 
After  looking  over  a  roomful  of  pictures  of  the 
muscular  knock-you-down  type  and  after  you  have 
agreed  that  they  are  forceful  in  a  way,  though  often 
harsh  in  line  and  color,  and  a  bit  irregular  in  mass 
and  proportions ;  after  you  have  enjoyed  the  mod- 
ern primitive  and  the  cultured  savage  and  the  im- 
aginary cave  man  in  art,  it  is  certainl}'  a  consolation 
to  meet  less  robustious  and  periwig-pated  pictures 
of  the  sort  that  Twachtman  wrought.  They  are 
peculiarly  intimate  and  engaging  in  their  unpreten- 
tiousness  despite  the  fact  that  neither  Cezanne  nor 
Matisse  could  bring  us  the  same  message,  not  hav- 
ing been  built  that  way.  Twachtman  gives  us  nature 
after  his  view,  not  much  of  it,  but  a  delightful  bit. 
Not  comedy,  not  tragedy  and  above  all  not  farcical 
things  that  emanate  from  and  return  inevitably  to 
caricature.  Just  loveliness,  rather  timid,  rather  re- 
tiring. Luckily  there  are  a  myriad  varieties  in  the 
likings  for  art;  there  must  be  a  corresponding  va- 
riety in  works  to  meet  the  myriad  taste.  Much 
in  modern  art  that  seems  rude  finds  its  natural 
admirers  who  later  on  may  develop  a  craving  for 
food  less  crude.  To  them,  at  the  point  when  they 
begin  to  notice  a  noisiness  and  uncouthness  in  their 
favorites,  we  counsel  a  dose  of  Twachtman.  Really, 
he  is  not  as  insipid  as  they  have  fancied  ! 


NOTES  OF  THE  STUDIOS  AND  GALLERIES 

(Continued  from  page  105) 
of  the  close  union  between  caligraphy,  poetry,  and 
painting  as  felt  by  the  artist  in  the  East,  in  the 
picture  "Geese  and  Rushes"  by  Pien  Shou-mien 
the  three  arts  are  closely  allied,  The  poem,  written 
in  beautiful  grass  character  which  is  placed  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  balance  to  the  painting  runs  as 
follows:  The  frontier  steppes  spread  wide,  The 
frontier  moon  shines  on  a  scene  of  desolation,  Cold 
congeals  the  Border  river.  The  road  stretches  afar 
in  solitude,  They  say  that  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
the  mists  rise  on  scenes  of  beauty.  The  birds  will  fol- 
low the  sun,  they  will  guzzle  the  wild  rice  among 
the  spreading  reeds.  They  will  drink  and  feed,  they 
will  fly  and  disport  themselves,  Against  the  blue  sky 
they  will  fly  in  a  phalanx  as  if  writing  the  character 
T'ien  (Heaven). 

The  exhibition  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Francis  Ays- 
cough,  Hon.  Librarian  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  North 
China  Branch,  Shanghai,  China,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  Chinese  Art  for  a  number  of  years.  Mrs. 
Ayscough  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  inherent  genius 
of  the  Chinese. 
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IN  THE  REALM  OF 
THE  FINE  ARTS 


Distinguished  furniture  is  the  result  of  more  than  design  or 
craftsmanship  alone  —  it  is  the  result  of  both,  combined  with  the 
power  of  expression  to  produce  a  work  of  fine  art. 

A  fine  antique  or  worthy  reproduction  expresses  rich  historic 
values  in  terms  of  pure  art — and  the  galleries  of  Emil  FefFercorn 
afl^ord  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of 
"fine  art"  as  applied  to  furniture  of  the  great  decorative  periods. 

Mr.  Fefl^ercorn's  selections  are  those  of  a  highly  discriminating 
connoisseur,  the  products  of  his  cabinet'making  shop  are  works  of  art. 


Mr.  FefFercorn  will  be  pleased  to 
make  appointments  for  consulta' 
tion  with  out-of-town  clients. 


/26aiic)/2SEhST2Sth  Street 
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Haig's  Etching  of  Amiens  Cathedral 


Amiens  Cathedral 

With  Rheims  Cathedral  in  ruins 
the  present  bombardment  of  the 
City  of  Amiens  by  the  Germans 
is  especially  significant.  Interest 
focuses  on  the  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  grandest  monuments  of  early 
Gothic  art  in  France. 

Haig's  original  etchings  sell  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  this  exceptionally 
fine  photogravure  reproduction. 

It  is  a  work  of  art  which  already 
has  found  a  place  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
discriminating  families. 

The  price  is  $2.00  postpaid. 


Hewitt  Publishing  Cor 


470  Fourth  Avenue 


pn 

New  York 


{Continued  from  page  110) 
F.  de  Leu,  and  H.  Bary  ("Simon  Simonides"). 
Vice's  large  portrait  of  Charles  V.  is  to  be  noted. 
And  there  is  a  group  of  English  prints :  anonymous 
portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  the  latter 
changed  to  one  of  George  II.  by  the  simple  process 
of  re-engraving  the  name  but  not  the  portrait.  Por- 
traits by  Delaram  (Charles  I.  as  Prince  of  Wales), 
Loggan  (Archbishop  Laud)  and  George  Vertue,  to- 
gether with  the  last  one's  portrait  of  himself  and  his 
wife,  engraved  by  W.   Humphrey. 

Of  mezzotints,  there  are  Edward  Fisher's  "Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Chatham,"  after  Richard  Brompton, 
and  Houston's  plates  of  the  Five  Senses,  after  F. 
Hauman.  Cipriani's  portrait  of  Jonathan  Mayhew 
recalls  the  wide  field  of  "Americana,"  of  interest 
to  so  many.  Here  there  are  Tiebout's  large  stipple 
portrait  of  Rev.  William  White,  after  Stuart 
( 1805),  D.  Edwin's  "George  Washington,"  after 
R.  Peale,  "printed  in  colors  by  H.  Charles,"  and 
W.  J.  Bennett's  large  colored  aquatint  view  of 
"City  of  Washington,  from  beyond  the  Navy  Yard." 

Of  local  interest  is  the  "Latting  Observatory, 
near  6th  Avenue,  between  42nd  and  43rd  St.,"  a 
picture  of  a  350-feet  tower  which  stood  there  in 
the  fifties  of  the  past  century  and  is  said  to  have 
had  room  for  1,000  persons  on  its  landings.  From 
various  sources  have  come  line  engravings  and 
etchings  by  Morghen,  Schelte  a  Bolswert,  Barto- 
lozzi,  Weirotter  and  Hutin,  and  chiaroscuro  prints 
by  Goltzius  and  "M".  And  there  are  some  original 
drawings  by  newspaper  artists, — two  views  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  by  Louis  Ruyl  and  one  of 
the  "When  a  feller  needs  a  friend"  series  by  Briggs, 
the  one  making  a  plea  for  books  for  our  soldiers. 

Finally,  there  is  shown  a  small  selection  from  a 
collection  of  prints  relating  to  the  case  of  the  hair 
and  beard  in  England  in  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  Barbers,  hairdressers,  wigs,  the  diffi- 
culties of  ladies  with  head-dress  in  coach  or  sedan- 
chair,  stays,  the  "macaroni,"  and  an  "engine  to 
shave  60  men  in  a  minute," — those  and  other  topics 
are  dealt  with,  sometimes  in  a  spirit  of  boisterous 
humor,  in  these  prints,  which  are  almost  entirely 
of  subject  interest  only. 


AN  EXHIBITION   OF   CHILDREN'S   WORK 
IN  DESIGN 

F\ROM  the  press  of  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society  of  America  has  recently  come  a  book 
of  stories,  translated  from  the  modern  He- 
brew writer,  Judah  Steinberg,  and  entitled  The 
Breakfast  of  the  Birds,  which  is  illustrated  with 
astonishing  success  by  a  child.  This  delightful  in- 
novation in  the  illustrating  of  children's  books  is 
a  telling  example  of  the  unusually  good  work  in 
design  done  by  children  from  three  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Deborah  Kal- 
(Coutimicd  on  page  124) 
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The  Home  of  Your  Dreams 

may  be   described  and   illustrated   in   the 


next  issue  of  the  "Touchstone 


magazine 


UNLESS    you    have    seen    this    new    and    sumptuously    ilhislrated  monthly   you 
can    have    no    idea    of    its    beauty.     Cheerfully   written,    beautifully  printed 
and  richly  illustrated,  it  is  a  magazine  you  will  find   of  increasing  value  as 
time  goes  on. 

It  is  a  magazine  of  which  the  National  War  Garden  Commission  recently 
said : 

"/(  is  our  opinion  the  magazine  as  a  whole  has  not  been  excelled." 

The  "Touchstone,'"  which  is  published  by  the  former  staff  of  the  '"Craftsman," 
stands  for  beauty  in  the  American  home  and  for  everything  fine  and  new  in 
America. 

Besides  publishing  the  magazine,  they  formed  an  organization  to  design 
houses — more  livable  and  lovable  houses — and  to  design  those  houses  in  splendid 
big  or  little  gardens.  The  blue  prints  and  complete  working  drawings  of  any  one 
of  these  Touchstone  houses  may  be  had  by  yearly   subscribers  without  cost. 

TOUCHSTONE   MAGAZINE 

Kdited  by  MARY  FANTON  ROBERTS 
Thirty-five  rents  a  copy  Four  dollars  a  year 


If  you  will  accept  our  introductory  offer  and 
send  one  dollar  to-day  for  a  four-niontli's 
trial  subscription  you  will  receive  in  addition 
a  charming  booklet  of  14  Touchstone  Houses 
which  may  include  the  very  one  you  want  to 
build.  Will  you  mail  your  check  now  before 
you  forget?  Really,  you  will  find  the  maga- 
zine very  different,  very  charming,  and  very 
gratifying. 


THE  TOiCHsrOiSh: 

118-120  K.  Mhh  St. 

I\vw  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $1.00.  /'/co.se  enter  my  name  for 
a  four  monlh's  trial  subscription  and  also  send 
me  the  booklet  of  14  Touchstone  Houses. 

Name 

Address- 
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FOR  RENT 

Exclusive  Oflice 
or  Gallery 

Top    Floor   of   New 
Building  at 

512  FiftK   Avenue 

(Corner  43rd  Street) 

Apply  to 
Agent  on  Premises 

512   FiftK    Avenue 
New  York  City 


^io'^W 


Lovers  of    Fine 

CHINA  and  GLASSWARE 

will  find  at  our  Establishment  the  Largest  and  Most 
Complete  exhibit  of  Choice  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
nd  CRYSTAL  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Inspection  invited 
Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St.        -:-        New  York 


In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


Dodson 

Wren 

House 

Built  of  Solid  Oak.  Cy- 
press shingles  and  cop- 


by  protecting  our 
birds  and 
hing  them 
a  safe  house 
to  raise 
g.  They 
j1  asset 
aside  from  their 
beauty  and  song. 
They  protect  our 
crops  and  gardens 
t  pests. 
SON 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover.  Mr.  Dod- 
son has  spent 
twenty-five  years 
in  learning  how  to 
build  houses  the 
birds  like.  "Bird  Lodge,"  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Kankakee  River,  is  thronged 
with  native  birds.  Wrens,  Bluebirds,  Mar- 
tins,  each  must  have   a   special   style   house. 

Prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $65.00. 
BIRD  BOOK  FREE,      In  it   Mr.   Dodson, 
President  of   the  American   Audubon   Asso- 
ciation, tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird    Lodge,"    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in   color   taken   from    "Nature    Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6.00  f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


lOHX    PIERPOXT   MORGAN    AND 
"  HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM  OF  ART 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees held  on  Monday,  April  22,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  prepared  by  a  corri- 
mittce  consisting  of  Elihu  Root,  Lewis 
Cass  Ledyard,  and  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
was  adopted  : 

"The  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  wish  to  make  a  formal 
and  —  so  far  as  possible  —  permanent 
record  of  the  great  service  rendered  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  to  the 
American  people  through  the  Museum 
by  the  late  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
they  direct  that  the  following  minute  be 
entered  in  the  records  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Tohn  Pierpont  Morgan,  born  April  17, 
1837,  died  March  31,  1913,  was  the  most 
pow-erfut  and  dominant  personality  in 
the  field  of  finance  during  the_  period 
between  the  American  Civil  War  and 
the  Universal  War  of  191-1 — a  period 
distinguished  by  the  most  amazing  de- 
velopment of  industrial  organization 
and  productiveness  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  conduct  and 
control  of  great  affairs  during  this  time 
of  intense  activity  brought  to  him  a 
great  fortune,  continuous  labor,  and 
heavy  responsibility;  yet  neither  wealth 
nor  pressure  of  labor  and  responsibility 
prevented  the  growth  and  exercise  of 
very  noble  qualities  of  patriotic  citizen- 
ship and  human  sympathy.  He  loved 
his  Country  and  his  kind.  Expressing 
himself  seldom  in  words  but  constantly 
in  deeds,  he  was  a  part  of  all  good 
causes.  Generous  almost  to  a  fault, 
modest  and  unassuming,  he  did  good 
in  secret  all  his  life  without  thought  of 
praise  or  recognition.  He  loved  all 
forms  of  beauty,  and  with  his  largeness 
of  nature  and  of  means  he  became  the 
greatest  art  collector  of  his  time,  and 
in  the  history  of  art  his  name  must  al- 
ways rank  with  those  great  princes  of 
the'  Old  World  who  in  former  centuries 
protected  and  encouraged  genius.  He 
was  as  unselfish  with  his  treasures  of 
art  as  he  was  with  his  fortune.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  happiness  of  a  whole 
people  can  be  iticreased  through  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  and  he  strongly 
desired  to  contribute  to  that  end  among 
his  own  countrymen.  His  last  will  car- 
ried on  to  his  descendants  the  influence 
of  that  feeling  in  the  wishes  which  he 
expressed  regarding  the  disposition  of 
his  great  collections. 

The  most  marked  expression  of  this 
impulse  during  Mr.  Morgan's  lifetime 
was  in  his  service  to  this  Museum.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to 
the  preliminary  fund  raised  in  1870  as 
the  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
Museum,  and  from  that  time  for  all  the 
remaining  forty-three  years  of  his  life 
he  never  failed  in  his  constant  support 
of  the  institution.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  fifty  patrons  whose  names  appear 
upon  the  list  of  1871  as  members  of  the 
'  Corporation.  He  became  a  Trustee  in 
1888,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office    for    tvvent3'-five    years    until    his 


La  PLACE  'f^S^' 

Objects  of  Art,  Curies,  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 

SKeffeld  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 

242   Fifth  Ave.   I  11  East  48th  St. 


f  rtut  ^albry 

Always  on  view  a  represent- 
ative  display  of  the  work  of 
contemporary  artists. 

ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
LITHOGRAPHS 
MONOTYPES 

We  specialize  in 

WOOD  BLOCK  PRINTS 
IN  COLOR 

by   more    than   a   score   of  the 
founders  of  the  American  School 

707   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

'It  :,-.th  .«()•!(■( 


Ancient  and  Modern 

PAUL  A.  THURNSYEN 

569  Fiflh  Aienuf,  al   46lh  Streel,  Third    Hoo 


E.  GIMPEL  &  WILDENSTEIN 

HIGH  CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES    WORKS  OF  ART 

EICHTLE^TH     CEMURY     FUENITLRE 
PARIS:  57  Rue  la  Boeli<-  NEW  YORK:647  Fifth  Av' 


KEVORKIAN 


MASTE  RPI  ECES  | 

In  Ancient  Art.  Early  Asiatic,  Mediaeval  fl 

European    and     Archaeology,     Recently  1 

Brought   from   Europe  by   H.   Kevorkian  ■ 

40     West    57th    Street  | 

New  York  ■ 
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death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Board  from  1892  to 
1894,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee again  from  1901  until  his  election 
as  First  Vice-President  in  1904,  when 
he  became  as  he  ever  after  remained 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  elected  President  in  1904,  and 
remained  President  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  first  recorded  gift  to  the 
Museum  was  in  1897,  and  for  the  six- 
teen years  which  followed  there  ivas  a 
rapid  succession  of  valuable  and  prince- 
ly gifts.  In  the  summer  of  1913  his 
son,  who  bears  the  name  and  inherits 
the  spirit  of  his  father,  placed  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  his  father's  vast  col- 
lections upon  loan  exhibition  in  the  new 
northern  wing  of  the  Museum  build- 
ing. Further  gifts  by  the  son  of  almost 
priceless  objects  have  followed,  and  now 
the  present  John  Pierpont  Morgan  upon 
the  settlement  of  his  father's  estate  has 
found  himself  able  to  honor  the  memory 
and  execute  the  purposes  of  his  father 
by  presenting  to  the  Museum  a  large 
part  of  the  collection,  including  more 
than  three  thousand  objects. 

The  gifts  of  the  father,  and  of  the 
son  in  memory  of  the  father — with  the 
exception  of  some  articles  which  proper 
classification  requires  to  be  arranged 
elsewhere — are  to  be  exhibited  hence- 
forth bj-  themselves  in  a  wing  of  the 
Museum  to  be  called  in  memoriam  The 
Pierpont  Morgan  Wing. 

Incalculable  in  value  as  are  these  gifts, 
they  should  not  obscure  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Morgan's  service  to  American  art 
and  American  education  in  art  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Museum.  When  he  came  to 
the  presidency  the  Museum  had  passed 
through  the  period  of  early  struggles 
and  local  significance,  and  the  point 
had  been  reached  when  the  question  was 
to  be  determined  whether  the  original 
impulse  was  to  spend  itself,  satisfied 
with  a  local  and  provincial  success,  or 
whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  institu- 
tion was  to  be  developed  into  one  of  the 
great  museums  and  educational  influ- 
ences of  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan's 
presidency  decided  that  question.  His 
sure  knowledge  of  the  field,  the  large- 
ness of  his  instinctive  methods,  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  vision,  and  his 
faith,  breathed  into  the  institution  a 
new  life,  communicated  to  it  a  new  and 
tremendous  impulse,  and  inaugurated  a 
new  period  of  development,  which,  so 
tar  as  we  can  judge,  makes  certain  a 
future  of  power  and  usefulness  for 
which  our  country  and  all  the  people  in 
the  New  World  who  love  art  and  the 
influences  of  art  will  owe  honor  to  his 
name." 

THE  SMILE  OF  FRANCE 
Most  of  us  at  some  time  have  been 
held  by  the  charm  of  the  drawings  of 
the  Old  Masters.  Sometimes,  compar- 
ing an  early,  tentative  sketch  with  the 
complete  and  irreproachable  altarpiece 
of  which  it  was  the  forerunner,  we  have 


^ji_    Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 

^S^  and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc. 

=       563  Fiftb  A<enae.  near  46th  St..  N.  Y. 
Eslabliihod   1716 

TN  the  Galleries  is  assembled  a  crjmplcle  line  of 
i  produels  from  the  Royal  Copenhagen  lai- 
lories.  Roval  Copenhagen  Poreelain  is  prized 
throughout  the  world  for_il»  superb  beauty  ami 


,rld  for  i 
color.     The  exquisite 
of    human    and  animal  life 


CRICHTON  BROS. 

of  London 
GOLDSIVIITHS  and 
SILVERSMITHS 


In  New  York:  636,  Fifth  Avenue 
In  Chicago:  622,  S.  Michigan  Avenue 
In    London:    22,  Old    Bond    Street 


A  MAGNIFICENT  SERVICE  OF  THIRTY-SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  SILVEH- 
GlLT  DESSERTPLATES.  FORMERLY  PART  OF  THE  HOPE  HEIRLOOMS. 
THIS  SERVICE  W/AS  HADE  IN  LONDON  BY  PAUL  STORR  IN  1798. 
AND  HAS  ALWAYS   BEEN   CONSIDERED  TO    BE    ONE    OF   THE    FINEST 


@   ^   @   (3@ 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SILVER  authentic 

and  rare  pieces— the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  Queen  Anne  and 

Georgian  periods,  sold  in  our  New 
York  and  Chicago  Galleries  at  London 
prices,  being  free  of  duty.  The  Hou.se  makes 
TableSilverofexclusive  patterns— complete 
services  always  ready  for  delivery.  Also  hand-wrought 
London-made  REPRODUCTIONS  of  famous  models. 


Crichton  Hros.  are  delivered 
express  charKes  prepaid 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Home  ? 

Our  little  book 
HOME   and   the 
FIREPLACE 

sives   a   tuil  explana- 
tion w,th  reasons  why 
The  Fireplace  Is 
Important 

The  information  isde- 
lightfully  interesting 
andisot  intense  ualue. 
A  copy  free  on  request 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 
4620  W.   12lh  Street  CHICAGO 


/"'"■'"■■■'X  Beautify  Furniture 

y  ^  ProtectFloorsandFloorCov. 

H  Q  ering  from   injury  by  using 

H  B       Glass  Onward  Sliding 

«Jfct  ■  Furniture  Shoe 

^^^^H^^^^      H  in  place  of  castors.     If  your 
^^^^^^^^^B^^^  B  dealer  will  not  supply  you. 


'  ONWARD  MFG.CO. 

asha.  Wis.  Kitchener,  On. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES 


huilding  people    „ 

in  their  library  for  style, 
guide  nnd  economy  in  build- 
ing. 2000  plans  and  designs. 
Sent  post-paid  to  you,  $1. 


HERBERT  C.  CHIVERS.  ^  ARCHITECT.  ST.  LOUIS 
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AMERICAN   OAK    MFRS.    ASSN.   answers  all 
letters.  Address  14u;  14  Main  St..  Memphis,  Tenn. 


One  of  tke  attractive 
Komes     at    FieUston 

242  nd    Street  and 
Broadwa;y 

New    York    Cit>) 

Illustrated  brochure 
describing  the  prop- 
erty    on      request. 

Delafield  Estate 

2  7  Cedar  Street 
New         York         City 


felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  at  the 
rmishcd  work,  and  a  renewed  pleasure 
in  looking  liack  to  the  study  in  ink  or 
sanguine.  We  have  felt  in  the  sketch 
a  sense  of  intimacy,  a  suggestion  in  the 
very  omissions,  of  a  mutual  understand- 
ing between  ourselves  and  the  artist ;  a 
scarcely  confessed  appreciation  of  his 
playfulness  with  the  crumbling  materials 
in  his  hand ;  and  we  have  recognized  a 
challenge  and  sometimes  almost  a  wink 
of  invitation  to  our  dulled  imaginative 
faculties,  w'hich  has  led  us  onward  like 
the  scent  of  "green  things  growing." 

In  a  similar  w'ay,  the  evidences  of  a 
people's  regard  for  its  little  children  win 
from  us  a  sympathy  which  has  its  owti 
intimate  ramifications.  In  the  articles 
addressed  to  children's  use  there  too  are 
playful  imaginative  touches,  homely  sim- 
plifications which  the  miniature  scale  of 
children's  costume  and  childreti's  toys 
compel,  delicate  hints  of  a  recognition 
of  that  secret  realm  of  childhood  which 
we  all  know  as  we  know  ourselves. 
Here  too,  are  playful  omissions  in  a 
world  of  "let's  pretend"  where  things 
are  mutually  understood  and  where  the 
ignited  imagination  leaps  to  fill  the  sha- 
dowed corners  with  its  fire. 

It  was  in  a  true  sense  an  inspiration 
which  led  M.  Barthelemy,  the  Consul 
of  the  Republic  of  France,  to  arrange 
for  Chicago  the  exhibition  of  toys  which 
his  filled  the  first  gallery  of  Gunsaulus 
Hall.  At  a  stroke  he  has  laid  before 
us  the  most  delicate,  brave,  and  lovely 
revelation  which  could  be  made  of 
France  in  this  hour.  M.  Barthelemy 
says,  "I  wish  you  to  know  the  smile  of 
France."  The  "smile  of  France" !  It 
is  like  the  tender  flush  of  new-sprung 
green,  coming  over  a  burnt  landscape 
after  warm  rains  have  fallen. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is 
a  deep  and  earnest  lesson  for  us  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  toys  of  France.  Here 
is  a  nation,  wounded  almost  to  the  heart, 
which  still  can  turn  and  think  in  its 
pain,  playfully,  happi^',  laughingly  for 
its  children!  Not  many  of  the  toys  arc 
war  toys.  The  brave  and  healthy  spirit 
which  has  produced  them  seems  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  war  is  for  an  end  which 
is  beyond  the  war.  But  there  are  the 
Poilu  "before,"  the  Poilu  "after,"  the 
Tominy,  and  Sandy,  which  are  master- 
pieces. Then  there  are  Boche  prisoners 
in  their  great  gray  coats — multitudes  of 
them.  There  are  sentry  -  boxes  with 
blue-clad  soldiers  huddled  in  them,  and 
above  all  there  are  numbers  of  lovely 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  silks  and  satins 
and  homespun  and  fine  linen.  Every- 
where one  observes  the  child  nature 
tenderly  guarded  against  bitterness.  It 
is  childland.  There  is  no  "hymn  of 
hate."  A  nation  w^ith  the  spirit  to  turn 
so  far  from  its  sorrow  while  its  sorrow 
is  still  a  fact,  a  nation  with  this  upward- 
welling  sense  of  life  may,  when  the  steel 
strikes  home,  bleed,  and  bleed  abundant- 
ly. It  cannot  die. —  (Bulletin  of  Art 
hist,   of  Chicago.) 


A     PLEA     FOR     SMALLER     CAN- 
VASES 

How  many  of  us  feel,  as  we  go  about 
in  the  various  exhibitions,  what  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  it  would  be  to  hang 
in  our  homes  the  great  majority  of  the 
pictures  displayed  !  The  oft  -  repeated 
question  as  to  what  becomes  of  them 
all  is  an  acknowledgment  that  most  of 
them  could  not  find  a  permanent  abid- 
ing place. 

We  must  find  no  fault  with  the  artist 
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RANICH 
BACH 

l/Ttra-Quality  Pi  AN  OS 

and  Player  Pianos 

Used  and  ,.^      .^,,_ ._  .^,^-^??i^'-G^^  M  .& 

Endorsed 
by  Musical 
Artists  every- 
where including 
FLORENCE  EASTON 

"The  Kranich  &  Bach 
is  a  piano  any  musician 
might  be  proud  to  own. 
A  splendid  instru- 
ment." 


Of  (he  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

KRANICH  Ca,  BACH 

Main  offices  and  factory,  235-245  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 
Chicago  Warcrooms,  235  South  Wabash  Ave. 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 
In  Gold  and  Silver 


Write  for  Catalog 


HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,   N.   J. 


Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED    ticking    is   a    sieve-like    fabric,    which 
allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached   Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 

Made   in  all  sizes 

Look   for   the   trademark  sewed   on   every  Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 
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Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium, 
Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heal  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  with 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price$].  00.  Trial  size  20c. 
Your   money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 


E.  E.  Keller, 


IVrile  for  Full  Parlicula 
Box  850,  Station  B. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


^jShou/WM:&Qfi0uldL 


A  Water-Color  White 

especially  prepared  to  fulfill  a  need 
long  demanded  by  ARITISTS,  DE- 
SIGNERS and  ILLUSTRATORS. 
Endorsed    by    the    leading    Artists. 
Art  Schools,  Art  Publications. 
For    Writing,    Lettering    and   Ruling 
Pens — For  Fine  Art  Brushes  and 
Air  Brushes. 
Snow  White   Fluid  will   cover  the 
desired    surface   in    a    single    coat, 
flows    readily,    dries    quickly    and 
dries  opaque.    Will  not  powder  nor 
rub  after  drying;  unaffected  by  ac- 
tion of  sunlight  or  electricity,  or  by 
temperature. 

Made  in  two  grades,  "Special"  for 
pen  and  brush  or  air  brush,  and 
"Regular"    for    best     Poster    use.' 

"Special"  grade  25c  in  hall  ounce  jars:  fu! 
Trial  order  sent  prepaid  any 
Dn  receipt  of  coin  or  money 
order.  On  sale  at  better  Art 
Stores  generally.  Special 
offer  to  Art  Dealers. 


J.    W.    JOHNSTON 

Fine  Arts  Building 
Dept.  R.,  Rochester,    N.  Y. 


NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 
In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 
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Your  Prospective  Customers 

ore  listed  in  our  Catalcgof  99%  guaranteed 
Mailing  Lists.  It  also  contains  vital  sug- 
gcstions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably 
by  mail.  Counts  and  prices  given  on  6000 
diSerent  national  Lists,  covering  all  classes; 
(or  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hard- 
.  te  DIrs.,  Zinc  Mines,  etc.  Tills  vdj 
able  Refernice  Booh  free.  Write  for  i:. 
Strengthen  Your  Advertising  Literature 
Our  Advertising  Counsel  andSales  Promoiioo 
"11  improve  your  pi 
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far  craft  movhtv^ 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL,    119   Beach  Street      ■      ■     BOSTON 


SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIVING  MODELS 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  in  the  NUDE 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  painters,  illustrators,  designers, 
architects,  art-students  and  physicians.  Endorsed  by  con- 
noisseurs for  beauty,  refinement  of  pose  and  excellence  of 
photographic  technique.       Positively  not  sold  promiscuously. 

Sets:  A,  C  and  O,  each  20  5x7  prints,  $5.00 

Sets:  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  each  12  8x10,  prints,  $5.00 

Also,  10x12  Portfolio  of  63  halftones.  $5.00,  and  set  of  6x10  photographs 
(statuary  poses),  $4.00;  both  for  $7.75.     Sent  by  express. 

All  photographs  are  on  double-weight  paper.  No  catalog,  samples  are 
not  subinitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval:  but  they  are  sold  under 
the  Photo-Era  guaranty,  which  implies  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


for  giving  expression  to  whatever  of 
inspiration  there  may  be  for  him  in  un- 
attractive figures  and  desolate  land- 
scapes. They  may  mean  something  very 
real  to  him.  Often  they  are  painted  be- 
cause they  present  an  art  difficulty  which 
he  rejoices  in  overcoming,  with  a  result 
that  is  for  painters'  satisfaction  alone. 
As  an  artist  it  is  perhaps  his  duty  to 
paint  these  things.  But  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who,  in  their  search  for  things  beauti- 
ful, refuse  to  buy  from  him ;  nor  with 
dealers  who  can  not  permit  his  produc- 
tions to  crowd  from  limited  wall  space 
pictures  equally  well  painted  and  in- 
finitely more  pleasing  to  look  upon. 

Great  pictures  of  the  struggles  of  hu- 
manity have  been  painted,  and  they  will 
be  found  in  the  museums  where  they 
rightfully  belong.  The  rule  of  beauty, 
however — of  sentiment,  or  form,  or 
color,  or  a  combination  of  these — is  the 
predominating  note  in  the  canvases 
which  have  survived  through  the  years, 
and  a  fine  figure  composition  or  the 
landscape  which  adds  a  beautiful  win- 
dow to  our  room  is  no  less  a  work  of 
art  because  it  is  beautiful. 

Here  at  this  gallery  it  is  our  belief 
that  a  picture  can  be  both  good  art  and 
something  we  want  to  live  with.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  our  aim  to  get  for  our 
exhibitions  canvases  that  answer  both 
of  these  requirements.  What  we  our- 
selves should  like  to  hang  on  our  own 
home  walls  and  what  our  clients  would 
like  are  not  always  the  same,  but  those 
who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  coming 
to  us  for  their  pictures  do  so  because 
they  have  confidence  that  what  we  have 
to  show  is  good. 


To  how  many,  even  of  those  who 
think  they  know  a  bit  about  the  work  of 
American  artists,  does  the  name  "Na- 
tional Gallery"  convey  more  than  an 
abstract  idea  of  a  collection  of  more  or 
less  good  pictures  housed  somewhere  in 
the  city  of  Washington? 

In  the  short  data  on  individual  artists 
often  published  in  exhibition  catalogues 
we  are  likely  to  come  across  the  state- 
ment, "Represented  in  National  Gal- 
lery," but  how  many  realize  that  this 
can  be  written  in  the  accounts  of  prac- 
tically ever)'  man  of  note  in  the  later 
history  of  American   painting? 

From  time  to  time  during  his  long 
career  as  a  collector,  Mr.  William  T. 
Evans  made  a  selection  from  the  works 
owned  b}-  him,  a  careful  and  critical 
selection,  and  presented  them  to  the 
nation  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  properly  cared  for  as  a  na- 
tional museum  of  American  art. 

In  the  dignified  new  building  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  this  collection 
will  furnish  many  a  surprise  to  the 
visitor  making  his  first,  and  perhaps 
casual,  call.  In  no  other  museum  in 
the  countr\-,  the  Metropolitan  not  ex- 
cepted, can  be  found,  on  the  average, 
such  choice  examples,  or  so  many,  by 
our  rarer  men,  or  better  examples  by  so 
great  a  number  of  the  men  still  living. 

Four  splendid  Innesses,  four  Wyants, 
four  Blakelocks,  four  Rangers,  four 
Twachtmans,  three  Martins  and  three 
Fullers  is  a  record  hard  to  surpass,  par- 
ticularly as  in  each  case,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  Fuller,  the  men  are 
represented  at  their  high  level  of  artistic 
merit. 

(From   Art   Notes   of   the   Macbeth 
Gallery.) 
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ENUS 
PENCILS 

Sii'inieen   black  degrees 

6B  softest  to  gH  hardest 

and  hard  and  medium  copying 

—all  perfect. 


Try  these  famous  pencils 
and  you'll  be  convinced 
.^^  that  they  are  best 
'■^     for  your  work! 

FREE! 

{except  packing 
and  postage) 

Send    6  c    in    st  mps 

packing  and  postage  a 
we'll  send  FIVE  tr 
length  VHNUS  Penc 
and  VENUS 
ERASER  for 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

234  Fifth  Avenue  New   York 

and  Clapton,   London,  Eng. 


AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ART  NEWS  CO.,  Inc. 

15-17  EAST  40lh  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of 
successful  publication,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  authority  on 
American  art  matters  in  both 
the    United   States  and  Europe. 

All  important  picture,  print  and 
book  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 
PUBLISHED   WEEKLY— $3.00  A  YEAR— 37   ISSUES 

Canada.  S3.35  ;  toreign  Countries.  $3.73 
(Weekly  fro.  .  Ccl.  15  to  June  1  — Monthly  during  the  summer) 
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Special  FealuresTSjlriii<if  Planting 

ASK  FOK  CATALOG 

It  describes  every  plant  and  tree  necessary  to 
beautify  your  Gardens   and  tells  how  to  plant. 

VISIT  OUR  NURSERY 

You  will  actually  see  the  high  Standard 
we  maintain  on  our  500  acres — The  best  in 
HOMEGROWN  ROSES,  TREES,  SHRUBS  and 
PERENNIALS. 

PLANT  NOW 

KEEP    YOUR    HOME    RESTFUL    AND    BEAUTIFUL 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ithusia^lic     praise     of     Whatman     has     been 
nd  student  alike  for  over  a  century  and  a 

half.     Get  \\'h'atman  at  your  dealer's  and  you  get  the  best — best  for 

yoiti-  method,  your  technique. 


MR.     PE.NFIELIVS 
echoed  by   masle 


H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc.,  7-11  Spruce  St.,  New  York 

Sole  Importers   for  llic    United   States  and   Canada 


{Continued  from  pai/c  110) 
len,  who  is  connected  with  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Miss  Kallen,  in  explaining  her  methods  of  teach- 
ing to  a  writer  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  said : 
"The  teaching  of  art  anywhere  should  lead  to  an 
interest  in  and  understanding  of  art.  Its  purpose 
should  be  education:  social  and  ethical.  By  educa- 
tion in  art  I  do  not  mean  a  knowledge  of  facts 
and  incidents  about  works  of  art,  assorted  in  the 
order  of  the  date  of  their  occurrence.  That  would 
be  history,  without  art.  By  art  education  I  mean 
training  in  a  systematic  and  logical  progression,  in 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  technical  per- 
formance of  works  of  art.  No  matter  what  the 
means  of  expression  may  be,  such  an  education 
should  give  one  at  least  a  well-developed  reasoning 
power  within  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the 
principles  of  art.  Developing  the  power  of  reason 
together  with  experience  in  technical  performance 
must  lead  to  appreciation  and  aesthetic  discrimina- 
tion. This  is  the  purpose  of  my  work  with  children : 
to  develop  through  the  medium  of  the  art  of 
drawing  and  painting  that  sense  of  order  which  will 
enable  them  to  discern  and  understand  order  in 
all  works  of  art,  whatever  the  means  of  expres- 
sion. Children  quickly  realize  that  all  human 
thought,  whether  in  language,  in  sounds,  in  shapes 
or  words,  is  as  important  as  the  one  thought  which 
they  themselves  express.  Through  this  system  of 
thought  they  learn  the  causes  that  have  induced 
other  minds  to  create  works  of  art." 

Miss  Kallen's  instruction  consists  of  three  parts: 
pure  design,  story-telling  design,  and  museum  study. 
These  she  describes  as  follows :  "The  children  begin 
with  the  simplest  and  smallest  form  of  expression, 
the  dot;  the  straight  line,  the  straight  line  with 
angle;  the  area,  or  'spot.'  Within  these  lines  they 
create  examples  of  hamiony,  balance  and  rhythm. 
"The  Museum  study  is  rather  diflferent  in  char- 
acter and  purpose  from  the  pure  design.  From 
pure  design  the  children  learn  to  think  and  speak 
in  terms  of  lines,  shapes  and  colors,  while  in  the 
^luseum  they  learn  to  read  art.  The  Museum  is 
the  laboratory  where  they  gain  technical  knowledge. 
In  the  story-telling  design,  the  purpose  is  to  de- 
velop the  child's  natural  pictorial  imagination  and 
to  train  his  visual  memory. 

Another  proof  of  the  success  of  this  method  of 
teaching  is  the  quality  that  is  manifested  in  the 
drawings  the  children  make  from  their  own  ex- 
perience, where  they  depict  the  life  around  them. 
As  all  types  of  children  are  included  m  these 
classes,  the  subjects  are  very  varied,  from  a 
memor}'  scene  in  France  to  a  coal  line  or  sugar 
line,  the  settlement  playground,  the  alley  with  its 
inevitable  clothesline,  and  the  more  fortunate  sports 
as  sliding,  skiing,  and  coa^tiug.— Bulletin  of  Metro- 
politan Museum. 
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F.W.DEVOE&CO.N.Y, 


DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil  Colors  in   Tubes 

Are     prepared      from     carefully  At  the  request  of  a  number 

selected  pigments — thoroughly  in-  of  prominent  artists  we  are 

corporated  with  the  purest  oil —  now  putting    up    a    line    of 

smgle  and  double  size  tubes.   Used  Devoe  Artists' Oil  Colors 

and  endorsed   by  leading  artists.  in     studio    size    tubes. 

Canvas,   Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Maimers  in  America 
ESTABLISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 
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OLeOlleMPER4 

COLOPS 
A.S4RT0RIUSe@ 


=  For    water    color,    poster   or   tempera   work.     May    be    applied    like   oil 

=  color    on    canvas    or    other    materials    using    water    as    the    medium 

1  A.  SARTORIUS  &  CjO.,  Inc.,  57  Murray  Streel,  N.  Y. 
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CAPE    COD    SCHOOL    of   ART 


CHARLES  W.   HAWTHORNE 
Instructor 

Provincetown    -        -     Mass. 

I9lh  Season  oHens  July  1st  lo  Aus.   U:h 
For  Information,   Address: 

HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL 

Provincetown         -  -         Mass. 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCIUGE 
PHOTO- MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
uae  of  corro.ive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesives 
and  adopt  the  Hiffiu  Ink* 
ud  AdbesivM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
aweet.  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 


Chas.  M.  Higgins  &  Co. «  Mfri 

271  Niath  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Branches:    Chicaso,  London 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
!%VDR=RUHI,£!*C2  47-W23ST.  NEWTORKN.Y 

And  425  S.  Wabalh  Ave.,  Chicago 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

^^^^^^^B                       ..''  '^^^^^1 

FACULTY  -  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall.  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie. 
Architecture— Everett    V.    Meeks, 
Franklin    J.    Walls,    A.    Kingsley 
Porter.     Composition,  Perspective 
— Edwin    C.    Taylor.      Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

^^^L  vy'''^^| 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor    of   Fine    Arts     (B.F.A.)      is 
awarded    for    advanced    work    of 
distinction. 

kJ 

The  Winchester  Fellowship   for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalofiue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary                    1 

The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  inaugurated  a  new  policy 
in  its  annual  exhibition  this  year.  It 
desired  to  first  make  a  contribution 
through  the  exhibit  to  the  Red  Cross 
War  Fund.  Second,  to  show  only  such 
work  as  it  could  present  to  the  public 
as  an  art  exhibit  of  strictly  professional 
things,  trying  to  eliminate  the  amateur 
school  appearance  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Instead  of  installing  the  work  at  the 
school  building,  it  was  shown  at  the 
(jallcries  of  the  Art  Alliance  of  Amer- 
ica, 10  East  47th  Street,  for  a  period 
of  eight  days.  The  first  day  was  "Red 
Cross  Day"  and  an  admission  of  fifty 
cents   was   charged.     $500   was  realized. 

The  exhibition  consisted  first  of  some 
eighty  interiors  showing  architectural 
and  decorative  arrangements  for  all 
sorts  of  rooms  adapting  the  Italian, 
French  and  English  periods  to  modern 
usage. 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  by 
architects  and  decorators  in  this  section 
the  work  was  transferred  for  another 
week's  showing  at  the  studios  of  Elsie 
Cobb  Wilson,  569  Fifth  Avenue. 

Very  commendable  was  the  work  in 
Historic  Pageant  and  Historic  Costume 
Design  which  is  intended  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  readapting  the  beautiful 
historic  motifs  to  modern  clothes  prob- 
lems. Great  originality  was  shown  in 
the  types   of   pageants   developed. 

In  the  department  of  Poster  Advertis- 
ing there  have  been  made  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  posters  used  by  the 
various  war  boards  of  the  government 
and  about  $1,200  has  been  won  in  prizes 
by  students  in  the  third  year  class.  Sev- 
eral of  these  prize  drawings  were  show'n, 
including  the  new  1918  model  for  the 
Willys-Overland  car.  Prize  won  by 
Miss  Mary  Cornwall. 

Some  good  life  drawings  and  illus- 
trations showed  in  a  practical  way  the 
application  of  the  "Jay  Hambidge  Dis- 
covery"  to  students'  work. 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Man- 
agement, Circulation,  etc.,  required  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912, 
of  The  Art  World,  published  monthlv 
at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1918. 

State  of  New  Y'ork,  County  of  New 
York,  ss- : 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  person- 
ally appeared  H.  W.  Teets,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business 
manager  of  the  Art  Worlm,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowJ- 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  44.3,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,  to  wit : 


BeautifyFurniture 

Protect  Floors  and 
Floor  Covering  from 
injury  by  using 

j  GUss  Onward   Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  castors.  If 
your  dealer  vuill  not 
supply  you,  write  us. 

ONWARD  MFG.  CO. 
Menasha,  Wis.  Kitchener,  Onl. 
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1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
tlie  pubHsher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are :  Pubhsher, 
Kalon  PubHshing  Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  Citv. ;  Editor,  F.  W. 
Ruckstull,  233  West  107th  Street,  New 
York  City;  Managing  Editor  F.  W. 
Ruckstull,  233  West  107th  Street,  New- 
York  City  ;  Business  Manager  H.  War- 
ren Tcets,  322  Egmont  Avenue,  Mt. 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are :  Kalon  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.,  2  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City:  John  Hemming  Frv, 
222   West  59th   Street,   New   York   City. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mort- 
gagees, and  other  securitj'  holders  own- 
ing or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or 
other   securities   are :    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next 
above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if 
any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in 
any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that 
the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state- 
ments embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trus- 
tees, hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide 
owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason 
to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

H.  W.  TEETS, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th 
day  of  April,  1918. 

Lewis  Cass  Thompson, 
(My  Commission  expires  March,  30,  1920) 


ER     AIFIT     CLASSES 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OF^HE  FINE  ARTS 

The  Oldest  An  School  in  America 
SUMMER     SCHOOL 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 

Chester  CouDty,  Pa. 
Open-air  instruction.  High  rolling  land.  Beauti- 
ful and  Hislorir  Scenc-rv.  Tennis  Courts.  Croquet 
grounds,  etc.  Board  (including  tuition)  S7.50  per 
week,  and  upwards.  OPEN  NOW.  No  student 
will  be  accepted  for  a  Slav  of  less  than  one  week. 
Reference  if  requested  will  be  given  bv  applicants. 
Resident  Instructors.  Separate  Dormitory  build- 
ings for  men  and  women. 

(Send  lor  Circuhr 

D.  ROY  MILLER,  Resident  Manafer 


Cheater  Springs 


Chester  County,  Pa. 


SCHOOL  OF   DESIGN 
AND   LIBERAL    ARTS 

OCTOBER  to  JUNE 

DESIGN:    COSTUME— lIXrSTRATION;    LIFE 

MODERN  HISTORY— MODERN  LITERATURE 

Faculty  of  ten 

SPECIAL  CRAFT  CLASSES 

Address:  IRENE  WEIR.  B.  F.  A.,  DIreclsr 

Care   ART  ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICA 

10  E.  47lh  St..  New  York  City 


Alter  the  War,  Wliat---In  Art 

Preparation  for  the  Art  Trades  is  Essential 
to  Economic  and  Ethical  National  Efficiency 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres.  SUMMER  SESSION,  JULY  6 

Specially  arranged  industrial  art  courses.  Interior  Decoration,  Poster 
Advertising,  Costume  Design,  Illustration,  Textile  Design  and  other 
industrial  art  subjects.      Life  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Circulars,  March  1st.  S.  F.  BISSELL,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


JOHN   SLOAN  and 
RANDALL    DAV£Y 

■Will  Conduct  a 

PAINTING  CLASS  in  GLOUCESTER 

During  July,  August  and  September 

Apply  to 

RANDALL  DAVEY.  55  West  37th  Street.   New  York 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  ART  COLONY 
BOOTHBAY  HARBOR,  MAINE 

Will  be  open  as  usual  July  and  August.  Classes  in 
art.  music,  and  French.  Rest  and  recreation  for  those 
who  do  not  study.  Good  board,  rooms  with  modern 
improyemenls.  intellectual  companions,  outdoor  life. 

Send  for  circular. 
A.G  RANDALL,  502.Broadway,  Provitlence,  R.'I. 


'sThZ^l'^'f'  art  and  design 

Wett  Lake  Park  Est.  and  lite.  1887 

Drawing.  Painting,  Illustration,  Out-door 

Sketching,  Poster  and  Cartooning 

SUMMER  COURSE 

June.  July,  August.         Special  rates. 

L.   E.   G.   MACLEOD.   Dir. 

For  Prospectus  addresi  M.    BAIN,  Sec. 


aur '^BE5T  ART  SCHCDt-^'TM-iriCCOASI 


ItemsctP'i 

Jart^CrattsII 
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WESTPORT    SUMMER    ART    CLASS 

WESTPORT,  CONNECTICUT 

The  most  paintable  country  in  the  East  Only  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  New  Yorl 

OSSIP  L.   LINDE.  Instructor 

SKASON  BEGINNING  JULY  1st.  TO  SEPTEMBER  Ist 

For  Circulars,  address  OSSIP   L.    LINDE.  We.fport.  Conn 


Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

Selected  Old  Masters 

3  West  56th  Street       NEW   YORK 


Washington     University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give 
instruction  in  Drawing, 
Ceramic-Decoration,  Pot- 
tery, Painting,  Applied 
Arts,  Composition,  Mod- 
eling, Bookbinding.  Crafts 
Illustration.      Interior    dcc- 

For  full  information  and 
free     illustrated     handbook 

apply    to 
E.   H.  WUERPEL.    Director 


SkiDker;:Road    and    Lindel)    Boulevard.     St.    Louis.    Mo 


Pembrandt 
C  o  I  o  r^ 

MADE  IN  HOLLAND 

Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irringlon,  N.  J. 
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Distinctive  Homes 

are  not  necessarily  the  most  expensive — to 
create  them,  thought,  individuality  and 
most  of  all  suggestions  are  needed. 


In  order  that  this  publication  may  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  its  readers 
the  publishers  invite  inquiries  regarding  any 
of  the  varied  problems  of  interior  decorating 
and  furnishing  or  an}'  other  phase  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  Service  Department  is  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  sources  of  information 
upon  any  of  these  subjects  and  will  gladly  aid  Ayt^&'Dccoraiio„cn„gh 

tr  "^  J  C5  ^  y^j^  hundreds  of  such 

anv  reader.  susecsuons 


Properly  selected  deco- 
rative accessories  often 
give  your  homes  that 
touch  of  individuality 
which  raises  it  from 
the  commonplace  to 
the  distinctive.  The 
service  department  can 
be  of  inestimable  help 
to  you  in  this  respect. 


In  the  Arts  and  Dec- 
oration Library  can 
be  found  any  informa- 
tion you  may  need 
about  art.  If  any 
question  arises  which 
you  cannot  answer 
write  to  the  service  de- 
partment   and    let    us 


rrice  department  can  be  of  great  help        U  pi  t-j    VOl  1 
Ucting  antiques  and  reproductions.  liV-ip    J  w  u  . 


The  sc 
in  selecting  anttq. 


t-et  us  offer  yoj, 

suggestions  i. 

of  p. 


some  valuable 
I  the  selection 


The  service  department  will  act  not  only  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  readers  of  Arts  and  Decoration, 
but  also  as  their  purchasing  agent  in  New  York.  The 
magazine  has  no  affiliations  with  any  decorator  or 
dealer  in  furniture,  rugs,  antiques  or  other  house  fit- 
ments and  may  therefore  be  followed  with  absolute 
surety. 

There  is  no  charge  for  this  service  and  those  desiring 
decorative  schemes  or  suggestions  for  furnishing  and 
decorating  either  an  entire  house  or  a  single  room  are 
invited  to  write  to  Department  of  Decorative  Service, 
The  Art  World  and  Arts  and  Decoration,  470 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


EDITOKIAL 

WHY  SOME  ARTISTS  ARE  NOT  GOOD   )UDGES  OF  ART 


WHEN  Ruskin  said,  in  1878,  in  the  July 
number  of  Flors  Clavigera: 
"I  have  seen  and  heard  much  of  Cock- 
ney impudence  before  now,  but  I  never  expected 
to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  200  guineas  for  flinging 
a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's  face,"'  this  after  see- 
ing Whistler's  small  canvas  showing  exploding  fire- 
works and  falling  rocket-stars,  at  Cremome  Gar- 
dens, he  was  grossly  in  error.  For  the  canvas  is 
one  of  Whistler's  cleverest  trifles.  Because  he  did 
extremely  well  what  he  set  out  to  do — to  suggest 
the  effect  of  fireworks  at  night.  The  subject  was 
trivial ;  but,  given  the  subject,  it  was  expressively 
handled  and  will  always  ha\e  a  certain  cliarm,  even 
though  now  fading. 

Ruskin's  diatribe  simply  proved  his  inability  to 
appreciate  clever  small  things  which,  while  they 
do  not  deserve  the  veneration  which  we  give  to 
what  is  truly  great,  yet  merit  our  respect.  For, 
while  the  creation  of  great  things  requires  genius, 
the  production  of  clever  things  requires  uncommon 
talent.  Therefore  Ruskin  was  both  narrow  and 
wrong. 

Piut  when  \\  histler  dragged  the  old  man  to  court 
and  sued  him  for  libel  he  was  both  revengeful  and 
charlatanistic.  For  he  did  it  simply  to  advertise 
himself,  which  was  worse  than  Ruskin's  condemna- 
tion of  his  work. 

But  the  trial  was  important  historically,  because 
it  brought  into  the  limelight  the  pretention  of  the 
"modernists"  that  mere  Painting  is — Art,  which 
before  that  had  never  been  proclaimed  in  so  violent 
a  manner. 

At  the  trial  Whistler  said : 

"I  hold  that  none  1)ut  an  artist  can  be  a  com- 
petent critic." 

In  this  he  is  correct.  But  that  docs  not  mean  tliat 
cz'cry  artist  is  a  competent  critic.  And  when  in 
his :  "Whistler  vs.  Ruskin"  he  said : 

"Shall  the  Painter  then — I  foresee  the  question — 
decide  upon  Painting?  Shall  He  be  the  sole  critic 
and  authority?" — he  was  still  correct.  I'ut  when 
he  said : 

"Aggressive  as  is  this  supposition,  I  fear  that,  in 
the  length  of  time,  his  assertion  alone  has  estab- 
lished what  even  gentlemen  of  the  quill  accept  as 
the  Canons  of  Art,  and  recognize  as  the  master- 
piece of  work,"  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  cunning 
piece  of  casuistry,  or  made  the  most  far-reaching 
mistake,  in  the  history  of  art.  For,  either  deliber- 
ately or  through  self-del'usion,  he  confounded  Paint- 
ing and  Art — two  entirely  separate  things — and 
which  has  done  great  harm. 


Ruskin  did  not  question  the  quality  of  Whistler's 
picture  as  mere  painting.  He  considered  it  too 
trivial  as  a  work  of  art  to  justify  Whistler's 
charging  for  it  200  guineas.  In  this  he  was  wrong 
seeing  that  the  price  of  art  works  is  more  subject 
to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply  than  any  earthly 
production ;  yet  he  was  right  as  to  the  triviality  of 
the  picture  as  a  work  of  art,  no  matter  how  cleverly 
painted. 

This  trial  brings  into  sharp  relief  two  burning 
questions : — Are  painting,  modelling,  and  rhyming 
— Art?  or — are  painting,  modelling  and  rhyming 
mere  parts  of  Works  of  Art? 


These  two  questions  did  not  exist  before  Dela- 
croix began  to  be  indifferent  about  drawing  in  his 
work,  this  so  as  to  enable  him  to  get  over  his  can- 
vas more  quickly — in  his  rage  for  "personal"  and 
"original"  color  effects,  as  a  mere  painter.  Whistler, 
confounding  painting  with  art,  brought  the  question 
to  the  fore  at  this  trial  as  never  before,  and  artists 
at  once  took  sides,  some  agreeing  with  Whistler 
and  some  saying  painting  is  just  painting-skill,  but 
art  is  painting  and  something  much  more — com- 
bined with  painting.  And  these  two  sides  have 
been  quarrelling  over  this  matter  ever  since. 

Those  who  criticized  and  fought  Delacroix,  in 
his  (lav.  were  correct.  They  saw  clearly  that,  un- 
less his  indifference  to  fine  drawing  was  counter- 
acted it  meant  the  trivialization  of  art.  Hence  the 
fierceness  of  the  battle  of  that  day.  It  is  true 
Delacroix  himself  was  not  a  trivial  artist,  chose  few 
trivial  subjects  and  some  truly  great  ones.  But  his 
activities  started  a  stream  of  tendency  towards  triv- 
ialization, and  the  consequent  degeneracy  of  much 
of  modern  art,  proves  his  critics  were  correct  in  their 
fears.  But  the  victories  of  the  narrow,  modernistic 
followers  of  Delacroix  no  more  make  painting  art 
than  the  victories  of  the  Hun  makes  his  might  right. 

The  most  shining  proof  of  both  the  error  of  the 
modernists — in  regarding  painting  as  art,  and  also 
of  their  inconsistency,  is  given  in  the  placing — by 
the  intelligent  directors  of  the  Prado  Museum  at 
Madrid — of  the  works  of  Velasquez,  who  is  the  idol 
of  the  mere  painter-man.  His  picture  "The  Maids 
of  Honor"  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mere  painting 
but  a  commonplace  work  of  art — and  is  side-tracked 
in  a  room,  while  the  place  of  honor  is  given  to  his 
"Surrender  of  Breda"  which,  though  not  so  skill- 
fully painted  as  "The  Maids  of  Honor,"  is  a  greater 
work  of  art.  Why  ?  Because,  while  nearly  as  mas- 
terly as  "The  Maids  of  Honor" — as  mere  painting — 
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it  is  more  noble  as  to  subject,  more  beautifully  com- 
posed and  the  main  group  is  profoundly  dramatic  in 
expression. 

In  other  words  Velasquez,  when  he  painted  the 
"Surrender"  was  either  not  able  to  paint  as  dexter- 
ously as  he  did  in  "The  Maids  of  Honor,"  or  he 
deliberately  made  sacrifices  of  his  painting  skill  to 
attain  the  higher  intellectual  and  dramatically  emo- 
tional qualities  which  his  "Surrender  of  Breda"  mani- 
fests in  a  higher  degree,  in  spite  of  a  minor  fault 
in  the  composition.  Thousands  buy  photographs  of 
the  "Surrender" ;  none  but  artists  and  critics  buy 
photos  of  the  "Maids  of  Honor" — because  the  cul- 
tured public  is  not  yet  sufficiently  deluded  to  accept 
the  doctrine  that  mere  skill  in  painting  is  art,  but 
insists  on  dignity  of  conception,  beauty  of  composi- 
tion and  profundity  of  expression  of  a  worthy  sub- 
ject— in  addition  to  masterly  painting,  while  many 
artists — having  since  Delacroix's  time  been  painting 
more  and  more  to  astonish  each  other,  with  one  eye 
open,  like  a  sleeping  rabbit,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  public  also  pleased — have  more  and  more  drifted 
toward  indifference  to  subject,  or  beauty  of  com- 
position or  depth  of  expression,  being  satisfied 
merely  to  paint  any  old  thing  in  any  old  way — 
as  long  as  the  painting  and  brush  work  is  original, 
personal,  clever — and  captivates  certain  painters. 
So  that  Art  has  largely  become  a  game — of  artists 
pleasing  and  astonishing  artists;  if  the  public  is 
pleased  also,  so  much  the  better,  if  not — "the  public 
be  damned !" 

The  drift  toward  this  point  of  view  has  been  so 
strong  among  painters  during  the  last  forty  years, 
since  the  Velasquez  gallery  was  installed  in  the 
Prado,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  if  a  committee 
of  mere  painters  were  appointed  to  supersede  the 
wise  men  who  so  far  have  conducted  the  Prado, 
were  given  control  of  the  museum,  they  would 
topsy-turvy  things  instanter  and  put  Velasquez's 
"Surrender  of  Breda,"  his  greatest  work,  in  the 
side  room,  where  now  is  the  "Maids  of  Honor," 
and  put  that  work  at  once  in  the  place  of  honor 
— because  it  is  his  most  brilliant  piece  of  mere 
painting.  They  would  instantly  vote  to  give  second 
place  to  the  great  intellectual  and  emotional  qual- 
ities in  the  work  of  Velasquez — and  proceed  to 
glorify  his  painting  skill,  and  forthwith  pronounce 
the  "Maids  of  Honor"  the  greatest  work  of  art 
in  the  world  though  it  shows  nothing  but  a  portrait 
of  A'elasquez  himself  in  the  act  of  painting  the 
King  and  Queen  surrounded  by  a  lot  of  ugly 
dwarfs,  a  dog,  etc.,  and  is  incapable  of  stirring 
a  single  emotion  except  astonishment  at  his  great 
skill — as  a  painter  of  atmosphere. 

Every  face  in  this  wonderful  piece  of  painting 
is  absolutely  expressionless,  because  the  figures 
are  only  portraits  and  no  one  is  doing  anything. 
Whereas,  in  the  "Surrender  of  Breda"  we  see  de- 
picted   the    poignant    drama    of    Spinola    receiving 


the  keys  of  the  city  of  Breda  from  the  conquered 
Justin  of  Nassau,  expressed  with  an  extraordinary 
power  and  therefore,  in  the  final  estimate,  making 
it  his  greatest  work  of  art — in  the  minds  of  the 
philosophic,  painting-artists,  but  not  so  in  the 
minds  of  the  "artistic  painters,"  to  whom  expres- 
sion of  ideas  in  art  is,  today,  a  negligible  quantity. 

So  far  has  this  point  of  view  triumphed  since 
Delacroix's  day  that  agents  of  the  French  govern- 
ment paid  $80,000,  at  public  auction,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  during  this  great  war  crisis,  for  a  portrait 
of  a  family — four  figures — by  Degas — a  most  com- 
monplace, dull  composition,  utterly  inexpressive  of 
anything  but  the  painter's  "temperament"  as  a 
manipulator  of  paints,  absolutely  devoid  of  any 
kind  of  beauty  except  beauty  of  painting,  which 
once  seen,  leaves  one  as  indifferent  as  last  year's 
snow — except  those  who  are  inoculated  with  the 
point  of  view  that  mere  dead,  inexpressive  paint- 
ing is — art ! 

Will  this  drive  of  the  "modernistic"  painters  go 
on — to  the  utter  extinction  of  expression  of  ideas 
in  art?  We  doubt  it.  For  individuals  change,  so 
do  governments,  in  their  points  of  view.  To 
illustrate : 

"In  1885  the  writer  met  X — .  an  American 
Beaux-Arts  student,  at  the  Place  .St.  Germain. 
After  a  mazagran  we  said  to  him : — "Well,  let's 
go  to  the  Louvre."  Oh,  rats!"  replied  X — , 
"nobody  goes  to  the  Louvre  now-a-days.  I 
wouldn't  give  ten  cents  for  the  whole  outfit.  Let's 
go  to  the  Luxemburg,  (a  gallery  of  modern  art), 
there  you  will  see  real  painting !" 

Six  years  later  we  met  the  same  X — ,  now  be- 
come a  fixture  of  Paris.  After  a  lunch  at  Lape- 
rouse's,  he  said :  "Let's  go  to  the  Louvre."  "What," 
we  replied,  "to  the  Louvre?  You  remember  your 
saying  six  years  ago  that  you  wouldn't  give  ten 
cents  for  the  whole  outfit?"  He  laughed  heartily 
and  said:  "Ah,  that  was  six  years  ago!  Then  I 
couldn't  appreciate  the  Louvre,  simply  because  I 
was  trying  to  learn  how  to  handle  paint.  Since 
then  I  have  won  the  "Prix  d"Atelier"  in  the  Beaux- 
Arts  for  painting,  and  I  have  won  a  third-class 
Gold  Medal  in  the  Salon  and,  now,  I  can  draw 
and  paint  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  masters. 

"But  I  have  learned — that  painting  is  not  art. 
That  unless  you  marry,  as  the  French  say,  crafts- 
manship and  poetic  expression,  you  may  have 
clev'er  journeyman's  work  but  not  works  of  art 
with  a  big  "A".  For  many  years  I  had  been  paint- 
ing entirely  to  please  my  masters,  or  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  my  fellow-artists,  and  I  am  tired  of  the 
game.  N^ow  I  want  to  learn  the  laws  of  expres- 
sion, in  the  hope  of  painting  at  least  one  picture 
that  will  live  after  I  die.  So.  the  more  I  see  the 
Louvre  the  more  I  love  it." 

He  was  at  that  time  perfectly  competent  to  judge 
painting,    but    utterly    incompetent    to    judge    art, 
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above  all,  of  the  highest  kind.  He  was  in  reality 
less  competent  to  judge  the  real  value  of  works 
of  art  than  a  cultured  layman.  Why?  Because 
he  could  judge  it  only  from  the  standpoint  of  paint- 
ing; not  only  that,  but  of  a  certain  kind  of  paint- 
ing. Hence  craftsmanship  was  to  him  of  such 
supreme  import  that  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
contents  of  a  work  of  art  were — at  that  epoch  in 
his  life — almost  negligible.  He  was  then  forty 
years  old  and  still  utterly  incompetent  to  judge  of 
the  real  value,  to  society,  of  any  work  of  art.  He 
was  utterly  uncultured ;  knew  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  nor  of  the  relative  importance  of  one 
activity  compared  with  another;  nothing  of  the 
trend  of  social  life,  upwards  or  downwards  and  did 
not  care  about  it.  As  for  helping  along  the  social 
trend,  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any 
artist  doing  that. 

But  now,  having  learned  all  the  schools  of 
France  had  to  teach  him  of  craftsmanship,  he  saw 
new  vistas  and  things  which  the  schools  are  not 
organized  to  teach,  could  not  teach — Expression  of 
Thought  and  Emotion,  in  poetic  form.  That 
secret  he  had  to  learn  from  the  great  masters  in 
the  Louvre  and  other  museums,  and  by  stern  self- 
discipline  and  personal  absorption.  For  no  man 
could  teach  him  those  things  viva  voce.  He  was 
forced  to  dig  the  gold  out  for  himself,  and  for  that 
the  mine  was  not  the  Beaux-Arts  or  Luxemburg 
Museum,  but  the  Louvre — one  of  the  great  mu- 
seums of  the  world. 


Now,  suppose  at  forty  this  man  should  have 
been  called  upon  to  sit  upon  a  jury,  with  four 
others  like  himself,  all  looking  at  art  through  the 
same  spectacles,  and  seeing  all  art  only  in  terms 
of  technical  painting,  sitting  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  a  competition  for  the  decorations  of  a 
great  State  Capitol?  Would  these  five  painters 
be  as  competent  as  five  profoundly  cultured  lay- 
men to  judge  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  con- 
tent or  value  of  such  a  competition?  Never!  The 
world  is  full  of  works  of  art  that  are  mere  waste 
from  every  point  of  view  except  craftsmanship,  of 
which  alone  craftsmen  are  the  best  judges. 

Longfellow  said :  "Knowledge  comes  but  wis- 
dom— lingers,"  and  so  there  are  only  a  few  artists 
today  who,  joined  to  their  knowledge  of  craftsman- 
ship, have  also  acquired  a  profound  culture  and 
wisdom  as  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  the  influence 
a  work  of  art  will  exert  when  placed  on  a  public 
wall  or  pedestal,  and  who  deeply  appreciate  their 
own  relation  to  the  public  as  leaders  of  thought 
and  who  are  therefore  competent  to  act  as  judges 
of  the  value  of  both  painting  and  art.  But  the 
average  artists  are  competent  to  judge  only  their 
craftsmanship — when  they  are  experts.  In  fact 
too  many  of  them  deride  the  superior  importance 


of  one  subject  over  another.  Did  not  our  own 
Chase  say:  "There  are  no  poetic  subjects.  Velas- 
quez could  have  painted  a  sublime  masterpiece  of 
a  yellow  dog  with  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail !" 

Some  months  ago  a  Western  Art  Guild  held  an 
exhibition  and  offered  several  money  prizes  for  the 
three  best  works  of  art — they  did  not  specify  the 
three  best  paintings.  Then  they  called  from  New 
York  three  ultra-devotees  of  modernistic,  slap-bang, 
decorative  painting  and  ridiculors  of  expressive  art, 
to  award  the  prizes.  These  naturally  awarded  the 
prizes,  not  to  the  finest  works  of  art — as  to  subject 
and  its  conception,  composition,  expression,  draw- 
ing and  color-scheme — but  to  the  three  best  pieces 
of  thoughtless  slap-bang  painting.  The  artists  of 
the  Guild  set  up  a  howl  and  talked  about  revising 
the  verdict.  They  had  not  yet  learned  the  difference 
between  mere  painting  and  art  and  that  the  three 
judges,  while  no  doubt  most  competent  slap-bang 
painting  critics,  were  but  trivial  artists  and  poor 
judges  of  serious  art. 

There  is  an  Expressive  and  a  Decorative  side  to 
every  work  of  art.  Some  expressive  artists  neglect 
the  decorative  side  and,  so,  their  works  lack  beauty. 
Giotto  often  sinned  in  this  way.  The  faces  in  some 
of  his  works  are  very  true  in  their  expression,  but 
the  works  as  a  whole  lack  decorative  beauty.  And, 
so,  later  on,  when  the  public  learned  to  demand 
beauty  as  well  as  expression  of  face  and  move- 
ment, they  painted  out  a  number  of  his  works.  On 
the  other  hand  many  artists,  with  decorative  talent, 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  expression  of 
the  faces  and  gestures  of  their  works. 

There  is  in  this  city  a  statue  which  is  charming 
— as  a  decoration.  But  the  face  is  totally  out  of 
harmony  with  what  the  man  is  supposed  to  be 
doing  and  saying.  Within  a  thousand  miles  of 
New  York  there  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  very 
decorative.  But  it  wears  a  face  like  a  Quaker 
pacifist.  Elsewhere  there  is  another  which  looks 
like  an  enraged  butcher.  Compared  with  Brown's 
"\\'ashington,"  in  Union  square,  and  that  by  Ward, 
in  Wall  street,  they  are  both  denii- failures,  by 
talented  craftsmen  but  not  deep  thinkers.  There 
is  also  a  monument  not  far  away  from  New  York, 
showing  a  group  in  which  there  is  a  woman.  The 
group  is  well  composed  and  quite  decorative,  and, 
at  first,  met  with  great  favor  with  the  artists  and 
the  town-people.  But,  since  then,  the  people  have 
learned  that  the  face  of  the  woman,  instead  of 
symbolizing  and  expressing  what  they  wanted  to 
have  expressed,  and  for  which  a  face  of  strength 
and  noble  beauty  was  required,  is  nothing  but  the 
face  of  an  ugly  old  hag,  and  now  they  are  increas- 
ingly lamenting  the  presence  of  this  work  in  their 
city.  Why  do  we  not  mention  names  and  statues? 
Because  we  would  be  considered  a  mere  "knocker" 
unless  we  illustrated  and  proved  our  case  by 
photo's  and  long  analyses. 
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Let  this  be  a  warning  to  our  students — that  the 
pubHc  is  finding  out  that  clever  modeUing  in  clay 
— uncombined  with  fine  conception  and  profundity 
of  character  expression — is  not  art  at  all  but 
merely  skill,  and  so  is  losing  faith  in  many  of  our 
sculptors. 

The  puerility  of  the  claim  of  Painters  that 
"technique" — surface  paint-manipulation — is  art,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  greatest  works 
in  the  world  are  painted  in  fresco,  that  is — in  water 
color,  applied  to  a  wet  plaster  wall,  and  which 
must  be  done  so  quickly — in  order  not  to  have 
the  plaster  dry  too  soon — that  an  artist  has  to  work 
so  rapidly,  to  cover  the  portion  of  the  work  pos- 
sible to  be  done  in  one  day,  that  he  has  no  time 
or  wish  to  bother  about  "peculiarity,"  "individu- 
ality" of  painting-play,  on  the  surface  of  the  forms, 
because  he  would  be  happy  if  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  right  forms — by  correct  drawing,  model- 
ling in  color,  and  the  correct  light  and  shade. 

Had  anyone  annoyed  Michelangelo  while  he  was 
painting  his  wonderful  "Creation"  or  his  "Last 
Judgment,"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Rome,  by 
saying:  "Don't  forget  your  'surface  technique'!" 
— he  would  have  kicked  him  off  the  scaffolding. 
Had  anyone  dared  to  make  the  same  remark  to 
Leonardo  while  frescoing  his  marvelous  "Last 
Supper,"  on  the  wet  walls  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Gracie,  in  Milan,  he  would  have  looked  at  him 
with  withering  scorn.  Ghirlandayo  did  not  worry 
about  "brush-stunts"  when  he  was  wrestling  with 
his  splendid  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  in  Florence.  And  we  can  imagine  the 
sweet  smile  of  derision  of  Raphael  if  anyone  had 
chattered  to  him  about  "individual  technique"  be- 
ing art — while  he  was  painting  his  wonderful  fres- 
coes of  the  Stanza,   in  the  Vatican. 

And  what  about  the  marvellous  etchings,  in  black 
and  white,  by  Rembrandt,  in  which  there  is  no 
color  at  all?  Those  are  not  painted  at  all— they 
are  done  with  a  needle  on  copper;  and  then  the 
Glass  Windows  of  La  Farge — they  are  mostly  put 
together,  with  pieces  of  glass,  and  only  partly 
painted;  and  what  about  the  burnt-wood  pictures 
of  Fosdick  and  others,  are  they  not  art  because 
they  are  burnt  in  with  a  hot  iron  and  color  laid 
on  afterwards?  In  al!  these  cases  the  object  of 
the  artist  is  to  realize  in  certain  materials  a  cer- 
tain design  of  certain  lines  and  forms  and,  where 
color  is  used,  notably  in  fresco,  they  are  really 
nothing  but  drawings— filled  in  with  color.  More- 
over Raphael's  "Transfiguration"  has  been  copied 
in  mosaic  and  placed  in  St.  Peters.  In  copying,  the 
paint  has  disappeared  entirely  and  it  is  as  impres- 
sive as  the  original  painting  in  the  Vatican.  Finally. 
Rembrandt's  "Cloth  Syndicate"  is  so  nearly  black 
and  white  that,  in  a  fine  photograph,  we  scarcely 
miss  the  color. 


In  short,  painting  means  nothing  more  than  the 
surface-modelling  of  form  in  color — instead  of  in 
wax,  clay,  on  copper,  or  on  lithographic  stone. 
But  those  forms  must  first  be  drawn  properly.  So 
that  Boulanger,  that  great  painter,  was  right  when, 
in  a  rage,  he  chided  a  pupil  in  the  Academic  Julien 
— who  had  sacrificed  a  good  drawing  for  smart 
painting — and  said  to  him :  "Make  a  masterly  draw- 
ing and  fill  it  with  dirt  and  you  will  have  a  master- 
piece !" 

No  sort  of  mere  skill,  however  dexterous,  should 
ever  be  called — Art.  To  play  billiards  victoriously 
requires  a  rare  combination  of  control  of  ones 
nerves  and  muscles,  delicacy  of  touch  and  keen 
sight — in  order  to  automatically  give  to  the  cue  the 
compound  twist,  push  and  thrust  in  the  right  place 
on  the  ivory  ball  to  force  it  forward,  backward  or 
sideward,  as  needed  to  do  brilliant  "stunts"  such 
as  arouse  the  admiration  of  the  biUiardists.  There 
are  millions  of  billiard  players  but  still,  extra- 
ordinary billiard-playing-skill  is  as  rare  as  rare 
painting-skill.  Vet  no  one  thinks  of  calling  billiard- 
playing — Art,  except  in  emulation  of  a  negro  barber, 
who  will  speak  of  his  skillful  shaving  as — "ton- 
sorial  art !" 


In  the  face  of  this  discontent  of  the  public — ^^grow- 
ing  wiser — what  is  to  be  done  in  the  premises? 
As  regards  private  art,  nothing  should  be  done. 
The  public  must  learn,  from  experience,  that  in  art, 
like  in  life,  knowledge  of  the  best  things  comes 
only  by  diligent  study,  and  that  the  appreciation 
of  the  highest  or  lowest  elements  of  art  depends 
entirely  upon  the  constitution,  high  or  low,  of  our 
own  soul.  If  the  public  buys  poor  private  art  it 
suffers  mostly  alone. 

But — as  for  public  works  of  art,  on  our  public 
walls  and  pedestals,  that  is  another  matter.  To 
prevent  the  desecration  of  public  places  with  works 
of  art  that  will  bore  the  intelligent  public  to  death, 
six  months  after  they  have  been  in  place,  something 
must  be  done. 

The  only  remedy  is  in  larger  art  committees — ■ 
made  up  of  at  least  ten  serious  laymen  of  culture, 
who  have  sense  enough  to  know  that,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  art  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  life — and  who  will  therefore  devote  them- 
selves to  seriously  act  as  protectors  of  the  public 
— and,  joined  to  these,  five  artists  of  various  kinds 
— the  older  and  more  cultured  the  better.  We  say 
the  older  the  better — because,  in  youth,  the  artist 
gives  way  to  his  worship  of  mere  craftsmanship 
while,  later  in  life,  his  mind  and  heart  open  up  to 
higher  ideals. 

The  artists  would  instruct  the  laymen  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  craftsmanship  displayed,  when  a 
work  is  to  be  judged;  and  the  laymen  would  in- 
struct the  artists  as  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
qualities    needed    in    work    designed    for    a    given 
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public  place — and  this  in  conference  before  even 
the  competition  programmes  are  drawn  up.  That 
is  the  fundamental  requirement  in  a  new  departure 
for  our  procuring  public  works  of  art — that  will 
endure  in  the  affections  of  the  public.  The  ma- 
chinery and  details  of  this  would  take  too  much 
space  to  describe  here. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  such  men  as  Whistler — 
who  was  first  and  last  a  craftsman  in  painting, 
etching,  lithographing,  etc. — while  they  make  the 
best  judges  of  mere  painting,  or  carving,  make  but 
poor  judges  of  Art — simply  because  of  their  bias 
to  regard  painting  and  craftsmanship  as  all  there 
is  to  art,  and  because  of  their  frequent  indifference 
to  every  other  higher  element  of  a  work. 


However,  there  is  something  laudable  in  this 
blind  worship  of  mere  craftsmanship.  Because, 
without  this  devotion  to  fine  handicraft  work,  in 
all  the  arts,  there  might  be  a  lessening  of  our  power 
as  great  workmen.  And  the  creation  of  great  works 
of  art  is  impossible  without  great  workmanship. 
But  to  raise  painting  and  carving-skill  to  a  fetich 
—  superior  to  fine  drawing,  composition,  and  the 
expression  of  poetic  thought  and  exalting  emotion 
— is  childish. 

We   quarrel   not   at    all    with    Whistler    and   his 


followers — because  they  idolize  artistic  processes 
and  fine  workmanship,  but  we  do  so  because  they 
have  deliberately  advocated — and  often  with  char- 
latan methods — the  divorcing  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  from  the  mechanical  elements  of  art — by 
ridiculing  the  expression  of  ideas ;  pooh-poohing 
the  painting  of  historical,  religious,  or  social-service 
subjects ;  and  calling  them  pests,  to  be  avoided  at  all 
hazards,  as  "literally  lumber" ;  whereas  such  sub- 
jects were  the  basis  of  all  the  great  art  works  of 
all  great  art  epochs  of  the  past.  And  thus  they  have 
disastrously  trivialized  half  of  the  World  of  Art. 
So  we  repeat,  many  artists,  being  deficient  in 
general  culture,  and  given  to  over-worship  of  mere 
craftsmanship,  at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual  side 
of  art,  are  no  doubt  the  best  judges  of  painting, 
canning  and  rhyming,  but  they  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  what  constitutes  a  great  work  of  art — of 
which  finger-workmanship  is  but  a  part.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  our  artists  will  dispassionately  think 
this  over,  they  will  see  that,  by  maintaining  their 
shallow  point  of  view — that  craftsmanship  alone 
is  art — they  are  progressively  injuring  their  own 
highest  interests  and  those  of  the  nation,  which  is 
eager  to  see  them  produce,  not  only  merely  clever 
trifles,  of  which  we  have  many  and  to  spare,  but 
truly  great  works,  of  which  there  are  too  few  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 


'A  WEDDING  FESTIVAL  IN  BRITTANY" 

Bv  HENRY  MOSLER 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Nezv  York 


MR.  MOSLER  is  best  known  by  his  very 
fine  picture  "The  Return," — the  return 
home  of  a  prodigal  son  in  time  to  see  hi.< 
dead,  saintly  mother  still  lying  in  state  and  the  vigil - 
keeping  priest  standing  by  her  side — a  picture  bought 
by  the  French  government  and  now  in  the  Luxem- 
burg Museum.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of  that  mu- 
seum, that  is — to  those  who  are  not  stupidly  averse 
to  pathos  profoundly  expressed  in  works  of  art. 

The  frontispiece  this  month  reproduces  Mosler's 
".A  W'edding  Festival  in  Brittany,"  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  a  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schift'. 

Painted  in  the  days  when  pictures  of  genre,  or 
familiar-life,  as  the  French  say,  were  still  resjiected 
— before  the  absurd  "modernists"  had  succeeded 
in  ridiculing  weak  artists  to  avoid  this  charming 
field,  before  they  were  duped  to  regard  it  as 
"literary"  and  allured  them  to  abandon  it  for 
empty,  clap-trap  ping-ponging  in  paint — when  com- 
plete sanity  was,  still  supreme  —  it  was  greatly 
admired,  and  it  richly  deserved  to  be. 

This  work  is  not  only  altogether  charming  as  to 


conception,  composition  and  color-scheme — to  nor- 
mal persons — but  nearly  all  the  figures  are  drawn 
with  an  expressive  skill  far  above  the  ordinary, 
while  the  group  of  three  figures,  on  the  right — the 
village  priest  talking  to  the  two  children — forms  a 
masterpiece  by  itself,  being  drawn  and  painted  with 
the  sincerity  and  charm  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Notice  the  exquisitely  rendered  expression  of 
shrinking  confidence  in  the  two  children  as  they 
cling  together  listening  to  the  compliments  of  the 
good  village  priest — and  notice  the  fine  drawing 
and  the  movement  in  the  mother  washing  dishes 
in  the  foreground  and  smiling  at  the  priest's  kind 
words  to  her  children.  We  know  she  is  the  mother 
by  the  expression  of  her  face  and  the  movement  of 
her  body. 

It  is  this  consummate  command  of  the  means  of 
expression  of  human  emotion  and  of  communi- 
cating it  to  us  which,  as  a  work  of  art,  lifts  this 
far  above  the  ordinary  and  makes  it  one  of  the 
gems  of  our  museum.  Has  any  living  American 
done  anything  better — in  this  line? 

(Continued  on   page  188) 


End  of  the  Village  Greville — Painting 


The  Buckwheat  Harvest — Painting 
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The  Qyincy  Adams  Shaw  Collection 

(By  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  .Irts,  Boston) 


DURING  the  past  year,  the  paintings,  pastels 
and  etchings  by  the  artist,  Jean  Frangois 
.Millet  (1814-1875),  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Quincy  Adams  Shaw  have  been  installed  in  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  gift  places  the  Museum  in  possession  of 
a  more  complete  representation  of  the  work  of 
this  notable  ornament  of  French  landscape  art  than 
exists  in  any  other  single  ownership.  The  collec- 
tion includes  works  dating  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  years  of  the  artist's  characteristic  product- 
ivity, contains  examples  of  various  media  employed 
by  him,  and  embraces  landscapes  and  flower  pieces 
as  well  as  the  scenes  of  peasant  life,  outdoors  and 
in,  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 

Born  at  the  hamlet  of  Gruchy,  near  Greville,  on 
the  Cape  de  la  Hague,  where  France  juts  farthest 
into  the  Channel,  Millet  passed  his  early  maturity 
in  Paris  as  a  painter  of  historical  subjects  and  por- 
traits, and  af'ter  the  Revolution  of  1848,  with  his 
friend,  Charles  Jacque,  followed  Theodore  Rous- 
seau to  the  village  of  Barbizon,  on  the  edge  of  the 


Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  for  a  short  visit  which 
proved  to  extend  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
had  already  in  1848  sent  to  the  Salon  "The  Win- 
nower," the  first  canvas  in  the  manner  of  his  choice. 
The  artistic  creed  made  plain  in  this  and  all  Mil- 
let's later  pictures  can  be  found  also  in  words  of 
his.  In  an  early  letter  to  his  friend,  Alfred  Sensier, 
afterward  his  biographer,  he  wrote:  "I  will  confess 
to  you,  under  peril  of  passing  for  a  socialist,  that 
it  is  the  human  side  that  touches  me  most  in 
art.  ...  It  is  never  the  joyous  side  that  appeals 
to  me ;  I  do  not  know  where  it  is ;  I  have  never 
seen  it.  The  gayest  thing  I  know  is  the  calm  and 
the  silence  which  we  enjoy  so  deliciously  whether 
in  woods  or  in  cultivated  spots,  cultivatable  or  not. 
You  will  agree  that  it  is  always  dreamy  and  sadly 
dreamy,  although  very  delightful.  You  are  sitting 
under  trees,  experiencing  all  the  comfort  and  peace 
possible  to  enjoy.  You  see  come  out  of  a  by-path 
a  poor  figure  laden  with  a  bundle  of  brush.  The 
unexpected  and  always  striking  way  in  which  the 
figure  appears  carries  you  back  instantly  to  that  sad 
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The  New-born  Lamb — Pastel 
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human  fact — fatigue.  ...  In  farm  lands,  although 
sometimes  in  certain  regions  Httle  apt  for  farming, 
you  see  figures  with  the  spade  and  pick.  You  see 
from  time  to  time  one  straighten  up,  as  they  say, 
and  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  forehead  with  the  back 
of  his  hand — 'In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread.'  In  this  the  joyous  and  enthusiastic  work 
in  which  certain  people  would  have  us  believe?  It 
is  nevertheless  here  that  for  my  part  I  find  true 
humanity,  grand  poetry." 

"The  Sower,"  illustrated  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, was  among  the  fruits  of  Millet's  first  year  at 
Barbizon  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1851. 
He  afterward  painted  the  replica  now  contained  in 
the  Vanderbilt  Collection  in  New  York,  and  re- 
peated the  subject  also  in  pastels  and  drawings.  The 
words  of  Millet  just  quoted  were  written  at  the  time 
he  was  engaged  on  this  canvas,  and  are  an  illustrat- 
ing commentary  upon  it.  The  impression  he  sought 
to  convey,  although  new  to  French  art  and  unnoticed 
or  rejected  by  some  of  the  sharpest  eyes  in  Paris, 
was  not  lost  on  Theophile  Gautier,  who  thus  de- 
scribes the  picture :  "Night  draws  on,  spreading  its 
gray  veil  over  the  brown  earth.  The  sower  walks 
with  a  rhythmic  step,  throwing  the  grain  into  the 
furrow,  and  is  followed  by  a  flock  of  eager  birds. 
Somber  rags  clothe  him;  his  head  is  covered  by 
a  kind  of  queer  cap.  He  is  bony,  wan  and  lean 
beneath  this  livery  of  need,  and  nevertheless  life 
issues  from  his  large  hand,  and  with  a  superb 
movement  he  who  has  nothing  scatters  upon  the 
earth  the  bread  of  the  future.  Just  o\er  the 
ridge  a  yoke  of  oxen  at  the  end  of  their  furnnv 
— strong  and  gentle  companions  of  man,  whose 
recompense  one  day  will  be  slaughter.  This  gleam 
is  the  only  light  in  a  picture  bathed  in  gloomy 
shade  and  presenting  to  the  eye,  under  a  cloudy 
sky,  only  a  black  field  newly  turned  up  by  the 
ploughshare."  By  a  noteworthy  coincidence  almost 
the  identical  motive  met  the  same  creative  mood 
in  a  contemporary  French  poet,  and  was  tiie  sub- 
ject of  a  poem  that  has  since  become  as  famous 
as  the  canvas.  "The  Sower"  of  Victor  Hugo  is 
a  vieillard  instead  of  a  companion  of  Millet's  bnv- 
hood,  and  the  field  is  a  plain  instead  of  one  of  the 
downs  with  its  oxen  about  Millet's  birthplace;  but 
otherwise  the  poem  might  have  been  written  for 
the  picture. 

.Saison  des  Semailles — Le  Soir* 

C'est  le  moment  crepusculaire, 
J'admire,  assis  sous  un  portail, 
Ce  reste   de  jour  dont   s'eclaire 
La  derniere  heure  du  travail. 

Dans  le.s  terres,  de  nuit  baignees, 
Je  contemple,  emu,  les   haillons 


Victor  Hugo:  Cha 
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D'un  vieillard  qui  jette  a  poignees 
La  moisson  future  aux  sillons. 

Sa  haute  silhouette  noire 
Domine   les   profonds   labours ; 
On  sent  a  quel  point  il  doit  croire 
A  la   fuite  utile  dcs  jours. 

II  marche  dans  la  plaine  immense, 
Va,  vient,  lance  la  graine  au  loin, 
Rouvre  sa  main,  et  recommence, 
Et  je  medite,  obscur  temoin. 

Pendant   que,   deployant   ses   voiles 
L'ombre,  ou  se  mele  une  rumcur 
Semble  elargir  jusqu'aux  etoiles 
Le  geste  auguste   du  semeur. 

The  picture  entitled  "The  Potato  Planters,"  il- 
lustrated on  page  140  was  painted  in  1862  and 
was  shown  in  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1867. 
The  "consummate  knowledge,  the  air  and  the 
depth"  that  Corot  found  in  Millet's  paintings,  dis- 
concerted as  Corot  was  by  their  daring,  are  con- 
spicuous in  this  canvas.  The  ground  beyond  the 
peasant  is  made  to  recede  by  the  strong  lines  of 
his  clothing,  and  the  atmospheric  silhouetting  of 
the  donkey  on  the  left  contributes  to  a  marvelous 
effect   of  distance   in   the  plain   stretching   further. 

To  the  Salon  of  1863  Millet  contributed  three 
canvases,  among  them  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe," 
since  familiarized  to  Americans  through  Edwin 
Markham's  poem  and  at  the  time  defended  against 
violent  attacks  by  a  French  poet  in  a  sonnet  hailing 
Millet  as  the  "peasant's  Dante,  the  rustic's  Michel- 
angelo"— names  echoed  by  more  than  one  critic 
in  speaking  of  Millet.  Four  years  before,  in  1859, 
he  had  painted  "The  Angelus,"  which  was  to  be- 
come in  the  end  equally  renowned,  but  for  which 
at  the  moment  Millet  had  no  small  difficulty  in 
finding  a  purchaser.  By  a  sharp  irony  of  fate 
this  picture,  painted  in  grinding  poverty,  finally 
changed  hands  before  its  reception  at  the  Louvre 
for  eight  hundred  thousand  francs — a  sum  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  Millet's  needs  during  his 
lifetime.  It  is  in  part  to  Millet's  disappointment 
over  the  reception  at  first  given  his  pictures  that 
the  world  owes  the  superb  wealth  of  drawings 
from  his  hand,  of  which  a  few  examples  from 
the  collection  are  illustrated.  "I  never  can  paint 
everything  I  have  in  my  head,"  he  said;  "my  life 
would  not  suffice.  I  must  therefore  have  speedier 
means  for  producing  subjects  that  have  remained 
with  me  from  the  place  where  I  was  horn  or  the 
place  where  I  live.  Drawings  are,  beside,  my  only 
resource.  Since  amateurs  reject  my  paintings,  I 
must  find  by  these  summary  compositions  people 
who  understand  me  and  will  buy  them."  The 
technical  perfection  of  Millet's  pastels  and  the 
freedom  of  their  execution  within  a  predetermined 
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choice  of  color  gives  them  an  intimate  charm 
hardly  less  compelling  than  the  grander  force  of 
his  work  in  oil. 

The  oil  painting  of  a  scene  from  his  early  home, 
"End  of  the  Village,  Greville,"  illustrated  on  page 
138  was  Millet's  contribution  to  the  Salon  of  1866. 
He  had  already  in  1853  and  1854  made  two  visits 
to  Greville,  bringing  back  beside  oil  painting.s  a 
host  of  drawings  and  sketches.  In  January,  1866, 
he  writes  from  Barbizon :  'T  am  working  on  my 
'End  of  the  Village'  opening  on  the  Sea.  Aly  old 
elm  begins,  I  believe,  to  look  gnawed  by  the  wind. 
I  should  like  to  be  able  to  free  it  in  space  as  I 
see  it  in  memory.  O  spaces,  that  made  me  dream 
so  when  I  was  a  child,  will  it  ever  be  permitted 
me  to  make  people  even  suspect  you?"  A  month 
later,  called  to  Greville  itself  by  the  mortal  illness 
of  a  sister,  he  writes  of  a  great  storm :  "Fallen 
trees  lie  everywhere,  among  the  number  my  poor 
old  elm  that  I  hoped  to  see  again."  He  returned 
once  more  to  Greville  with  his  family  in  1870  vm- 
der  the  threat  of  the  German  invasion  of  eastern 
France,  and  remained  there  through  the  Annce 
Terrible.  In  October,  1871,  he  made  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  "Priory  of  Vauville". 

The  Arise,  or  Bay  of  Vauville,  is  the  bight 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Cape  de  la  Hague 
fronting  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Atlantic. 
Millet  was  engaged  with  this  picture  and  others 
at  intervals  during  1872  and  1873,  working  upon  a 
number  at  once.  Several  remained  unfinished.  In 
the  midsummer  of  1874  he  was  busy  again  with 
the  "Priory  of  Vauville,"  and  in  November  of  that 


year,  but  two  months  before  his  death,  the  picture 
was  finished  and  sent  away  to  America. 

Before  leaving  Cape  de  la  Hague  for  the  last 
time  Millet  had  painted  a  picture  of  the  sea  from 
the  rocks  near  his  birthplace,  Gruchy.  The  critic, 
Theophile  Sylvestre,  had  seen  him  at  work  on  this 
canvas,  and  in  a  letter  thus  describes  it : 

"It  is  a  souvenir,  vivid  and  encompassing,  of 
the  cliff  at  Gruchy  near  Castel.  It  is  the  sea,  the 
high  sea,  looked  at  from  aloft,  and  grandly  seen 
above  overhanging  rocks — seen  in  its  quiet  undu- 
lation and  infinite  extent,  under  a  sky  saturated 
with  light  and  mist  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
.  .  .  These  three  solitudes — earth,  sky,  and  sea — 
are  made  more  appreciable  by  a  few  living  things 
hardly  to  be  described, — far-away  sails  lost  in  nebu- 
lous vapor,  gulls  screaming  or  wheeling  in  the  wind, 
vagrant  sheep  whose  rumps  and  heads  alone  appear 
in  the  unevenness  of  the  thorny  and  deserted  pas- 
ture. This  picture,  felt  and  expressed  like  a  psalm, 
...  is  all  space,  all  light,  all  spirit,  a  painted  can- 
ticle of  an  originality  powerful  and  calm,  perfected 
and  not  deformed  by  study,  responsible  only  to  it- 
self, although  profoundly  submissive  to  nature  and 
bound  by  spiritual  heredity  to  all  that  is  beautiful — 
to  Homer,  to  Dante,  to  Michelangelo,  to  Ostade, 
Ruysdael,  and  Claude.  It  is  the  passionate  triple 
portrait  of  the  three  elements.  .  .  .  Millet  has  ar- 
rived at  the  summit  of  his  career.  .  .  .  From  this 
rock  at  Gruchy,  what  a  flight  he  begins !  Qui  dat 
pennas?" 

But  it  was  the  angel  of  death  who  gave  him 
wings ;  and  the  flight  bore  him  to  his  rest. 


Training  Grapevines — Pastel 


One  of  the   triumphs  of  American  sculpture:   "Death  and   the   Sculptor" 
By  Daniel  Chester  French 

CURRENT  AMERICAN  SCULPTURE 

Some  Impressions  of  the  Exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
Bv   W.    FRANK   PURDY 


THERE  is  no  better  place  for  the  war-weary 
soul  to  drop  for  the  mometit  his  burdens 
than  among  the  silent  symphonies  of  the 
current  exhibition  of  inodern  American  sculpture 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  too  much  can 
hardly  be  said  in  favor  and  appreciation  of  this 
present  departure  of  the  museum  authorities  in 
permitting  so  splendidly  comprehensive  a  collection 
of  the  works  of  contemporary  artists  to  be  as- 
sembled within  their  walls.  One  has  only  to  walk 
through  this  exhibition  to  gain  not  only  renewed 
inspiration  for  the  hour,  but  to  feel — although  in 
some  vague  way,  perhaps — what  such  a  collection 
portends   for  our   future. 

While  this  exhibition,  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  the  individual  pieces,  has  created  comment  and 
keen  interest  because  it  is  so  unusual,  the  day  will 
come,  we  dare  to  think  and  must  hope,  when  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  current  American  art  in 
our  great  museums  will  be  a  definite  feature  of 
the  museum  work  and  programme.  And  when  this 
day  comes,  as  come  it  must,  let  us  hope  further 
that  it  will  be  fittingly  provided  for — to  the  extent 
at  least  of  a  section,  or  corner,  or  gallery  planned, 
and  built,  and  decorated,  and  lighted  for  and  dev- 
oted to  our  modern  work  alone. 

The   ideal   gallery    for   American    sculpture    has 


yet  to  be  created  and  instituted,  however,  and 
there  must  of  necessity  be  some  experimenting  at 
first.  Top-lighted  it  must  be,  of  course,  with  an 
atmosphere  at  least,  of  spaciousness,  and  a  con- 
struction that  will  as  far  as  possible  eliminate  the 
repeating  and  obstructive  columns.  Where  sup- 
porting columns  may  be  necessary,  why  not  let 
them  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  framework  or 
setting  for  large  pieces.  One  is  tempted  almost 
to  think,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture, and  particularly  garden  pieces,  out-of-doors 
is  the  only  proper  setting,  or  lacking  that,  a  beauti- 
ful enclosed  courtyard  with  grass  walks  and  shrub- 
bery, open  to  the  skies,  might  be  almost  as  good. 
If,  in  addition  to  these  bare  suggestions,  some  ar- 
rangement providing  inlets  and  outlets  for  water 
might  be  possible  so  that  in  the  case  of  fountains 
— for  which  American  sculptors  show  a  conspicu- 
ous degree  of  aptitude — running,  spraying,  or  trick- 
ling water  might  complete  the  poetry  of  the  con- 
ception, another  forward  step  in  gallery  arrange- 
ment will  have  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  exhibition,  while  the 
best  that  offered  itself  has  been  used,  lack  of  our 
ideal  setting  is  apparent,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
industry  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
committees  of  selection   and   arrangement.     While 
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The  Golden  Hour — By  Rudolph   Evans 

there  is  plenty  of  light,  it  is  a  strong  side  light 
that,  although  flattering  in  some  instances,  is  try- 
ing to  a  majority  of  the  pieces  shown,  and  there 
is  at  the  same  time  little  opportunity  to  give  each 
piece  the  particular  color,  background,  freedom, 
or  other  specific  complement  it  may  require — all 
of  which  only  goes  to  strengthen  our  resolution 
that  someday  we  shall  have  the  intimated  ideal 
gallery  for  our  modern  sculpture,  that  if  possible 
it  will  be  the  out-of-doors  gallery,  and  that  when 
this  day  comes  we  are  all  going  to  have  a  very 
time. 


Again,  in  the  present  exhibition,  in  many  cases 
the  choice  of  pieces  for  the  center  of  the  gallery 
seems  to  be  curious.  Indeed,  a  strange  reluctance 
about  placing  pieces  in  the  center  of  the  room  seems 
to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  "hanging-com- 
mittee." Sculpture  in  the  round  should  be  ar- 
ranged in  some  way  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  in 
the  round,  or  the  understanding  of  the  total  com- 
position of  the  piece  or  group  can  be  seriously 
interfered  with.  This  is  notably  true,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  present  exhibition,  of  about  four  of 
the  best  examples  in  the  gallery.  These  have,  most 
unfortunately,  been  so  placed  as  to  make  them  look 
unsound  in  composition,  whereas  if  they  might 
have  been  placed  free  the  soundness  of  the  com- 
position would  immediately  be  obvious.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Golden  Hour,  by  Rudolph  Evans,  one 
of  the  most  complete  triumphs  of  American  poetic 
sculpture  to  date — so  sound  and  gratifying  and 
altogether  lovable  that  it  was  immediately  pur- 
chased for  one  of  the  great  museums  in  Paris,  is 
so  placed  in  the  present  gallery  that  the  result — 
emphasized  by  the  improper  lighting  is,  to  say  the 
least,  most  trying  upon  the  composition. 

It  is  interesting,  too,  in  the  present  exhibition 
to  again  trace  the  development  of  American  art 
in  this  country.  In  no  exhibition  heretofore  held 
is  this  opportunity  so  apparent.  From  Ward  and 
Warner  to  French  and  Adams  the  most  notable 
examples  of  our  progress  are  all  there,  and  the  old 
question  whether  or  no  our  pioneers  in  this  art 
did  not  start  along  a  rugged  path  of  their  own 
which,  if  more  directly  followed,  would  not  have 
brought  us  sooner  to  our  final  individuality  is  again 
insistently  raised. 

But  let  us  drop  the  issue — for  the  time,  at  any 
rate.  Today,  we  have  a  bigger  work  before  us 
than  the  settling  of  scores.  The  world  needs 
beauty  as  it  has  never  needed  it  before,  and  Amer- 
ica's hour  has  come.  "To  make  the  world  a  place 
fit   for  beautv  to   dwell   in,''   to   restore   beautv   to 
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that  cleansed  world,  and  to  give  to  American  made 
beauty — rising  up  out  of  the  best  that  the  past 
has  known,  yet  strengthened  and  colored  by  our 
own  democracy — a  place  equal  to  and  hopefully 
higher  than  any  beauty  has  ever  held  before,  surely 
this  is  a  very  definite  part  of  our  war  task.  Now 
is  the  time  to  fight,  fight  hard,  fight  harder  than 
we  have  ever  fought  before  for  an  American  art 
that  shall  truly  tell  the  stories,  picture  the  beauties, 
and  immortalize  the  ideals  of  our  own  country. 
This  art  is  on  its  way,  and  nothing  but  our  own 
indiliference  or  lassitude  in  the  matter  can  stop  it. 
Strive  and  succeed  as  our  artists  may,  the  people 
must  first  as  a  class  learn  to  know  what  real  art 
is,  and  appreciate  it  when  they  see  it,  and  want  it 
with  their  whole  soul  before  it  can  become  a  per- 
manent reality.  No  artistic  achievement  is  com- 
plete or  perfect  or  lasting  until  it  has  an  apprecia- 
tor  in  addition  to  it's  creator — someone,  as  it  were, 
to  love  it  into  joy  and  permanence.  It  is  by  such 
exhibitions  as  the  one  now  at  the  museum,  how- 
ever, by  the  many  smaller  exhibitions  in  the  field 
of  our  awakening  industrial  art,  now  so  frequently 
held,  and,  last  but  very  far  from  least,  the  in- 
stitution of  museums  arranged  particularly  for  our 
children  that  this  education  of  the  public  can  be 
most  effectively  brought  about.  In  this  connection, 
directors  of  our  art  museums  and  art  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  individual  patrons  of  art  have  a 
bigger  opportunity  and  a  greater  piece  of  work 
before  them — both  for  the  period  of  tlie  war  and 
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the  years  of  rebuilding  that  must   follow — than  is 
perhaps  realized. 

There  is  more,  far  more,  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion than  the  mere  observer  will  find,  or  the  mere 
technical  artist  carry  away  with  him.  Viewed  in- 
tensively this  present  exhibition  is  epoch-itiaking 
in  the  history  of  American  art,  and  as  such  it 
must  be  gratefully  recognized  both  by  our  artists 
and  by  our  public.  One  is  apt  to  think — always 
does  think,  in  fact — of  the  modern  museum  of 
art  as  playing  intimately  and  excliisively  to  the 
past — a  record,  as  it  were,  of  tales  that  have 
already  been  told,  seldom  a  record  of  any  eflfort 
or  struggles  in  the  making.  The  student  of  our 
country's  art  progress  has  only  to  visit  this  present 
exhibition,  however,  at  our  great  New  York 
museum  to  sense  ihat  a  change  is  creeping  into 
our  museum  life,  and  to  feel  that  in  a  future  that 
is  not  so  very  far  away,  our  museums  will  accord 
the  present  equal  recognition  with  the  past,  and, 
in  so  doing,  more  definitely  than  heretofore,  point 
the  way  toward,  and  help  us  all  to  make  the  high- 
est heights  in  the  world  of  art — if  not  always  as 
creators  of  art,  surely  as  lovers  of  art.  For  this 
first  attempt  on  the  part  of  New  York  City,  we 
should  all  be  most  encouraged  and  most  truly 
thankful. 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF   ART 


By  PETRONIUS  ARBITER 
The  Standard 


The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based :  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say :  The  greatest  work  of  art  in  the  world  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested : 

First:  A  Subject  w'hich  is  Socially  the  most  beneficent, 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the 
noblest  in  Conception. 

Second :  In  which  the  Expression :  on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — ex- 
presses profoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to 
express. 


Third:   In   which  the  Composition  is  the  most   sublime. 

Fourth:  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all — Ideal  Life. 

Fifth :   In  which  the  Color  is  the  most  varied  and  rich. 

Sixth :  In  which  the  surface  Technique  is  the  most 
vigorous,  appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual ;  the 
whole  work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  coordinated,  as  to 
insure  a  result,  in  which  a  Subject  is  expressed  with  the 
greatest  Completeness  and  Harmony :  so  as  to  stir  the 
highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cultured  people 
for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trivial  in  ratio  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 


THE  progress  of  the  race  is  held  up,  for  weal 
or  woe,  by  its  intellectual  lethargy.  This 
is  quite  natural.  Nature  is  never  in  a 
hurry,  having  all  the  infinite  time  there  is  in  which 
to  reach  her  goal.  In  the  life  of  the  individual,  as 
of  the  race,  concentration  on  self  is  needful  for 
self-preservation.  Most  people  never  get  past  this 
self-preoccupation.  Hence  the  public  does  not  care 
to  be  bothered,  or  stimulated,  to  step  out  of  the 
routine  habits  of  acting  and  thinking  it  has  fallen 
into,  no  matter  how  bad.  It  is  intellectually  lazy 
toward  everything  outside  of  its  present  habits  of 
thought  and  sensation.  "Shoo-fly,  don't  bother  me!" 
is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  majority,  even  of  very 
intellectual  people,  when  a  new  idea  comes  along 
to  trouble  them.  This  is  why  that  master-mind 
Buckle  said:  "Every  new  truth  creates  pain." 
This  mental  indolence  enrages  the  impatient  revo- 
lutionary reformer  and  he  wants  to  smash  things. 
It  also  stimulates  even  the  class  of  evolutionary 
reformers — to  which  we  claim  to  belong — to  use, 
not  a  "big  stick"  like  Teddy,  but  a  rattan  switch — 
to  arouse  the  public  to  think. 

That  is  why  we  made  use  of  italics  and  capital 
letters  and  unusual  punctuations  when  we  began 
the  campaign  we  are  engaged  in — a  "yellow-jour- 
nal" device,  we  know,  which  was  effective,  how- 
ever infra  dig  it  was  to  our  numerous  critics,  those 
intellectually  lazy  stand-patters  who  hate  even  such 
innovations  as  work  for  their  own  salvation. 

We  are  led  to  these  reflections  because  a  very 
intelligent  person  lately  asked  us:  "What  is  the 
Art  World  driving  at  anyway?"  that  after  read- 
ing it  for  two  years !  Proving  that,  in  reading, 
many  intelligent  people  absorb  only  such  things  as 
tend  to  serve  their  immediate  intellectual  hungers, 
unless  they  are  shocked  to  pay  profound  attention — 
by  a  pin-prick  or  an  alarm-bell.  That  is  why 
Herbert  Spencer  laid  so  much  stress  on  the  im- 
Dortance  of  paying  instant  attention  to  what  is 
lew. 


We  will,  therefore,  show  that  we  are  patient 
evolutionary  reforiuers  by  restating  our  main  pur- 
pose : — 

All  art  is  divisible  into  two  great  categories — 
Expressive  art  and  Decorative  art. 

An  Expressive  work  of  art  is  one  in  which  a 
specific  subject — involving  an  idea,  either  simple  or 
complex — is  profoundly  expressed.  A  simple  idea 
can  be  expressed  in  a  landscape,  but  a  complex 
idea  can  only  be  expressed  in  a  work  involving  liv- 
ing figures. 

A  Decorative  work  of  art  is  one  in  which  no 
special  subject,  involving  any  particular  idea,  is 
used  as  a  basis  and  in  which  mere  abstract  forms 
are  used;  and,  if  the  human  figure  is  used  at  all,  it 
is  handled  in  an  abstract  way.  All  Moorish  art  is 
purely  decorative,  made  up  of  abstract  elements, 
never  involving  human  figures  and  never  express- 
ing any  idea  or  story  or  thought. 

Decorative  art  leans  toward  expressive  art  as 
soon  as  a  living  figure  is  introduced,  either  human 
or  animal.  And  the  more  the  human  figure  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  more  each  figure  becomes  ex- 
pressive of  thought  and  emotion,  the  less  decorative 
and  more  expressive  does  it  become,  until  the  ex- 
pressive elements  dominate  the  merely  decorative. 

The  decorative  element  in  art  is  the  beautifying 
element.  Its  effect  depends  upon  the  linear  beauty 
of  its  forms  more  than  upon  its  color.  This  is 
proven  by  that  dream-palace,  the  Alhambra.  Its 
Moorish  decorations  are  in  abstract  forms  and  so 
beautiful  that  we  asked  ourselves,  while  contem- 
plating them :  "Why  ever  use  the  human  figure 
again  as  a  decorative  element?"  On  our  visit  we 
allowed  three  days  in  our  schedule,  but  we  were 
fascinated  to  loiter  six  days  by  the  beauty  of  those 
halls  and  galleries  in  which  not  one  human  figure 
was  used.  And  those  parts  which  have  no  color  at 
all  are  just  as  beautiful  as  those  which  are  loaded 
with  color — light  and  shade  and  an  old  cream  color 
lending  to  the  dream-forms  even  a  more  alluring 
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Spring,  by  Millet — a  great  work 


and  spiritual  quality.  Showing  again  that  colors — 
red,  yellow  and  blue — are  not  necessary  in  a  work 
of  art  to  highly  emotion  us. 

Some  artists  who  use  the  figure  neglect  the  beau- 
tifying decorative  elements — like  Giotto,  Fra  An- 
gelico,  and  others,  in  their  frescoes.  This  makes 
their  works  austere.  Hence  the  young,  who  do  not 
care  for  austerity,  find  them  cold.  Later  in  life, 
when  they  care  more  for  being  exalted  to  the  sub- 
lime, they  find  them  truly  great  works  of  art, 
proving  again  that  young  artists  are  rarely  good 
critics  of  art. 

Per  contra,  some  artists  neglect  the  e.xpressive 
austere  elements  so  much  that  the  faces  of  the 
figures  they  use  express 'nothing  of  what  they  are 
supposed  to  express,  the  artists  either  not  being 
able  to  express  what  they  would  like  to,  or  leaning 
so  much  towards  the  decorative  elements,  that  they 
think  it  is  sufficient  if  their  work  is  decoratively 
beautiful  in  line,  color  and  form,  and  so  refuse  to 
go  through  the  struggle  nearly  always  needful,  for 
a  merely  decorative  artist,  when  he  wants  to  express 
a  thought  or  an  emotion  upon  a  human  face. 

The  highest  results  are  achieved  when  the  ex- 
pressive and  decorative  elements  are  combined  to  a 
high  degree  in  a  work  of  art,  as  in  the  "Last 
Supper''  of  Leonardo;  the  "Creation"  and  "Moses" 
of  Michelangelo;  in  the  "Transfiguration"  and 
"Sistine  Madonna"  of  Raphael ;  in  the  "Surrender 
of  Breda"  and  "Innocent   X"  of  Velasquez ;   the 


"Descent  from  the  Cross"  by  Rubens;  the  "As- 
sumption" by  Titian;  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Justina",  by  Veronese,  and  others  we  could  men- 
tion. These  works  are  not  only  great — but  super- 
great.  They  represent  the  Ideal  towards  which 
every  young  nation  in  its  art  evolution  should  strive 
— not  to  imitate,  but  follow.  While  America  has 
produced  quite  a  number  of  truly  great  works  of 
art,   we   have  created  but   few   super-great  works. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point :  This  Magazine  has 
for  its  main  aim — the  stimulation  of  our  public  to 
demand,  not  merely  clever  or  even  great  works,  but 
super-great  works  of  art. 

We  can  have  these  if  the  i)ublic  demands  them, 
because  we  feel  sure  that  the  more  the  public 
demands  sublime  works  of  art  of  our  artists  the 
more  will  they  respond  and  be  able  to  furnish 
them.  For,  we  repeat,  we  have  a  number  of  truly 
powerful  artists  in  this  country.  But  so  long  as 
our  men  of  genius,  who  burn  up  energy  in  attempts 
to  produce  truly  great  works  of  art  are  neglected, 
by  the  public — misled  through  the  echoes  in  this 
country  of  a  lot  of  chatter,  of  third-rate  press- 
hacks  of  Europe,  to  prefer  the  ephemerally  clever 
and  the  cleverly  trivial,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
produced  many  super-great  works.  Because  most 
artists  are  born  poor  and  must  have  their  works 
bought  bv  the  public  to  enable  them  to  live  and 
produce  still  greater  works.  And  if  the  public  will 
not  buy  sublimely  expressive  works  when  tney  are 
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produced,  our  artists  cannot  keep  up  producing 
them.  To  urge  the  public,  therefore,  to  support 
and  buy  truly  great  art,  by  American  artists,  is 
our  principal  aim,  our  other  aims  are  side  aims. 

We  have  said  this  time  and  again,  and  to  be 
asked,  after  two  years  of  campaigning:  "What 
are  you  driving  at  anyway?"  would  be  irritating, 
instead  of  amusing,  did  we  not  know  the  ever- 
present  intellectual  lethargy  which  forces  the  re- 
former again  and  again  to  the  charge. 

We  do  not  mean  that  we  have  too  many  merely 
decorative  artists  and  landscape  and  seascape 
painters,  as  one  prominent  artist  has  said,  but  we 
insist  that  we  have  not  enough  expressive  artists — 
above  all,  that  most  of  our  artists  are  too  much  con- 
tent with  the. decorative  side  of  art  merely,  and  are 
not  encouraged,  by  the  public,  to  work  hard  enough 
to  make  their  work  truly  expressive.     Of  course. 


there  are  a  few  exceptional  artists  of  whom  this 
is  not  true.  But  it  is  true  of  most  of  our  figure 
painters  and  sculptors.  It  is  even  true  of  our  land- 
scape and  marine  painters.  That  the  total  public 
is,  of  course,  responsible  for  this  is  true.  That  is 
the  reason  why  this  magazine  is  primarilly  ad- 
dressed to  the  public — to  arouse  it  to  demand  more 
than  the  merely  decorative.  Of  course,  if  all  our 
artists  followed  our  greatest  artists,  and  all  frankly 
assumed  the  role  of  leaders  of  thought  and  morals, 
our  campaign  would  be  unnecessary,  and  our  artists 
would  then  dominate  life,  as  did  the  artists  of  the 
Renaissance. 

To  drive  home  what  we  mean  we  illustrate  one 
modern  and  one  "modernistic"  work.  Let  us  first 
look  at  a  truly  modern  work,  that  is — one  that  is 
dift'erent  from  every  "school"  of  art  previous  to 
1830: 


"SPRING"— By  Millet 
In  the  Louvre 

A  Great  Work  of  Art 


This  is  one  of  the  greatest  landscapes  ever 
painted :  Because  it  is  profoundly  expressive  of  the 
subject  chosen.  It  illustrates  the  immortal  vitality 
of  the  slogan — "The  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beau- 
tiful." 

Millet  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  time. 
Had  he  lived  at  the  apogee  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  sublime  compositions  were  in  demand  by  the 
Church,  which  really  dominated  life  and  art  then, 
he  would  have  measured  up  well  with  Michelan- 
gelo, Raphael,  and  Veronese;  but,  living  in  a  tran- 
sition period  of  skepticism,  when  the  Government 
was  shaky,  its  artists  quarrelled,  and  the  public  had 
not  obtained  control  of  art,  he,  like  others  of  his 
time,  was  forced  to  paint  what  he  thought  might 
sell,  and  he  chose  such  objects  as  are  familiar  and 
commonplace ;  but  he  determined  to  make  them  as 
sublime  as  possible^by  a  truth,  a  simplicity  and 
dignity,  such  as  no  man  before  him  had  ever  thought 
of  in  connection  with  the  same  subjects. 

This  "Spring"  represents  a  passing  storm  in 
spring,  with  the  rainbow  in  the  sky  and  the  torn 
clouds  scudding  before  the  wind  over  a  bank  of 
trees,  while  the  fruit  trees  in  the  foreground  are  in 
blossom  and  the  puddles  of  rain  in  the  road  helping 
to  indicate  that  a  storm  has  just  passed. 

Compared  with  Claude's  great  "Landscape",  in 
London,  it  is  simplicity  itself  and,  at  first  sight,  as 
modestly  attractive  as  a  violet,  although  it  instantly 
arrests  attention.  But  the  more  one  studies  it  the 
more  powerful  it  becomes,  because  of  the  profound 
truth  with  which  Millet  expressed  not  only  the 
rainbow,  clouds  and  trees,  but  Spring  itself — the 
aroma  of  trees,  the  smell  of  the  earth,  the  very  feel 


of  Spring,  and  the  dampness  left  by  rain  in  the 
air  after  a  shower. 

He  did  not  aim  to  make  a  decorative  "Spring" 
such  as  Diaz  or  Corot  painted — he  aimed  to  paint 
the  very  essence  of  Spring — as  he  painted  the 
essence  of  sound  waves  issuing  from  the  bell-tower 
of  the  church  in  his  "Angelus."  Hence  we  must 
not  compare  this  with  the  landscapes  in  which 
linear  beauty  is  the  main  thing  sought,  although  it 
has  a  linear  beauty  all  its  own  and  its  color- 
scheme  is  delicious.  It  must  be  looked  at  from  Mil- 
let's point  of  view  and  purpose,  and  which  the 
picture  shows — to  express  nature  in  one  of  her 
sublime  moods,  when  in  Spring  she  uses  all  her 
opera-house  paraphernalia  to  treat  us  to  a  veritable 
oratorio  of  effects:  of  thunder,  wind,  lightning, 
rain,  gathering  clouds,  then,  at  last,  sunshine  and 
the  rainbow  of  promise !  Not  only  has  no  one  ex- 
pressed all  this  more  completely  than  did  Millet,  but 
he  did  express  it,  and  profoundly,  and  it  is  this 
deep  expressive  truth  with  which  he  did  all  this 
which  makes  it  a  great  work  of  art. 

And  he  did  it  with  a  mysterious  "technique"  all 
his  own,  one  suited  to  the  subject  and  his  aims. 

There  is  nothing  absurdly  "personal"  about  it,  no 
foolish  scrambling  for  "individuality" — at  the  ex- 
pense of  expression.  Here  we  have  no  flub-dubbing 
about  with  paint  and  tango-ing  with  a  brush,  no 
sham  surface  "technique,"  but  real  under-the-skin 
technique,  which  expresses  more  than  mere  paint. 
It  realizes  Whistler'  own  dictum:  "A  picture  is 
finished  when  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the 
end  have  disappeared,"  that  is — when  a  picture  is 
more  than  a  mere  piece  of  clever  vaudeville,  pig- 
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merit  slabber-dashing.  In  short  it  is  a  great  subject 
greatly  conceived,  simply,  profoundly,  and  greatly 
expressed.    That  is  why  it  is  great  as  a  process — or 


technique,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  product- 
complete  work  of  art. 

As  a  contrast  let  us  consider : 


"THE     HERMIT"— Bv  John  S.  Sargent 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

A  Trivial  JVork  of  Art 


Philosophically  speaking,  there  is  nothing  trivial 
in  the  universe.  Every  molecule  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  and,  as  that  great  artist.  Millet,  said:  "We 
must  use  the  trivial  to  express  the  sublime !"  Pas- 
teur searching  into  the  infinitely  small,  among  mi- 
crobes, is  as  great  as  Humboldt  searching  for  the 
infinitely  large,  among  the  Cordilleras.  Therefore, 
broadly  regarded,  nothing  is  devoid  of  significance 
or  of  interest. 

It  is  true  that  the  victories  of  science  arouse  our 
emotions — of  surprise,  astonishment  and  wonder. 
But  these  are  negative  emotions,  unlike  the  emo- 
tions aroused  by  the  victories  of  art  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  surprising  us,  also  give  us  positive  joy: 
mirth,  delight  or  rapture — laughter  or  tears.  The 
achievements  of  Science  appeal  to  the  intellect,  and 
tend  to  interest  us  mainly  in  things  of  this  earth, 
while  those  of  Art  arouse  the  soul,  and  tend  to  lift 
us  above  the  commonplace  and,  we  repeat,  to  exalt 
us  above  the  realities  of  this  earth  into  the  domain 
of  poetry,  which  is  the  highest  justification  an 
artist  can  invoke  for  his  activities. 

Therefore  the  solving,  or  demonstrating,  of  scien- 
tific problems  is  not  the  province  of  the  artist.  So 
that,  when  Chevreul  and  Rood  say:  "Shadows  are 
blue!"  is  no  excuse  for  an  artist  wasting  a  lifetime 
on  painting  blue-shadowed  pictures  to  prove,  by 
pictures,  facts  which  have  been  proven  by  mechan- 
ical experiments.  We  are  not  anxious  about  what 
pigments  an  artist  should  use  to  paint  light,  or  in 
the  scientific  question  involved  in  color.  Let  him 
worry  about  that  in  his  studio.  We  are  concerned 
only  about  the  truth  and  beauty  of  his  work.  Per- 
haps the  most  wonderful  piece  of  sunlight-painting 
ever  done  was  by  Picknell,  in  his  "Road  to  Con- 
carneau,"  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  in  Washington. 
Yet  in  that  we  see  no  "blue  shadows."  Showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  scientific  "blue  shadow 
school"  of  painting,  now  dead.  Science  has  no 
place  in  art.  Its  aims  are  purely  intellectual.  The 
aims  of  art  are  emotional. 

Hence,  we  repeat,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  artist 
through  beauty  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  the  .soul 
of  his  fellow,  not  merely  to  interest  his  mind.  If 
he  does  nothing  but  the  latter  his  works  are  des- 
tined for  that  Sea  of  Sargossa  called  "Triviality",  in 
which  they  finally  become  hopelessly  lost — as  far 
as  the  world  public  is  concerned. 


Of  course,  they  may  continue  to  interest  fellow- 
artists  who  are  in  pursuit  of  special  technical 
secrets,  like  a  small  picture  in  the  Primitives  gallery 
in  the  Louvre,  showing  a  lot  of  cardinals  in  red 
robes,  seated  in  a  red  room,  in  which  the  artist 
painted  all  kinds  of  reds  and  with  such  consummate 
skill  that  the  picture  is  a  Mecca  for  painters.  But 
it  is  passed  by  the  public,  to  whom  it  makes  no 
appeal.  And  of  course  not — it  has  no  message  for 
the  public,  it  was  made  by  an  artist  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  other  artists — a  practise  which  is  more 
current  to-day  than  ever  before.  Such  things  are 
properly  placed  in  our  modern  museums — to  show 
the  possibilities  of  artistic  skill  and  the  evolution  of 
art,  but  they  are  dead  all  the  same — as  far  as  the 
great  public  is  concerned.  Of  such  is  "The  Her- 
mit" by  Sargent. 

Mr.  Kenyon  Cox,  in  his  admirable  "Artist  and 
Public"  (Scribners)   says,  about  this  picture: 

"The  picture  is  exactly  square.  The  choice  of 
this  form  is,  of  itself — typically  modern  in  its  un- 
expectedness— and  represents  a  bit  of  rough  wood 
interior  under  intense  sunlight.  The  light  is 
studied  for  its  brilliancy  rather  than  its  warmth, 
and  if  the  picture  has  a  fault,  granted  the  point  of 
view  of  the  painter,  it  is  in  a  certain  coldness  of 
color ;  but  such  conditions  of  glaring  and  almost 
colorless  light  do  exist  in  nature.  One  sees  a  few 
straight  trunks  of  some  kind  of  pine  or  larch,  a 
network  of  branches  and  needles ;  a  jumble  of  moss 
— spotted  and  lichened  rocks,  a  confusion  of  float- 
ing lights  and  shadows,  that  is  all.  The  conviction 
of  truth  is  instantaneous — it  is  an  actual  bit  of 
nature — just  as  a  painter  found  it.  One  is  there, 
on  that  ragged  hillside,  half  dazzled  by  the  moving 
spots  of  light,  as  if  set  down  there  suddenly,  with 
no  time  to  adjust  ones  vision.  Gradually  ones  eyes 
clear  and  one  is  aware,  first  of  a  haggard  human 
head  with  tangled  beard  and  unkempt  hair,  and  of 
an  emaciated  body.  There  is  a  man  in  the  wood ! 
And  then — did  they  betray  themselves  by  some 
slight  movement? — there  are  a  couple  of  slender 
antelopes,  who  were  before  now  invisible,  and  who 
melt  into  their  surroundings  again  at  the  slightest 
inattention.  It  is  like  a  pictorial  demonstration  of 
protective  coloring  in  man  and  animals. 

"Now,  almost  anyone  can  see  how  superbly  all 
this  is  rendered.    Anyone  can  marvel  at  and  admire 
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the  free  and  instantaneous  handling,  the  web  of 
slashing  and  apparently  meaningless  brush-strokes, 
which,  at  a  given  distance,  take  their  places  by  a 
kind  of  magic  and  are  the  things  they  represent." 

This  is  all  very  true,  and  shows  that  the  picture 
is  a  crass  piece  of  realistic  "scientific-problem-art." 
So  far  Mr.  Cox  has  spoken  as  a  describer  of  the 
picture.    But  he  speaks  as  a  painter  when  he  says : 

"But  it  takes  a  painter  to  know  how  justly  it  is 
observed.  In  these  days  no  painter,  whatever  may 
be  his  deepest  convictions,  can  escape  the  occasional 
desire  to  be  modern ;  and  most  of  us  have  attempted, 
at  one  time  or  another,  the  actual  study  of  the 
human  figure  in  the  open  air.  We  have  taken  our 
model  into  a  walled  garden  or  a  deep  wood  or  the 
rocky  ravine  of  a  brook  and  have  set  ourselves 
seriously  to  find  out  what  a  naked  man  or  woman 
really  looks  like  in  the  setting  of  outdoor  nature. 
And  we  have  found  just  what  Sargent  has  painted. 
The  human  figure,  as  a  figure,  has  ceased-  to  exist. 
Line  and   all   that   we  have  most   cared   for  have 


disappeared.  Even  the  color  of  the  flesh  has  ceased 
to  count,  and  the  most  radiant  blonde  skin  of  the 
fairest  woman  has  become  an  insignificant  pinkish 
spot  no  more  important  than  a  stone  and  not  half 
so  important  as  a  flower.  Humanity  is  absorbed  in 
the  Landscape."     (Italics  are  ours.) 

This  is  again  correct.  Humanity  is  certainly 
absorbed  by  the  landscape  in  this  "Hermit,"  by 
Sargent.    But  Mr.  Cox  continues: 

"Obviously  there  are  two  courses  open  to  a 
painter.  If  he  is  a  modern  by  feeling  and  by  train- 
ing, full  of  curiosity  of  the  scientific  temper,  caring 
more  for  the  investigation  of  the  *  *  *  aspects  of 
nature  than  the  telling  of  a  story-or  the  construction 
of  a  decoration  *  *  *  he  will  abandon  all  attempt 
at  rendering  the  material  and  physical  significance 
of  the  human  form  and  will  still  less  concern  him- 
self with  its  spiritual  significance. 

"If  on  the  other  hand,  the  painter  is  one  to  whom 
the  figure,  as  a  figure,  means  much  *  *  *  above 
all  if  he  has  the  human  point  of  view  and  thinks  of 
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his  figures  as  people  engaged  in  certain  actions, 
having  certain  characters,  experiencing  states  of 
mind  and  body  *  *  *  he  will  so  compose  his  land- 
scape as  to  subordinate  it  to  his  figure  and  will 
make  its  lines  echo  and  accentuate  that  figure's  ac- 
tion or  repose.  When  he  has  accomplished  his  task 
he  will  have  painted  not  man  insignificant  before 
nature  but  man  dominating  nature." 

Since  man  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
man  than  nature,  and  since  in  this  "Hermit"  man 
is  reduced  to  utter  insignificance,  the  question  is  a 
fair  one:  "Why  do  it  at  all ?  Above  all,  why  should 
Sargent  do  it — after  having  given  so  many  proofs 
of  his  unique  skill  as  a  "premier  coup"  painter? 
For  as  a  picture  or  as  a  pattern  there  is  not  a  single 
element  of  decorative  beauty  in  this  problem  solving 
work. 

As  a  conception  of  the  subject — The  Hermit — it 
is  most  disappointing,  compared  with  other  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  subject.  The  first  question 
nearly  everyone  asks  is :  "What  is  it  ?  and  when 
told  it  is  "The  Hermit",  they  say:  "Oh,  pshaw!" 
and  either  pass  on  as  if  bored,  or  try  to  puzzle  out 
its  significance,  which  need  of  puzzling  destroys  its 
emotioning  power,  which  power  alone  makes  art 
enduring.  But,  as  we  penetrate  into  the  picture,  we 
find  a  half -nude  man  lost  among  the  rocks  and 
foliage,  who  appears  as  though  he  had  fallen  from 
an  aeroplane  down  among  those  rocks  and  was 
dying  there.  The  last  thing  it  suggests  is  a  hermit. 
In  short,  as  a  conception  of  the  subject  it  is  trivial. 
As  a  composition  it  is  devoid  of  all  charm,  except 
for  certain  painters,  because,  we  repeat,  there  is 
not  one  beautiful  line  in  the  picture.  Expressively, 
it  is  nil.  For  it  expresses  neither  an  idea,  or  a 
thought,  or  a  sentiment,  or  a  suggestion  of  poetry — 
in  fact,  tells  nothing.  Is  the  man  praying,  suffering, 
dreaming,  or  dying?  We  cannot  tell.  He  is  truly 
"a.  brother  to  the  insensible  rock"  as  Bryant  said — 
merging  with  the  rocks  and  of  no  more  significance 
or  meaning. 

In  fact  the  picture  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
trivial  category — if  the  man  were  painted  out,  or 
changed  into  a  rock  or  stump,  and  if  it  were  called : 
"Wood  Interior."  Then  it  would  be  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious and  respectable  production,  even  though 
"it  is  not  in  the  running"  with  the  wood  interiors 
of  Diaz,  and  others,  as  far  as  beauty  goes.  For  the 
remarkable  skill  displayed  in  drawing  the  antelopes 
with  a  bru.sh — extremely  difficult  to  do,  and  the 
putting  on  of  the  exact  tone  of  color,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  "values"  he  sought — make  it  a  rare  piece 
of  "premier  coup"  painting  always  interesting  to 
artists,  even  to  that  part  of  the  public  curious  about 
technical  skill  in  painting.  But  to  call  it  "The 
Hermit" !  is  to  trivialize  a  subject  full  of  great  pos- 
sibilities— as  the  vyorks  of  others  who  handled  the 
same  subject  show,  and  make  of  it  a  mere  curio — 
as  far  as  the  great  public  is  concerned.     In  reality 


it  is  a  fine  lesson  in  "protective  coloration"  and 
should  be  studied  by  all  our  camouflage  artists, 
since  it  proves  the  scientific  theories  of  Abbott 
Thayer. 

No  doubt  it  is  one  of  Sargent's  quickly  done 
"stunts"  in  painting,  one  of  his  "artistic  whims," 
to  show  what  he  could  do  as  a  mere  painter.  As 
such  it  will  always  arouse  the  envy  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen  and  followers  of  the  "premier  coup" 
school  of  painting— of  Velasquez,  Delacroix,  Manet, 
and  Monet,  in  whose  works  we  can  study  the  effect 
produced  by  each  brush-stroke;  but  it  is  more  or 
less  distasteful  to  the  followers  of  the  "careful- 
modelling"  school— of  \'an  Eyck,  Holbein,  Terborg 
and  Van  Meer,  in  which  brush  strokes  are  no 
longer  visible. 

As  a  specimen  of  painting  dexterity,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  in  any  museum — seeing  that  museums 
have  become  more  and  more  adjuncts  of  art 
schools,  and  jungles  of  curios,  archaeology,  and  all 
grades  of  art — good  and  bad,  gold  and  trash.  And, 
if  admitted  to  the  Metropolitan  on  that  basis,  well 
and  good.  But  the  bewilderment  which  the  public 
feels  in  the  presence  of  this  work  will  be  dispelled 
if  it  knows  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  rare  piece 
of  "premier  coup"  painting  and  brush-drawing,  but 
otherwise  a  trivial  work,  because  devoid  of  every 
other  excellence  needful  to  make  a  work  of  art 
great,  and  that  it  was  painted  for  painters,  by  a 
"painter's  painter,"  and  not  at  all  to  captivate  the 
affections  of  the  public,  and  by  a  man  who  has 
either  gone  over  into  the  camp  of  the  "modernistic" 
artists  or  amused  himself  by  proving  to  them  that 
be  could  easily  beat  them  at  their  trivial  game. 

Sargent  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  able  men 
of  the  19th  Century — as  a  "premier  coup"  painter. 
As  a  poetic  artist  he  is — a  disappointment.  For,  in 
nearly  every  one  of  his  works  there  is  something 
lacking — profound  expression  of  poetry — sacrificed, 
one  is  inclined  to  say,  for  a  display  of  "painting 
virtuosity."  He  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
portrait  painters  that  have  appeared  in  two  genera- 
tions. But  as  an  expressive  or  decorative  artist,  he 
still  falls  far  short — when  we  compare  his  achieve- 
ments with  those  of  the  kings  of  the  Renaissance. 
He  had  his  great  chance  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  But,  while  his  works  there  are  admirable, 
they  lack  those  supreme  ideal  qualities  necessary 
to  compel  our  love,  for  which  we  fancy  Raphael 
strove  and  which  Sargent,  it  seems,  ignored.  In 
those  decorations  clever  fancy  and  painting  are  all- 
abounding,  but  they  remind  one  forcibly  of  the  re- 
mark of  Amiel :  "Cleverness  is  useful  in  everything 
— sufficient  for  nothing!"  Sargent  is  a  prince 
among  clever  men,  but  the  wise  agree  with  Goethe : 
Clever  men  are  good,  but  not  the  best." 

You  have  climbed  high,  John.  But — come  up, 
come  up  higher — there  is  still  some  distance  to  the 
top! 
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THE  IONIC  ORDER 


IT  has  been  hereinbefore  shown  that  although 
precedent  has  divided  the  Orders  of  Architec- 
ture into  three  divisions,  still  in  reality,  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  structural  development, 
there  are  only  two ;  the  first,  a  logical  and  structural 
development  of  the  principles  of  support,  which 
is  expressed  simply  in  the  various  forms  of  Doric, 
and  more  elaborately  in  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
second  an  unstructural,  purely  decorative  form,  the 
Ionic.  As  the  name  implies,  the  origin  of  the  Ionic 
order  is  to  be  found  in  the  Asiatic  colonies  of 
Greece,  and  like  the  Doric  it  is  essentially  a  Greek 
order.  While  it  is  found  in  Rome,  it  never  attained 
there  the  general  popularity  that  was  accorded  the 
Corinthian,  the  national  order  of  Rome,  nor  does  it 
owe  any  of  its  development  to  Roman  sources.  The 
type  which  is  shown  at  its  height  in  the  columns 
of  the  Propylaea  was  not  improved  by  Roman  hands, 
nor  was  there  in  Rome  greater  development  of  the 
decorated  form,  of  which  the  Erechtheion  is  the 
best  known  example,  although  a  cap  of  the  same 
general  idea  but  of  greater  strength  and  virility,  if 
less  delicacy,  is  to  be  found  in  Rome.  The  four- 
cornered  cap  is  also  of  Grecian  origin,  being  fore- 
shadowed in  the  interior  columns  at  Bassae,  and 
further  developed  in  some  examples  found  in  Pom- 
peii,   which    from    their  

character  were  undoubt- 
edly the  work  of  a 
Greek  architect. 

Just  as  the  Doric 
column  and  entablature 
is  found  to  have  a 
wooden  origin,  so  it  is 
possible     to     trace     the 


I.   Original  Post 
and  Cap. 


Doric  Developmi 


Ionic  to  the  same  source — the  post  and  the  super- 
imposed plate  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  beam 
— the  radical  differences  between  the  two  orders 
being  the  development  of  this  plate  or  cap.  In 
Greece  proper  this  oblong  cap  was  early  reduced 
to  a  square  (Fig.  I),  for  the  purpose  of  symmetry, 
and  became  a  logical  form  in  stone,  as  well  as  in 
wood,  and  was  developed  into  the  Doric  capital. 
In  the  colonies,  however,  it  retained  its  bracket 
shape,  and  its  ornament  and  development  became  so 
fascinating  to  the  Ionian  architect  that  its  struc- 
tural defects  were  forgotten  and  the  bracket  capital 
with  all  its  inconsistencies  was  reproduced  in  stone 
because  of  its  beauty.  In  its  early  form  the  cor- 
ners of  the  projecting  bracket  were  usually  rounded, 
as  is  attested  by  some  stone  remains  (Fig.  II),  and 
upon  this  wooden  bracket  were  painted  some  simple 
ornaments,  of  which  the  spiral  was  the  most  ap- 
propriate, this  form  being  reminiscent  of  the  curv- 
ing leaf  of  a  plant,  possibly  the  lotus,  or  possibly 
it  may  be  a  development  of  the  well-known  wave 
motive  which  is  found  in  most  primitive  forms 
of  decoration. 

In  the  translation  of  the  bracket  capital  into  stone 
the  painted  ornament  was  incised,  for  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ionic  style  that  its  ornament  is 
carved,  whereas  the  or- 
nament in  Doric  archi- 
tecture is  painted.  These 
spirals  on  the  early  caps 
were  separate  for  each 
volute,  the  ends  either 
turning  down,  as  in  the 
cap  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at   Lesbos  or  in 
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the  Neandrian  cap  (Figs.  Ill  and  I\  ),  or  finish- 
ing horizcntally  in  a  half-round,  the  intervening 
space  being  covered  with  a  pahnette.  The  Nean- 
drian cap  is  interesting  as  the  beam  in  this  case 
did  not  rest  on  the  bracket  but  on  an  abacus,  or 
block,  not  wider  than  the  column,  showing  that 
the  bracket  form  was  kept  merely  for  its  beauty. 
the  point  of  support  doubtless  being  reduced  be- 
cause the  greater  projection  was  found  unnecessary 
and  at  times  even  dangerous,  unless  the  beam  was 
very  accurately  bedded.  This  abacus  was  always 
afterwards  used,  althou.i;ii  in  the  early  caps,  as  in 
the  primitive  capital  of  the  first  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus  (Fig.  Y)  the  abacus  retained  its  great 
sideways  projection  over  the  wide  spreading  volute; 
indeed  in  this  cap  the  bracket  form  is  very  ap- 
parent, the  cap  being  narrower  than  the  diameter 
of  the  column.  The  development  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  face  of  these  brackets  was  accompanied 


Early  Cap   from  Delos        HI.     Cap  from  Temple  of 
Apollo  at  Lesbos 

by  a  decorative  treatment  of  the  sides ;  the  excessive 
thickness  was  relieved  by  channels  and  grooves  cut 
in  the  curving  surface,  and  carved  palmettes  were 
applied.  The  echinus,  which  on  the  primitive  caps 
was  part  of  the  column,  became  part  of  the  cap, 
and  was  gradually  concealed  by  the  side  cushions. 
The  shaft  of  the  column  was  fluted  with  very  small 
flutes,  sometimes  as  many  as  forty-four  being 
found,  and  there  was  always  a  base,  either  moulded 
and  probably  influenced  by  Persian  architecture  or 
sculptured  as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus   (Fig.  VI). 

The  entablature  of  the  primitive  temple  was  of 
wood,  and  consisted  of  a  beam,  or  rather  three 
beams  laid  flat,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  Doric 
work,  these  horizontal  beams  being  echoed  by  the 
breaks  in  the  stone  architecture;  and  directly  above 
this  beam  was  the  cornice,  which  consisted  of  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  rafters,  on  top  of  which  was 
the  usual  cymatium  or  gut- 
ter. There  was  no  frieze, 
and  indeed  it  has  been 
held  by  some  archaeolog- 
ists that  even  in  the  later 
temples  in  Asia  Minor,  at 
Ephesus,  Halycarnassus, 
and  elsewhere,  no  frieze 
was  used,  this  hypothe- 
Cap  from  Neandria       sis   being  attested  by  the 


V.   Cap,  Original  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

rock-cut  tombs ;  and  further,  that  the  frieze  was 
an  innovation  of  the  Attic  Greeks,  who,  when  they 
adopted  the  order,  introduced  the  frieze  and  elim- 
inated the  beam  ends  or  dentils.  This  adoption  of 
the  order  in  Greece  itself  is  most  remarkable.  With 
no  preliminary  gradual  development  it  suddenly 
sprang  into  full  bloom,  the  earliest  known  examples 
being  the  little  temple  on  the  Ilissus  and  the  Nike 
Apteros  temple  on  the  Acropolis  (Figs.  VII.  and 
\TII),  both  a  few  years  in  advance  of  the  Parthe- 
non :  and  while  in  these  temples  the  proportions  are 
a  little  clumsy  and  the  volutes  too  large  for  the 
column  shaft,  still  there  is  shown  an  immense  ad- 
\ance  from  the  Ionian  prototype.  Why  this  sud- 
den adoption  of  a  new  form,  no  one  knows.  Some 
whim  or  fancy  on  the  part  of  a  traveled  architect, 
perhaps.  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
cannot  advance  seriously,  nor  would  I  mention  it 
at  all,  did  I  not  know  that  a  great  many  points 
in  design  really  do  happen  in  this  way  and  not 
by  gradual  development  or  from  climatic  or  struc- 
tural reasons.  It  is  well  known  that  on  occasions 
the  shields  of  victors  or  heroes  were  displayed  in 
the  temples,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  these  shields 
might  at  some  time  have  been  suspended  from  the 
corners  of  the  abacus  of  a  Doric  column  (Fig.  IX). 
If,  as  was  customary,  a  garland  of  leaves  or  a 
festoon  of  flowers  was  hung  between  the  shields, 
the  resemblance  to  an  Ionic  cap  would  be  very  ap- 
preciable, and  the  decorative  value  of  this  form 
may  have  appealed  to  the  Greek  architect  and  led 
to  the  use  and  development  of  the  already  existing 
Ionian  capital.  Whatever  was  the  reason  for  its 
adoption,  the  success  of  the  new  order  in  tlic 
Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory  and  its  novel  and 
decorative  quality  appealed  immensely  to  the 
Greeks,  and  Mnesicles,  eagerly  seizing  the  idea 
for  the  Erechtheion,  developed  and  embellished  the 
order  to  an  extent  that  has  never  since  been  equaled. 
Also  from  its  slendcrness  of  proportion  as  well  as 
its  beauty  the  order  was  usc-d   in  its  simpler  form 
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1.     Ilissus  Cap 


VIII.     Nike  Apteros  Cap 


in  the  Propylxa,  and  probably  in  the  inner  cella 
of  the  Parthenon,  this  comparative  slenderness  al- 
lowing the  attainment  of  greater  height  than  would 
be  otherwise  possible  without  too  great  encroach- 
ment on  the  already  narrow  floor  space.  The  same 
reason  undoubtedly  influenced  Ictinos  to  adopt  it 
for  the  interior  order  at  Bassse,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  only  really  monumental 
Greek  interior. 

As  has  been  before  suggested,  there  were  three 
distinct  types  of  the  Ionic  capital  as  used  in  Greece 
—the  simple,  the  decorated,  and  the  four-cornered 
or  symmetrical.  The  first  or  simple  type  is  not  only 
the  most  usual  but  is  the  most  natural  form,  that 
is  to  say  natural  in  its  development  from  the 
wooden  prototype.  In  its  first  use  in  Greece  proper, 
in  the  little  temple  on  the  Ilissus  and  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  it  was  marked  by  excessive  size  and 
projection  of  the  volutes  and  a  certain  clumsiness 
in  proportion  not  only  in  the  shaft  but  in  the  en- 


IX.     Suggested   reason   for 
the  adoption  of  the  Ionic 
Order  in  Greece  proper 


X.     Propylsa  Cap 


tablature.  In  the  Propylasa  at  Athens  (Fig.  X), 
probably  built  some  thirty  years  later  than  the 
tmple  of  Nike  Apteros,  there  is  a  distinct  advance 
in  refinement  of  detail  and  delicacy  of  proportions. 
Unfortunately,  this  example  being  in  the  interior, 
there  was,  according  to  the  general  Greek  rule,  no 
complete  entablature,  the  ceiling  beams  resting  di- 
rectly upon  the  top  of  the  cap.  We  have,  therefore, 
nothing  to  show  what  this  entablature  would  have 
been  if  the  column  had  been  used  on  the  exterior, 
although  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  would  have 
been  generally  similar  to  the  entablature  of  the 
Nike  Apteros  temple,  undoubtedly  with  a  sculptured 
frieze  and  without  dentils  in  the  cornice.  From 
the  completion  of  the  Propylasa  there  is  found  no 
further  trace  of  the  simple  Ionic  order  in  Greece 
for  almost  one  hundred  years,  and  then  it  attained 


its  rather  full-blown  development  in  the  colonies, 
in  the  second  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Athene 
Polias  at  Priene,  the  mausoleum  of  Halycarnassus, 
and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Miletus 
(Figs.  XI,  XII,  XIII),  and  again  in  Greece  proper 
in  the  Philipeion  at  Olympia.  Although  these  orders 
all  vary  considerably  in  proportion  and  in  detail, 
the  idea  is  essentially  the  same.  The  volutes  are 
simply  moulded  on  the  face  and  are  connected  by 
a  downward  sweep  of  the  fillet  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Greek  Ionic,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Roman,  this  dip  in  the  fillet  being  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  a  possible  tendency  to 


XI.    Athene  Pohas  at 
Priene  Cap 


XII.    Mausoleum  of 
Halycarnassus  Cap 


appear  pinched  in  the  centre,  if  the  fillet  was  con- 
tinued horizontally.  It  also  gives  a  better  starting 
for  the  volute  itself.  The  rather  awkward  inter- 
section between  the  echinus  and  the  volute  is  usually 
concealed  by  a  palmette,  and  a  portion  at  least  of 
this  echinus  always  shows  beneath  the  cushion  on 
the  side.  The  effect  of  this  line  is  very  important 
and  the  cap  has  more  of  an  appearance  of  homo- 
geneity when  not  only  the  fillet  and  bead  and  reel 
are  visible  but  also  part  of  the  egg  and  dart  course. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  how  the 
spiral  of  the  volutes  was  laid  out  in  classic  work. 
\'arious  methods  are  given  for  obtaining  this  volute 
by  slightly  shifting  the  centres  of  the  compass, 
which,  although  difiicult  of  operation,  are  generally 
satisfactory  enough,  while  on  the  other  hand  some 
have  imagined  that  it  was  obtained  by  unwinding 
a  string  froin  an  inverted  cone.  Mention  is  made 
that  on  some  of  the  volutes  certain  marks  have 
been  found  from  which  it  is  conceived  that  the 
volutes  were  struck  directly  upon  the  stone  from, 
the  centres.  Personally,  from  a  structural  point  of 
view,  this  method  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Any- 
( Continued  on  page  181) 


XIII.     Apollo  Didymeus  at     XIV.  Plan  of  Corner  Volute. 
Rliletus  Cap  Erechtheion 


2 EMPRUNT 

DEFENSE   NATIONALE 

One  of  the  finest  posters  the  war  has  produced 


THE  ARTISTS'  CALL  TO  COLORS 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Poster 
By  AIATLACK  PRICE 

"Write  the  vision,  and  make  ii  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  run  ihat  readeth  it." — HahakkMk.  "2 


IN  April,  1917,  when  the  call  to  arms  was 
sounded  from  coast  to  coast,  in  place  of  Paul 
Revere  to  awaken  the  sleeping  countryside 
there  was  chosen  the  poster — the  only  messenger 
which  can  go  everywhere  among  us,  and  still  re- 
main everywhere  with  us. 

Never  before  has  the  poster,  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression, held  such  extraordinary  opportunity  or 
been  given  so  great  an  opportunity.  At  best  it 
used  to  offer  a  means  of  expressing  some  of  the 
more  informal  impulses  of  the  few  artists  who  were 
attracted  to  it ;  neither  artist  nor  public  took  the 
poster  seriously  until  the  year  of  the  Great  War. 

Europe  instantly  seized  upon  the  poster  as  one  of 
the  most  direct  and  valuable  of  recruiting  aids ;  in- 
stantly made  use  of  the  graphic  appeal  which  is  but 
one  of  the  poster's  peculiar  attributes. 

The  opportunity  of  the  poster  is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  every  studio  in  the  land.  The  call  is  out 
for  artists  to  rally  to  their  colors  and  enlist  their 
talents  in  the  fight  for  their  country. 

Inspiration?     When   has   there  been  a  greater? 


Because  posters  have  largely  been  used  in  the  past 
for  strictly  commercial  purposes,  many  artists  have 
failed  to  find  sufficient  interest  in  poster  design  to 
even  inquire  into  its  nature  and  possibilities. 

To-day  there  can  be  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
the  artist  to  throw  himself  into  the  creation  of 
posters  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  may 
once  have  reserved  for  great  exhibition  pictures. 
But  to  this  present  great  opportunity  of  the  poster  I 
will  return  presently,  after  commenting  as  briefly 
as  possible  upon  a  second  great  opportunity,  and 
one  which  must  be  strongly  apparent  to  all  who  are 
identified  with  the  art  of  this  country,  especially  in 
the  fields  of  commercial  art  and  art  in  the  schools. 

The  hour  is  at  hand  when  the  art  of  this  country 
can  and  must  be  emancipated  from  the  influence  of 
German  technique. 

The  issue  is  a  clean-cut  one,  and  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

German  methods  in  commercial  art  have  gained 
an  alarming  foothold  in  the  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  throughout  the  country.    And  it  requires  no 
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Stretch  of  the  imaghiation  to  see,  in  the  proinotion 
of  German  art  by  German  agents,  a  part  of  the  far- 
reaching  and  insidious  propaganda  which  was  in- 
tended to  popularize  all  things  German  until  the 
time  was  ripe  for  material  conquests. 

The  following  announcement  appeared  on  tlie 
cover  of  a  circular  describing  an  exhibition  of  Ger- 
man commercial  art,  sent  on  tour  to  libraries  and 
schools  throughout  the  country  by  a  German  com- 
pany with  offices  in  New  York : 

"Exhibition  of  German  Commercial  Art  and 
its  influence  upon  .American  Advertising." 
The  exhibition  was  opened  in  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  1915,  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Albert,  Privy  Councillor  of  the  German  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Albert  will  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  first  of  Gemiany's  most  notorious  spies 
to  be  deported  from  this  country. 

Art  has  been  said  to  be  universal — a  possession 
of  no  one  nation.  This  is  true  of  real  art,  of  the 
works  of  great  ancient  and  modern  masters.  To 
exclude  such  art,  or  to  jealously  claim  national  pos- 
session of  it  would  be  deplorably  petty. 

But  the  type  of  "German  art"  to  which  I  refer 
will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  not  to  be 
art  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  way  of  doing  things — in 
other  words,  a  technique.  And  as  a  technique  it  is 
neither  desirable  in  and  of  itself,  nor  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  its  imitation  must  inevitably  be  regarded 


BOYS!  . 

REMEMBER 


An  Australian  recruiting  poster,  strong  in  dramatic  value 

by  its  promoters  as  the  successful  culmination  of 
their  extensive  and  systematic  propaganda. 

Before  the  war  this  country  was  being  flooded 
with  specimens  of  German  commercial  art.  Stu- 
dents took  to  it,  readily  and  unthinkingly,  because 
masses  of  heavy  opaque  color  cover  up  bad  draw- 
ing, and  crude,  violent  color  schemes  distract  the 
eye  from  poor  line,  faulty  composition,  and  even 
from  absence  of  idea. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  art  teacher,  art  director 
and  art  editor,  as  well  as  of  the  judges  in  every 
poster  competition,  to  deny  consideration  to  any 
submitted  work  which  is  clearly  based  on  the  Ger- 
man commercial  art  idea.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  to  undo  the  harm  which  has  already  been  done 
in  the  spread  of  the  German  commercial  art  idea  in 
our  schools  and  art  departments. 

And  only  in  this  way  can  we  open  a  ])ath  for  the 
development  of  anything  which  can  come  to  be 
called  American  art.  Our  artists  must  design 
American  posters  instead  of  copying  German 
posters. 

I  do  not  speak  theoretically  in  this  matter,  but 
from  actual  observation  of  tendencies.  I  can  say 
specifically  that  a  number  of  drawings  sent  in  for 
the  recent  War  Savings  Stamp  poster  competition 
might,  from  their  technique  and  lettering,  have  been 
executed  in  Munich,  everything  except  the  wording 
being  essentially  German. 
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That  much  of  this  distinctly  German  technique 
appears  unconsciously  and,  no  doubt  unintention- 
ally, in  the  work  of  American  artists  and  students  is 
but  a  stronger  proof  of  the  insidiousness  with  which 
it  has  invaded  our  schools,  and  proof,  too,  of  the 
real  necessity  of  a  strong  stand  being  taken  now 
by  all  teachers,  editors  and  judges  of  commercial  and 
poster  art. 

Reverting  again  to  the  opportunity  of  the  poster, 
in  its  present  dedication  to  the  highest  purposes 
which  can  actuate  a  nation  or  an  individual — let 
our  artists  be  heard  from.  The  unknown  artist  may 
rise  to  fame  overnight  through  a  really  splendid 
poster;  the  artist  of  conspicuous  reputation  has  be- 
fore him  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  justify  that 
reputation. 

But  a  great  poster  is  not  achieved  easily.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  work  involved  must  come  be- 
fore pencil  is  taken  in  hand — must  come  through 
the  artist's  quick  intuition  and  imagination  of  the 
mind  of  his  great  audience,   the  public. 

We  have  a  legion  of  artists  who  can  draw  and 
paint  posters — but  how  few  we  have  who  can  think 
posters.  And  the  poster  which  has  been  painted 
without  thought  will  inevitably  fail  to  convey  or 
stimulate  thought. 

No  amount  of  technical  excellence  in  drawing  or 
rendering  will  take  the  place  of  strong  underlying 
thought.  The  conveying  of  a  thought  is  the  first 
and  greatest  essential  of  a  poster. 

Former  requirements  said  only  that  the  poster 
must  convey  its  message  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  be  read.  But  when  the  artist  is  painting  a 
poster  dedicated  to  any  of  the  supreme  activities  of 
this  country  at  war,  he  cannot  be  content  to  make 
a  poster  whose  message  can  or  may  be  read. 

The  artist's  imperative  duty  is  to  produce  a  poster 
so  comiielling  that  its  message  ML^ST  be  read. 


"A  striking  picture  will  stir  more  persons  than 
a  thousand  words  of  print,"  is  a  saying  which  is 
daily  gaining  ground  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
carrying  on  our  campaigns  of  patriotic  publicity. 
The  morale — the  state  of  mind — of  the  individ- 
uals in  this  country  must  be  strengthened  and  up- 
held by  the  impression  of  certain  ideas  on  the 
consciousness  of  all  of  us.  The  printed  word, 
the  spoken  word,  the  pictured  word,  must  each  be 
used  in  its  proper  place,  but  on  the  minds  of  the 
greatest  number,  the  pictured  word  will  always, 
as  it  has  for  ages  past,  produce  the  quickest,  the 
surest  and  the  most  lasting  results. 

This  Government,  following  the  example  of 
France  and  Great  Britain — has  recently  given 
commissions  in  the  anny  to  a  number  of  artists 
who  have  been  sent  to  the  front  to  depict  scenes 
and  events  which  can  be  authoritatively  presented 
to  our  people  as  a  means  of  rousing  them  to  the 
realities  of   this  war. 

The  spirit  of  the  soldier  himself  is  being 
strengthened  by  the  French  Government  through 
the  distribution  to  the  men  in  the  trenches  of  two 
million  sets  of  drawings  by  Raemaekers,  which 
show  Germany's  forty  years  of  preparation  for 
the  war. 

Here  in  this  covmtry,  our  artists  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  success  of  Recruiting,  Red 
Cross,  Food  Saving,  W.S.S.  and  Liberty  Loan 
campaigns.  Over  2000  separate  designs  in  posters 
have  already  been  put  out  as  the  most  direct  means 
of  canying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
on  the  real  issues  of  the  war. 


Editor's  Note: — The  above  was  taken  from  the 
Monograph  issued  by  the  National  Committee  of 
Patriotic   Societies. 


loUR    LA    FrAVCF. 

VERSEZ  VOTRE  OR 


LOr  Combat  FoutLaMctoire, 

A   graphic   rendering   of   the   war 
loan  idea 
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CARTOUCHE V 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  MERCY 
V     ^CIVE' 


A  direct  appeal  to  the  civiHan 


The  story  is  told  at  a  glance 


O.  l;ui.iia  AlacBride,  Decorator 

The   spirit  of  the  American  country  house  is  seen   in  its  expression   of  order   and  in  its 
intelligent  utilij^ation  of  historic  decorative  manners 


The   American  country  house  has  been   developed  along  lines  essentially   livalile   and   prac 
tical,  without  sacrifice  of  the  beautiful 
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A  typically  \ew  England  country  home 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COUNTRY  HOUSE 


Bv  CHARLES   TROWBRIDGE 


THE  instinct  to  visualize  is  common  to  most 
of  us.  We  ask  for  a  picture  to  fill  the 
mind's  eye,  and  to  typify  the  thing  we  are 
thinking  of.  Perhaps  this  mental  picture  is  largely 
symbolic,  and  is,  in  reality,  strangely  unlike  the 
actual  thing  we  have  wished  to  symbolize — but  we 
search  ever  for  the  "typical  or  the  "characteristic," 
and  with  this  coinage  we  find  mental  and  written 
intercourse  more  facile. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  an  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  mental  picture  which  might  consistently 
be  called  "the  typical  American  country  house" — 
but  the  task  has  been  a  peculiarly  ditificult  one. 
The  reason  for  this,  as  one  of  our  foremost  archi- 
tects once  pointed  out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
country,  unlike  most  European  countries,  possesses 
no  typical  climate,  no  typical  locality,  no  typical  so- 
cial order,  no  typical  national  heritage.  Is  America 
mountain  or  plain  ?  seashore  or  woodland  ?  tilled  land 
or  wilderness?  Is  it  all  bathed  in  the  sunny  climate 
of  Lower  California,  or  all  swept  by  the  gales  of 
the  Maine  coast?  It  is  all  of  these,  in  certain  locali- 
ties, and  none  of  these  in  others,  so  that  even  the 
primitive  architecture  of  the  first  pioneers  and  colo- 
nists was  not  "typical"  in  any  general  sense. 

Spanish  missionaries  built  in  the  southwest  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  French  colonists  in  Louisiana, 
Dutch  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer.sey, 


and  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  in  other  parts. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  no  "typical" 
American  domestic  architecture,  and  the  more  so 
because  of  the  recent  importation  of  such  varied 
European  types  as  the  Italian  villa,  the  French 
chateau  and  the  English  country-house,  in  all  its 
own  variety. 

National  temperament,  however,  is  a  powerful 
force,  and  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  United 
States  of  America  were  founded  have  tended  to 
unify  the  tastes  and  ideals  of  many  races  from  many 
lands  and  to  develop,  out  of  the  confusion,  a  dis- 
tinct race. 

It  is  because  of  this  great  unifying  force  that  cer- 
tain architectural  traits  have  become  so  distinctive 
as  to  evolve  themselves  into  a  "spirit,"  not  a  "style" 
which  can  consistently  be  regarded  as  American. 

The  reason  for  this,  in  architecture,  is  because  we 
are  not  so  overshadowed  by  ancient  traditions  as 
our  European  contemporaries :  we  can  borrow  a 
style  and  modify  it,  or  use  it  as  a  motif  rather  than 
as  a  literal  model.  Because  of  the  many  exigencies 
of  early  pioneer  life,  the  Americans  developed  re- 
markable qualities  of  resourcefulness  and  practical 
ingenuity — qualities  recognized  in  Europe  to-day  as 
essentially  American. 

And  with  this  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  the 
American  country  house  came  to  be  what  it  is  to- 
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day.  An  Italian  loggia,  for  example,  was  found  to 
be  available  during  the  cold  months  by  fitting  glass 
to  its  openings.  Screens  made  it  more  comfortable 
in  the  warm  months.  American  ingenuity,  and  the 
national  instinct  toward  practicality  led  to  the  per- 
fection of  such  building  equipment  as  plumbing 
fixtures,  heating  systems,  hardware.  The  American 
tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  consistently  to- 
ward making  the  externally  pleasing  dwelling  a  fine 
mechanism  of  practical  efficiency  within.  In  this 
respect,  the  European  architects  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  American  country  house. 

The  practical  has  been  combined  with  the  his- 
toric in  modern  American  furniture  and  interior 
decoration  as  in  architecture,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

It  may  seem  a  considerable  demand  upon  credul- 
ity to  assert  that  these  American  traits  make  them- 
selves felt  even  in  the  general  impression  of  the 
exterior  of  the  house — and  yet  this  is  none  other 
than  the  fact.  There  is  a  peculiar  spirit  in  the 
American  country  house,  it  might  be  called  "prac- 
ticality," but  it  is  more  than  that,  for  practicality 
alone  would  possess  little  or  no  aesthetic  value. 
But  the  blend  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  practical  is 
hard  to  define.  Perhaps  an  imaginary  comparison 
may  bring  out  the  distinction  and  the  difference. 

You  see,  from  the  road,  a  picturesque  modern 
European  country  house,  and  in  admiring  it  you 
reflect,    perhaps,   that    it   would   be    a    troublesome 


aiifair  to  keep  up.  Probably  only  one  bathroom, 
"queer"  plumbing,  many  unnecessary  passageways 
and  odd  corners  which  would  multiply  the  cares  of 
housekeeping,  open  fires  instead  of  a  heating  sys- 
tem, oil  lamps  for  light.  Perhaps  you  like  just  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  on  the  grounds  of  romance  there 
would  be  no  argument — but  such  a  preference  is 
aside  from  the  purpose  of  the  immediate  com- 
parison. 

You  see,  from  the  road,  a  modern  American 
country  house,  and  here  we  find  it  natural  to  call 
it  "typical."  It  may  be  in  any  one  of  many  adopted 
European  styles,  or  in  a  style  developed  from  the 
homes  of  our  Colonial  forefathers,  and  skillful  arti- 
fice may  have  given  to  it  all  the  semblance  of  having 
stood  for  many  generations.  But  you  know  that 
inside  there  is  a  practical,  labor-saving  plan,  hard- 
wood floors,  faultless  plumbing  in  profusion,  a 
systematic  heating  plant,  electric  light,  and  the  num- 
berless convenient  housekeeping  devices  which  so 
simplify  the  business  of  living  that  we  would  not 
even  realize  their  meaning  until  we  came  to  do  with- 
out them. 

And  the  interior  would  be  simply  and  pleasingly 
furnished  with  things  of.  familiar  form  and  ample 
European  lineage,  yet  with  that  sense  of  harmony 
and  order  and  close  relationship  to  daily  life  that  go 
to  make  up  the  elusive  entity  which  we  un- 
consciously recognize  as  the  spirit  of  the  American 
country  house. 


.\  quality   of   straightforuardiu ",   ixpio-rd   m  practical  planniiiLr,   is   a  characteristic  of  the 
Vniorican  country  house 


AMAZING  ANTIQUES  IN  YOUNG  NEW  YORK 

Bv  LUCY  CLEVELAND 


THE  "Periods,"  so-called,  in  the  history  of 
furnishing  and  of  interior  decorating  cover 
the  entire  history,  up  to  this  moment  to-day, 
of  mankind  and  of  manners.  The  origin  and 
growth  of  the  different  styles  in  the  decoration 
and  furnishing  of  palace,  or  of  mansion,  or  of  cot- 
tage— varied  man's  varied  homes — have  been  in- 
fluenced by  all  that  has  made  the  development  of 
the  peoples  of  this  earth,  their  social  life  and  their 
customs,  their  battles,  conquests  and  decline — in  a 
word,  their  rise  and  fall.  The  grandeur  of  the 
Ar^s  of  Ancient  Egypt, — 

".  .  .  When  Athens  was  not ; 
Rome?  astir  with  the  savage; 
Proud  Britain,  mud-spot 
Above    waters    foam-ploughed    by    a    Pharaoh 
brain-hot !" — 

the  Arts  of  Assyria,  of  Bagdad,  of  Byzantium  and 
of  the  Mongol  Emperors,  have  passed  into  perma- 
nence, and  influence  to-day  the  temple,  the  palace, 
the  home.  From  out  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  when  the  Gothic  types  prevailed,  interior  dec- 
orating expressing  itself  in  heavy  architectural 
forms — the  subjects  of  the  carving  in  wood-work, 
in  furniture,  being  from  the  lives  of  saints,  or 
from  metrical  romances — there  bloomed  in  Italy 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  glorious  Period  to 
which  the  splendid  development  in  interior  decora- 
ting and  furnishing  belongs,  called  the  Renaissance. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  its  creator  and  sponsor. 
It  was  the  great  Art  Movement  between  the  Me- 


diaeval and  the  Modern  world,  in  letters,  in  archi- 
tecture, and  in  the  history  of  furnishing  and  deco- 
ration. The  Renaissance  was  the  recovery  of  the 
classic  Greek  and  Roman  types  which  for  centu- 
ries had  been  submerged.  The  glorious  antique 
became  the  classic  standard.  The  movement  swept 
through  Europe,  known  as  the  French  Renaissance, 
the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  Spanish 
Renaissance.  The  Renaissance  artists  brought  back 
the  classic  mythology  into  their  carvings,  upholstery, 
satins ;  and  representations  of  the  seasons,  of  the 
elements,  grafting  this  great  movement  into  the 
national  life  according  to  its  temperament,  its  cli- 
mate, its  tendency. 

I  have  been  wandering  for  many  days,  through 
many  hours,  among  the  treasures,  antiques, — re- 
cently acquired  from  Europe  a-crumbling,  by  a 
prominent  firm.*  With  reminiscent  love  and  pang, 
one  may  renew  in  these  salons  the  years  of  delight 
and  development  amidst  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome,  the  old  dim  glories  of  Venice,  the  art  of  the 
French  Kings,  the  perfumed  folly — enchantment — 
of  the  ladies  who  were  rulers  of  kings,  the  sturdy 
and  magnificent  timbered  interiors  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan, the  Stuart,  the  Jacobean  Periods,  these  lat- 
ter overflowing  into  the  Art  of  the  Days  of  the 
Dandies,  when  you  had  your  portrait  taken  by  the 
scissors,  when  to  weep  was  extremely  fashionable. 
Nothing  so  valuable  has  as  yet  been  presented  to 
New  York  as  these  halls  to  which  I  refer,  of  an- 


The  early  Victorian  room 
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tiques  cut  right  out  from  the  afflicted  heart  of 
Europe  slashed  and  gashed — and  the  end  is  not 
yet !  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  these  rooms  of 
the  amazing  antiques,  and  exchange  Mars  for  \'enus 
and  Apollo — and  a  dash  of  the  Dandies'  punch.* 
I  shall  enter  directly  into  the  room  that  probably 
saw  a  return  from  the  revels  of  the  Regent  of 
Carlton  House.  It  is  a  Georgian  room.  You  stare. 
You  are  almost  fearful  lest  the  shade  of  Mr.  Brum- 
mell  within  one  second  will  seat  itself  in  yonder 
chair  near  the  open  hearth,  and,  with  matchless  im- 
pudence, take  a  pinch  from  the  Regent's  snuff-box. 
Or,  did  I  hear  the  grunt  of  "Old  Q."t  as  his  valet 
de  chambre  released  the  many-folded  white  necker- 
chief of  the  killing  bow  (to  the  ladies).  Note, 
slowly,  the  room.  The  walls  of  unpainted  oak:}: 
were  taken  from  a  Georgian  house  in  Argyll  Street, 
W.,  London,  a  house  near  that  beloved  Almack's 
of  the  balls  and  the  perfumed  promises. 

The  Queen  Anne  bed  is  entirely  covered  with  crim- 
son satin  damask.  The  marble  chimney-piece  is  an 
Adam§  piece.  Note  the  carving!  The  immense  por- 
trait above  the  fireplace  might  be  one  of  the  Miss 
Gunnings,  beauties  of  the  year,  when  a  London  popu- 
lace stood  on  chairs  in  Hyde  Park  to  see  their  ca- 
leche  drive  slowly  past.  The  portrait  is  of  a  Miss 
Saunders,  and  is  by  Joseph  Highmore  (1692-1710). 
Its  price  is  $850.  Note  the  fine  old  walnut  cabinet  of 
interesting  secret  drawers — O  love-letters,  or  dark 
documents !  This  cabinet  is  marked  $500.  The 
cosy,  roomy  chair  drawn  up  near  what  was  once  a 
blazing  hearth,  interested  me  almost  painfully. 
Who  sat  in  it  last!  The  chair  is  upholstered  in 
needlepoint  on  yellow  satin,  and  is  a  Queen  Anne 
bit.  It  is  marked  $950.  It  deserves  it!  But  look 
yonder,  at  an  old  Johannes  spinet  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury (1680).  The  spinet  is  of  lacquered  wood 
highly  glazed.  The  designs  upon  its  cover  are  the 
Chinese  motif.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  as 
was  the  fashion  of  the  time,  the  parts  of  the  spinet 
cases  to  be  decorated  with  a  coating  of  lacquer  were 
sent  to  China,  and  returned  when  coated.  The 
secret  of  lacquer  was  known  only  to  the  Chinese — 
afterwards  imitated  in  Europe.  This  marvellous 
old  spinet  has  arabesques  and  landscapes  on  a  gold- 
en ground.  Its  keys  still  give  out  a  ghostly  whiff 
of  melody.  The  old  spinet  is  $5,000.  W't  add,  it 
is  beyond  price.  The  popular  adoption  of  the 
Chinese  extravagant  nature  forms,  influenced  by 
Persian  charm  and  the  mathematics  of  decoration, 
can  be  attributed  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  and 
earlier  than  William  and  Mary  (1689),  under  Ma- 
zarin   (Louis  XIV.).     We  shall  see  how,  later  on. 


*  The  writer  count.i  as  her  two  most  valuable  bit.'*  of  portable 
flir^iSl'"-.  ('^  ^'"^  P"""  Regent's  recipe  for  punch  (1811); 
(2)   The  desert  Arab  Chieftan's  recipe  for  the  making  of  his  Kess- 


in  1720,  Louis  X\'.  sent  an  embassy  to  China  to 
stimulate  trade,  and  this  step  was  followed  by  a 
furore  in  decoration,  for  Chinese  stuffs.  The 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  this  old  Georgian  room  are 
very  valuable.  There  is  a  set  of  four  Venetian 
caricatures,  (1)  the  singer,  (2)  the  toper,  (3)  the 
gourmand,  (4)  the  fool.  Note  yonder  rare  portrait 
($880)  of  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.  The  gentle- 
man, in  pink  coat  and  pride,  reclines  in  an  easy,  in- 
sular way,  under  an  English  oak,  with  never  a  hint 
on  the  horizon  of  Yorktown  and  your  Uncle  Sam's 
Pine-Tree  Flag, — the  Liberty  Tree*  The  portrait 
is  by  Zoffany.  Will  you  look  into  that  large  mirror 
on  the  wall — from  Hampton  Court.  The  central 
panel  was  broken  in  transit,  but  the  border  is  old, 
old  glass.  And  yonder  is  another  mirror  of  a  fas- 
cinating, deep  border  of  Venetian  glass  richly 
worked,  so  quaint  that  as  you  gaze  into  it  you  seem 
to  see  the  faces  of  the  "First  gentlemen  in  Europe 
collar — and  cravat,"  and  the  ringlets  of  ready 
maidens. 

"France,  since  the  days  of  the  Renaissance,  has 
been  the  centre  of  the  artistic  world,"  says  Louis 
Hourtioq  ;  and  we  Amen  that  amid  our  tears  to-day. 
Going  on  through  these  halls,  we  are  walking  right 
into  the  epoch  of  the  passing  of  the  chateau  fort  into 
the  chateau  de  plaisancc  when  the  chateaux  of 
France  came  into  imperishable  being,  when  the 
glories  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  became  for- 
ever names  to  conjure  with,  and  when,  under  the 
effulgence  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  decoration 
crowned  itself  with  pomp — and  Versailles  arose ! 
splendor  culminating  in  the  elaborate  extravagance, 
— garlanded  display. — of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis 
XVI.,  the  latter  plumy  epoch  toned  down  by  the 
taste  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  her  cher  Trianon. 
The  Rcgence  was  the  uneasy,  modernizing  period 
between  Louis  XIV,  and  Louis  XV.  We  stop  be- 
fore a  magnificent,  pompous  gilded  wood  mirror- 
frame  (Louis  XIV.),  $1,000.  The  mirror-frame  is 
from  ceiling  to  floor.  We  sit  down  for  a  solid 
second  on  a  Louis  XIII.  bench,  very  valuable,  up- 
holstered in  needlepoint  on  old  velvet,  a  dimming 
delight  of  an  antique  at  a  hair-raising  price,  $450. 
Here  is  a  Louis  XV.  sofa,  at  $1,500,  upholstered 
in  Beauvais  tapestry,  low  warp,  foliage  motif. 
We  pass  Mile,  de  Lisle's  Boudoir.  No,  we  did  not 
pass  by :  we  surrendered,  we  stopped.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  my  eyes  were  wet. 

"Where  be  all  those  dear,  dead  women  of  the  gold 
hair 
Used  to  hang  and  brush  their  bosoms, 
I   feel  chilly,  and  grown  old." 


K 

t  The  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  the 
Recency. 

X  Wood-panelling  was  first  used  fo 
Henry   III.    (1216—1262). 

5  The  influence  of  the  brothers  Adan^ 
tare  and  interior  decorating  was  very  ma 
tect  to  George  III.,   was  buried  in  West 


ake    of    the 


(1762—1785)  upon  fur 
■ked.  Robert  Adam,  arc 
ninister  Abbey. 


*  The  Pine  Tree  Flag,  the  heraldic  flag  of  the  Clevelands.  the 
first  flag  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  Pine-Tree  on  a  White  Field, 
with  the  motto  "An  Apl<cal  to  Heaveu."  on  the  reverse  side  "Qui 
Transtulit  SiislincI,"  was  carried  through  Bunker  Hill  by  the  forces 
under  Major-General  Putnam,  the  writer's  ancestor.  It  was  the  en- 
sign of  the  first  floating  batteries  launched  in  the  Charles  River 
(1775).  The  first  si.x  schooners  commissioned  by  Washington 
sailed  under  the  Pine  Tree  Flag.  Thus,  it  was  the  first  flag  of  the 
young  American  Navy. 
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Wall  panels,  Chinese  motif  with  Louis  XVI.  tables 


This  boudoir  (Louis  XV.)  in  its  entirety  was 
taken  from  an  apartment  in  Paris.  One  does  not 
wonder  that  the  boiserie  is  $8,000.  It  is  a  gem,  of 
the  ornate  but  chastened  taste  that  was  to  prevail 
under  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Petit  Trianon. 
The  panelled  walls  recalled  vividly  just  that  tiny 
jewel  rimmed  around  with  the  gorgeous  strut 
{demarche  superbe)  of  the  Park  of  Versailles. 
The  gentle  coloring  appeals !  The  clock  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  of  Spanish  bronze,  a  Jouard,  a  Paris, 
still  warns  of  "Time  like  an  ever-rolling  stream." 
The  secretaire  is  just  large  enough  at  which  to 
pen  a  tormenting  billet-doux.  A  pair  of  love-birds, 
natural  colors,  caress  in  cold  china.  Their  ardors 
reproach  the  pitiless  river, — Lethe.  The  quaint 
window  at  the  farther  end  of  the  boudoir  should 
give  upon  the  Milking-Tower  of  the  Hamlet  of  the 
Petit  Trianon.  In  a  glass  of  milk  the  Bourbon 
Dynasty  was  drowned!  The  Trianon  was  the  last 
straw  in  monstrous  expenditures  which  a  famished 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  could  bear.  In  the  window's 
ingoings,  in  Mile,  de  Lisle's  boudoir,  we  looked  for 
the  grooves  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  windows  in 
the  boudoir  of  Marie  Antoinette  (formerly  Mme. 
du  Barry's  boudoir)  at  Trianon,  were  grooves  for 
mirrors  that  were  lowered  in  the  evening  (!)  by 
mechanical  means,  thus  concealing  the  windows. 
On  account  of  this  mechanism,  Marie  Antoinette's 
boudoir  received  the  name  of  the  "Cabinet  des 
glaces  mouvantes."  It  is  well  to  record  that  this 
mysterious  apparatus  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of 


the  Revolution.  Under  the  window  of  Mile,  de 
Lisle's  boudoir  there  is  a  cosy  alcove  where  there 
is  a  startlingly  broad  sofa, — couch, — luxuriously 
upholstered  in  satin,  fitted  into  the  alcove.  Instant- 
ly, we  recalled  the  divans  in  the  Alhambra,  solaces 
of  Sultans.  .  .  . 

This  pathetically  pretty,  and  most  valuable  bou- 
doir, a  harmony  in  a  flambuoyant  era,  is  of  that 
epoch  when  the  boudoir  was  more  important  than 
the  salon.  Instead  of  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the 
Era  of  Le  Roi  Soleil,  its  stateliness  of  galleries, 
and  the  true  splendor  of  decoration,  ease,  luxury 
and  licentiousness  wreathed  themselves  in  the 
temple  of  sensuality,  and  interior  decorating  became 
the  apotheosis  of  artificiality. 

In  going  on  into  the  Hall  of  Tapestries,  we  pass 
an  old  oak  chimneypiece,  an  antique  if  ever  there 
was  one !  It  might  have  come  straight  out  of 
Cardiff  Castle,  Wales,  the  Welsh  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute,  where  the  writer's  childhood  was 
spent,  a  walled  demesne,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  left  in  Europe  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry, 
restored  by  his  lordship  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling — all  except  the  old 
donjon  or  keep,  and  the  dungeons.  This  precious 
old  chimneypiece  is  marked  $1,400.  Worth  it — and 
more ! 

See  yonder  a  set  of  Chinese  panels,  hunting- 
scenes  ($2,000).  A  marvellous  room  could  be  built 
around  these  panels.  They  are  of  the  years  in  the 
Early    Eighteenth    Centun,'    when    the    East    India 
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Company,  together  with  the  travels  of  Chambers, 
influenced  all  Art,  influencing,  moreover,  the  work 
of  the  brothers  Adam,  and  Hepplewhite  and  Shera- 
ton, though  these  men  of  brilliant  parts  did  no 
lacquer  work. 

Ah,  the  Tapestries !  Needless  to  say,  they  are 
of  expansive  interest.  The  large  hall  glows  with 
them.  They  are  of  noble  Flemish,  Gobelin  and 
Arbusson  weaves.  But  I  looked  in  vain  for  pure 
Arras  panels.  Again  one  feels  the  pomp  of  the 
Grande  Monarque,  the  royal  conquests  and  the  con- 
tribution to  deathless  Art.  For  it  was  Louis  XIV. 
who  established,  under  Colbert,  the  Manufacture 
Royale  des  Meuhles  de  la  Couronne,  and  made  the 
Gobelin  and  Beauvais  works  part  of  the  royal  enter- 
prise. In  this  hall,  see  that  glowing  Flemish  tapes- 
try (one  of  a  series  of  five)  which  represents  a 
fete  champetre,  doubtless  Diana  at  the  Chase.  In 
this  brilliant  room  I  was  immediately  attracted  to 
three  magnificent  Dutch  panels,  very  large,  painted 
on  canvas,  landscapes  that  radiate  sunlight.  The 
artist  dipped  his  brush  in  high  noon,  and  imprisoned 
in  i">ermanence  one  perfect  hour. 

Come  into  this  bright  "Little  House"  (Louis 
XVI.).  Four  rooms, — salon,  bedroom  with  ad- 
joining boudoir,  living-room  and  dining-room. 
Here  we  have  a  reversion  to  the  early  classic  taste 
in  Marie  Antoinette's  regime.  No  longer  do  we 
see  the  exaggerated  curves  in  the  acanthus   from 


Louis  XV.  See  that  fascinating  little  table,  of  the 
many  secret  drawers,  that  stands  beside  the  dainty 
bed  of  the  violet  silk  coverlet.  You  may  count  up 
its  value  as  an  example  of  the  straight  legs  that 
came  in  again  when  Louis  XV.  went  out — for  its 
price  is  $385. 

Two  Louis  XV.  sofas  interested  me  very  much. 
Not  the  price — $2,500 — but  again  the  whole  flaunt- 
ing epoch  passes  before  one;  we  see  the  Rococo 
which  presented  flowers  as  large  as  your  head,  and 
unwotting  pheasants  the  size  of  timid  canary-birds. 
But,  it  was  the  Era  when  manly  man  was  led  by 
perfumed  crinolines,  with  an  actual  rose-colored 
ribbon  around  his  actual  neck.  And  then — the 
Red  plunge  of  the  Revolution.  The  thinker  pauses 
before  these  giddy  Louis  XV.  sofas,  and  broods  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Evil  as  aid  to  the  Emancipation 
of  Man. 

There  are  two  Directoire  doors  on  this  floor 
which  many  an  artist  has  pronounced  the  finest 
thing  in  the  generous  exhibit.  These  doors  ($2,000) 
can  be  used  for  communicating  doors  between  lordly 
rooms,  or  for  bookcases.  Our  mouth  waters.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  doors  is  very  fine, — Cupid's 
Arrows  and  Flaming  Hearts. 

"Directoire."  Does  the  reader  intelligently  rec- 
ognize the  term  as  applied  to  Interior  Furnishing, 
to  Decoration  ?  The  Directory  was  the  Period  in 
French  History,  1795-1799,  which  immediately  fol- 
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lowed  the  National  Convention  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, when  Barras  had  chosen  as  his  lieutenant  a 
young  general  who  had  performed  important  ser- 
vices before  Toulon,  Napoleon  Bonaparte!  The 
Counsel  of  Ancients  and  that  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
organized  on  the  27th  of  October,  elected  as  Direc- 
tors of  the  Republic  five  regicides  who  had  voted  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  This  Period,  the  Directory, 
more  fittingly  called  Transition,  has  that  genius  the 
great  David — he  who  had  sided  with  the  extreme 
party  of  Robespierre,  and  had  been  twice  thrown 
into  prison — exercising  an  influence  not  only  on  the 
politics  but  on  the  furniture  of  the  day,  the  styles, 
etc.  Surely,  David's  Recamier  au  sofa  is  too  well- 
known  to  comment  on.  The  styles  that  had  pre- 
vailed with  the  Bourbon  kings  were,  of  course,  not 
acceptable  in  the  new  political  atmosphere,  and  the 
enormous  genius  of  David  found  instant  recogni- 
tion of  his  classic  revival.  His  art  was  Pompeiian 
idealized.  And  this  charming  and  delicate  classicism 
came  over  into  the  sturdy  and  stirring  times  of  the 
First  Consul  and  of  the  First  Empire,  when  Napo- 
leon— master-patron  of  Arts,  and  of  David  the 
painter — may  be  said  to  have  been  the  introducer 
of  the  inspiration  of  "Egypt"  into  furniture  types. 
Let  the  reader  recall  the  Empire  Room  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  God  save  it !  we  cry  out  to-day.  If  Art 
perishes,  there  sinks  humanity ! 

The  imposing  chandelier  in  that  Empire  Room  at 
Fontainebleau  brings  me  to  speak  at  once  of  the 
Crystal  Room.  It  looks  as  if  the  Fairies'  little  fin- 
gers had  tingled  at  it,  and  they  had  skipped  away — 
so  light,  so  soft.  .  .  .  The  girandoles  of  the  large 
branches  resembling  bunches  of  flowers  are  worthy 


of  the  days  of  the  (Grande  Monarque,  and  of  halls 
where  ladies  commanded  five  feet  across  for  the 
hem  of  the  robe  to  sweep,  where  men  bowed  from 
the  waist-line — and  "Hello!"  was  as  yet  mercifully 
a  dead  one.  The  crystal  balls  and  lustres  in  this 
room  are  very  beautiful,  as  are  the  smaller  mirrors. 
We  pause,  with  interest,  at  the  delightful  Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  furniture  in  the 
large  hall  leading  out  from  the  Crystal  Room.  And 
what  is  a  "Chippendale"?  Briefly,  the  elder  Chip- 
pendale came  to  England  before  the  death  of 
George  I.  (1727),  and  immediately  started  to  make 
furniture  upon  the  Queen  Anne  style.  The  Queen 
Anne  style  (1702-1712)  was  thoroughly  Dutch,  and 
had  a  distinct  style.  During  the  Queen  Anne  Period 
the  fashionable  woods  were  walnut,  beach,  holly, 
birch  and  yew.  But  Chippendale's  son  had  absorbed 
the  French  taste  of  the  Louis  XV.  and  so  in  a  Chip- 
pendale piece  we  see  the  mixture  of  Louis  XV.  at 
its  best.  The  square  legs  of  a  Chippendale  chair 
came  in  about  1750.  In  the  Chippendale  chairs  the 
splat  invariably  comes  down  to  the  back  part  of  the 
seat,  reinforcing  and  strengthening  the  back,  while 
the  backs  of  Hepplewhite  and  Sheraton  chairs  are 
above  the  chair  seat,  always.  In  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon  you  will  see  a  ladder-back 
Chippendale  chair,  which  was  a  form  common  in 
Colonial  days.  Hepplewhite  chair  backs  were  oval 
or  shield-shaped,  had  a  curved  top,  and  never  came 
down  to  the  seat.  We  stop  at  a  charming  Hepple- 
white secretaire,  or  desk,  of  the  high  glass  doors, 
innumerable  shelves,  countless  drawers.  There 
were  no  safety  deposit  vaults  in  these  days,  there- 
fore  secretaires  were  the  onlv   strong  boxes. 


A  painted  screen  by  Guy  Ariioux  of  Paris 
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Our  heart  leaped  up  as  we  lowered  our  back  to 
inspect  the  objets  d'art  in  the  Spanish  Department. 
The  Spanish  ceramics !  Daniel  Zuloaga!  We  stud- 
ied Spanish  with  the  chum,  in  Spain,  of  the  great 
Zuloaga, — Igiiacio  Zuloaga, — nephew  of  this  gentle- 
man, the  celebrated  ceramist,  who  walked  into 
immortality  in  the  canvas  of  Zuloaga,  and  went  for- 
ever into  the  Luxembourg,  Paris.  Daniel  Zuloaga 
is  head  of  the  pottery  revival  at  Segovia.  He  is 
known  in  his  own  city  as  "el  alquimista  de  San  Juan 
de  los  Caballeros."  Throughout  Spain  he  is  called 
"el  gran  ceramico."  Don  Daniel  is  a  painter  as  well 
as  a  potter.  These  graceful,  dark  and  lurid  \ases 
are  signed  with  his  name. 

Love.  In  these  glum  days  of  ^Materialism,  or  of 
fevered  Patriotism,  when  Laughter  is  tiie  Eighth 
Deadly  Sin,  and  not  a  '~  ortal  save  two, — a  French 
savant  and  myself, — seem  to  see  the  comical  side 
of  this  world-smash,  it  were  well  to  cultivate  the 
Chiefest  of  these,  which  is  Love!  I  hastened  through 
the  halls  of  the  antiques  of  John  Wanamaker's. 
toward  the  Early  Victorian  Room,  where  I  knew  I 
would  get  a  whiff  of  Byron,  and  turn  a  page  of  Lady 
Blessington's  Keepsake, — that  dear  undying  book 
( boimd  in  half  calf)  for  quiet  bedroom  devotions. 
And  I  stood  at  the  entrance  of  this  masterly  Early 
Victorian  Room,  and  I  laughed  till  I  was  weak. 
Byron  would  have  had  to  borrow  a  handkerchief 
from  that  beautiful  minx,  Idit,  Lot's  Wife,  who 
turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt — tears.  Yes,  with  eyes 
moist,  Byron,  thoii  wouldst  have  raged  in  thy  match- 
less quatrains  at  Charm  &  Womanhood  fleeing  be- 
fore the  martial  tread  of  Mrs.  Professor!  We  can 
look  back,  without  any  fear  of  fdit's  fate,  at  the 
ladies  of  1820-1840  who  handled  these  antiques  in 
this  delightful  room.  The  screen  in  front  of  the 
hearth  is  in  worsted  cross-stitch,  moimted  on  three 
legs,  and  it  hitches  up  and  down — ye  gods ! — to 
shade  the  ladies'  faces  in  front  of  the  fire — from 
various  fires.  The  centre  table  is  set  out  with  im- 
possible shell  baskets  done  in  probable  patterns, — 
hearts.  "Give  us  a  little  more  heart !"  cried  Mrs. 
Skewton.  It  is  the  only  lever,  Mrs.  Professor,  of  1917. 
The  polls  won't  build  up  a  dying  fireside.  Look  at 
yonder  card-table.  The  chairs  around  it  are  done  in 
loving  worsted-work,  and  you  sit  on  your  own 
adored  one ;  for  it  was  an  era  when  ladies  had  time 
for  home ;  when  Hearts,  not  Clubs,  were  Trumps 
on  the  card-table  of  life.  Here  is  a  most  valuable 
portrait,  a  full-length,  of  a  lady  if  ever  there  was 
one, — hoopskirt,  bodice,  ringlets  that  doubtless 
swept  the  harp,  and — decolletee  according  to  Vic- 
toria. The  lady  looks  into  your  face  "till  your 
heart  is  like  to  break,"  for  the  Romantic  Era  oblit- 
erated by  the  buzz-saw.  I  wish  someone  would 
draw  me  Uncle  Satn  in  love.  But,  who  could  he 
love  to-day?  The  lady  of  to-day  is  too  busy  to 
hear  her  breastworks,  and  to-morrow  she's  going 


The  Louis  XVI.  table 

to  be  buzzier — for  she's  going  to  be  President! 
Hooray ! 

I  retired  to  the  mortuary  picture  in  the  corner 
of  this  pensive  room.  Talk  of  buying  a  ticket  for 
the  latest  comedy!  Come  hither,  and  weep  your 
eyeglasses  oft — with  laughter.  But,  easily  one  of 
the  rarest  bits,  in  positive  value,  in  all  this  valu- 
able collection  is  the  mortuary  picture :  a  sentimen- 
tal cemetery ;  a  tomb,  a  tree.  The  tree ! — in  natu- 
ral colors,  it  starts  its  roots  in  a  Heart,  and  it 
travels  upward  to  the  skies,  each  redundant  branch 
an  abundant  child.  Latest  birth,  1791.  Under  the 
touching  old  picture,  valuable  as  the  Family  Bible 
and  Family  Prayers,  there  are  verses, — piety  and 
anagram,  till  in  your  throat  chokes  that  greatest 
gift,  and  the  first-born  of  the  gods, — Laughter  and 
Tears.  You  feel  a  vague  stir  at  the  heart.  "Where 
is  'Piety'?"    Ah,  autre  temps,  autre  moeurs! 

As  I  leave  these  ateliers  of  antiques,  I  am  won- 
dering as  a  philosopher,  which  "Period"  the  reader 
would  choose  for  interior  decoration  and  furnish- 
ing, if  permitted  by  King  Midas  to  buy  liberally  to- 
day. Interior  decorating,  to-day,  as  in  the  passing 
of  the  pomp  of  kings,  and  the  ambitions  of  Leaders 
of  Men,  and  the  lyric  days  of  Love,  is  the  outward 
md  visible  sign  of  the  inward  and  invisible  You. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  WOOD 
BLOCK  PKINTEKS  IN  COLOK 


By  PEYTON  BOSWELL 


OF  deeper  sig^iificance  than  is  recognized  at 
first  thought,  is  the  development  within  the 
last  few  years  of  a  school  of  American 
artists  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  making 
of  wood  block  prints  in  color.  Insignificant  almost 
in  price,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  art,  their 
work,  because  of  this  fact,  means  much  to  the 
artistic  life  of  the  country — more,  perhaps,  than 
some  lines  of  endeavor  that  are  accorded  dignified 
acceptance. 

The  wood  block  printers  in  color  are  producing 
art  of  the  finest  type — art  that  is  bound  to  have  a 
permeating  influence  in  the  development  of  the  love 
of  beauty  in  America.  And  their  work  is  typically 
American,  despite  the  fact  that  the  movement  no 
doubt  owes  its  origin,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  great 
interest  that  has  grown  up  in  Japanese  color  prints. 
Some  of  the  new  work,  it  is  true,  is  frankly  in- 
spired by  the  Japanese,  but  even  this  is  American 
in  essence.  It  carries  the  lightsomeness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  oriental  color  to  the  West. 

This  group  of  American  wood  block  printers  in 
color  is  small  in  size,  comprising  little  more  than  a 
score  of  artists  who  have  so  far  achieved  things 
worth  while.  However,  their  work,  which  is  in- 
tensely decorative,  is  already  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. Not  that  a  collectors'  cult  has  arisen — the 
work  is  too  new  for  that — but  the  new  color  prints 
fill  a  distinct  want,  smd  especially  in  the  home.  They 


occupy  a  middle  ground  between  the  art  demands 
of  the  wealthy  and  those  of  the  poor,  and  satisfy 
both.  Many  of  the  prints  would  grace  my  lady's 
boudoir  or  add  cheer  to  a  morning  room,  because, 
although  not  costing  much,  they  are  real  art  and 
fulfill  their  mission  to  be  decorative  and  to  bring 
happiness.  Many  others  would  add  just  the  artistic 
touch  needed  to  the  walls  of  a  bungalow  or  to  the 
especially  appointed  rooms  of  a  country  home. 

But,  most  important  of  all,  is  the  place  which 
the  color  print  can  be  made  to  take  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  cannot  afford  paintings,  but  who,  doing 
the  obvious  thing,  have  covered  their  walls  with 
the  inartistic  hodge-podge  that  can  be  bought, 
"beautifully  framed",  by  the  van  load  at  the  depart- 
ment stores  and  the  notion-shops.  It  is  when  seen 
in  this  light  that  the  little  group  of  American  wood 
block  color  engravers  appear  as  veritable  mission- 
aries and  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  those  art 
movements  which  of  late  years  have  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  handicraft  idea  and  to  wean  the  people 
away  from  their  too  manifest  hankering  for  ma- 
chine-made art. 

In  the  golden  age  of  Japanese  color  engraving, 
when  Hokusai  and  Utamaru  and  their  colleagues 
were  turning  out  the  thousands  of  beautiful  prints 
now  so  dearly  prized  by  collectors,  they  were  pre- 
eminently the  artistic  creators  for  the  masses  of 
Japan.    Paintings  on  silk  adorned  the  homes  of  the 
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wealthy  Nipponese,  while  the  common  people  just 
as  dearly  loved  the  prints  turned  out  by  the  special- 
ists in  wood  and  paper.  Succeeding  generations 
acknowledged  that  there  was  just  as  much  beauty 
and  art  in  the  prints  as  in  the  paintings,  and  often- 
times more. 

So  plentiful  did  these  beautiful  prints  become  in 
Japan  that  they  were  used  even  as  wrapping  paper. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  art  history  that  America 
owes  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese  print  to  the 
fact  that  ceramics  and  carvings  were  shipped  to 
this  country  wrapped  in  some  of  them.  Prints  now 
almost  priceless  in  the  collector's  eyes  were  rescued 
in  wads  and  rolls  from  packing  cases  where  they 
had  been  used  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  vases  and 
bowls  and  lacquered  boxes. 

Just  as  the  Japanese  print  arose  from  the  demand 
for  decoration  in  the  tiny  and  airy  little  homes  of 
Japan,  the  American  color  print  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  bungalow  and  the  country  home, 
where  it  affords  great  possibilities  for  beautiful  and 
individual  effects.  Nearly  always  it  has  the  out- 
doors for  its  motif,  and  its  very  simplicity  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  simple  appointments  of  country  life. 

Then  again  it  brings  the  outdoors  and  the  sun- 
shine into  city  homes,  all  the  way  from  dining  room 
to  bedroom,  and  anywhere  except  where  art  of  a 
more  stately  nature  is  demanded  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  things. 

The  art  season  now  closing  has  afforded  the  color 
print  artists  recognition  which  they  have  never  had 
before.  At  least  one  big  Fifth  avenue  gallery  has 
realized  the  importance  of  their  work  and  has  made 
a  specialty  of  it.  Several  score  of  their  creations 
have  been  shown  in  a  special  exhibition  at  the 
Ehrich  Galleries,  in  which  twenty-four  artists  were 
represented. 
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The  prints  ran  the  whole  gamut  from  the  sub- 
tleties and  careful  work  of  the  old  school  to  the 
distortions  for  effect  and  the  color  stridencies  of  the 
new.  For  instance  on  one  wall  were  four  examples 
of  pure  beauty  by  the  pioneer  American  color  block 
engraver,  Mr.  Arthur  Dow,  who  uses  positive  tones 
that  are  yet  soft  and  blending,  and  on  another  wall 
was  a  collection  of  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Nord- 
felt,  whose  "Bathers",  with  its  mass  treatment  of 
the  human  body  and  its  extravagant  use  of  comple- 
mentary curves,  is  a  work  calculated  to  evoke  cen- 
'iure  in  some  quarters  and  vigorous  praise  in 
others. 

Mr.  Dow's  "Willows",  beautiful  of  design,  is  rich 
with  the  declining  sun,  and  a  little  print  called  "The 
Derelict",  whose  theme  is  an  old  row  boat  aban- 
doned in  a  waste  of  marsh,  presents  the  softest 
greens  and  yellows  with  just  a  hint  of  carnation. 

Mr.  R.  Ruzicka,  who  works  in  hard  wood,  with 
a  different  block  for  each  color,  is  also  of  the  old 
school.  "Manhattan",  a  glimpse  of  the  lower  island 
from  the  bay,  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  "Pal- 
isades" is  notable  for  its  romance  and  its  emotional 
values,  with  its  slim  bare  tree  and  its  snow  covered 
ground  and  sky  line  blue  in  the  distance  where  the 
Hudson  bends.  The  same  system  of  different 
blocks  is  used  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Eaton,  who,  with  a 
feeling  for  color  inspired  by  Japan,  presents  "Early 
Sunshine",  of  golden  tone,  and  "Early  Moonrise", 
printed  in  the  deepest  of  blue.  The  romance  of 
moonlight  is  used  by  Miss  Alice  Smith  in  her 
"Moonflower  and  Hawk  Moth",  delicate  and  pale, 
(Continued  on  page  188) 
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INFOKMAL  FURNITUKE  FOR  PORCH 
AND  INDOORS 


FADS  in  furniture  design  are  ephemeral,  and 
we  are  fortunate  if  we  are  not  lured  into 
taking  them  up.  The  desire  for  novelty  is 
more  likely  to  produce  bad  design  than  good,  for 
the  designer  or  manufacturer  who  seeks  novelty 
as  his  sole  aim  is  prone  to  run  to  extremes  and  to 
forget  his  artistic  traditions.  Mission  and  Art 
Nouveau  atrocities  have  come  and  gone,  and  we 
continually  hark  back  to  the  period  styles  when 
we  desire  something  substantial  and  sure. 

But  there  is  a  danger  in  being  too  conservative. 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the  new 
should  necessarily  be  bad,  though  it  often  is,  and 
those  of  us  who  yield  too  far  to  reactionary  ten- 
dencies may  find  that  we  have,  in  our  ultra-con- 
servatism, rejected  something  worth  while,  some- 
thing which  marks  a  real  advance  in  mobiliary  art. 
The  true  criterion  by  which  to  judge  a  novelty  is 
found  in  determining  whether  it  serves  some  useful 
or  decorative  purpose  more  successfully  than  what 
has  gone  before. 

Of  all  the  furniture  introductions  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  probably  wicker  most  completely 
meets  that  test.  It  is  not  a  twisting  of  some  well- 
established  style  into  new  and  strange  forms.  It 
is  a  definitely  justifiable,  legitimate  medium,  pos- 
sessing qualities  which  no  other  material  possesses, 
executed  in  a  manner  natural  to  the  material. 
Wicker  furniture  is  comfortable,  decorative,  reas- 
onably inexpensive,  durable  when  well  made, 
suited  to  many  domestic  purposes ;  there  is  a 
reason  for  its  existence.  Let  us  consider  these 
characteristics  a  little  more  in  detail,  for  useful- 
ness, beauty,  and  durability  are  the  qualities  by 
which  all   furniture  should  be  judged. 

In  one  sense,  wicker  furniture  is  by  no  means 


a  new  creation.  The  idea  probably  originated  in 
the  Orient,  and  wicker  furniture  was  imported 
into  England  and  America  in  the  early  days  of 
East  Indian  shipping.  In  Europe  the  old  art  of 
wattling  goes  back  to  Roman  days.  But  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  much  has 
been  made  of  it  in  modern  homes.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  it  has  been  devel- 
oped from  a  make-shift  porch  furnishing  into 
something  suitable  for  the  entire  house. 

To-day  there  are  many  manufacturers  using 
many  materials.  Willow,  rattan,  cane,  reed,  bam- 
boo, and  various  grasses  are  all  included  in  the 
term  wicker ;  furniture  made  of  these  materials  is 
all  of  a  similar  type.  Bamboo,  rattan,  cane  and 
other  materials  are  still  imported  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands  and  from  China,  but  our  best  furniture 
is  made  from  native  materials.  Willow  formerly 
came  from  Belgium  and  France,  but  an  excellent 
quality  is  now  grown  in  York  County,  Pa.,  and 
elsewhere.  We  also  use  native  reeds,  and  tough 
prairie  grass  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  boggy 
lands   of   Minnesota   and  Wisconsin. 

The  nature  of  the  material  is  such  that  a  large 
part  of  the  work  is  necessarily  done  by  hand.  This 
insures  careful  finish  and  the  charming  results  from 
the  more  primitive  methods  of  craftsmanship.  In 
wicker  furniture  of  the  best  type,  we  are  spared 
t^at  crude  machine-made  look  which  mars  so  many 
of  our  modern  products. 

Manufacturers  have  learned  to  construct  their 
framework  so  that  it  is  stout  and  strong.  We 
have  no  more  of  those  rickety  willow  chairs  that 
used  to  collapse  after  being  used  for  a  short  time 
by  a  heavy  person.  A  framework  of  willow  or 
other   light   wood   is    stoutly   joined    together,    and 


INFORMAL  FURNITURE  FOR  PORCH  AND  INDOORS 


this  is  further  reinforced  by  the  covering  of  wicker. 
The  grass,  reeds  or  willow  withes  are  \voven  upon 
this  framework  in  close  or  open  mesh  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  decorative 
effects.  The  result  is  a  strong,  durable  piece  of 
furniture,  light  to  move  about,  elastic  and  un- 
equaled  for  comfort,  with  a  surface  which  is  not 
easily  marred  or  scratched  and  that  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  damp  cloth.  The  necessity  for  handwork 
keeps  it  out  of  the  cheap  class  of  furniture,  and 
yet  the  average  prices  are  moderate. 

Wicker  furniture  comes  in  the  natural  colors  of 
grass,  reed  or  willow,  and  is  also  stained  and  enam- 
eled. White,  cream,  ivory,  pale  gray,  green,  and 
brown  are  among  the  popular  colors,  though  there 
is  really  no  limitation.  The  colors  soak  into  the 
material  like  dye,  and  so  are  permanent.  The 
decorative  possibilities,  in  fact,  are  endless,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  harmonious  upholster- 
ings.  It  is  this  possibility  of  variety  which  makes 
wicker  furniture  as  suitable  for  the  living-room  of 
the  city  houses  as  for  the  porch  of  the  summer 
bungalow ;  it  is  all  a  matter  of  treatment. 

The  forms  in  which  we  find  wicker  furniture 
are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  material.  The 
other  day  I  picked  up  a  catalogue  of  willow  fur- 
niture dated  1895.  Nothing  could  be  more  hor- 
ribly ornate,  more  foolishly  cluttered  with  meaning- 
less scrolls  and  excrescences.  We  have  advanced 
a  long  way  since  that  time.  Our  designers  have 
worked  largely  without  precedent  to  guide  them, 
but  they  have  evolved  a  genuine  style.  Our  better 
designs,  largely  of  German  or  Austrian  origin,  are 
simple  but  not  austere,  their  broad,  flowing  lines 
suggesting  ease.  The  best  design  for  wicker  is 
that  which  suggests  the  flexibility  of  the  material 
— broad  surfaces  and  flowing  curves.  Wicker 
should  not  be  tortured  into  shapes  which  are  not 
in  some  degree  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial. It  should  be  treated  more  as  a  woven  fabric 
than  as  a  wood. 


Courtesy  of  Reed  Shop 

Reed  flower  table,  an  interesting  new  design 


rtesy  of  Jos.   H.  McHug 
The  natural  willow  is  here  used  with  pleasing  results 

Almost  every  sort  of  furniture  may  now  be  had 
in  wicker — chairs,  sofas,  tables,  desks,  bookcases, 
swings,  tea-wagons,  couches  and  settles,  sewing- 
tables  and  smokers'  stands,  tabourettes,  Bar  Har- 
bor or  beach  chairs,  and  complete  sets  for  library, 
bed- room,  dining-room,  etc.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  pieces  made  in  wicker,  such  as  plant  stands, 
wood  baskets,  lamps,  jardinieres,  candle  shades, 
vases,  bird  cages,  etc.  The  chief  danger  is  in  using 
wicker  for  objects  to  which  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
such  as  clock  cases  and  hat  trees. 

Wicker  furniture  is  still  imported  from  the 
Orient  to  some  extent,  notably  Manila  or  Philip- 
pine chairs,  with  their  great,  flaring  backs,  and 
Canton  chairs  and  stands  with  hour-glass  shaped 
supporters  in  place  of  legs.  Some  American  manu- 
facturers have  adapted  this  Canton  design. 

The  appropriateness  of  wicker  furniture  for 
porch,  sun-parlor,  summer  bungalow,  or  yacht  is 
obvious.  Gradually,  however,  it  has  been  making 
its  way  into  other  parts  of  the  house.  One  does 
not  need  to  have  a  room  furnished  entirely  in 
wicker.  A  few  pieces  contrast  pleasantly  with 
more  formal  furnishings,  adding  a  note  of  comfort 
and  seldom  suggesting  discord,  though  of  course  it 
is  out  of  place  in  a  rootu  furnished  strictly  in  a 
])eriod  style.  W'e  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
eclectic  principle  in  home- furnishing.  And  above 
all,  wicker  furniture,  with  the  appropriate  uphols- 
terings,  offers  an  opportunity  for  color  treatments 
which  is  impossible  with  heavier  and  more  sombre 
materials. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  ROMAN  LADY 
By  Francesco  Penni,  1488-1528 

Penni  was  one  of  Raphael's  Roman  pupils 
and  approaches  his  master,  particularly  as 
a  draftsman,  more  closely  than  any  other 
painter  who   followed  the  young  Urnbrian 


THE  Metropolilan  Museum  of  Art  has  just 
acquired  from  the  firm  of  Demotte  what  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
Gothic  art  ever  brought  to  America.  Both  the  art 
concern  and  the  Museum  are  observing  strict  secrecy 
in  the  matter,  but  it  is  known  that  the  Museum  of- 
ficials intend  to  make  a  public  announcement  con- 
cerning the  acquisition  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Bulletin,  when  the  work  will  be  illustrated  and 
authoritatively  described.  The  specimen  is  said  to 
be  noteworthy  both  because  of  its  beauty  and  its  im 
portance. 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  great  growth  of 
interest  in  this  country  in  Gothic  art.  The  pitiful 
destruction  of  so  many  fine  Gothic  examples  by  the 
Germans  has  introduced  a  sentimental  element  to 
that  which  already  was  endeared  to  art  lovers  for 
its  beauty  and  purity.  As  if  in  response  to  this  in- 
crease in  interest  in  this  country,  the  firm  of 
Demotte,  recognized  in  Paris  as  authorities  on 
Gothic  art,  during  the  last  season  established  a 
branch  in  New  York  City,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  J.  Vigouroux.  The  firm  brought  many  fine 
pieces  of  Gothic  art  to  New  York,  and  both  private 
collectors  and  the  officials  of  American  museums 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  studv  the 
collection. 

The  sale  of  art  from  France  in  this  country  is 
being  encouraged  by  the  French  Government,  as 
one  way  to  help  restore  the  balance  of  trade  which, 
because  of  war  conditions,  has  been  greatly  on  the 
side  of  America. 


The  sculiitor  in  depicting  Mrs.  Bock  has  been 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  dignity  and  matronly 
charm  which  he  has  managed  to  convey  in  a  very 
decorative  manner.     Pietro  in  the  last   few  years, 


The  bust  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bock  is  amongst  the 
most  recent  work  by  C.  S.  Pietro,  who  for  many 
years  has  been  achieving  fame  in  New  York  for  the 
quality  and  distinction  of  his  statuary.  Mrs.  Bock, 
of  Toledo,  was  hostess  in  April  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
life-size  statue  of  the  great  naturalist,  John  Bur- 
roughs, which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bock 
with  the  intention  of  having  it  placed  upon  a  huge 
boulder  on  a  terrace  in  his  grounds  overlooking  the 
Ohio  River.  Upon  second  thoughts  he  decided  that 
this  living  portrait  of  a  great  man  would  serve  a 
better  purpose  if  presented  to  the  town.  The  Toledo 
Museum  joyfully  accepted  the  gift,  and  the  Director 
and  Mrs.  George  Stevens  arranged  a  fete  day  com- 
bining Arbor  Day  and  the  Naturalist's  82nd  birth- 
day, to  which  John  Burroughs  was  specially  invited, 
the  occasion  being  marked  by  numerous  patriotic 
speeches  and  the  presence  of  all  the  children  of 
Toledo  from  near  and  far,  about  40,000,  and  some 
10,000  adults. 


Courtesy  of  Demotte 

Early  14th  century  sculpture.  School  of  L'lle-de-France, 
similar  in  character  to  that  secured  by  the 
Metropolitan 
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Courtesy  of  Reinhardt  Galleries 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bock— By  C.  S.  Pietro 

besides  many  flights  into  the  realms  of  ideal  sculp- 
ture, has  perpetuated  in  marble  and  bronze  a  great 
many  men  and  women  of  premier  importance,  as  for 
instance  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft;  Mrs.  Shepard  and  her 
nieces,  the  Gould  children;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Vanderbilt 
and  her  little  son ;  Professor  Muir ;  Professor  Os- 
born;  Enrico  Caruso;  Professor  Van  Hise;  and 
J.  P.  Morgan — to  mention  but  a  few. 

This  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Bock  combines  dignity 
with  refinement  of  treatment,  the  quality  of  flesh 
and  a  sense  of  color  being  commendable  features 
of  a  finely  executed  commission. 


Portraits  of  Generals  Foch,  Jofifre,  Haig  and 
Pershing,  by  Le  Grand  Cameron,  wife  of  Col. 
George  H.  Paine,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  front,  are  exhibited  for 
two  weeks  at  the  gallery  of  Paul  A.  Thurnysen, 
Windsor  Arcade.  The  sketches  were  made  from 
life. 

Mrs.  Paine  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
fighters  and  therefore  it  is  only  natural  that  her 
painting  should  be  best  exemplified  in  the  por- 
trayal of  heroic  figures.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
the  late  General  Francis  Hawks  Cameron,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  of  Eugenie  Le 
Grand,  the  noted  Alabama  beauty  of  a  former  gen- 
eration. Her  mother  was  born  at  the  court  of 
Napoleon   HL,   and   Empress   Eugenie,   who   stood 


godmother  and  whose  name  she  bears.  Her  father 
was  a  descendant  of  the  great  Sir  Evan  Cameron, 
of  Lochiel,  Inverness,  Scotland,  and  a  first  cousin 
of  the  present  Chieftain  and  Lady  Hermione. 

Watson's  "Americans  of  Royal  Lineage"  records 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Paine  as  "descended  from 
Cedric,  nine  generations  having  preceded  him,  who 
founded  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  in  519  A.  D.  The 
present  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  consecrated  in 
1093,  stands  on  the  same  spot  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  house  of  Cedric.  Such  queenly  grandmothers 
as  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Isabella  of  France,  and 
Annabella  of  Scotland  are  noted  figures  of  interest 
in  the  ancestry  of  this  American  artist.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Camerons  of  Lochiel  with  the  Royal 
house  of  Stuart  is  one  well  known  to  history. 


"CAMOUFLAGE"    IN    WAR    AND    NATURE 

THE  Exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  Messrs. 
Thayer  which  was  opened  on  June  20th 
at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  in  West  4th 
Street,  is  especially  significant  at  this  time.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  circular :  The  word 
camouflage  is  heard  in  the  land.  Turn  where  one 
will,  one  hears  or  reads  in  the  intimate  vernacular 
this  word  which  but  a  year  ago  was  a  mysterious 
foreigner  and  new  arrival  in  our  midst. 

Everybody  knows  about  camouflage  these  days ; 
but  how  many  Americans  know  the  real  origin  of 


Courtesy  of 
"The    Discovery   of   America' 
.\   Gobelin  tapestry  woven   for  Louis  XV. 
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it  all?  The  origin,  that  is,  of  the  thing  itself,  back 
of  the  name.  The  name,  new  in  this  use,  is  of 
French  slang  origin,  but  the  thing  itself  is  primarily 
an  American  creation,  and  the  work  neither  of 
warriors  nor  army  experts,  but  of  a  distinguished 
artist,   Abbott    H.    Thayer. 

"Concealing-coloration"  is  what  the  thing  was 
called  before  it  acquired  its  captivating  new  French 
nickname.  "Concealing-coloration  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom"  is  the  title  of  the  book,  widely  but  never 
popularly  known,  which  lies  at  the  back  of  this 
whole  camouflage  business.  An  earlier  essay  by 
Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer  entitled  "The  Law  Which 
Underlies  Protective  Coloration,"  containing  in  un- 
expanded  form  most  of  the  essentials  of  the  book, 
was  published  in  "The  Auk"  in  1896,  and  shortly 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  book  itself,  published 
by  the  Macmillans  in  1909,  was  written  by  Abbott 
Thayer's  son,  Gerald  H.  Thayer,  and  illustrated  by 
both  father  and  son,  with  other  collaborators.  In 
America  this  book  encountered  a  good  deal  of  bit- 
ter criticism;  but  with  a  majority  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  the  Old  World  it  was  immediately 
rated  as  a  classic  in  its  field. 

"Your  book  has  convinced  us  all,"  said  Professor 
Herdman,  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  to  Mr. 
Abbott  Thayer  in  December,  1915.  And  he  added 
that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  the 
naturalists  of  Great  Britain  to  sign  a  joint  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  believed  Mr.  Thayer's 
unique  knowledge  of  protective  coloration  could  be 
made  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  War  Department. 
No  such  step  was  necessary,  however,  since  "con- 
cealing-coloration" (not  yet  nicknamed  camouflage 
^at  least  outside  of  France)  based  upon  the  book, 
was  already  doing  war-service  of  various  kinds  both 
on  land  and  sea. 

This  was  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  several 
other  British  scientists,  notably  Professor  J.  Gra- 
ham Kerr  of  Cambridge  and  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the 
Government  create  a  special  bureau  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  "Thayer's  Concealing  Coloration"  to  use  in 
war. 

Much  of  the  direct  adapting  to  war-use  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  Abbott  Thayer  himself.  More  and 
more  of  the  formulae  and  devices  submitted  by 
him  to  the  French  and  English  have  been  reappear- 
ing in  real  service.  And  the  genius  of  French  and 
other  artists  at  the  front  and  elsewhere  has  added 
countless  special  or  local  adaptations  and  develop- 
mentsr — of  this  strange  art  of  Yankee  origin  which 
the  world  now  knows  as  Camouflage.  From  time 
to  time,  again,  startling  evidence  comes  to  light  that 
Germany  has  studied  the  Thayers'  book  with  par- 
ticular understanding. 

Certain  old-time  critics  of  the  Concealing-colora- 
tion book  may  be  tempted  to  dispute  some  of  the 


claims  above  set  forth.  One  can  imagine  their 
asking  in  characteristic  fashion  whether  it  was  Mr. 
Abbott  Thayer  who  devised  the  horse  at  Troy,  or 
invented  the  trick  of  ambushing  with  the  help  of 
hacked-off  bushes  or  grass  in  battles  half  a  dozen 
centuries  or  more  ago.  Hiding  and  trickery  of  all 
sorts  are  as  old  as  war.  But  the  "camouflage"  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  based  on  a  scientific  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  intricate  laws  of  visual 
disguise,  plus  the  artist's  practical  command  of  the 
jugglery  of  optical  illusion,  seems,  like  the  aero- 
plane, to  be  a  new  thing  under  the  sun. 

And  just  as  truly  as  Professor  Langley  and  the 
brothers  Wright  were  the  formative  geniuses  of 
aviation,  so  truly  is  the  artist  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
in  collaboration  with  his  son,  Gerald  H.  Thayer, 
the  original   formative  genius  of  camouflage. 

The  collection  of  pictures  consists  of  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  studies  in  "concealing-coloration." 
Several  of  them  are  originals  of  illustrations  used 
in  the  Thayers'  book. 

These  pictures  do  not  illustrate  camouflage  in 
war ;  but  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  valuable 
side-lights  upon  it.  Most  of  them  were  made  be- 
fore the  war  began.  They  illustrate  several  phases 
of  what  people  will  now  call  "camouflage"  in  the 
world  of  nature — among  birds,  beasts,  butterflies, 
etc.  Some  of  them  might  better  be  described  as 
diagrams  or  demonstrations  rather  than  as  pictures. 

In  the  making  of  these  illustrations,  three  prin- 
cipal methods  have  been  followed.  The  majority 
of  the  pictures  are  painted  landscapes  in  pastel,  oil, 
or  water-color,  containing  painted  representations 
of  real  birds  or  other  creatures.  Likeness  between 
bird  and  surroundings  is  so  close  that  the  birds  are 
more  or  less  difficult  to  find  in  the  pictures  until 
revealed  by  the  outlining  stencil  (an  adjustable  and 
removable  sheet  of  cardboard  containing  a  stencilled 
cut-out  of  the  bird). 

The  second  method  consists  in  applying  a  bird- 
shaped  stencil,  not  to  a  picture  of  a  bird  among 
like-colored  surroundings  (as  in  the  pictures  just 
described)  but  to  a  portion  of  the  landscape  itself 
containing  colors  and  pattern  like  those  of  the  kind 
of  bird  after  which  the  stencil  is  cut.  The  land- 
scape enclosed  within  the  characteristic  bird-outline 
looks  astonishingly  like  a  picture  of  the  bird  itself. 

The  third  method  consists  in  constructing  a  land- 
scape, in  true  scenery-colors,  with  no  pigments  save 
the  actual  feathers  of  certain  birds  which  live  amid 
scenery  of  this  kind.  In  one  picture,  No.  4,  the 
landscape  is  made  partly  with  artificial  pigments 
(pasted)  and  partly  with  birds'  (magpies')  feathers. 

The  great  point  in  these  other  demonstrations  of 
Mr.  Abbott  Thayer's,  is  this :  The  birds,  etc.,  are 
shown  to  wear  no  colors  which  are  not  abundantly 
and  exactly  reproduced  in  their  environments ;  and 
in  many  cases  they  are  shown  to  wear  veritable 
{Continued  on  page  178) 


Bevond    Architecture,    by    A.    Kingsley    Porter. 

The  Meaning  of   Architecture,   by   Irving  K. 
Pond.     Marshall  Jones  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Art  in  general,  and  architecture  in  particular, 
impresses  one  from  time  to  time  with  its  extra- 
ordinary vitality,  because  of  the  large  and  indiffer- 
ent way  in  which  it  lives  through  the  multifarious 
theories  it  inspires. 

Art  in  general,  meaning,  specifically,  painting,  has 
lived  through  so  many  theories,  evolved  by  critics 
who  have  (perhaps)  believed  themselves  singularly 
endowed  with  analytical  perception  and  synthetic 
vision,  that  it  seems,  for  the  present,  to  be  immune. 
In  its  place,  architecture,  so  long  strangely  neglected, 
is  now  presented  to  the  lay  reader  in  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  theoretical  essays  in  book 
form. 

Anything,  be  it  said,  is  of  more  than  passing  im- 
port, if  it  will  tend  to  remove  the  general  conception 
of  architecture  from  the  field  of  technical  subjects, 
and  establish  it  in  the  field  of  popular,  or  (on  a 
higher  plane)  aesthetic  subjects.  Building  and  engi- 
neering are  technical  subjects:  architecture  is  not — 
and  we  may  therefore  be  entirely  sincere  in  welcom- 
ing two  recent  books  which  treat  of  no  technical 
aspect  of  building  or  structure,  but  which  seek  only 
to  set  forth  architectural  properties  which  might 
rather  be  called  spiritual,  aesthetic,  interpretative 
and  even  visionary. 

In  commenting  upon  "The  Meaning  of  Archi- 
tecture" by  Irving  K.  Pond,  and  "Beyond  Archi- 
tecture," by  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  we  must  take  the 
a  priori  stand  that  their  theses  represent  sincere 
convictions  on  the  part  of  their  authors.  And  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  general  truth  that  any  conviction,  if 
sincere,  is  of  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  involved.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  the  eternal  danger  of  in- 
dividual theorizing  lies  in  didacticism,  in  the  ex- 
ploitation of  personal  opinion  at  the  expense  of 
troad  vision,  and  in  the  quite  understandable  in- 
stinct on  the  part  of  an  author  to  ignore  or  suppress 
all  things  contradictory  to  his  theory,  while  em- 
phasizing and  magnifying  all  things  which  tend  to 
support  his  theory.  The  works  of  Ruskin  will  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves  as  a  monument  of 
egotistic  and  didactic  theorizing,  long  accepted  bv 
students  as  criticism. 

"The  Meaning  of  Architecture,"  by  Irving  K. 
Pond,  would  reveal  its  author  as  an  architect,  even 
were  the  fact  not  generally  known.  At  the  outset 
Mr.  Pond  possesses  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
knowing  architecture — and  there  is  no  question  but 
that  his  remarkably  sympathetic  interpretation  of 
■the  reasons  involved  in  the  evolution  of  Greek  ar- 


chitecture must  illumine  and  even  thrill  the  aesthetic 
perceptions  of  his  lay  readers. 

Certain  statements  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  more  enthusiasm  than  logic  are  well  over- 
balanced in  significance  by  statements  possessing  a 
fine  degree  of  lucidity. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that,  without  some  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  Classic  architecture,  no 
lay  student  can  be  capable  of  enjoying  an  intelligent 
consideration  of  modern  problems,  tendencies  or 
desiderata  in  architecture. 

"Beyond  Architecture,"  by  A.  Porter  Kingsley, 
sets  forth  a  thesis  which  is,  perhaps,  more  ingenious 
than  lucid.  At  times,  indeed,  the  author  would  seem 
to  have  got  so  far  "beyond"  architecture  that  the 
reader  entertains  grave  fears  that  architecture  will 
never  catch  up  with  him.  This  book  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  rich  in  pertinent  thoughts  and  suggestions, 
and  on  the  other,  discloses,  here  and  there,  some 
vagaries  which  are  indeed  beyond  architecture.  For 
example  ;  (speaking  of  Gothic  architecture)  :  "Given 
the  buttresses,  the  design  of  the  entire  church  is  in 
a  measure  determined."  As  a  mere  matter  of 
structural  fact,  buttresses  were  evolved  to  take  the 
side  thrust  of  arches,  to  prevent  the  arches  from 
pushing  the  walls  apart,  and  thus  one  is  inclined 
to  support  the  contention  that  buttresses  do  not 
determine  the  design :  the  design  determines  the 
buttresses. 

The  most  valuable  chapter,  perhaps,  as  well  as 
the  most  interesting  and  original,  is  the  chapter 
called  "Paper  Architecture,"  in  which  the  author 
shows  the  steady  deterioration  in  architectural  vigor 
which  has  taken  place  correspondingly  with  the 
availability  of  paper,  the  perfection  of  drawing  in- 
struments and  the  standardization  of  architectural 
drafting.  Architectural  drawings  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  rare  indeed,  and  the  few  drawings  which 
are  known  to  have  been  made  were  freehand.  The 
creators  of  the  great  cathedrals  were  builders  and 
craftsmen,  rather  than  draftsmen,  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  their  work  possessed  its  inimitable 
qualities  of  vigor.  Many  of  the  unfortunate  ten- 
dencies of  modern  "paper  architecture"  would  be 
overcome,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  detail,  if  more 
architects  would  model   their  detail   in  clay. 

One  feels  that  Mr.  Kingsley's  book  is  one  which 
may  best  be  enjoyed  only  by  readers  who  possess 
a  modicum,  at  least,  of  familiarity  with  architecture. 
And  this  is  not  because  of  any  dearth  of  ideas,  but 
rather  because  of  a  somewhat  nervous,  and  at  times 
brilliant,  barrage-fire  of   too  many  ideas. 

Let  us  have  more  books  such  as  these — they  all 
tend  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between  the  public 
and  that  most  intimate  yet  least  understood  of  all 
the  arts — architecture.  C.  M.  P. 
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SPECIALISTS  in  the  DECORATION  of  DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 


ESTABUSHED  1857 

POTTBER&STliMUS  C? 

INTERIOR    DECORATIONS 


S^niifnc  ana    ^lLo</ei'n   .^Ja/ieifi'iei 

Lexington  Ave.  a  41st  St.. 
PARIS  NEW  YORK 


MmimMlllUlllBIIIIIIIIII IBF'lilliBlilliillllllllBMIIIllllllllllllllllllllllimMlE 

IRMNG  ^  CASSON 


DE5IGNEF,5   AIND  nAK.ERj  OF 

riNE    rURINITURE  AND  mTLRlORFlNDH 

DECORATIONS -UPnOL^TEKY 

WALL  HANGING  J 

D0  5T0N  NEW  YORK. 

S7O-575  DOYLSTOrs  SP         e01  PIPTM  AVCNUE 
COPLEY    SCI.UAKE  O^^.-^ 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
(^TIKVAN  %  (^ 


Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the     Orient 


1  2  East  40th  Street 


New  York 


Duncan  Fraser 

DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS    AND 
DECORATIONS 


603   FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


51    VICTORIA   STREET 
MONTREAL 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made   Furniture 

—  the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand   in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK.  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:    Wabash  Avrnue  and  Washington  Street 


J  jilBaiiixiiiiiiiiiigpiiiiiiiaDiiiiiiiii, 


EST. 


1852. 


-  w 

Oriental  Rues 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE    CARPETS 

Jo^EPHWlLDfiCo. 

Fifth  Ave.  at  35th St.  •  New\brk 


iilliilliilJIIiMiiillliliiilmiiiuliiiiiliiiililliiliiillillilllWiliJiMnMiij 

•RUGS- 

FINE  nrNTIQUE  R  MODERIN 
ORIErSTftUS  •  VnST  ftSSORT- 
lYlENT  •    MODERATE      PRICES 


OF        MICH         QUALITY 

KeNT'CoSTIKYRM 

„  TRADING         CO.  INC. 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEWVORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 


Q-yCi  .^Jjondo 


tan  -turmviure /nov 
LTV  J.\BiO  uorhj 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH  o/'34'-^ 


Folloiu  the  old  iijai^e 
"choose    \    CHAIR    AS   YOU 

WOULD    CHOOSE    A     FRIEND" 

McHughwilldw  Furniture  for  Country  Homes 
White  Painted  Furniture  for  tlie  CJarclen 
Meaiiowhrook  Lawn  Tables  and  Chairs  of  Iron 

Joseph  T.  zMcHug/t  &  Son 

9  West  42"''  Street  Sstahlished  i  878 


J 


ones;  &  prinbis^i 

RUG   SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE     and     Modern     Chinese 
and     other     Oriental     Rugs     in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.     Modern 
Chinese     Rugs    of     superior     quality 
and    designs    made    to    order    for    de- 
livery in  six  month. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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lolentmo  Gallery 


ROME 
57  via  Sistina 


NEW  YORK 
749  Fifth  Avenue 


Authentic  Antiques 

Tapestries  Works  of  Art 

Interior  Decorations 

IMPORTANT  WORKS  AND  MUSEUM  PIECES 
ALWAYS  ON  VIEW 

An  critics  are  no\A^  advising  mu- 
seums and  collectors  of  taste  to 
buy  Italian  Renaissance  Furniture 


RANICH 
BACH 

nJTtra-QuaUty  PIANOS 

and  PlXyer  Pianos 

Used  and 
Endorsed      &^ 
by  Musical  '  -^ 
Artists  every- 
where including 
FLORENCE  EASTON 


"The  Kranich  85  Bach 
is  a  piano  any  musician 
might  be  proud  to  own. 
A  splendid  instru- 
ment." 


Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 


*"'^ 


KRANICH  CS,  BACH 

EslatlhhcJ  IS64 

Main  offices  and  factory,  235-245  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 

Chicago  Warcrooms,  235  South  Wabash  Ave. 


(Continued  from  page  175) 

pietures  of   characteristic  portions   of   the  scenery 
amid  zchicli   they  life. 

"Oh  yes,"  the  scoffer  will  say,  "an  artist's  in- 
genuity can  arrange  bird  and  background  so  that 
they  match ;  but  in  nature  such  an  arrangement  will 
seldom  happen."  But  this  is  begging  the  question 
altogether.  It  is  not  artistic  trickery,  but  scientific 
and  correct,  in  demonstrating  these  remarkable  re- 
semblances in  color  and  pattern  between  bird  and 
normal  background,  to  see  that  the  inherent  likeness 
between  the  two  is  shown  as  forcibly  as  possible 
by  careful  arrangement.  Of  course  the  bird  would 
seldom  be  found  in  just  exactly  this  or  that  po- 
sition in  relation  to  a  given  spot  of  background. 
Anybody  can  see  that.  The  point  is  that  the  bird's 
colors  and  patterns  are  such,  and  only  such,  as  are 
characteristic  ingredients  of  his  background.  This 
means  that  in  many  normal  z'ieivs  he  will  be  more 
or  less  "lost"  to  sight  against  his  background.  The 
searching  eye  of  his  enemy  "skips  about"  over  a 
wide  field  of  vision,  focussing  only  here  and  there. 
Complete  focussing  is  usually  required  to  penetrate 
even  a  second-rate  "disguise,"  if  the  disguised  object 
keeps  still.  This  is  a  fact  of  the  profoundest  bear- 
ing upon  camouflage,  and  especially  upon  the  ca- 
mouflage of  nature. 


ARTISTS  OBJECT  TO  WAR  MEDAL  DESIGN 

Eailure  of  the  War  Department  to  respond  to 
the  esthetic  objections  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  to  the  present  military  medals  led  to  a 
direct  appeal  to  Congress  by  the  Fine  Arts  Federa- 
tion through  Senator  Chamberlain. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  federation  suggested 
a  national  competition  of  artists  to  design  a  suit- 
able medal  to  be  presented  to  soldiers  and  sailors 
for  heroic  conduct  in  war.  The  resolution  follows : 

"Whereas,  All  medals  of  honor  issued  by  the 
United  States  in  recognition  of  distinguished 
service  should  be  expressions  of  the  highest  fonn 
of  American  art,  as  these  medals  will  be  memo- 
rials of  the  artistic  development  of  the  present  day, 
and  must  stand  in  comparison  with  similar  medals 
and   crosses   awarded   by   our   allies ;    and 

"\\'hereas.  In  our  opinion,  the  published  designs 
for  the  new  medals  do  not  attain  to  this  high  stand- 
ard ;  therefore 

"Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  board  recommend 
to  the  proper  authorities  that  the  artists  of  Amer- 
ica be  invited  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  this 
important  work,  and  that  the  designs  submitted  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion of  the  Fine  Arts." 

The  action  of  the  Fine  Arts  Federation  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  similar  protest  sent  recently  to 
Secretary  Baker,  to  which,  it  was  stated  by  of- 
ficials,  only   an   evasive   answer   was  given. 
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American   Business     Attention! 


The  First   of   Every   Month 


will  be  observed  as 


Thrift    Stamp    Day 
In   The   U.    S.    A. 


The  first  Thrift  Stamp  Day  went  over  big!  It  proved  a 
tremendous  boost  for  Uncle  Sam's  Thrift  Stamps  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  campaign  and  for  American  busmess  in 
general.  As  a  result  of  the  great  success  of  the  first  Thrift 
Stamp  Day  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  First  Day  of 
every  month  Thrift  Stamp  Day  in  the  U.  S.  A.! 


This  means  that  every  branch  of 
American  business  has  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  make  the  first  of  ever)' 
month  a  red  letter  business  day 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  a  Victory 
day  for  the  U.  S.  Government  l)y  dis- 
posing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps  and 
War  Savings  Stamps ! 

So  get  busy  at  once  in  preparation 
for  these  red  letter  business  days — 
these  monthly  Thift  Stamp  Days! 
Manufacturers,  jobbers,  wholesalers. 
retailers,  get  together  and  plan  fur 
special    Thrift    Stamp    Day    sales,    un- 


usual values  in  every  line  of  mer- 
chandise and  commodity.  Tt"s  up  to 
you  to  help  the  Government  and  help 
yourselves  at  the  same  time. 

Profit  by  your  experience  of  the 
first  Thift  Stamp  Day  to  make  the 
succeeding  Thrift  Stamp  Days  still 
more  of  a  success !  Redouble  your 
former  efiforts  and  you'll  double  the 
results!  If  any  of  you  should  still  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  working  plan  for 
Thrift  Stamp  Day,  write  for  this  plan 
today  without  fail.  Address  W.  Ward 
Smith,  National  \\'ar  Savings  Com- 
mittee, 51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
Citv. 


'WS.S. 


51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


National  War  Savings  Commihee  TM^ 


VSA  SA.VmOS  SIAMP» 
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Haig's  Etching  of  Amiens  Cathedra! 

Amiens  Cathedral 

With  Rheims  Cathedral  in  ruins 
the  present  bombardment  of  the 
City  of  Amiens  by  the  Germans 
is  especially  significant.  Interest 
focuses  on  the  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  grandest  monuments  of  early 
Gothic  art  in  France. 

Haig's  original  etchings  sell  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  this  exceptionally 
fine  photogravure  reproduction. 

It  is  a  work  of  art  which  already 
has  found  a  place  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
discriminating  families. 

The  price  is  $2.00  postpaid. 

Hewitt  Publishing  Corp'n 

470  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  SFLVER 

THE  collection  of  early  American  silver 
formed  by  R.  T.  Haines  Halsey  is  so  well 
known  to  connoisseurs  that  any  particular 
emphasis  laid  upon  its  interest  and  value  must 
needs  be  superfluous.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
this  brief  note,  only  to  call  attention  to  the  loan 
exhibition,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  of  a  num- 
ber of  representative  pieces  selected  from  Mr. 
Halsey's  collection.  These  three  cases,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Clearwater  Collection,  lent  by 
Judge  A.  T.  Clearwater,  which  occupies  the  major 
portion  of  the  same  gallery,  form  an  assemblage 
of  early  American  plate  unrivaled  in  the  country. 

The  exhibits  divide  naturally  into  two  groups: 
the  work  of  the  silversmiths  of  New  York  and 
vicinity,  and  that  of  the  craftsmen  of  Boston  and 
New  England.  The  scarcity  of  works  of  the  New 
York  smiths  renders  noteworthy  the  present  col- 
lection, in  which  are  numbered  some  fifty  pieces 
of  New  York  origin.  These  range  from  the  earlier 
types  of  mugs  and  tankards,  through  early  tea-pots 
of  Dutch  inspiration,  to  the  engraved,  sophisticated 
English  forms  of  the  late  eighteenth  or  early  nine- 
teenth century.  Among  the  Boston  makers  are 
many  whose  names  are  well  known  to  fame — for 
instance,  John  Cony  and  Paul  Revere — and  whose 
designs  perhaps  outrank  those  of  their  New  York 
contemporaries  in  purity  of  line  and  beauty  of  pro- 
portion. In  the  adjacent  Clearwater  Collection, 
other  designs  from  the  hands  of  the  same  men  may 
be  studied. 

The  utensils  themselves  have  a  human  interest, 
epitomizing  as  they  do  in  their  uses  the  daily  life 
of  our  American  forefathers.  The  church  silver 
suggests  the  creed  for  which  the  early  settlers 
gathered;  the  numerous  porringers  remind  us  of 
the  needs  of  the  then  "young  America" ;  the  tea 
and  coffee  pots,  sugar  bowls,  and  creamers  show 
forth  the  housewife's  pride  in  her  store ;  while 
the  tankards,  wine  tasters,  and  lemon  squeezers 
testify  to  the  capacity  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household  for  the  cup  that  cheers. 

The  work  of  these  early  silversmiths  has  also 
another  interest.  It  argues,  undeniably,  the  pos- 
session by  these  workmen  of  a  very  nice  aesthetic 
perception  and  a  sensitiveness  to  beauty  in  line  and 
mass,  in  color  and  texture,  which  have  not  always 
been  associated  with  the  beginnings  of  our  country ; 
and.  further,  the  active  and  prominent  part  taken 
by  those  same  silversmiths  in  civil  and  municipal 
affairs  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  their  interests 
and  tastes  were  largely  shared  by  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

It  is  this  combination  of  interests,  both  human 
and  aesthetic,  which  renders  so  distinguished  the 
Halsey  Collection  of  silver,  of  which  the  present 
group  is  representative. 
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CLASSIC   ORDERS   OF   ARCHITECTURE 
{Continued  from  page  154) 

one  who  has  tried  to  lay  out  a  volute  with  a  com- 
pass knows  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  get  any 
two  volutes  that  are  exactly  the  same,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  marks,  if  caused 
by  compass  at  all,  were  caused  by  those  measuring 
the  cap  for  the  purpose  of  restoration.  I  think  that 
unquestionably  the  Greeks  carved  their  capitals 
from  models,  in  the  Ionic  as  well  as  in  the  Doric, 
just  as  is  now  done,  the  outline  of  the  volutes  being 
probably  pounced  in  some  way  similar  to  the  meth- 
od now  in  vogue.  In  modem  work  I  have  found 
it  absolutely  essential  to  study  the  Ionic  cap  at  a 
small  scale  in  its  entirety,  in  its  relation  not  only 
to  the  whole  column  shaft  but  to  the  entablature 
above.  For  a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  over,  three- 
quarter  scale  is  plenty  large  enough  to  give  a  very 
accurate  idea  of  the  size  of  the  volute  and  its  pro- 
jection, as  well  as  the  proportion  and  entasis  of  the 
shaft.  When  the  size  and  position  of  the  volutes 
have  been  absolutely  determined  from  the  model 
they  can  then  be  laid  out  mechanically  with  a  com- 
pass, following  no  definite  rule,  but  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  enormous  amount  of  patience  and  by 
repeated  attempts.  I  have  found,  however,  that  it 
is  better  to  determine  the  spiral  very  accurately  on 
the  drawing  before  giving  it  to  the  modeler,  as  a 
spiral  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  to  model  that 
I  know  of.  In  general,  there  is  no  rule  for  the 
size  or  projection  of  the  volutes ;  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  material  and  the  character  and  lo- 
cation of  the  order,  and  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
careful  study  from  small  scale  models. 

Wherever  the  Ionic  column  was  used  in  a  perip- 
teral temple  in  ancient  times,  the  corner  column 
gave  the  architects  endless  trouble.  In  fact,  the 
corner  colunm  always  presented  a  serious  ]3roblem 
in  any  order.  In  the  Doric  order  it  was  because 
of  the  triglyph,  and  in  the  Ionic  order  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ionic  cap  is  not  four-sided,  there- 
fore, in  turning  the  corner  it  was  necessary  to  put 
volutes  on  the  two  contiguous  faces,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  the  corner  volute  had  to  be  bent  outward 
on  the  diagonal,  while  on  the  interior  corner  two 
half-volutes  were  unsymmetrically  joined  (Fig. 
XIV).  The  result  was  extremely  incongruous  and 
unfortunate,  and  whereas  in  the  Doric  order  the 
problem  of  the  triglyph  was  successfully  solved,  in 
the  Ionic  order  the  solution  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  this  not  only  prevented  the  most  frequent  use 
of  the  Ionic  order  in  peripteral  temples,  but  even 
possibly  may  have  prevented  its  adoption  prior  to 
the  little  temple  on  the  Ilissus.  The  Romans  evi- 
dently did  not  regard  the  corner  volute  as  a  happy 
solution,  and  except  in  a  few  unimportant  instances 
did  not  use  the  Ionic  order  in  peripteral  temples. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  August  issue) 
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Auctioneer 


Public    Sales    of    Important    Art 
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lilliilliilE 


Beyond    Architecture 

By  A.  Kingsley  Porter  of  Yale  University 
Author  of  "Mediaeval  Architecture,"  "Lombard  Archi- 
tecture," etc. 

Mr.  Porter  treats  of  broad  principles  applicable 
not  only  to  architecture,  but  also  to  the  other 
arts,  painting  and  sculpture,  even  music  and 
literature.  He  demonstrates  that  beyond  archi- 
tecture as  eternal  principles  of  beauty  lie  sig- 
nificance and  content. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  art  has  set  itself  no 
higher  goal  than  art  itself,  and  this  abandonment  of 
an  ulterior  idea  has  lead  to  precipitate  decline. 
Hope  for  the  future  of  American  Art,  the  author 
concludes,  lies  in  a  return  to  intellectuality. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  contribution  to  criticism 
which  no  architect,  artist,  or  person  interested  in  art 
can  afford  not  to  read. 

9  Illustrations,  &z'o,  $2.00 

The  Meaning  of  Architecture 

riy  Irving  K.  Pond 

Being  the  study  of  an  abiding  principle  and  an 
analysis  of  the  forms  of  its  manifestation  in  the  life 
and  architecture  of  the  past — an  application  of  the 

principle   in   the   expression   of  present-day   ideals 

and  a  statement  of  the  individual's  responsibility  in 
the  developing  art  of  democracy. 

.38  Illustrations,  $2.00 

MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY,  Publishers 


m     212  SUMMER  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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f  rtnt  datlprt} 

Always  on  view  a  represent' 
ative  display  of  the  work  of 
contemporary  artists. 

ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
LITHOGRAPHS 
MONOTYPES 

We  specialize  in 

WOOD  BLOCK  PRINTS 
IN  COLOR 

by   more    than   a    score   of   the 
founders  of  the  American  School 

707  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

,it  J5('i  Street 


Ancient  and  Modern 

faintingfit 

PAUL  A.  THURNSYEN 

569  Fifth  Avenue,  at  46lh  Street.  Third   Floor 


E.  GIMPEL  &  WILDENSTEIN 

HIGH  CLASS  OLD  PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES    WORKS  OF  ART 

EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY     FURNITURE 
PARIS:  57  Ruela  Boelie  NEW  YORK: 647  Fifth  Av. 


LaPLACE 


ANTIQUE 
SHOP 


Objects  of  Art,  Curios.  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 

Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 

242   Fifth  Ave.   I  11  East  48th  St. 

near  W. -JStUSt.,  N.Y.  near  KitUi  Ave. 

DANIEI,  ADAMS,  K.   H.   KINGSBUKY 


Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

Selected  Old  Masters 

3  West  56th  Street      NEW  YORK 


%rp&W 


Lovers  of  Fine 

CHINA  and  GLASSWARE 

will  find  at  our  Establishment  the  L.raest  and  Most 
Complete  exhibit  of  Choice  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
nd  CRYSTAL  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Inspection  invited 
Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St.         -:-        New  York 


AMERICAN  ART  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 

What  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
most  important  and  significant  move- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
the  art  trade  in  America,  and  a  direct 
result  of  the  bringing  together  of  lead- 
ing American  dealers  by  Messrs.  Dreicer 
and  Kleinberger  at  two  large  and  beau- 
tifully appointed  dinners  recently  given 
by  these  generous  hosts,  was  taken  at 
two  meetings  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  afternoons  last  at  the  Gotham 
Hotel. 

Those  dealers  present  or  represented 
at  the  Thursday  meeting  were  Knoedler 
&  Co.,  F.  Kleinberger  Galleries,  P.  W. 
French  &  Co.,  Lewis  &  Simmons,  Ehrich 
Galleries,  Ralston  Galleries,  Macbeth  & 
Montross  Galleries,  W.  &  J.  Sloane,  the 
Gorham  Co.,  Durand-Ruel,  Kennedy  & 
Co.,  Dawson  Galleries,  Charles  of  Lon- 
don, D.  G.  Kelekian,  A.  Seligmann  & 
Ray,  E.  C.  Hodgkins,  E.  Gimpel  & 
Wildenstein,  Arthur  G.  Vernay,  John 
Levy,  Holland  Galleries,  Olivotti,  San 
Giorgi  Galleries,  E.  &  C.  Canessa,  Ya- 
manaka  &  Co.,  E.  F.  Bonaventure, 
Oshima,  C.  W.  Kraushaar  Galleries, 
Max  Williams,  Kouchakji  Freres,  E.  & 
A.  Milch,  Tolenitno  Galleries,  Frederick 
Keppel  &  Co.,  Folsom  Galleries,  R.  F. 
Field  &  Co.,  Spanish  Art  Galleries, 
Thurnysen,  Warwick  House,  E.  L.  Far- 
mer, Brummer,  Di  Salvo  Bros.,  Saito, 
Clapp  &  Graham,  Lans,  Ricci,  Whitney- 
Richards  Galleries,  H.  Koopman  &  Son, 
K.  Minassian,  C.  V.  Miller,  R.  Erder- 
heimer,  Arthur  of  London,  C.  V.  Milch, 
Alvaoine  &  Co.,  and  Ginsburg  &  Levy. 
The  Associ.\tion's   Charter 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  persons  of 
full  age  and  at  least  two-thirds  being 
citizens  of  the  LInited  States,  and  at 
least  one  of  us  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  desiring  to  form  a  cor- 
poration of  art  dealers  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 180  of  the  Membership  Corporation 
Law  do  hereby  make,  sign  and  ac- 
knowledge this  certificate  as  follows : 

First:  The  name  of  the  proposed 
corporation  is  to  be  American  Art 
Dealers  Association,  Inc. 

Second:  The  particular  objects  for 
which  the  corporation  is  to  be  created 
are  as  follows : 

The  fostering  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  interest  of  those  employed  in  the 
sale,  collection  and  exhibition  of  works 
of  art,  the  reform  of  abuses  relative  to 
the  business  of  dealing  in  works  of  art 
and  incidental  to  such  business,  the  se- 
curing of  freedom  from  unjust  or  un- 
lawful exactions,  the  diffusion  of  ac- 
curate and  reliable  information  as  to  the 
standing  of  art  dealers  and  merchants 
and  other  matters,  the  procuring  of  uni- 
formity and  certainty  in  the  customs  and 
usages  of  trade,  and  commerce,  and  of 
those  having  a  common  trade,  business, 
financial  or  professional  interest,  en- 
gaged in  or  in  connection  with  works  of 
art,  the  settling  of  differences  between 
its  various  members  and  those  engaged 
in  the  business  and  their  customers  and 
the  promotion  of  a  more  enlarged  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  business 
men. 

****** 

Fiflli :  The  names  of  the  persons  to 
be  its  directors  until  its  first  annual 
meeting,  are  as  follows:  Mitchell  Sam- 
uels, Charles  R.  Henschel,  M.  Parish 
Watson,  Walter  L.  Ehrich,  Wilson  Hun- 
gate,  Hiram  Burlingham,  Louis  Ralston, 
Robert  Macbeth  and  Roland  F.  Knoedler. 
— American  Art  News. 


In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


by  protecting  our 
song  birds  and 
furnishing  them 
with   a   safe   house 


the 


ty 


song. 
They  protect  our 
crops  and  gardens 
from  insect  pests. 
D  O  D  S  O  N 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover.      Mr.   Dod- 


twenty-five  yea 
kee.   111.        in  learning  how 

build     houses     1 
'Bird     Lodge,"    his    beauti 
Kankakee   River,   is   thronged 
rds.     Wrens,    Bluebirds,    Ma 
it  have  a  special  style  hous 


Prices  range  from 
BIRD  BOOK   FREE. 


.60  to  $66.00. 
[n  it  Mr.   Dodson, 


lident  of  the  American  Audubon  Asso- 
ciation, tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of  birds  to  "Bird  Lodge,"  his  beautiful 
home.  Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in  color  taken  from  "Nature  Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6.00  f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


m4j|    Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 

^^  and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc. 

=       563  Fifth  Avenae.  near  46lh  St.,   N.  Y. 
Established   1746 

TN  the  Galleries  is  assembled  a  complete  line  of 
■*■  products  from  the  Royal  Copenhagen  fac- 
tories. Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  is  prized 
throughout  the  ^vorld  for  its  superb  beauty  and 
deep  restraint  of  color.  The  exquisite  miniature 
representations  of  human  and  animal  life  are 
aslo  shown. 


■■■iiiiiiiiiwiiaiiiiiiiH^^^^^^^ 


KEVORKIAN 


MASTE  RPl  ECES 

In  Ancient  Art,  Early  Asiatic,  Mediaeval 
European  and  Archaeology.  Recently 
Brought    from   Europe   by   H.    Kevorkian 

40     West    57th    Street 

New  York 
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A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
POSTER  DESIGN  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE, 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 


POSTERS 

B}'  CHARLES   MATLACK  PRICE 

{Chairman,  Board  of  Judges,  Ship  Poster  Competition,  One   of   the   Judges   of   the    W.   S.   S.    Poster   Competition; 
Xewark  Price  Poster  Competition,  etc.,  etc.) 

The  first  definite  American  treatise  on  poster  design  and  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  recent  years  to  the 
literature  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  Of  particular  importance  at  this  time  when  artists  everywhere  are  devoting  their 
best  thought  to  the  creation  of  war-w'inning  posters.  The  book  should  be  in  every  library  and  school  and  in  the 
hand?  of  artists  and  student?  who  aim  to  master  the  fundamentals  nf  poster  design. 

Illustrated  with  42  full-page  Poster  Reproductions  in  Colors  and  120  in  Monotone 

"A  source  of  constant  inspiration,  brimful  of  suggestion.   ...        I  "A    veritable    international    exhibit 


table    international    exhibition    of    poster    art 
volume."     School  Arts  Magazine. 

"Occupies    a    place    quite    by    itself    among    treatises 
minor   fine   arts.  ...  It   developes   the  underlying   princi 
volved    in    poster    design     with     the    greatest    clearness. 


of  constant  inspiration,  brimful  of  suggestu 
well  that  a  serious  discussion,  and  authoritative  treatise, 
should  at  last  be  accessible  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
work  in  or  to  judge  of  poster  design.  Aside  from  its  practical 
value  to  artists,  editors  and  the  advertising  fraternity,  in  its 
exposition  of  all  that  is  best  in  poster  design  as  applied  to  adver- 
tising art,  it  is  mechanically  one  of  the  finest  publications  of  the  1  "It  is  our  chief  source  for  direction  in  our  poster  design 
year."      (The  Poster.  Chic.igo.  1                                                                          I        course."      Art    Director.    Fairmount    College. 

POPULAR    EDITION 402  pages,  715  x  10i<S   inches,  substantially  bound  in  blue  cloth.     Illustrations  hand  mounted.    Price 

$6.50  net,  postage  extra   (weight  packed  for  shipping  five  pounds). 

DE    LUXE    EDITION ^  ^''^^  copies  remain  of  the  original  edition,  limited  to  250  numbered  copies,  handsomely  bound  in 

Gold  Stamped  Art  Buckram,  printed   on   deckled   edge   paper   with    tinted   end   papers.      Signed  by 
the  author.     Prized  by  collectors  of  fine  books.      Price  $25.00  net. 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA,  Publisher,  114-120  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
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AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ART  NEWS  CO.,  Inc. 

15-17  EAST  40lh  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of 
successful  publication,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  authority  on 
American  art  matters  in  both 
the    United   States  and  Europe. 

All  important  picture,  print  and 
book  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 
PUBLISHED   WEEKLY— $3.00  A  YEAR— 37   ISSUES 

Canada,  S3'.35  :  Forfign  Colinlrits,  $3.7S 
(Weekly  fJom  Oct.    15  lo  June  I — Monthly  during  the  summer) 


Bobbink  ^  Atkins 


ria-s 

Choicest.^ 
jrserySiGree 
roducts 
iiInAinei''" 


Special  Features;  S^friiijj;  Planting  | 

I  ASK  FOR  CATALOG  | 

^     It  describes  every  plant   and  tree  necessary  to     p 
^     beautify  your  Gardens   and  tells  how  to  plant,     p 


VISIT  OUR  NURSERY 


4     You    will     actually    see    the    high     Standard     4 


P    PERENNIALS 

I     KEEP    YOUR    HOME    RESTFUL    AND    BEAUTIFUL 

i 


we  maintain    on    our    500    acres — The    best    in 
HOMEGROWN  ROSES,  TREES,  SHRUBS  and 


PLANT   NOW 
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Delafield  Estate 

27  Cedar  Street 
New         York        City 


MOBILIZIXG  THE  ART 
INDUSTRIES* 
It  lias  taken  us  a  long  time  to  find 
out  that  when  the  nation  goes  to  war, 
the  industrial  arts  perforce  go  with  it. 
\\  c  have  gone  into  European  battlefields 
in  the  cause  of  democracy,  while  at 
home  in  the  industrial  arts  at  least  we 
have  allowed  our  development  in  tlie 
ast  quarter  centun,'  to  become  almost 
ruthlessly  autocratic. 

It  is  our  boast  that  "all  men  are,  and 
111  right  out  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent." Under  this  slogan  we  have  con- 
strued democracy  to  imply  the  extend- 
ing of  the  greatest  attainable  benefits  to 
all  equally.  We  all  know  that  it  is 
nothing  short  of  the  truth  to  say  that  in 
the  industrial  arts  field,  notably  in  those 
contributing  to  home  furnishing,  the 
greatest  benefits  are  held  at  the  call  of 
the  greatest  purses.  For  in  the  indus- 
trial arts,  the  real  benefit,  after  prim- 
ary utiHty  has  been  satisfied,  is  the 
factor  of  satisfaction  and  mental  im- 
provement growing  out  of  good  design. 
I  can  say  without  scruple  that  good  de- 
sign is  no  more  expensive  than  bad 
design,  and  that  if  good  designs  are  not 
available  for  the  man  in  the  street  the 
system  which  produces  these  designs 
must  be  undemocratic  and  tlierefore 
wrong. 

In  view  of  this  major  premise  it  is 
obvious  that  the  matter  of  mobilizing 
the  industrial  arts  takes  on  a  much 
larger  signiticance,  for  it  implies  that 
the  fabric  of  production,  and  under  this 
head  we  include  the  agencies  of  distribu- 
tion, must  not  only  be  brought  to  the 
pitch  of  highest  service  under  present 
exigencies,  but  that  the  fundamental 
structure  of  botli  producing  and  dis- 
tributing factors  requires  revision.  Mo- 
bilization implies  the  achievement  of 
productive  etBciency  on  the  basis  of 
ma.ximum  eflFort  and  maximum  perform- 
ance, with  minimum  outlay  and  mini- 
mum waste. 

The  process  of  mobilization  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts  therefore  can  take  place 
only  at  tlie  prompting  of  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  present  methods,  and  this 
scrutiny  it  is  hoped  will  bring  to  light 
some  of  our  most  serious  defects  in  this 
important  field,  a  field,  by  tlie  way,  in- 
volving an  annual  expenditure  in  peace 
times  of  half  a  billion  dollars  for  home 
furnishing  alone,  while  at  the  same 
time  perhaps,  pointing  out  several  im- 
mediate solutions  of  current  evils  and 
possibly  a  remedy  for  the  most  vital 
evil  of  all,  which  reaches  the  very  core 
of  llie  art  structure  of  the  country.  To 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the  various 
industrial  art  producing  fields  it  becomes 
necessary  first  to  consider  existing  con- 
ditions in  design  and  manufacture  and 
their  causes  and  it  becomes  necessary 
secondly  to  take  account  of  existing 
methods  of  bringing  the  manufacturer's 
product  to  the  people. 

It  may  be  a  startling  assertion  to 
make  among  craftsmen  that  the  machine 
is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  single  ad- 
vantage and  aid  that  has  ever  been 
offered  to  civilization  so  far  as  the  in- 
dustrial arts  are  concerned.  If  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  ruled  out  as  an  agent  of 
productive  craftsmanship,  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  tlie  mallet  and  chisel  must  also 
be  laid  aside.  The  difference  is  in  de- 
gree only.  The  machine  makes  possible 
unlimited  production.     Its  application  is 


*  By  Richard  F.  Bach,  Curator,  School  of 
Architecture.  Columbia  University,  at  the  Con- 
vention ot   American  Federation  of  Arts. 
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The  Home  of  Your  Dreams 

may  be   described  and   illustrated   in   the 
next  issue  of  the  "Touchstone"  magazine 

UiSLESS    you    have    seen    this    new    and    sumptuously    illustrated  monthly   you 
can    have    no    idea    of   its    beauty.     Cheerfully    written,    beautifully  printed 
and  richly  illustrated,  it  is  a  magazine  you  will  find   of  increasing  value  as 
time  2oes  on. 


It    is    a    magazine  of  which    the  National  War  Garden  Commission  recently 


lid: 


"/t  is  our  opinion  the  magazine  as  a  tvhole  has  not   been  excelled." 

The  •'Touchstone."  which  is  published  by  the  former  staff  of  the  ''Craftsman," 
stands  for  beauty  in  the  American  home  and  for  everything  fine  and  new  in 
America. 

Besides  publishing  the  magazine,  they  formed  an  organization  to  design 
houses — more  livable  and  lovable  houses — and  to  design  those  houses  in  splendid 
big  or  little  gardens.  The  blue  prints  and  complete  working  drawings  of  any  one 
of  these  Touchstone  houses  may  be  had  by  yearly   subscribers  without  cost. 

TOUCHSTONE   MAGAZINE 

Edited  by  MARY  FAMON'  ROBERTS 
Thirty-five  rents  a  copy  Four  dollars  a  year 


If  you  will  accept  our  introductory  offer  ami 
send  one  dollar  to-day  for  a  four-montli'i- 
trial  subscription  you  will  receive  in  addition 
a  charming  booklet  of  14  Touchstone  Houses 
which  may  include  the  very  one  you  want  to 
build.  Will  you  mail  your  check  now  before 
you  forget?  Keally,  you  will  find  the  maga- 
zine very  different,  very  charming,  and  very 
gratifying. 


THE  TOL  CUSTOM. 

llH-120  E.  30ili  St. 

iSeu  York  City 

Enclosi 

d  find  SI. 00.     Please  enter 

my 

name  for     \ 

a  jour 

months'  trial  subscription  < 

md 

also 

send 

me  the 

booklet  of  14  Touchstone 

Houses. 

y'ame . 
Aildres 
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Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium. 

Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  ^vith 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heat  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  with 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price  $1.00.  Trial  size  10c. 
Your  money  cheerfully  refunded   if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 


E.  E.  Keller, 


Wrile  for  Full  Parlicula 
Box  850,  Station  B. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


^jShow^fut&Qf^j&judL 


A  Water-Color  White 

especially  prepared  to  fulfill  a  need 
long  demanded  by  ARITISTS,  DE- 
SIGNERS and  ILLUSTRATORS. 
Endorsed    by    the    leading   Artists, 
Art  Schools,  Art  Publications. 
For    Writing,    Lettering    and   Ruling 
Pens — For  Fine  Art  Brushes  and 
Air  Brushes. 
Snow  White   Fluid  will   cover  the 
desired    surface    in    a    single    coat, 
flows    readily,    dries    quickly    and 
dries  opaque.    Will  not  powder  nor 
rub  after  drying;  unaffected  by  ac- 
tion of  sunlight  or  electricity,  or  by 
temperature. 

Made  in  two  grades,  "Special"  for 
pen  and  brush  or  air  brush,  and 
"Regular"     for     best     Poster    use. 

"Spcciar  grade^25c  in  half  ounce  jars:  full 


alorde 


:ipt  of 
On  sale 


prepaid  , 


Stor 
offer 

ss    generally, 
to  Art  Dealers 

Specia 

Descriptive  literature    sent 
Free  on  Request 

J.   w.  jchTnston 

Fine  Arts  Building 
Dept.  R.,  Kochester,    N.  Y 

NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 
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Your  Prospective  Customers 

ore  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed 
Mailing  Lists.  It  also  contains  vital  Eug. 
gestions  how  to  advertise  and  seli  profitably 
by  mail.  Counts  and  prices  given  on  600O 
different  national  Lists,  covering  all  classes 
(or  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  Mfrs.,  Hard- 
ware DIra.,  Zinc  Mines,  etc.  This  valw 
able  Refertnce  Book  free.  Write  for  ii, 
Strengthen  Your  Advertising  Literature 

Our  Advertising  Counsel  andSalesPromotioo 
I    Service  will  improve  your  plan  and 


Ross-Goulcf 

l-IS-iTs      Sl^.  Louis 
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CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample   Card 

W.A.HALL,   119  Beach  Street     .      -     BOSTON 


SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIVING  MODELS 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  in  the  NUDE 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  painters,  illustrators,  designers, 
architects,  art-students  and  physicians.  Endorsed  by  con- 
noisseurs for  beauty,  refinement  of  pose  and  excellence  of 
photographic  technique.      Positively  not  sold  promiscuously. 

Sets:  A,  C  and  O,  each  20  5x7  prints,  $5.00 

Sets:  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  each  12  8x10,  prints,  $5.00 

Also,  10x12  Portfolio  of  63  halftones,  $5.00,  and  set  of  6x10  photographs 
(statuary  poses),  $4  00:  both  for  $7.75.     Sent  by  express. 

All  photographs  are  on  double-weight  paper.  No  catalog,  samples  are 
not  submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval:  but  they  are  sold  under 
the  Photo-Era  guaranty,  which  implies  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
brain,  and  properly  used,  it  reduces  the 
cost  of  a  good  thing  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  to  cany  that  good  thing 
to  the  remotest  regions.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  machine  manufacture 
of  industrial  art  objects,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  machine  because  this  can- 
not do  its  own  thinking.  If  the  machine 
has  not  served  us  well  it  is  because  we 
have  projected  into  the  cold  and  only 
mechanically  responsive  laths  and  loom 
those  qualities  of  animation  and  imagin- 
ation whicli  the  human  brain  alone  can 
contribute.  The  machine  has  always 
been  nothing  more  than  the  apotheosis 
of  mere  mechanical  execution,  a  glori- 
fied tool  which  may  be  made  practically 
automatic,  but  whose  finely  articulated 
motions  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
activity  of  the  human  brain. 

When  the  machine  first  proved  its 
worth  as  an  agent  of  production,  with 
characteristic  human  frailty  we  leaned 
upon  it  too  heavily,  marvelled  at  the 
wonderful  things  it  could  do  and  all  but 
forgot  that  before  the  fine  loom  with  its 
intricate  Jacquard  attachment  could  per- 
form its  office,  a  design  had  first  to  be 
made.  We  became  so  enamored  of  the 
process  of  production  that  the  more  im- 
portant factors  of  design  and  finish  were 
obliged  to  yield  place.  Every  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  of  manufacture 
has  pushed  craftsmanship  further  into 
the  backgroinid,  has  exalted  the  machine 
operative  and  has  almost  eliminated 
manual  industrial  art  production  because 
of  the  reduction  in  price  made  possible 
by  mechanical  execution. 

It  is  high  time  that  these  conditions  be 
modified.  I  shall  be  the  last  to  advise 
the  elimination  of  the  machine  in  this 
process.  I  shall  be  the  first  to  advise  that 
with  the  machine  as  one  of  the  agencies 
of  production,  excellent  design  and  ulti- 
mate finish  of  industrial  art  objects  be 
once  more  made  the  more  important 
considerations. 

Craftsmanship  can  never  again  mean 
what  the  word  implied  before  the  18th 
century.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
commercial  value  of  the  machine  is  one 
reason.     Democracy  is  another. 

If  all  products  were  handmade,  could 
we  all  afford  them?  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  the  poorest  among  us  feel 
assured  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  same 
products?  There  is  no  other  way  of 
bringing  together  the  home  and  its  home 
furnishings  except  through  the  machine. 
It  becomes  our  task,  therefore,  to  give 
the  machine  its  proper  place  and  to  re- 
vise our  standards  of  craftsmanship  in 
such  manner  that  the  craftsmanship  of 
design  will  provide  for  the  imagination, 
the  machine  for  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion, and  the  human  hand  for  the  crafts- 
manship of  manual  revision  of  machine 
made  products. 

Thus  we  will  harness  the  machine  to 
the  mind,  not  the  hand  to  the  machine. 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  condition  still 
holds  true,  and  as  long  as  this  is  the 
case  the  industrial  arts  cannot  realize  a 
service  ideal,  for  they  will  be  controlled 
by  those  conditions  which  now  exist  and 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  misuse 
or  abuse  of  the  machine. 

Not  so  long  ago  there  were  made  in 
the  Middle  West  20,000  chairs  of  a 
single  design.  Obviously,  without  the 
machine  they  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted. A  regiment  of  hand  craftsmen 
would  have  been  needed  to  make  them, 
and  that  only  at  the  price  in  time  and 
money  that  would  have  made  the  under- 
(Conlinued  on  page  190) 
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FINE 
FURNITURE 

Rare  furniture  of  the  great  decorative 
periods,  tapestries,  paintings,  carvings, 
mirrors,  lamps  and  other  decorative 
accessories  are  continually  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Hutaff  Galleries. 

Mr.  Hutaff  specializes  in  the  fine  art 
of  Interior  Decoration  after  the  great 
decorative  stylists. 


J 


OHN    H.   Hutaff 

(INCORPORATED) 
01  PARK  AVE.  NEW  YORK 


A  modern  adaplaliim  of  a  caljinet  in  the  style  of  the 
Italian   Renaissance 


Decoration 


Antiques 


Furnishing 
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GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 

In  Gold  and  Silver 


i 


Write  for  Catalog 


HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,  N.  J. 


Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
'-'  allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering    such    bedding    is    an    uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  Hght  and  fluffy  as  new. 

Made   in  all  sizes 

Look   for   the   trademark  sewed   on   every   Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 
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When  such  American  artists  as  Stanlaws,    Booth,   Penfield, 
rdahl,   Neysa   McMein.  and   Paus  all  prefer  Whatman,  is 
it  not  the  best  assurance  that  Whatman  will  be  a  real  help  to 
you?     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7  to  11  Spruce  St.  .v..,v  iu:i,.,:,,,  r.,,-  tu,  r.  s.  .,„„■  c.,„.„/.,  N.  Y.  City 
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The  society  of  Illustrators 


This   is   to  congratulate  you  on   the 
excellent  quality  of  your  Eldorado  Master 
drawing  pencils  which   I   find  better  adapted 
to  my  use   than   any  other  I  have   tried. 


Very   truly  yours. 


crtv^CLjL..vv 


KJiyou^'^-cXXi^   \J~^Ju-'i^Z 


THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF 

WOOD  BLOCK  PRINTERS 

(Continued  from  page  169) 

in  lavender  gray  and  pinkish  yellow,  with  its  moth 
silhouetted  against  the  moon  disk. 

Frank  orientalists  are  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
and  Miss  Helen  Hyde.  The  former  is  a  veteran 
who  works  in  Hawaii  and  Japan.  Notable  among 
his  prints  are  "Iwabuchii",  mountain  and  sun-kissed 
summit  and  river  crossed  by  a  frail  Japanese  bridge, 
and  "Udaipur",  in  deeji,  fine  colors  of  blue  and 
orange,  full  of  the  romance  of  India.  Mr.  Bartlett's 
work  is  deeply  serious,  while  that  of  Miss  Hyde  is 
enlivened  by  a  keen  sense  of  Am.erican  humor,  as 
is  evidenced  in  "Baby  Talk"  and  "The  Family 
Umbrella." 

Miss  Helen  Colvvell  is  an  interpreter  of  the  big- 
ness and  lonesomeness  of  the  sky  and  the  great 
outdoors,  presented  with  a  keen  sense  of  decora- 
tion in  color  and  mass.  "Cornwall  Coast"  and 
"Green  Mountains"  are  fine  examples  of  her  art. 
Gustave  Baumann  is  known  as  an  interpreter  of 
New  York,  who  is  typically  represented  by  "Fifth 
Avenue"  and  "Madison  Square." 

The  school,  besides  Mr.  Norfeldt,  has  devotees 
of  the  newer  tendencies  in  Miss  Ada  Gilmore,  who 
is  postery  and  post-impressionistic  in  her  "Rag 
Rugs"  and  "Walking  to  Wellfelt" ;  Miss  Florence 
W.  Ivins,  who  injects  the  Bakst  idea  in  "Pavlowa's 
Le  Cygne" ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Clements  Farrell,  who 
essays  decorative  designs  reminding  one  of  Maurice 
Prendergast  in  "Washington  Square  South"  and 
"In  the  Park",  and  Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Nichols,  who 
essays  what  is  almost  cubistic  in  "The  Explanation" 
and  "Head  of  a  Moor". 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  development 
of  the  American  group  of  color  printers  in  wood, 
and  to  observe  the  growth  of  their  influence  on  the 
artistic  life  of  the  nation. 


••A  WEDDING  FESTIVAL  IN  BRITTANY" 
(Continued  from  page  137) 

Of  course,  the  influence  of  the  "mere  painters'" 
has  been  strong  enough  to  relegate  this  picture  into 
a   secondary   place,   over  a   stairway. 

But  in  a  whirligig  of  time,  when  complete  sanity 
will  again  reign  in  the  world  of  art  and  when  ex- 
pressive pictures  shall  again  be  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  a  more  decorative,  slap-bang 
painting,  it  will  be  cleaned  and  again  come  into  its 
own  and  be  once  more  recognized  as  one  of  the 
true  prize  pictures  by  American  artists;  those  who 
have  admired  the  picture  and  been  in  doubt  about 
it  can  rest  assured  of  this  for  there  are  fads  and 
fashions  in  art  as  in  chignons  and  bustles  and  only 
those  things  that  are  true,  good  and  beautiful  will 
survive  outside  of  the  lumber-rooms  of  our  various 
museums. 
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DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil  Colors  in   Tubes 


Are  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments — thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  purest  oil — 
smgle  and  double  size  tubes.  Used 
and  endorsed   by  leading  artists. 


At  the  request  of  a  number 
of  prominent  artists  we  are 
now  putting  up  a  line  of 
Devoe  Artists'  Oil  Colors 

in     studio    size    tubes. 


Canvas,    Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 
ESTAB  LISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 
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0LE0ltHPER4 

Colors 

A.S4RT0RIUSe@ 


^  For   water   color,   poster   or   tempera   work.     May   be   applied    like   oil 

^  color    on    canvas    or    other    materials    using    water    as    the    medium 

I         A.  SARTORIUS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  .57  Murray  Street,  N.  Y. 


ion     Given     to     Orde 
and    Convents.       Disc 


Art    Schools,    Academies, 
all    School    Orders. 
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CAPE    COD    SCHOOL    of   ART 


CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE 
Instructor 

Provincetown    -        -    Mass. 

Illh  Season  aliens  July  hi  to  Aue.   24th 
For  Information,  Addreis: 

HARRY  N.  CAMPBELL 

Provincetown         -  -         Mass. 


HIGGINS^ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO- MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
u.eof  corro.ive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesive, 
and  adopt  the  Hiffins  Inks 
and  Adleiirss.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Deale 


ally 


Chas.  M.  Higgint  &  Co. ,  MIri 

271  Niatli  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Branches;    CbicaKO,  London 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  INTHE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
FAVDR=RUHL£s'C2  47.W23ST.  NEWTORKNY 

And  425   S.   Wabash   Ave.,  Chicago 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

Y.^LE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall.  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lavvrie. 
Architecture — Everett  V.  Meeks, 
Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley 
Porter.  Composition,  Perspective 
— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is 
awarded  for  advanced  work  of 
distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


MOBILIZING  THE  ART 

INDUSTRIES 
(Continued  from  page  186) 

taking  impossible,  and  all  of  this  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  probably 
have  been  impossible  to  find  the  re- 
quisite number  of  craftsmen  willing  to- 
work  on  the  same  design  in  so  many 
repetitions.  When  we  are  told  that  20,- 
000  chairs  were  made  from  one  design, 
our  first  feeling  is  one  of  horror,  for  we 
assume  that  they  must  have  been  of  ex- 
ecrable conception.  Fortunately  for  my 
own  peace  of  mind,  I  do  not  know  what 
their  design  was,  but  this  does  not  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  example.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  the  industrial  art  province 
in  Utopia,  w'e  may  assume  that  the  orig- 
inal pattern  for  the  20,000  chairs  was 
good.  We  have  therefore  the  possibility 
of  disseminating  a  good  design  in  20,000 
places,  while  under  ordinary  conditions 
of  purely  manual  craftsmanship  there 
might  have  been  no  more  than  a  dozen 
chairs  of  that  kind.  The  efficacy  of 
the  machine  need  therefore  not  be  em- 
phasized. If  the  original  design  for 
those  20,000  chairs  w'as  bad,  then 
assuredly  a  crime  against  the  public 
morals  was  committed  in  selling  them. 
And  in  that  case,  the  machine  was  as- 
suredly misused,  but  by  the  same  token, 
it  was  not  an  accomplice  in  the  crime 
any  more  than  a  dagger  in  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  may  be  so  called.  It  is  here 
then  that  mobilization  begins,  it  is  bound 
to  begin  with  fundamentals.  It  is  only 
because  the  industrial  arts  have  not 
hitherto  taken  their  proper  place  in  the 
scale  of  American  life  that  now  in  war 
times  certain  of  them  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  national  government  as 
non-essentials.  Manufacturers  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  to  the  government 
that  anything  which  makes  for  mental 
equilibrium  in  time  of  peace  must  like- 
wise be  an  asset  in  time  of  war. 

Things  are  furnished  on  the  basis  of  the 
customary  misstatement  that  such  things 
are  "what  the  people  want."  May  I 
suggest  the  revision  that  such  things 
are  what  the  people  can  get?  By  pro- 
viding such  things  as  part  of  a  consistent 
policy,  distributing  agencies,  dealers,  and 
others  in  the  same  field  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  conspiring  to  keep 
public  taste  at  a  low-  level.  The  manu- 
facturer cannot  wait  for  the  people  to 
say  what  they  want ;  his  taste  must  be 
better  than  theirs  and  he  must  anticipate 
their  wants. 

To  be  sure,  the  general  standard  of 
taste  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  in- 
dustrial arts  are  concerned,  is  nothing 
whatever  to  boast  of.  Fifth  Avenue  is 
not  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  Amer- 
ica. The  real  average  would  be  nearer 
the  other  side  of  town. 

But  what  of  the  manufacturer?  Is  it 
not  his  provitice  to  make  well-designed 
things?  .Assuredly  it  is,  but  very  few 
manufacturers  sell  to  the  people.  They 
sell  to  the  middlemen,  and  the  middle- 
man's standard  of  appreciation,  based 
on  contour,  color  and  style,  is  a  very 
puny  thing  compared  to  his  standard  as 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  the  mark  on  the  price  tag  when  it 
is  sold.  Dealers  and  distributers  gen- 
erally have  not  insisted  upon  quality  of 
design.  Quality  of  execution,  workman- 
ship, materials,  they  know  how  to  gauge, 
for  these  are  dispensed  on  a  sell-by- 
weight  standard,  but  that  indefinable 
quality  of  taste  they  cannot  gauge,  and 
so  but  few  of  their  number  know  how 
to  buv  and  sell  in  terms  of  taste.     The 
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manufacturers  then  can  provide  only 
what  these  distributers  will  sell,  and  in 
fairness  to  the  latter  is  should  be  said 
that  it  will  require  some  courage,  not 
to  mention  some  knowledge,  on  their  part 
to  convince  their  patrons,  the  purchasing 
public,  that  the  better  thing  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  more  expensive  thing  or  the 
more   elaborate  thing. 

In  the  reaching  for  novelty,  the  manu- 
facturers established  an  unsavory  sys- 
tem of  competition,  and  at  present  a  new 
"line"  of  designs  is  brought  out  each 
year.  In  certain  fields,  two  new  lines 
are  issued  annually.  For  commercial 
reasons,  the  lines  must  differ  radically 
in  order  to  command  attention.  Short- 
sighted business  docs  not  sec  that  the 
more  often  you  call  a  person's  attention 
to  inferior  things  the  less  attention  vou 
will  get  each  time.  Arbitrary  concoc- 
tion of  styles  in  furniture  and  furnish- 
ing twice  a  year  is  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  procedures  as  to  time,  talent, 
materials  and  money  than  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  American  manufactur- 
ing world. 

Two  new  lines  each  year  signify  noth- 
ing less  than  two  backward  steps  each 
year.  Out  of  such  processes,  we  can- 
not achieve  a  steady  historic  growth 
which  will  merit  the  stamp  "American." 
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THE  VARIABILITY  OF  HUMAN  EMOTION 


F\OR  ages  mankind  has  been  speaking  of  "our 
body,  our  mind,  and  our  soul" — with  the 
implication  that  all  three  are  dominated  by 
our  Ego — ourselves — or  our  spirit,  as  some  say, 
or  our  Will,  as  Shoppenhauer  calls  it :  and  with  the 
further  implication  that  we  experience  physical  sen- 
sations in  our  body,  intellectual  excitements  in  our 
mind  and  spiritual  emotions  in  our  soul.  And  prob- 
ably no  better,  or  more  serviceable  statement  or 
formula  will  be  found  of  the  constitution  of  our 
personality. 

.\s  a  pragmatic  working  hypothesis  we  may  also 
say ;  we  exist  in  our  body  but  we  live  in  our  soul — ■ 
ihrougli  the  help  of  the  mind  which,  in  the  last  an- 
alysis, is  nothing  but  a  tool  and  instrument  made 
up,  so  to  speak,  of  a  calculating  machine,  a  barom- 
eter, and  a  compass  all  in  one — to  reason  for  us,  to 
warn  and  to  guide  the  Ego — in  its  eternal  pursuit 
of  agreeable  physical  sensations  and  spiritual  emo- 
tions. 

Our  productive  activities  may  also  be  classified 
into  Industry,  Science  and  Art.  Here  Science  again 
is  nothing  more  than  a  tool — to  help  us  enlarge  our 
industrial  output  and  to  perfect  our  art,  in  order 
to  increase  our  physical  and  spiritual  enjoyment. 

Therefore  Science,  in  and  for  itself,  can  never 
be  an  end  capable  of  enrapturing  us,  because  a 
scientific  truth  really  dies  in  the  becoming.  Our 
emotions  of  astonishment  over  the  discovery  of  the 
X-Ray,  the  Hertzian  waves,  and  the  telepathic 
forces  soon  dwindled  into  a  matter-of-fact  acquies- 
cence that,  before  their  discovery,  we  were  simply 
ignorant,  and  the  possession  of  these  scientific  facts 
gives  us  no  enduring  emotional  pleasure. 

Thus,  in  reality,  the  scientist  is  less  needful  to 
us  in  our  efl:'orts  to  live  happily — that  is,  pleasurably 
— than  the  farmer  or  artist.  For  his  contribution 
to  our  emotional  pleasure  is  the  negative  one  of 
merely  surprising  or  astonishing  us  with  new  facts 
which,  if  they  do  not  help  us  to  increase  our  indus- 
trial output — from  farming  to  watch-making,  from 
curing  the  sick  to  financing  the  nation — or  to  per- 
fect our  art,  become  useless,  are  forgotten,  or  serve 
merely  to  keep  alive  our  curiosity — in  i^egard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  universe,  which  latter  is  the 
highest  privilege  of  science  and,  therefore,  the 
science  of  Astronomy,  which  is  partly  an  art,  can 
alone  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  of  any  spiritual 
import  to  us.  For  our  curiosity  as  to  our  future  is 
deathless.  But  that  has  import  for  our  existence 
after  death,  and  if  we  were  positive  that  there  will 
be  no  future  life,  we  would  not  waste  much  time 
on  astronomy. 

Therefore,  whatever  gives  positive  pleasure  to  our 


body  and  to  our  soul  is  of  the  highest  import  in 
this  life,  and  of  the  two  kinds  of  pleasure  the 
spiritual  emotions  of  our  soul  are  by  far  the  most 
important  both  for  our  preservation  and  perfection 
as  a  race. 

Since  our  spiritual  emotions  come  to  us  almost 
entirely  through  the  beautiful,  as  manifested  in 
nature  and  in  art,  it  thus  becomes  apparent  to  what 
extent  art  is  the  supreme  activity  of  man  on  this 
earth. 

This  being  so,  it  is  important  that  each  individual 
citizen  should  know — that  art  is  not  an  afifair  of  the 
intellect  but  of  the  emolioiis,  that  the  mind  is  merely 
an  instrument  which  an  artist  uses  to  express  the 
emotions  of  his  soul,  and  for  the  purpose  either  of 
merely  enjoying  the  expression  of  himself,  alone  to 
himself,  as  a  nightingale  sings,  alone  in  the  upper 
sky  early  in  the  morning,  or  for  the  greater  joy  of 
arousing  the  emotions  of  his  fellow  men,  so  as  to 
win  their  aflFection. 

Our  capacity  for  being  emotioned — weak,  strong 
or  variable — is,  therefore,  a  subject  which  should 
long  ago  have  enlisted  the  patient  investigation  and 
analysis  of  clear-headed,  simple-speeched  psycholo- 
gists, like  James,  or  Freud,  or  Nordau.  To  analyze 
this  matter  fully  would  carry  us  too  far.  There- 
fore, we  now  merely  wish  to  lay  the  ]>rol)lem  on 
the  table  before  the  scientific  psychologists  and 
make  a  few  observations. 

The  problem  is  a  double  one: 

I'irst :  Why  do  certain  works  of  nature  and  of 
art  highly  emotion  certain  people  and  leave  others 
more  or  less  cold,  people  of  the  same  intelligence, 
of  the  same  social  circle  and  of  similar  culture? 

Second :  Why  are  we  highly  emotioned  by  certain 
works  of  nature  and  of  art  at  certain  epochs  in  our 
life  and  at  anrither  are  we  indifferent  lo,  or  repelled 
by  them  ? 

This  variability  of  human  emotionability  is  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  its  causes  and  effects  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  For  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  world  will  turn  back  to  the 
primitive  poijit  of  I'iciv  of  the  Savage:  that  emo- 
tional living — apart  from  mere  physical  existence — 
consists  first,  in  the  loving  of  our  neighbor  and  of 
the  worship  of  Nature,  or  the  Cosmic  volition,  or 
God,  and  .second,  of  the  embellishment  of  his  tent, 
of  his  wife,  children,  himself  and  his  environment. 

W'liether  we  do  this  as  a  Sioux  Indian  or  as  a 
rircek  Citizen,  makes  little  difference.  Sitting  Bull 
in  his  war-regalia  was  as  fine,  in  a  painting  or 
statue,  as  was  Achilles  in  his  armor ;  and  an  Indian 
encampment  was  as  picturesque  as  were  most  small 
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Greek  cities  in  their  day,  both  having  been  highly 
artistic  and  beautiful. 

When  this  return  to  the  first  fundamental  prin- 
ciples does  take  place,  and  is  controlled  by  our  now 
massed-up  experience,  vaster  knowledge  and  more 
active  intuition,  we  will  turn  these  earthly  sham- 
bles into  a  paradise.  Peoples  and  nations  will  then 
again  become  constructive  instead  of  destructive  as 
they  now  are.  The  most  wonderful  cities  ever  seen 
or  dreamed  of  will  arise  in  every  land  and  from 
Pole  to  Pole,  full  of  the  grandest  temples,  theatres, 
public  buildings  of  all  sorts,  and  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parks  with  statues,  fountains,  flowers  and  music. 
The  artist,  from  poet  to  architect,  from  dramatist 
to  landscape  gardener,  will  reign  supreme  and  strive 
to  exalt  the  soul  and  thus  lift  and  prepare  it  for  a 
paradise  to  come,  if  there  is  one. 

Thus,  the  more  the  questions  of  our  emotions  and 
of  art  are  considered,  by  even  the  most  practical 
and  common-sensed  minds,  the  more  does  their  far- 
reaching  importance  become  apparent. 

As  an  example  of  the  variability  of  human  emo- 
tionability,  of  the  difference  in  capacity  of  being 
emotioned  by  certain  things,  we  relate  a  story : 

Two  Americans  were  living  in  Paris  with  their 
families.  One  was  a  writer  and  the  other  an  artist. 
One  night  the  artist  went  to  the  Paris  Opera  with 
a  fellow-sculptor,  a  Dutchman,  to  hear  Rossini's 
"William  Tell."  They  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra  where  they  could  hear  well.  Every  seat 
was  taken,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 
with  the  Parisians. 

Rapturous  applause  greeted  the  first  two  acts. 
Then,  finally,  came  the  wonderful  overture  to  the 
third  act — "The  Calm."  The  orchestra,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  played  it  with  the  delicacy  and 
perfection  of  expression  to  be  expected  from  grad- 
uates of  the  famous  Conservatory  of  Music.  From 
the  first  note  supreme  silence  reigned  in  the  vast 
audience,  not  a  sound  was  heard  to  break  the  in- 
creasing spell  of  the  music.  Finally,  at  the  last  note 
of  this  marvelous  work  of  art,  came  a  burst  of 
applause  that  shook  the  hall  and  revealed  the  depth 
of  the  emotions  of  the  audience. 

The  artist  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  sheepishly 
wipe  away  his  tears  of  rapture  and  saw  his  neigh- 
bor, the  Dutch  sculptor,  do  the  same.  Encouraged  to 
think  he  was  not  a  simpering  fool,  he  looked  about 
and  saw  many  others  doing  the  same,  .so  profoundly 
emotioned  were  they  by  the  music. 

The  next  evening  the  artist  visited  his  friend,  the 
writer,  and  asked :  "Did  you  hear  Rossini's  'William 
Tell',  at  the  Opera  House  here?"  "No,"  he  replied, 
"they  never  play  it  in  New  York,  and  every  time  it 
is  advertised  here  and  I  go  for  tickets  they  are  sold 
out."  "Will  you  go  if  I  gets  seats  the  next  time?" 
"Yes.    Get  two  seats." 

The  following  month  two  seats  were  secured  and 


the  writer  with  his  wife  went,  for  the  first  time,  to 
hear  this  perfect  opera. 

The  very  next  night  the  artist  called  on  his  friend 
and  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  'William 
Tell'?"  The  writer  replied,  as  if  he  had  heard  an 
ordinary  charming  piece  of  music :  "Why — it's  a — 
pretty  opera,"  and  the  verdict  of  his  wife,  a  sensitive 
woman  of  much  musical  culture,  was  the  same. 

The  artist  was  astonished,  dumbfounded.  To  him 
the  opera  was  not  "pretty"  at  all,  it  was  sublime, 
having  lifted  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  rapture 
and  to  tears.  Others  in  the  audience  had  been 
similarly  emotioned. 

The  next  day  the  artist  asked  himself :  "Why 
should  you  shed  tears  over  that  piece  of  music, 
while  it  left  X comparatively  cold?  Am  I  dif- 
ferently constructed  from  him?  He  is  a  man  of 
genius,  sensitive  as  a  naked  nerve  and  a  profoundly 
sentimental  man — when  it  comes  to  loving  his 
father,  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  even  to  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  them  during  fifty  years — and  lov- 
ing his  own  family  almost  foolishly,  a  man  of  force 
and  of  unusual  capacity  for  stirring  the  emotions 
of  others  either  to  laughter  or  tears.  Why  should 
I  weep  over  this  music  and  he  remain  comparatively 
cold  ? 

After  long  introspection,  self-examination  and 
analysis  of  his  friend,  the  artist  concluded  that, 
while  he  was  perhaps  even  more  coldly  logical  and 
analytical  in  his  mental  processes  than  his  friend, 
the  writer,  and  less  able  to  stir  the  emotions  of  an 
audience  either  by  written  or  spoken  word,  there 
was  deep  down  in  their  souls  this  fundemental  dif- 
ference :  the  artist  was  born  with  a  profounder  love 
of  the  sublime  in  both  nature  and  art  than  his  friend 
who  was  born  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  ^'idiculous, 
thus  making  him  extraordinarily  sensitive  to  the 
comic  aspects  of  life  and  of  things  and  giving  him 
an  ever-present  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  sub- 
lime and  the  ridiculous,  and  which  had  engendered 
in  him  a  habit  of  frequently  making  fun  of  things 
which  put  the  artist  into  a  reverential  mood.  In 
other  words,  when  the  writer  desired  to  be  grave, 
reverential  or  tragic,  he  could  be  so,  but  he  naturally 
leaned  more  toward  the  comic,  while  the  artist, 
though  instantly  responsive  to  every  manifestation 
of  wit  or  comedy,  being  in  fact  a  capital  audience 
for  the  fun-maker,  naturally  leaned  toward  the  seri- 
ous and  the  creations  of  the  sublime. 

This  difl?erence  of  emotionability  was  not  a  difl^er- 
ence  of  intellect  or  culture — because  both  have  done 
things  that  are  considered  enduring  by  the  public — 
it  was  a  temperamental  difference,  one  man  leaning 
more  towards  the  comic,  the  other  more  towards  the 
tragic. 

Query :  Is  the  comic  and  ridiculous  in  life  and  art 
of  more  importance  to  mankind,  socially,  than  the 
tragic  or  sublime?  Is  not,  in  the  final  analysis, 
Shakespeare's   "Hamlet"  and   "Othello"   more   im- 
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portant  to  us,  as  a  social  force,  than  IMoliere's 
"I'recieuses  Ridicules"  and  "Le  Depit  Amou- 
reux"?  If  the  sublime  is  more  important  than  the 
comic,  whose  judgment  in  regard  to  Rossini's 
"( )\erture"  is  of  the  most  importance — that  of  the 
writer  with  a  leaning  toward  the  comical,  who 
thought  it  only  "pretty"  and  was  not  profoundly 
moved,  or  that  of  the  artist  with  a  leaning  toward 
the  serious  and  who  thought  it  sublime  and  who 
was  emotional  to  tears? 

In  a  recent  symposium  in  the  "New  York  Times," 
in  which  a  number  of  leading  poets  gave  their  pref- 
erences as  to  which  are  the  four  greatest  poems  in 
the  English  language,  was  manifested  by  some 
writers  a  very  large  amount  of  pusillanimous  mod- 
esty about  expressing  themselves  at  all — for  fear 
they  would  put  their  foot  in  it  if  they  opened  their 
mouths,  and  a  remarkable  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  did  come  forward  with  their  opin- 
ions. Nevertheless,  most  of  them  did  vote  for 
poems  that  are  generally  voted  great.  Thus  show- 
ing that  they  ditTered  only  about  details.  For  there 
is  not  much  ditTerence  between  the  emotionability 
of  those  men  who  vote  that  the  greatest  poems  in 
the  English  language  are  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis," 
Gray's  "Elegy,"  and  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Grecian 
Urn."  So  much  about  the  variability  of  human 
emotionability  as  between  individuals. 

Now  as  to  the  difference  in  the  intensity  and 
endurance  of  emotions  aroused  by  a  work  of  nature 
or  of  art,  at  different  times  in  an  individual's  life. 
That  is  to  say — why  should  a  man  at  a  given  epoch 
in  his  life  be  highly  emotioned  by  a  scene  or  by 
objects  in  nature  or  by  works  of  art  and  pass  them 
by — even  flee  them — at  a  later  epoch  ?  Why  should 
a  man  cease  to  be  emotioned  by  a  beautiful  and 
perfectly  formed  wife,  the  possession  of  which  most 
men  envy  him  ?  To  answer  would  take  us  too  far 
afield. 


Here  is  another  phase  of  the  matter:  Every  once 
in  a  while  the  manufacturers  of  cloth,  and  dress- 
makers, meet  and  say :  "Business  demands  a  change 
of  styles!"  They  announce  that  the  present  fashion 
is  no  longer  beautiful,  even  though  very  beautiful, 
and  proclaim  a  new  style.  Instantly  some  of  the 
fashion-pushers  among  women  will  begin  to  loathe 
the  prevailing  style,  not  because  it  is  ugly  but  be- 
cause it  is  no  longer  "in  fashion."  Because  as  one 
fashionable  lady  said :  "I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
not  be  in  fashion,  however  ugly  the  fashion."  Such 
women  do  not  love  and  seek  beauty  in  dress,  they 
seek  to  know  and  admire  what  is  in  fashion.  Their 
emotions  are  never  really  stirred  by  the  beauty  of 
the  garments  they  wear  but  by  the  verdict  of  "Mrs. 
Jones"  as  to  its  up-to-date  fashionableness.  It  is 
these  fashion-mongers  wjio  are  responsible  for  the 
popularity,  now  and  then,  of  ugly  styles  in  dress, 
like  some  of  the  present. 


The  same  holds  true  in  art.  Some  men  will  in- 
vent a  new  trick  in  painting,  or  a  new  style,  and  by 
charlatan  advertising  exploit  it,  to  make  money  out 
of  it.  The  fashion-mongers  in  art  will  at  once  look 
up  and  fall  in  and  abandon  some  beautiful  style,  or 
perfect  manner  of  painting,  and  decry  the  old  and 
boom  the  new.    Example  : 

An  old  sculptor  and  a  middle-aged  painter  and  a 
writer  went  through  a  museum  and  passed  a  great 
picture  fifty  years  old.  The  sculptor  said :  "That's 
a  fine  picture!"  "Do  you  think  so?"  said  the 
painter,  with  a  quizzical  smile,  "I  think  it  poor. 
I  used  to  like  it  ten  years  ago." 

This  picture  is  a  fine  subject,  beautifully  com- 
posed, profoundly  expressed,  very  well  drawn,  of  a 
fine  color  scheme,  and  its  painting  was,  in  its  day, 
and  still  is,  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  a  picture  of 
which  thousands  of  reproductions  have  been  sold  to 
all  classes  of  the  public,  showing  its  wide  range  of 
popularity.  The  painter  admitted  all  this  and  that 
he  had  also  on  a  time  admired  it.  Why  no  longer? 
Because,  as  he  said — the  style  of  painting  had 
changed.  And  as  he  was  a  mere  painter  and  his 
loves  among  pictures  changed  with  the  change  of 
manners  of  painting,  he  had  lost  interest  in  this 
picture. 

The  real  reason  he  was  no  longer  emotioned  by 
this  great  work  of  art  was :  because,  at  heart,  he 
had  become  a  mere  painter,  had  never  become  a 
true  artist.  In  reality  he  cared  nothing  for  Art 
but  only  one  phase  of  art — painting  and  only  for 
such  painting  as  had  been  forced  into  vogue  and 
was  selling  among  such  speculators  and  amateurs 
who  either  do  not  know  what  is  beautiful  in  art 
or  do  not  care — so  long  as  they  are  in  the  up-to- 
date  "aesthetic  swim."  What  dift'erence  does  it 
make  to  a  millionaire  if,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
of  collecting,  he  finds  his  purchases  are  really  not 
enduring  in  quality?  He  either  sells  them  at  a  loss 
or  gives  them  to  a  museum.  He  will  at  least  have 
enjoyed  his  notoriety  as  a  man  of  culture  and  patron 
of  art. 

As  this  painter  was  in  art  only  to  make  money, 
he  was  interested  only  in  studying  and  admiring 
such  art  as  would  help  him  to  acquire  the  skill  to 
paint  in  a  manner  that  was  in  vogue  and  would  sell. 
Later  in  life  this  same  painter  may  again  come  back 
not  only  to  like  but  to  love  this  very  picture  which 
he  once  admired  and  now  disdains.  This  will  hap- 
pen when  he  finds  that  there  is  something  higher  in 
some  pictures  than  merely  their  manner  of  painting. 

Such  narrow-minded  artists  give  out  verdicts 
which  simply  bewilder  the  layman  when  he  goes 
with  them  through  a  museum — he  cannot  under- 
stand why  works  which  arouse  his  emotions  leave 
such  and  such  an  artist  cold. 


This  variability  of  human  emotionability  is  the 
main  reason  whv  the  French  Government  will  not 
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allow  any  work  of  art  to  go  into  the  Louvre  Mu- 
seum— until  the  artist  has  been  dead  ten  years, 
knowing  well  that  men  change  their  attitude  toward 
things,  their  points  of  view,  and  as  they  change  their 
points  of  view  their  emotionability  varies  towards 
works  of  art.  Therefore,  it  takes  time  to  give  many 
works  their  true  places  in  the  hierarchy  of  art,  even 
to  such  as  radiate  evidences  of  being  by  artists  of 
great  talent.  For  this  reason  it  takes  a  wider  and 
larger  jury  than  the  artists  alone,  however  great 
they  may  be,  to  pass  a  final  verdict  on  any  work 
of  art. 

Again,  why  should  certain  kinds  of  art — paint- 
ings, statues,  poems,  dramas — appeal  to  a  man  in  his 
youthful  maturity,  say  until  thirty-five,  and  leave 
him  indifferent  at  seventy-five,  when  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  intellectual  activity? 

The  first  reason  is  because  the  creator  having  in- 
cluded in  our  make-up  a  capacity  for  getting  tired 
of  even  the  best  of  things  the  result  is — "Familiarity 
breeds  contempt."  Therefore,  unless  we  are  very 
careful  to  learn  to  estimate  the  value,  both  jesthetic- 
ally  and  socially,  of  any  work  of  nature  and  of 
certain  works  of  art,  we  are  apt  to  neglect  even 
the  highest  kinds  of  art  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
longing  for  something  new,  or  different,  gradually 
drift  away  from  the  best  and  highest  to  the  lowest 
and  worst.  This,  as  Taine  shows  in  his  "Philosophy 
of  Art",  happened  during  the  fifty  years  of  the 
apogee  of  the  Renaissance,  in  which  masterpieces 
became  so  common  that  the  public — not  being  on 
its  guard,  not  having  had  the  experience  we  have 
had — became  tired  of  this  great  art.  This  was 
natural.  For,  not  knowing  any  better,  they  ran 
after  novelties  that  were  different,  and  then  the 
decadence  and  final  death  of  the  Renaissance  was 
certain.  They  did  not  know  enough  to  say :  "This 
kind  of  art  is  great,  this  kind  of  a  woman  or  man 
is  truly  fine,  let  us  never  cease  to  revere  this  kind 
of  art  and  humanity." 

There  is  another  reason  why,  late  in  life,  we  do, 
or  may,  no  longer  respond  emotionally  to  the  things 
which  once  enraptured  us,  unless  we  are  careful. 
Our  emotional  centres  become  deadened — if,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  do  not  keep  them  sensitive  by  con- 
stantly exercising  them,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  never  acquired,  or  have  lost,  the  habit  of 
loving  our  fellow  men  as  a  race  and,  therefore,  have 
never  thought  of,  or  have  forgotten  to  think,  of 
paying  our  debts  to  those  who  did  love  us,  worked 
and  even  died  for  us.  So  long  as  we  keep  our  love 
for  mankind  active,  and  strive  to  highly  emotion  it, 
and  thus  contribute  our  share  to  lifting  it  to  a  con- 
dition of  physical  strength  and  spiritual  beauty,  even 
to  the  sublime,  our  emotional  centres  will  keep 
active,  our  joy  in  beautiful  things  will  keep  us 
young,  and  our  educated  judgment  and  sharpened 
intuition  will  help  us  to  give  a  sounder  and  quicker 


judgment  as  to  the  value  of  things.  So  that  at 
seventy-five,  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
relative  value  of  works  of  art  with  sureness — if  we 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  weighing  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  social  value.  How  finely  this  is 
all  expressed  in  the  immortal  lines  of  Holmes,  in  his 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" : 

"Call  him  not  old,  whose  visionary  brain 
Holds  o'er  the  past  its  undivided  reign. 
For  him  in  vain  the  envious  seasons  roll 
Who  bears  eternal  summer  in  his  soul. 
If  yet  the  minstrel's  song,  the  poet's  lay. 
Spring  with  her  birds,  or  children  with  their  play. 
Or  maiden's  smile,  or  heavenly  dream  of  art 
Stir  the  few  life  drops  creeping  round  his  heart — 
Turn  to  the  record  where  his  years  are  told — 
Count  his  gray  hairs — they  cannot  make  him  old  !" 


The  public  must  remember  that  there  are  three 
classes  of  spiritual  misfits.  There  is  the  class  of 
the  "emotional  carps" — those  who,  cold  as  a  fish, 
have  no  emotional  activity  higher  than  that  fur- 
nished by  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  are  de- 
votees of  what  Victor  Hugo  calls  "The  Philosophy 
of  the  Belly."  These  are  disturbing,  because  they 
pooh-pooh  everything  spiritual.  Then  there  are  the 
"emotional  stoics,"  those  who  while  they  advocate 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  yet,  in  imitation  of  the 
haughty,  cold  grandeur  of  the  great  panjandrum  of 
Boro-bodor,  regard  any  manifestation  of  emotion, 
even  of  laughter,  as  ittfra  dig  and  so  suppress  their 
emotions,  a  silly  mental  attitude  so  popular  among 
the  English  social  faddists  and  the  Anglo-maniacs 
in  America  before  the  war.  Then  there  are  the 
incompetent  ego-maniacs  among  the  social  climbers, 
the  artists  and  the  critics,  the  "failures,"  each  in  its 
way  consumed  with  the  hunger  to  "get  into  the 
limelight,"  to  win  "fame,"  but  lacking  the  creative 
ability  to  do  so.  The}-  then  resort  to  deliberately 
preferring  the  "original,"  the  peculiar,  the  weird, 
in  fashion,  in  art,  in  social  pose,  no  matter  how 
ugly  or  socially  destructive — so  long  as  it  soothes 
their  burning  vanity  to  be  "distinctive"  in  the 
crowd,  everything  repelling  them  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes universally  popular,  be  it  a  hat,  a  dress,  an 
opera,  or  a  statue.  All  of  these  classes  are  ab- 
normal but  they  help  to  "muddy  the  waters"  and 
bewilder  the  average  man  as  to  what  is  truly  fine 
and  enduring  in  art. 

Thus,  the  variability  of  human  emotionability 
teaches  us  several  lessons : 

First :  The  need  of  our  agreeing  that,  for  our 
social-preservation  and  perfection,  the  sublime  is 
more  important  than  the  ridiculous. 

Second:'  That,  since  the  individual  is  capricious 
— loves  a  thing,  tires  of  it  and  then,  when  chastened 
into  wisdom,  comes  back  and  loves  it  more  than 
ever — only  a  majority  vote  of  the  intelligent  people 
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of  the  world  can  finally  decide  the  relative  value  of 
some  works  of  art,  as  time  goes  on,  these  works 
then  becoming  standards. 

Third :  That  a  man  of  middle  age,  from  thirty- 
five  to  seventy-five,  may  be  a  better  judge  of  art 
than  a  man  below  thirty-five  or  above  seventy-five. 

Fourth :  That  it  is  wise  for  a  man  and  wife  to 
spend  a  short  interval  apart  every  now  and  then  for 
the  sake  of  freshening  up  the  sensitiveness  of  their 
emotional  centres. 


I'ifth  :  That  it  is  wise  to  travel — to  compare  home 
with  Cathay,  even  though  we  live  on  the  shores  of 
beautiful  Lake  Como. 

."-iixth  :  That,  while  we  should  never  disrespect  the 
things  in  nature  and  art  which  we  know  to  be  fine 
and  great,  we  should  insist  on  true  originality  in 
art. 

P>y  doing  this  we  will  defaniiliarize  ourselves 
and  resharpen  our  appreciation  of  what  we  once 
considered  lovely,  good  and  great. 


THE  CHESS  PLAYERS 


Bv  THOMAS  EAKINS 


All  American  Masterpiece  Noiv  in  The  Metropolitan 
Museum 


IF  Eakins  had  painted  nothing  el!>e  than  his 
"Chess  Players,"  it  would  place  him  in  the  rank 
of  great  artists. 

The  picture  is  only  11^"  x  16;54"  i"  size,  scarcely 
twice  as  large  as  our  reproduction.  But  in  a  photo- 
graph it  looks  really  life  size.  This  is  the  supreme 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  work,  obtained  by  wonderful 
truth  of  drawing  and  truth  of  color. 

-As  a  composition  it  is  a  perfect  example  of  agree- 
able space-filling.  Let  the  student  here  again 
observe  the  satisfying  mingling  of  action  in  repose 
— obtained  by  following  the  eternal  laws  of  com- 
position, with  the  element  of  triangulation  at  the 
base.  Let  him  draw  lines  from  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  picture  to  the  head  of  the  standing 
figure  and  he  will  have  a  pyramidal  mass  of  forms, 
giving  the  work  a  monumental  quality  and  carrying 
power. 

It  is  true  its  color  is  not  captivating.  Eakins 
was  not  a  great  colorist.  He  did  not  give  way 
much  to  imagination  and  he  was  not  a  creative, 
decorative-artist.  He  was  first  of  all  a  realist,  paint- 
ing not  what  he  could  imagine  but  what  he  could 
see  and  as  he  saw  it,  after  he  had  found  his  compo- 
sition. His  is  an  art  of  representation,  not  of  poetic 
fancy.  His  subjects  were  taken  from  real  life,  but 
his  choice  was  always  dignified,  never  trivial,  and 
often  fine.  And  when  he  chose  a  fine  subject  the 
result  was  always  full  of  poetic  suggestion,  like 
this  "Chess  Players." 

For  one  nf  the  most  poetic  ])hases  of  life  is  two 
intellectual  men  of  mellow  age,  gravely  musing 
over  and  wrestling  with  the  problems  presented  by 
that  royal  old  game  which  the  Pharaohs  already 
played  with  their  favorites,  as  we  see  sculptured 
on  a  temple  of  ancient  Thebes,  on  the  Nile.  Above 
all  to  a  chess  player  is   this   ]>icture  evcjcative  of 


delightful  Sunday  afternoons  spent  in  playing  with 
a  friend,  after  pleasant  conversation  had  begun  to 
lag  and  a  third  friend  had  come  in  to  break  the 
tete-a-tete,  the  whole  enlivened  and  bound  together 
by  an  occasional  glass  of  Burgundy  or  "Old  Tom" 
and  a  good  cigar.  What  elegant  domesticity,  what 
a  fine  spirit  of  dolce  far  niente,  what  intellectual 
culture  the  picture  exposes  to  our  contemplation 
as  we  study  the  fine  heads  of  the  three  men  im- 
mersed in  playing  and  watching  the  game ! 

Once  again,  what  makes  this  picture  a  great 
work  of  art  is  the  wonderful  expression  of  the 
faces  and  bodies  of  the  men.  We  can  almost  hear 
the  man  on  the  left  say:  "Check."  And  note  the 
restrained  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face  as  he  sees 
he  has  put  his  opponent  in  a  hole,  while  we  can 
see,  through  the  movements  and  gesture  and  alert- 
ness on  his  face,  that  the  man  on  the  right  appears 
visibly  worried  by  the  danger  of  the  sudden,  un- 
expected attack  on  his  "king."  Perhaps  it  was  a 
"discover-check  ?"  Even  the  man  standing  seems 
to  say:  "Ah,  ha!  that  was  a  fine  move!"  It  is  all 
so  true,  so  spontaneous ;  there  is  such  a  harmony 
between  the  movements  of  the  body,  hands,  feet ; 
and  the  expression  of  emotion  and  intellectual 
activity  on  the  faces  is  so  profound  that  we  feel 
ourselves  in  the  presence  of  life  itself. 

Besides,  note  the  marvelous  delicacy  with  which 
are  painted  the  chess-men,  glasses,  the  clock,  even 
the  cat  licking  its  side.  Every  detail  is  rendered 
w  ith  a  fidelity  never  surpassed,  even  by  Meissonier, 
and  to  which  the  reproduction  fails  to  do  justice. 

Many  artists  have  handled  this  subject,  but  none 
has  done  it  with  more  masterful  skill  and  power 
of  expression  and  in  so  small  a  compass.  The 
work  is  an  honor  to  American  art,  and  it  will  in- 
crease our  afifcction  for  Eakins  as  the  years  roll 
bv. 


MRS.  JOSHUA  BABCOCK 

By  Jonathan  Blackburn,  1700-1765 

Collection  of  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Esq. 


Col.   Wm.   Stephens   Smith — By   Gilbert    Stuart,    1755-1828 
Collection  of  Herbert  L.   Pratt,  Esq. 
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By  CHARLES  DE  KAY 

Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the    Macbeth   Gallery 


AFTER  the  Revolution  the  United  States  in- 
creased rapidly  in  population  and  wealth, 
attracting  many  energetic  and  ambitious 
people  who  were  impatient  of  the  social  fetters 
the  caste  system  laid  on  men  in  Europe,  and  the 
monopolies  and  restraints  placed  on  commerce  by 
governments  and  municipalities.  As  greater  finan- 
cial ease  came  to  them,  citizens  in  ever  larger  num- 
l;er  were  enabled  to  indulge  in  luxuries — and  among 
them  works  of  art  in  the  most  personal  sense, 
namely  portraits  of  themselves  and  their  families. 
American  art  sprang  from  portraiture.  Scarcely 
is  there  an  exception  to  the  formula  that  the  artist 
who  might  win  a  name  later  on  in  other  fields  be- 
gins his  career  as  a  limner  of  likenesses  and  that, 
for  the  most  part,  with  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  good  portraits  of  the  kind  that  were  being 
painted  in  England  and  France,  and  generally  with- 
out the  most  elementary  training  of  the  artist. 

Some  of  them  started  in  the  most  amateur  way 
to  draw  profiles  in  outline  and  fill  up  the  outlines 
with  water-color  washes.  Their  charges  were  low 
and  their  sitters  were  naive.     It  is  pathetic  to  read 


of  some  of  these  young  beginners  and  their  excite- 
ment on  seeing  some  old  or  modern  painting  from 
the  other  side,  their  awe  for  the  mystery  of  oil 
paintings,  their  reverence  for  pictures  that  are  now 
looked  upon  as  mere  curios  in  the  history  of  the 
arts,  and  valued  not  for  art  but  as  examples  of  a 
past  phase  of  public  favor.  Nowadays  it  is  not 
teachers  that  we  lack  but  artists  who  have  some 
message  to  deliver.  Difiiculties  like  those  the 
painter  met  a  century  and  a  half  ago  have  disap- 
peared. And  yet  ...  is  there  an  American  or  British 
portrait  painter  to-day  who  equals  Gilbert  Stuart? 
The  Mecca  in  that  period  was  London  and  for 
young  Americans  the  prophet  in  art  was  Benjamin 
West,  the  kindly  and  discriminating,  the  man  from 
the  colonies  who  found  favor  with  King  and  Queen 
and  even  disarmed  the  prejudices  and  insularity  of 
his  fellow  artists.  Without  being  a  genius,  he  was 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  man  of  talent  considered 
a  genius  in  his  day  because  he  reflected  in  his  pic- 
tures the  spirit  of  an  educated  and  reading  public 
still  deeply  interested  in  the  Bible  and  ready  to  be 
thrilled  by  religious  and  symbolical  pieces  now  no 
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George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of   Clovnc 

By  John   Smibert,   1684-1751  " 

Collection  of  Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Esq. 

longer  cherished.  It  is  really  charming  to  read  how 
courteously  he  received  the  raw  aspirants  from  the 
colonies  forwarded  to  his  care,  because  some  knot 
of  friends  across  the  Atlantic  believed  they  had  the 
makings  of  artists  and  put  together  funds  enough 
to  land  them  in  London  but  generally  not  enough 
to  extricate  them  when  they  failed  to  earn  a  living. 

West  has  never  had  justice  done  him  over  here, 
perhaps  because  he  was  classed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people  among  the  Tories  who  opposed  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  grand  cleaving  occurred,  he  re- 
mained on  the  other  side  of  the  cleft,  ^^ery  likel}-, 
had  he  been  able  to  come  home  for  a  visit  a  little 
before  the  war  of  1812,  the  old  man  of  seventy 
would  have  been  received  with  acclaim  and  his  fame 
would  have  remained  much  longer  alive  in  his  native 
land.  But  along  with  the  change  in  view  regarding 
the  kind  of  pictures  he  painted  his  popularity  must 
have  eventually  waned.  Only  his  historical  pieces 
held  their  vogue  down  to  mid  century,  and  they 
chiefly  because  of  admirable  engravings  that  kept 
them  before  the  public.  He  obtained  the  charter 
for  the  Royal  Academy  from  George  III.,  was 
titular  historical  painter  to  his  Majesty,  President 
of  the  Academy  for  many  years  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul's. 

Gilbert  Stuart  of  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the 
young  men  attracted  by  West  and  one  who  remained 
longest  with  him  in  London  as  pupil  and  assistant ; 
yet  showed  less  the  influence  of  West  than  any 
other  disciple.  He  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
portraiture,  in  which  he  rivaled  if  indeed  he  did 
not  surpass  Gainsborough,  Hopner,  Romney  and  the 
rest  of  the  British  galaxy.  Raeburn  is  more  akin 
to  him  in  his  robust,  manly  style.     A  portrait  of 


Colonel  William  Stephens  Smith  in  the  collection  of 
Air.  Herbert  L.  Pratt  is  reproduced  here. 

William  Dunlap  of  New  Jersey  was  another  of 
West's  pupils  but,  as  we  learn  from  his  charming, 
frank  autobiography,  his  stay  in  London  was  ren- 
dered useless  because  of  his  own  neglect  of  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  musical  and  a  rare  companion  and 
instead  of  working  at  his  art  fooled  away  the  time 
entertaining  himself,  Raphael  West,  his  master's 
son,  as  well  as  others.  West's  forbearance  with  the 
youth  testifies  to  his  kind  heart.  On  returning  to 
.America  he  set  his  hand  to  many  things,  became  a 
theater  manager,  painted  miniatures  and  portraits  in 
oil,  wrote  plays  and  finally  undertook  large  Biblical 
paintings  in  the  style  of  West  with  which  he  toured 
about  the  country — and,  strange  to  say,  made  money 
by  their  exhibition.  Dunlap  is  our  mainstay  for  a 
knowledge  of  many  of  our  early  artists  who  never 
would  have  been  remembered,  had  he  not  become 
their  chronicler.  And  a  capital  biographer  too.  The 
portrait  of  George  Spaulding  owned  by  the  Worces- 
ter Massachusetts  Art  Museum  speaks  well  for 
the  efiforts  he  made  to  retrieve  the  time  he  lost  with 
jolly  comrades  in  London.  Like  Thomas  Sully  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one  eye,  yet 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  paint- 
ing. Dunlap  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  portraits 
of  Washington  and  his  wife;  it  was  at  Princeton 
immediately  after  peace  had  been  declared  and  when 
the  painter  was  still  in  his  teens.  Along  with  Samuel 
Mitchell  the  scientist  and  Noah  Webster,  of  the 
dictionary,  he  started  a  literary  society  in  New  York 
in    178X   and    when    more    than   a    quarter   century 


Lncrctia   Walker   Morse 
By  Samuel  F.   B.   Morse,   1791-1872 
Inventor   of    the    Telegraph    and    First    President    of    the 
National  Academy  of  Design 
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later  the  Academy  of  Design  was  founded,  lie  was  a 
member  and  became  its  historian. 

To  re\ert  to  old  American  portrait  painters  who 
had  no  connection  with  Benjamin  West  either  as 
pupils  or  as  influenced  by  him — 

Robert  Feke  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  is 
probably  the  first  portrait  painter  on  record  who  was 
born  in  America ;  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  carried 
prisoner  into  Spain  where  he  learned  to  paint.  The 
Redwood  Library  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  a  portrait 
of  Governor  Wanton's  wife.  He  died  young. 
Jonathan  Blackburn  who  also  flourished  in  the 
early  half  of  the  18th  century  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth  who  painted  likenesses,  chiefly  in  Boston. 
The  illustration  is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Bab- 
cock,  a  stalwart  lady  whom  the  artist  has  not  flat- 
tered. Her  hard-lined  energetic  face  is  in  contrast 
with  the  elegant  attitude  of  her  hand  and  the  flower 
she  holds. 

John  Smibert  was  another  artist  from  England 
who  came  over  w-ith  the  metaphysician,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Berkeley,  friend  of  Jonathan  Swift  and 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Ireland.  Berkeley  migrated  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  here  a  college  for  red 
Indians,  their  conversion  and  instruction.  He  settled 
down  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  wrote  there  some  of  his 
most  noted  works.  Here  is  Smibert's  portrait  of 
Dean  Berkeley  in  Mr.  Frank  Bulkelev  Smith's  col- 
lection. It  was  Berkeley,  a  half  century  before  the 
Revolution,  who  wrote  the  lines  on  .\merica  ending 
with  the  stanza 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
The  four  first  acts  are  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day. 
Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 


Daniel   Boone— By   Chester   Harding,    1792-1866 
Collection   of   Herbert   L.   Pralt,    Esq. 


the  first  line  of  which  gave  occasion  to  the  painting 
of  a  notable  picture  now  in  Washington.  Smibert 
was  a  fairly  skilful  artist  w-ith  little  sense  of  color, 
but  he  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  on  Copley  and 
other  American  painters. 

John  Singleton  Copley  of  Massachusetts  was  one 
of  the  painters  who  had  to  fight  his  way  up  from 
boyhood  as  a  limner  without  guide  or  schooling : 
only  the  pictures  of  a  mediocrity  like  Smibert  for 
emulation.  His  son  Lord  Lyndhurst  wrote  in 
1827:  "he  was  entirely  self-taught  and  never  saw  a 
decent  picture  with  the  exception  of  his  own  until 
he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age."  At  the  age  of 
23  one  of  his  pictures  was  shown  at  the  Society  of 
Alts  in  London,  1760,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
the  l\e\(ilutinn  he  went  to  Italy  and  then  to  London 
where,  in  1777,  he  became  an  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  established  some  time  before  by 
Benjamin  West  and  his  fellow  artists,  and  in  1788 
an  Academician. 

Historical  pictures  like  "Charles  1,  in  the  Mouse 
of  Commons,"  "The  Death  of  Cliath.im,"  "The 
Death  of  Major  Pierson,"  made  him  remarked  in 
Europe  and  fine  engravings  of  these  battle  and  other 
public  scenes  spread  his  name.  As  a  portraitist  he 
never  could  free  himself  of  an  uncompromising 
iiard  facture  and  blackness  in  the  shadows.  Por- 
traits of  Adam  Babcock,  Esquire,  and  Madame  his 
spouse  give  some  idea  of  his  work ;  it  makes  one 
think  of  Hogarth  rather  than  Copley's  great  con- 
temporaries. 

Matthew  Harris  Jouett  of  Kentucky  was  born 
too  late  to  see  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  latter's 
prime  but  was  over  forty  when  the  Marquis  as  an 
elderly   man   made   his    famous   visit   to   America. 
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The  portrait  by  Jouett  herewith  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  full-length  by  Morse  in  the 
City  Hall,  New  York.  He  studied  under  Gilbert 
Stuart  about  1817,  when  the  latter  lived  in  Boston. 

Eliab  Metcalf  of  Massachusetts  owed  his  art 
career  to  bad  health  which  caused  him  to  be  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  and  there  he  contracted  the  not  less 
fatal  disease  of  messing  about  with  colors.  An 
itinerant  limner  of  miniatures  through  the  seaboard 
States,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1814  and  began  to 
use  oils  on  large  canvases.  The  \'irgin  Islands,  now 
the  bought  and  paid-for  lands  of  the  United  States, 
were  Metcalf's  home  for  some  years  in  pursuit  of 
health;  there  and  in  Porto  Rico  he  painted  gov- 
ernors and.  planters.  The  specimen  of  his  work 
shown  here  is  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frank 
Bulkeley  Smith. 

Chester  Harding  of  Alassachusetts  was  only 
seven  years  the  junior  of  Metcalf  and  like  him  a 
farmer  boy.  Moving  to  western  New  York  with 
his  wife  and  child  he  floated  down  the  Alleehenv 


on  a  flatboat,  ojiened  a  sign-painter's  shop  in 
Pittsburgh  and  gradually  took  to  portraits.  To 
the  fact  that  he  moved  to  Paris,  Kentucky,  and 
set  up  as  a  serious  complete  portraitist,  we  owe 
the  fine  likeness  of  Daniel  Boone  shown  here.  It 
is  in  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Pratt's  collection.  After 
successful  trips  to  St.  Louis  and  \\'ashington,  he 
visited  Boston  to  see  Gilbert  Stuart  and  was  en- 
couraged to  open  a  studio  there.  The  novelty  of  a 
painter  from  the  backwoods  gained  him  more  com- 
missions than  fell  just  then  to  the  lot  of  the 
greater  genius.  In  London,  which  he  visited  in 
1823,  his  talents,  aided  perhaps  by  his  reputation 
of  a  "backwoodsman,"  gained  him  many  commis- 
sions and  the  acquaintance  of  the  rich  and  great. 
Washington  Allston  of  South  Carolina  was  a 
pupil  of  West,  and  unlike  Gilbert  Stuart  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  his  master.  He  was  a  col- 
lege graduate,  a  poet,  a  writer  of  romances  and  a 
lecturer  on  art.  Yale  University  has  his  impressive 
(  C oiitiuiicd  on  page  2-14) 


Goorgo   SpauUling — 1;.\    \\  illi.ii 

In  the  Worcester  Art  }iluseum 
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THE  FLETCHEK  COLLECTION  AT  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 

THE  LANDSCAPES 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 


OF  the  thirty-seven  pictures  bequeathed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  by  the  late  Isaac  D. 
Fletcher  twenty-two  are  landscapes,  eight 
of  which  are  small  water  color  drawings.  This 
is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  treasures  of 
the  Museum,  augmenting  the  work  of  several  mas- 
ters already  represented  there. 

We  are  impressed  again  by  the  tonal  unity  which 
makes  the  pictures  by  the  Barbizon  painters  hang  so 
well  together,  but  at  the  same  time  we  note  the 
great  disparity  of  purpose  and  contrasting  expres- 
sion. Millet  is  represented  by  a  unique  and  power- 
ful picture  called  "Autumn".  Essentially  typical  in 
tone  and  treatment,  it  however  exemplifies  in  his 
conception  of  landscape  a  phase  of  his  art  with  which 
we  are  not  so  familiar.  In  a  concrete  composition 
he  has  objectified  the  abstract  idea  of  autumn.  A 
simple  rise  of  ground,  in  cloud  shadow,  is  seen  in 
deep  contrast  against  the  sky.  Over  the  crest,  the 
top  of  a  roof  in  sunlight  suggests  the  village  below. 
The  wind  is  blowing.  Clouds  hurry  across  the 
sky.  A  gnarled  leafless  tree  to  the  top  of  the  com- 
position,   its    intricate    branches    forming   a    jagged 


pattern  against  the  clouds.  To  the  right  a  huge 
stack  of  faggots  silhouettes  in  picturesque  outlines, 
behind  which  a  turkey  gobbler  seeks  protection 
from  the  wind.  Flying  leaves  drift  across  the  sky. 
On  the  left  a  peasant  woman  with  back  toward  the 
spectator  watches  over  the  turkeys  grouped  about 
her.  In  this  picture  Millet  has  stamped  the  particu- 
lar with  the  accent  of  the  universal.  He  has  im- 
i)ued  his  subject  with  the  elemental  sense  of  weather, 
of  the  eternal  land  and  sky,  and  yet  has  given  us 
a  most  concise  and  intense  picture  of  a  particular 
place  under  particular  conditions.  The  land  has  the 
weight  of  all  the  world  under  it,  the  sky  floats  in 
illimitable  expanse.  The  figure  stands  like  a  pro- 
phet guarding  her  earthly  flock,  and  yet  it  is  but 
a  peasant  watching  over  her  turkeys.  A  sense  of 
actuality  pervades  the  picture.  Its  realism  is  in- 
tense, yet  the  composition  is  so  masterfully  ar- 
ranged, the  position  of  the  objects  so  absolute,  re- 
lative to  their  abstract  balance  as  masses,  that  we 
forget  each  is  but  a  symbol  telling  a  story  and  that 
each  is  given  its  relative  degree  of  importance  ac- 
cording to  its  significance.     In  his  later  life  Millet 
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The  Bohemians — By  Corot 


I'ontaincbleau — Bv  Theodore  Rousseau 
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regretted  that  he  had  not  painted  more  landscape. 
This  picture  shows  what  a  profound  meaning  it  had 
for  liim 

We  return  from  the  reahties  of  earth  to  tlie  more 
ingratiating  landscapes  of  Corot.  In  "The  Bo- 
hemians" painted  but  three  years  before  his  death, 
we  see  a  most  mature  and  representative  example 
of  the  master.  Beside  Millet,  Corot  is  at  once  es- 
sentially decorative.  Not  building  up  his  com- 
position from  the  very  organization  of  the  earth 
and  sky  itself,  as  in  the  "Autumn,"  Corot  uses 
nature  as  a  medium  with  which  to  express  the 
lyrical  charm  of  linear  design.  The  world  has 
become  transformed  into  a  beautiful  abode,  where 
the  wind  caresses  one  gently,  where  the  low  light  of 
evening  diffuses  a  golden  glow  over  the  fair  land- 
scape and  travelers  idle  at  ease  in  the  gloaming. 
Corot  has  given  us  the  semblance  of  truth  in  color 
and  values,  his  forms  are  naturalistic,  but  his  de- 
sign is  deliberate,  imposed  upon  the  landscape  to 
make  a  pleasing  setting  for  his  reverie,  a  happy 
background  where  one  wanders  as  in  a  beautiful 
dream.  In  the  "Ville  d'Avray"  his  composition  is 
more  the  outcome  of  things  seen.  Here  he  has  for- 
gotten the  classical  line,  and  looking  across  the  lake 
has  observed  the  exquisite  beauty  of  gracefully  bend- 
ing trees  patterned  against  wooded  slopes,  where  a 
white  palatial  house  gleams  in  the  sunshine.  The 
color  is  cool  and  silvery,  in  hues  of  neutral  green 
and  grayish  blues ;  the  touch  is  light,  graceful  and 
fluent,  disclosing  an  inescapable  joy  in  the  painting. 
A  smaller  picture  "Two  Men  in  a  Skiff,"  is  quite 
typical  of  the  sylvan  landscape  we  associate  with 
Corot,  light,  airy,  gray  and  graceful,  but  somewhat 
soft  and  ephemeral. 

Theodore  Rousseau  is  the  naturalist  of  the  group. 
W  ithin  the  small  dimensions  of  his  "Fontainebleau" 
he  gives  one  a  complete  and  exact  picture  of  trees, 
growing  more  or  less  at  random,  in  a  flat  landscape, 
tlie  [perspective  of  which  is  absolute.  Following  the 
tradition  of  the  Dutch  masters  he  was  more  in- 
terested in  form  than  in  color.  Notwithstanding 
the  infinite  detail  introduced,  he  maintains  a  sim- 
plicity of  contour  and  tone  which  is  due  to  the 
proper  relation  of  the  part  to  tlu  whnle.  It  is 
an  excellent  example  of  that  variety  in  unity  of 
which  the  philosopher  speaks.  For  Rousseau  his 
Iiicturc  was  never  complete.  In  nature  he  saw 
the  prototype  that  could  never  be  perfectly  re- 
produced. A  master  of  his  material,  however, 
one  is  not  conscious  of  this  struggle.  His  brush 
is  sure,  his  drawing  accurate.  In  the  presence  of 
nature  he  seems  always  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  growth  of  things,  the  marvelous  intricacies  of 
naturalistic  form,  the  character  and  construction 
of  trees,  the  rock  forrnation,  the  contour  of  the 
ground  and  the  ever-changing  shape  of  clouds. 
Seldom  does  he  seem  moved  or  quickened  by  its 
emotional  import,  seldom  does  he  re-translate  his 


impression  in  that  more  abstract  world  of  form 
where  the  particular  has  vanished  and  the  eternal 
verity  remains. 

Constable  on  the  contrary,  altho'  a  constant  and 
intense  student  of  nature,  is  concerned  more  with 
the  etTect,  the  momentary  emotion,  the  drama  of 
the  ever-changing  aspects  of  nature.  Rousseau  is 
static.  Constable  dynamic.  If  Rousseau  was  in- 
terested in  the  organization  and  growth  of  natu- 
ralistic forms,  his  landscape  is  nevertheless  eter- 
nally fixed ;  whereas  with  Constable  all  things  are 
subject  to  change.  With  Rousseau  we  realize  the 
way  a  tree  rises  from  the  ground,  we  see  the 
precise  ramification  of  the  branches,  the  just  dis- 
position of  leafage,  the  proper  resistance  of  weight ; 
but  with  Constable,  more  impressionable  and  less 
scientific,  we  see  the  effect  of  landscape  on  the 
senses.  The  clouds  are  ever  moving,  the  trees  sway 
in  the  breeze,  the  cloud  shadow  transforms  the 
fields  into  ominous  darkness,  the  farmer  hurries 
with  his  daily  task,  a  momentary  gleam  of  light 
reveals  a  distant  panorama,  and  contrasted  to  the 
serenity  of  sunshine  we  look  upon  the  various 
manifestations  of  nature's  forces.  The  "Glebe  Farm 
with  view  of  Langham  Church"  suggests  this  com- 
parison with  Rousseau's  picture  each  being  a  typ- 
ical example  of  its  respective  painter. 

The  Daubigny  "Banks  of  the  Oise.  Early 
Morning,"  is  not  a  particularly  hap])y  canvas. 
Graceful,  facile  and  fluent,  it  is  however,  rather 
an  echo  of  similar  subjects  which  he  produced 
with  more  power  and  conviction.  Diaz  in  his  wood 
interior  likewise  repeats  the  inspiration  of  other 
moments.  His  method  of  laying  in  the  composition 
with  deep  transparent  colors,  over  which  the  more 
local  color  was  modeled,  produced  an  effect  rich 
and  suggestive.  The  larger  example  "Woodland 
Pool  and  Figures,"  a  more  open  landscape  in  which 
dark  storm  clouds  play  an  important  part,  is  more 
realistically  treated  and  portrays  a  particular  aspect 
of  nature  with  fidelity  and  truth.  George  Morland 
is  seen  in  a  "Landscape  with  Figures"  a  typical 
English  story-telling  picture,  suave  in  brushing  but 
uninspired  and  commonplace  in  conception. 

The  only  American  picture  in  the  collection  is 
by  Alexander  Wyant,  "Landscape  with  distant 
Mountains."  It  is  unfavorably  hung  and  cannot 
be  seen  to  advantage.  It  is  however  an  important 
canvas.  Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Barbizon 
masters,  Wyant  has  added  to  it  his  own  sensitive 
appreciation,  his  individual  expression  and  personal 
touch.  In  Wyant  we  see  the  Barbizon  tradition 
more  happily  continued  than  in  the  land  of  its 
inception.  The  present  canvas  is  very  beautiful  in 
tone  and  quality,  the  aerial  expanse  and  the  atmos 
pheric  envelope  is  particularly  well  rendered  and 
one  looks  as  with  the  artist  upon  the  distant  land 
of  quiet  and  peace. 


ANALYSIS   OF  WORKS   OF  ART 


By  PETRONIUS  ARBITER 


The  Standard 


The  logical  Standard  of  Art  Measurement  for  a  sure 
evaluation  of  works  of  art  is  based :  on  rare  examples  of 
the  highest  manifestations  of  the  Six  Elements  of  Art 
Power. 

That  is  to  say:  The  greatest  work  of  art  in  the  world  is 
that  one  in  which  we  see  manifested : 

First:  A  Subject  which  is  Socially  the  most  beneficent, 
of  interest  to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the 
noblest  in  Conception. 

Second :  In  which  the  Expression :  on  the  faces  of  the 
figures,  in  the  details,  and  in  the  work  as  a  whole — ex- 
presses prbfoundly  that  which  the  work  is  supposed  to 
express. 


Third:   In  which  the  Composition  is  the  most   sublime. 

Fourth :  In  which  the  Drawing  of  all  forms  is  the  most 
true  and  effective  in  rendering  Life,  above  all — Ideal  Life. 

Fifth :  In  which  the  Color  is  the  most  varied  and  rich. 

Sixth:  In  which  the  surface  Technique  is  the  most 
vigorous,  appropriate,  and  unoffensively  individual ;  the 
whole  work  of  such  a  Quality,  and  so  coordinated,  as  to 
insure  a  result,  in  which  a  Subject  is  expressed  with  the 
greatest  Completeness  and  Harmony :  so  as  to  stir  the 
highest  emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  cultured  people 
for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

We  consider  a  work  of  art  great  or  trivial  in  ratio  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  measures  up  to  this  standard. 


EGYPTI.\X  art  never  broke  away  from  the 
conventional,  cramped,  stylistic  or  archaic 
state,  as  regards  the  proportions  and  details 
of  the  human  form  even  in  its  most  free  manifesta- 
tion, during  the  reigns  of  Unas,  about  3,030  B.C., 
and  under  Seti  I.,  about  1,200  B.C.  The  reason  is 
that,  for  religio-political  reasons,  the  governing 
priests  were  opposed  to  the  manifestation  of  any 
social  or  artistic  "individualism"  whatsoever  and, 
so,  held  themselves,  as  well  as  their  artists,  to  a 
strict  priestly  formalism.  Hence  no  Egyptian 
ever  produced  a  statue  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  same  rank  as  the  "Illysus"  of  Phidias,  the 
■■\'enus''  of  Alcamenes,  or  the  "Moses"  of  Michel- 
angelo. 

Originality  and  charm  of  composition  were 
allowed,  witness  the  basreliefs  of  the  temple  at 
Abydos,  built  by  Seti  I.  But  beautifully  composed 
as  those  reliefs  are,  compared  with  the  crude  ones 
on  other  temples,  they  look  as  though  they  might 
have  been  carved  by  the  same  sculptors  who  created 
the  reliefs  in  the  temple  of  Queen  Hatepshu.  at 
Deir  el  Bahari,  or  of  the  temple  of  Amenhotep  III., 
at  Lu.xor,  the  form  and  technical  execution  of  these 
all  being  practically  the  same  as  those  prevalent 
two  thousand  years  before  under  Usertesen  and 
one  thousand  years  later  under  Cleopatra.  During 
these  five  thousand  years  of  artistic  activity  scarcelv 
half  a  dozen  artists  seemed  to  have  cared  or  dared 
to  show  that  they  had  a  style,  or  a  manner  of  ex- 
ecution, that  was  their  own  individual  and  peculiar 
style  or  manner  so  that  men  would  say :  "This  is 
in  the  manner  of  Thutmosis,  and  that  in  the  style 
of  Rameses."  So  that  one  might  sav'  the  priests 
invented  and  composed  the  designs  and  then  had 
journeymen  stone-cutters,  more  or  less  skillful, 
execute  them  according  to  rigidly  fixed  rules  of 
proportion  and  shape  of  fingers  and  toes,  position 
of  hands,  feet,  eyes,  etc.     This  rigid  conventional- 


it}',  from  which  only  a  few  departed,  was  true  of 
all  Egyptian  art.  "Individualism,"  as  an  "ism" — 
self-assertion,  as  a  theory  of  life  or  of  art — seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  crime  by  those  ancient 
protagonists  of  priestly  "Prussianism"  who  for  so 
many  centuries  dominated  life  on  the  Xile. 

Those  Egyptian  priests,  in  their  eflforts  to  insure 
permanent  social  stability — through  a  minimum  of 
change — did  not  learn  that  the  second  most  im- 
portant of  Nature's  laws  is:  "Variety  is  the  spice 
of  Life" — until  their  fabric,  weakened  from  dry- 
rot,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  All  over  the 
Orient,  in  fact,  the  priests  seemed  to  have  said  to 
their  sculptors :  "You  will  carve  the  human  figure 
in  this  manner  and  in  no  other !"  Witness  the 
temples  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  Even  the 
Greeks — originally  an  Oriental  people — labored  un- 
der such  archaic  formalism  down  to  the  6th  Cen- 
tury, B.C.  But  then  they  broke  away  and  indi- 
viduality was  born.  Statues  became  less  and  less 
like  wooden,  cigar-store  Indians,  and  became  more 
and  more  like  living  human  beings  and  as  being 
capable  of  arising  and  walking  oflf  should  they 
become  suddenly  animated. 

But,  even  in  its  most  realistic  manifestation,  we 
find  in  Greek  sculpture  a  certain  conforming  to 
preferred  types — as  to  proportion  and  details  in 
the  himian  form.  We  see  no  hands  and  feet  in 
Greek  art  so  closely  copied  after  the  living  model 
as  to  look  like  plaster-casts,  or  as  portraits  of  the 
hands  and  feet  of  particular  persons — especially  if 
these  differed  from  the  types  which  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  perfect  types  of  a  hand  and 
foot,  .\bove  all  is  this  true  of  statues  of  God 
and  Heroes.  Even  in  the  tnost  naturalistic  statues 
there  is  a  slight  departure  from  e.xact  nature — 
in  the  direction  of  the  elimination  of  personal  im- 
perfections or  peculiarities,  this  because  of  a  desire 
to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  at  ideal  life  and  beauty. 
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The  Greeks  could  not  conceive  of  a  Jupiter,  Mer- 
cury, or  Venus  with  bunioned  feet,  or  the  hands 
of  a  coal-heaver  or  of  a  washer-woman.  That  was 
to  be  reserved  for  the  19th  Century !  Personal 
details  were  suppressed  until  the  statue  became 
impersonal,  even  when  as  wonderfully  realistic  as 
is  the  "Illysus'"  or  the  ''Gladiator."  It  was  the 
Greeks  who,  after  centuries  of  efforts  to  perfect 
the  body,  finally  decided  what  is  a  beautiful  head, 
hand  and  foot,  and  their  verdict  has  never  been 
reversed.  This  pursuit  of  impersonal,  natural 
perfection  and  beauty  became  the  ideal  of  the 
greatest  Greek  artists  and  this  ideal  remained  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  artists  throughout  the  Renais- 
sance and  down  to  about  1804. 

This  ideal  has  been  variously  called — "The 
Grand  Ideal,"  "Classicism,"  "Academicism,"  "Con- 
ventionalism," and  simply — "The  Ideal."  It  was 
always  based  upon  the  suppression,  more  or  less, 
of  the  individual  taste,  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
artists  and  their  conforming,  more  or  less,  to  a  cer- 
tain social  and  aesthetic  standard  and  point  of  view. 

The  French  Revolution  was  essentially  an  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  express  him- 
self in  his  own  way.  In  spite  of  its  excesses  it 
was  a  great  and  good  thing,  for  it  enlarged  the  social 
liberty  of  mankind.  This  desire  for  self-assertion 
became  a  hunger  and  manifested  itself  in  art  twenty 
years  later,  in  1804,  when  Baron  Gros  broke  away 
from  the  "Classicism"  of  David  and  his  school — 
with  his  picture:  "Napoleon  Among  the  Pestiferous 
at  Jaffa." 

The  birth  of  modern  art  dates  from  that  picture. 
But  what  does  "modern"  art  mean?  It  means, 
First:  The  choice  of  modern,  every-day  Subjects 
— as  well  as  ancient,  historical,  religious  or  mytho- 
logical subjects,  preferably  the  choice  of  a  subject 
of  contemporary  life;  Second:  A  breaking  away 
from  the  rules  of  all  Schools — in  the  execution  of 
the  chosen  subjjjct,  each  man  insisting  on  his  liberty 
to  paint,  carve  and  rhyme  in  his  own  way ;  Third : 
It  means  that  all  art  should  be  based  upon  the  triple 
law,  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  that  art  must  be  True, 
Good  and  Beautiful.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 
ideal  many  fine  things  were  produced  from  1804 
down. 

But  the  momentum  toward  freedom  of  self-ex- 
pression carried  some  men  past  the  point  of  sane 
restraint — over  into  license.  This  began  to  show 
itself  at  the  apogee  of  the  romantic  movement, 
about  1830.  And  then  French  art  began  to  split 
into  two  distinct  streams  of  tendency,  and  then  the 
"Modernistic"  school  was  born — about  1860. 

The  "Modernistic"  and  "Modern"  schools  are 
totally  different.  They  differ  in  this :  The 
"Modernistic" — in  additign  to  the  freedom  de- 
manded by  the  Modem  artists — proclaimed  the 
abolishment  as  "Academic,"  of  the  great  law  of  all 
mode.-n  art — the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful ; 


and.  besides,  assumed  the  right  to  choose  any 
subject,  however  ugly  or  immoral,  and  the  liberty 
of  handling  it  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  free  from 
all  restraint,  no  matter  how  peculiar  or  even  insane 
the  result  might  appear  to  normal  people.  This  was 
called — "Liberty  in  Art !" 

These  two  streams  of  art — the  modern  and  the 
modernistic — flowed  on,  the  latter  slowly  enlarging, 
the  former  slowly  diminishing — until  the  art  life  of 
France  was  suddenly  arrested,  in  1870,  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  When  France's  art  activities 
were  resumed,  in  1872,  these  two  streams  flowed  on 
— the  modernistic  becoming  stronger  and  stronger, 
the  modern  just  holding  its  own. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  France  all  art 
is  not  only  a  reflection  of  social  life  but  of  political 
activity,  since  all  the  great  art  commissions  are 
given  out  by  the  government  Art-Bureau  which  has 
charge  of  all  palaces,  churches,  museums,  public 
buildings,  and  their  preservation  and  embellish- 
ment. And  the  immediate  effect  of  the  war  was 
the  output  of  an  enormous  amount  of  works  of 
art,  more  or  less  good,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  Government  bent  on  proving  to  the  world  that, 
though  France  had  been  defeated  in  war,  it  still 
lived. 

The  activity  was  especially  feverish  in  sculpture 
and  brought  forth  such  sculptors  as :  Allar,  Aube, 
Barye,  Barrias,  Chapu,  Carpeaux,  Dubois,  Dela- 
planche,  Falguiere,  Fremiet,  Guilleaume,  Gardet, 
Le  Quesne,  Mercie,  Thomas,  Perraud,  Rude,  Roty, 
etc.  These  were  all  modern  artists,  most  of  whom 
might  be  accused  of  having  been  more  or  less  under 
the  spell  of  the  Greek  and  so-called  "Academic" 
ideal,  or  influenced  by  the  "Italianism"  of  the  still 
active  Renaissance. 

Among  the  modernistic  artists  we  had  such  men 
as :  Bartholme,  Bourdelle,  Desbois,  Rodin,  etc., 
who  fought  what  is  called  "Academic"  restraint 
with  tooth  and  nail. 

Between  these  two  warring  camps  there  was  a 
third  influence,  a  unique  genius — Jules  Dalou.  He 
was  free  from  any  taint  of  "Classicism,"  and  free 
also  from  the  ugly  vulgarity  of  the  "modernists." 
He  might  be  called  the  transition  sculptor  of 
France;  for,  like  an  island  that  divides  a  stream, 
he  occupied  a  middle  ground  between  the  two 
streams  of  tendency  of  French  art — the  restrained 
modern,  with  its  characteristic  French  grace  and 
elegance  of  forms,  and  the  unrestrained  modernistic, 
with  its  un-French  brutality,  ugliness  and  "de- 
formation of  the  form."  That  is  to  say:  the  forms 
in  Dalou's  works  are  more  robust  and  vigorous 
than  the  forms  in  the  modern  Beaux-Arts  sculpture, 
and  free  from  all  so-called  Italian  influence,  yet 
free  from  the  brutal  exaggeration  and  extreme  so- 
called  "individualistic"  style  of  Rodin  and  the  de- 
votees of  "the  deformation  of  the  form,"  and  which 
are    becoming    more    and    more    fatiguing    to    the 
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French  people,  who  tolerated  them,  and  even  en- 
coin-aged  them  for  a  while,  to  see  what  would  be 
the  outcome  of  their  efforts,  but  who  now  see  that 
they  have  been  led  into  a  blind  alley  by  those  ex- 
tremists. 

In  fact,  Dalou  is,  in  reality,  the  one  real,  c(jm- 
pletely  modern  sculptor  of  genius.  It  is  he.  not 
Rodin,  who  marks  the  separation  of  modern  from 
ancient  sculpture.  For  90  per  cent,  of  modernistic 
sculpture  is  bound  to  disappear,  this  because  it 
violates  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  enduring  art — 
the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  while  Dalou 
obeyed  that  law,  which  obedience  did  not  prevent 
him  from  producing  works  that  are  absolutely 
unique,  individual  and  original.  Rodin's  work  re- 
calls that  of  the  Gothic  sculptors  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  statues  of  Dalou  recall  no  previous 
works.  Therefore,  it  is  Dalou  to  whom  we  might 
apply  Emerson's  words :  "I  count  him  great  who 
is  what  he  is  from  nature  and  who  reminds  us  of 
no  other  man."  Therefore,  slowly  but  surely  Dalou 
is  forging  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful,  original    and   expressive,    and   therefore   most 


enduring,  scul])t()rs  engendered  by  the  French 
people. 

If  there  are  any  works  which  are  brous^ht  to 
mind  by  Dalou's  statues  they  are  Rubens'  pictures. 
We  find  in  the  works  of  both  of  these  artists  a 
certain  plethora  and  amplitude  in  the  forms  of 
their  figures  of  women  and  children.  But  there  the 
likeness  ends. 

To  enter  into  an  analysis  of  Dalou's  life  and 
work  would  require  a  volume.  We  simply  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  man  who  spent 
little  energy  in  "advertising"  himself  and  so  is  not 
yet  as  well  known  as  he  will  soon  be.  To  bring 
him  forward  in  America  we  show  one  of  his  great 
but  less  known  works :  '"The  Triumph  of  Silenus," 
in  the  Luxembourg  Garden  in  Paris,  the  other  three 
being  his  "Fraternity,"  in  the  Petit  Palais,  a  large 
relief;  his  "Mirabeau  Defying  the  Comte  de  Dreux- 
Breze,"  now  in  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Republic,"  in  the  Place  de  la 
Nation,  not  to  speak  of  his  other  fine  but  lesser 
works  as  to  size. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  SILENUS 

By  Jules  Dalou 
In  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  Paris. 


We  again  state  that  mankind  experiences  two 
kinds  of  emotion :  Positive  or  pleasurable,  and 
Negative  or  unpleasurable.  The  negative  emotions 
are  the  various  degrees  of  mere  surprise  or 
astonishment;  the  positive  emotions  are  divisible 
into  three  categories :  Mirth,  Delight  and  Awe, 
which  three  kinds  of  emotions  we  experience  in 
various  degrees  of  intensity. 

W'e  have  claimed  that  mirth  is  nearly  as  useful, 
spiritually,  as  awe.  Comedy  in  the  theatre  is  al- 
most as  needful  as  tragedy,  because  a  profoundly 
funny  story  moves  us  nearly  as  much  as  a  deeply 
sad  one.  Hence  the  ridiculous  is  nearly  as  neces- 
sary— socially — as  the  sublime.  Dalou  seems  to 
have  felt  this.  For,  while  most  of  his  large  works 
are  grave  or  sublime,  he  devoted  one  of  his  largest 
to  the  ridiculous.  With  what  consummate  genius 
he  handled  the  subject :   "The  Triumph  of  Silenus"  ! 

The  god  of  wine  is  shown  as  being  joyously 
"boozy,"  not  as  viciously  drunk.  Having  lost  his  grip 
on  the  ass  under  the  influence  of  the  grape,  the 
sunshine  and  the  excitement  incident  to  his  tri- 
umphal march  he  is  about  to  fall  as  the  ructions 
beast,  indifferent  to  the  hilarity  of  the  crowd  and 
tired  of  being  goaded  on,  kicks  his  hind  legs  in 
the  air  and  plunges  forward  among  the  coryphees 


of  Silenus — in  a  try  at  un-horsing  the  heavy  god 
whose  joviality  has  no  meaning  at  all  for  him.  This 
effort  the  retinue  of  Silenus  is  trying  to  balk,  with 
problematical  success,  they  all  being  more  or  less 
"three  sheets  in  the  wind"  on  the  way  to  muscular 
lethargy  and  vinous  oblivion. 

Dalou  chose  to  represent  this  moment  when  we 
are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  five  grow-n-ups  and 
two  children  will  succeed  in  holding  back  the  ob- 
streperous donkey  and  keeping  the  wine-god  on  his 
back. 

Nothing  more  wonderful  has  been  done  in  the 
history  of  sculpture  since  time  began — as  far  as 
we  know — than  this  bronze  group  of  which  the 
figures  are  all  over  life-size.  It  meets  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art-standard  of  the  ages  in  a  manner 
rare  indeed : 

First:  As  a  conception  of  the  subject.  Note  that 
the  fun,  the  comedy,  is  "clean  as  a  hound's  tooth." 
The  spirit  of  it  all  is  so  pure  that  the  scene  might 
without  impropriety  have  taken  place  in  the  Elvsian 
fields. 

Second :  Note  the  wonderful  composition,  show- 
ing a  monumental  mass  of  nine  figures  in  really 
violent  movements  and  yet  so  arranged  and  balanced 
that  the  whole  radiates  repose.     This  because  the 


THF.  TKILMPH  OF  SILEXUS 
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mass  is  arranged  in  a  pyramid — awe-inspiring  sym- 
bol of  eternal  repose.  Within  this  pyramidal  outline, 
which  lifts  the  eye  and  exalts  us,  we  have  just 
enough  rectangular  lines  to  jostle  the  eye  and  amuse 
us,  and  then  a  number  of  undulatory,  graceful  lines 
to  cradle  the  eye  and  delight  us.  All  of  which  gives 
a  wealth  of  varied  lines,  high  lights  and  shadows, 
which  makes  the  total  mass  sing  with  linear  and 
color  beauty. 

When  we  consider  that  to  compose  two  figures 
together  is  already  a  difficult  problem,  the  public 
will  understand  what  power  of  invention  and 
patient  endeavor  it  takes  to  compose  nine  figures 
into  a  group  which,  from  all  points  of  view,  is  a 
harmonious  whole ! 

Third:'  Note  the  wonderful  expressiveness  of 
every  figure  in  the  group.  Silenus  is  not  drunk 
— he  is  only  on  the  way;  none  of  the  figures  are 
entirely  sober,  even  the  boy  striking  the  ass  in  the 
eye  with  an  apple  is  a  little  leery,  but  no  one  is 
drunk;  even  the  ass  is  not  vicious.  Innocent,  un- 
self-conscious  hilarity  oozes  out  of  every  form. 
Here  joy  reigns  unconfined  from  base  to  summit 
of  the  group. 

All  this  is  expressed  so  completely,  so  pro- 
foundly, that  one  would  think  the  group  had  been 
photographed  from  life  did  not  the  personal  manner 
of  Dalou's  modelling  reveal  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
artist.  It  is  this  tremendous  power  of  expression 
displayed  by  him  in  this  work  which  makes  it  so 
wonderful.     And  how  is  this  all  achieved? 

Fourth:  Note  the  marvelous  construction  and 
drawing  of  each  figure,  in  the  modelling  of  which 
each  interfered  with  the  other.  Note  the  close 
attention  to  truth  in  every  detail,  as  when  the  hand 
which  grasps  the  thigh  of  Silenus  sinks  just  far 
enough  into  the  fat  flesh.  And  this  care  for  truth  is 
manifested  throughout  the  mass  of  bronze  of  about 
10  feet  high.  Not  one  detail  is  slighted.  Not  one 
form  is  distorted.  Here  we  have  no  charlatan- 
istic  "deformation  of  the  form"  to  express  "tem- 
peramental personality"  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  of  life.  Here  we  have  what  we  mean  by 
relative  truth  and  which  we  insist  must  radiate 
from  every  work  of  art  that  is  expected  to  endure 
across  the  ages. 

Fifth:  Note  the  joyful  play  of  color — of  light 
and  shade  in  all  degrees  from  light  to  dark,  and 
which  helps  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  lines 
throughout  the  group. 

Sixth :  Finally,  note  the  surface  modelling,  or 
"technique."     Here  the  technique  is  used  for  one 


purpose  only — to  express  the  surface  expression 
of  the  forms  and  the  difference  between  fat, 
muscle  and  hone.  Here  we  have  no  silly  "surface 
stunting"  of  some  ego-maniacal  sculptor,  insane 
with  a  hunger  to  leave  on  every  form  his  catspaw, 
tool  and  finger  marks,  so  personal  and  peculiar  to 
himself  that  the  world  should  not  for  a  moment 
forget  that  Mr.  X — ,  bursting  with  "individuality," 
modelled  this  work,  and  all  to  the  detriment  of 
completeness  of  expression  of  face  and  form. 

As  the  eye  runs  over  the  surface  of  this  work, 
we  feel  that  nature  itself  could  have  done  the 
modelling,  in  a  sportive  mood,  when  bent  on 
showing  how  clever  she  could  be.  There  is 
cleverness  all  over  the  group,  but  it  is  sane, 
impersonal,  rational  cleverness,  not  idiotic,  "per- 
sonal," obstructive,  and  therefore  a  futile  at- 
tempt at  cleverness.  The  total  effect  is  one 
of  profound  life,  not  only  real  life  but  ideal 
life,  which  transports  one  with  an  emotion  of  joy 
into  the  realm  of  fancy  and  poetry.  This  is  a 
perfect  sample  of  what  we  mean  by  — Rational  art. 
And  as  one  contemplates,  every  now  and  then, 
this  group  so  beautifully  placed  among  the  green, 
in  that  exquisite  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  in 
Paris ;  as  we  penetrate  more  and  more  into  the 
work  and  see  what  difficulties  Dalou  overcame  in 
creating  it,  we  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
genius  in  sculjJture.  Slowly  but  surely  as  we  see 
the  delicious  mirth,  expressed  so  profoundly,  we 
are  infected  with  it,  and  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to 
live  :n  the  neighborhood  for  some  time  we  are 
drawn  to  specially  pass  that  way  to  be  enmirthed 
again  and  again  and  to  be  lifted  above  the  cares 
and  muck  and  ruck  of  the  daily  grind,  and  we  end 
by  loving  this  work  as  one  of  Nature's  benedictions 
along  with  the  triumphant  glory  of  the  trees  and 
flowers  that  surround  it  and  we  finally  end  by 
loving  the  man  who  made  it  and  enshrining  in  our 
breast  the  name  of  Dalou — simple,  quiet,  direct 
artist,  who  never  "blew  his  own  horn,"  abhorred 
all  pose,  never  "worked  the  press,"  and  aimed  only 
at  one  thing — to  captivate  the  soul  of  mankind  by 
creating  works  that  should  be  at  once  True,  Good 
and  Beautiful. 

And  thus,  as  the  years  roll  on  across  the  ages, 
each  one  who  conies  under  the  spell  of  this  great 
work  will,  in  his  turn,  be  lovingly  conquered  and 
gathered  in  to  contribute  his  share  toward  making 
Paris  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  all  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  and  to  lifting  the  genial  artist  to  an 
enduring  immortality. 
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THE   IONIC  ORDER— Continued  from  the  July  number 


The  second  type  of  cap  is  the  decorated,  in  which 
there  is  not  only  more  elaboration  of  the  volutes 
themselves,  but  a  further  enrichment  in  the  addition 
of  a  decorated  band  or  necking  between  the  echinus 
and  the  top  of  the  flutes.  The  only  example  of  this 
cap  in  Greece  is  found  in  the  Erechtheion  (Fig. 
X\'. ),  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  re- 
mains in  Greece.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the 
anthemion  ornament  used  in  the  necking  of  the  cap 
and  pilasters  and  in  the  cymatium  of  the  pediment 
and  of  the  door  formed  the  key  to  the  whole  order, 
and  that  in  this  case,  after  deciding  to  use  the  Ionic 
order  for  his  temple,  Mnesicles  conceived  the  idea 
of  carving  in  stone  the  anthemion  ornament  which 
up  to  this  time  in  Greece  had  been  painted,  and 
around  this  idea  evolved  the  decoration  of  the  cap 
and  of  the  cornice  itself.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
necking  of  the  cap  was  designed  first,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  very  small  scale  of  the  anthemion 
ornament  it  was  necessary  to  bring  down  the  scale 
of  the  volutes  and  of  the  flutes  as  well,  consequently 
the  volutes  are  moulded  more  richly  than  in  any 
other  order.  The  abacus  is  ornamented  with  a 
carved  egg  and  dart  course,  and  the  cushions  at 
the  side  of  the  cap  are  covered  with  ornamental 
beads,  placed  very  closely  together;  even  the  base 
is  ornamented.  The  same  desire  to  bring  the  whole 
column  into  scale  with  the  anthemion  ornament  and 
the  necking  is  shown  in  the  narrowness  of  the  arris 
of  the  flutes  and  in  the  curious  half-round  mould- 
ing applied  at  the  top,  this  being  done  to  take  away 
the  plain  space  which  would  otherwise  exist  between 
the  curved  tops  of  the  flutes.  The  effort  to  reduce  the 
scale  of  the  cornice  was  not  so  successful,  although 
we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  order  that  we  overlook 
this  discrepancy  in  scale.  It  certainly  seems  as  if 
the  architrave  and  the  fascia  of  the  cornice  are  con- 
siderably heavier  and  simpler  than  would  rationally 


be  expected  from  the  decoration  and  small  scale  of 
the  column  and  cap.  It  may  be  that  there  was  some 
painted  ornament  on  the  architrave  and  fascia  of 
the  cornice,  similar  in  some  respects  to  that  shown 
in  restorations  of  the  architrave  on  the  monument 
of  Lysicrates.  The  frieze  was  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  which  was  in  white  marble, 
and  applied  to  a  backing  of  dark  Elusinian  stone. 
It  may  be  that  this  was  done  with  an  idea  of  getting 
a  cameo  effect,  and  this  has  been  taken  as  an  in- 


X\'.    Erechtheion  Order 

XVI.    Frieze  of  Erechtheion 

with  and  without 

sculpture 


XVII.  Cap  from  the  L.iteran  Museun 


dication  that  no  color  decoration  was  used  on  this 
temple,  and  that  this  means  was  employed  to  secure 
the  effect  which  in  the  Parthenon  and  elsewhere  was 
obtained  by  color.  There  is,  however,  extant  a  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  Erechtheion,  made 
during  construction  on  a  change  of  administration, 
and  in  the  report  is  an  item  of  the  cost  of  the  gold 
leaf  for  gilding  the  eyes  of  the  volutes  and  a  record 
of  certain  payments  for  the  encaustic  painting  of  the 
inner  cymatium  of  the  portico.  Some  painting, 
therefore,  was  done,  and  although  no  color  indica- 
tions have  been  noted  on  the  architrave,  still  the 
sug.gestion  above  advanced  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. 

The  face  of  this  frieze  to  which  the  sculpture  was 
ap])lied  is  naturally  set  back  of  its  normal  position, 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  sculpture,  and  this 
position  has  given  rise  to  some  very  curious  effects 
in  modern  times.  In  many  plates  showing  the 
l^rechtheion  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  are  omit- 
ted, and  there  is  shown  only  the  face  of  the  frieze, 
which  serves  as  a  background  for  the  sculpture,  and 
it  often  happens  that  in  copying  this  order  ruth- 
lesslv  the  modern  architect  has  forgotten  or  is 
ignorant  of  the  reason  for  the  position  of  this  frieze 
face,  and  it  is  reproduced  just  as  it  shows  in  the 
jjlate,  with  most  unfortunate  results  (Fig.  XVI.). 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  Attic  Greeks 
always  eliminated  the  dentils  which  are  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  order  in  Asia  Minor.  Presumably 
this  was  done  from  analogy  to  the  Doric  order  and 
also  because  of  a  feeling  that  the  dentils,  by  their 
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XVIII.  Temple  of  Apollo  Epiku 

insistent  regularity  might  interfere  with  the  freely 
grouped  sculpture  in  the  frieze.  The  cornice,  there- 
fore, consisted  merely  of  a  decorated  bed-mould 
and  a  thin,  shelf-like  corona,  which  presents  to 
an  even  more  striking  degree  the  defects  previ- 
ously noted  in  the  Doric  cornice,  whenever  this 
cornice  is  used  without  the  white  background  of 
the  roof  tiles  above.  There  are,  unfortunately,  to 
be  seen  many  instances  in  modern  work  of  the  use 
of  this  order  for  the  lower  portion  of  a  large  build- 
ing, where  the  thinness  of  the  cornice  is  most  un- 
happy, unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  sculpture  below, 
and  emphasized  by  the  unnatural  recession  of  the 
plain  frieze. 

In  the  use  of  this  order  in  the  Erechtheion,  there 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  example  of  the  method 
of  the  Greeks  in  improving  the  proportions  of  their 
order  by  comparison  with  the  executed  work.  Thus 
in  this  temple  the  proportions  of  the  columns  in 
one  of  the  porticoes  is  much  slenderer  than  the 
other,  showing  unquestionably  that  they  were  built 
at  slightly  different  times,  and  that  an  improvement 
in  proportion  was  sought  for  in  the  design  of  the 
second  portico.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
from  the  contemporary  records  whether  the  Erech- 
theion as  we  now  find  it  is  a  completed  building  or 
only  a  portion  of  a  larger  scheme,  and  whether 
the  marked  irregularities  in  plan  and  in  level  were 
fortuitously  caused  by  the  site  and  by  antecedent 
conditions,  or  whether  it  was  a  carefully  planned 
effort  to  obtain  uncon- 
ventional and  p  i  c  t  u  r- 
esque  grouping.  How- 
ever it  may  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  while  the 
ruins  in  their  present 
form  are  eminently  pic- 
turesque, the  result  can- 
not   be     claimed     as     a       kiX.    Cap  from  Pompeii 
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masterpiece  of  planning,  the  junction  of  the  lower 
portico  with  the  side  wall  being  extremely  crude. 
The  same  crudeness  is  found  in  the  Propyhea  in  the 
junction  of  the  portico  in  front  of  the  Pinecotheka 
with  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the  main  portico.  In 
jjoint  of  fact,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  art  of  plan- 
ning had  ever  been  either  recognized  or  developed 
among  the  Greeks  as  it  was  by  the  Romans.  Build- 
ing their  temples  practically  upon  one  simple  plan, 
they  seemed  to  lavish  all  their  care  and  attention 
upon  the  exterior,  the  temple  lacking  that  monu- 
mental quality  of  interior  and  surroundings  which 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  work  of  art. 

Another  remarkable  and  interesting  type  of  the 
decorated  Ionic  is  found  in  a  fragmentary  capital 
in  the  Lateran  Museum  at  Rome.  It  also  had  a 
decorated  necking  (Fig.  XVII.),  but  with  a  more 
virile  treatment  than  that  of  the  Erechtheion.  The 
spiral  of  the  volutes  has  a  forward  projection  which 
is  extremely  vigorous,  and  the  junction  of  the 
echinus  and  the  volute  is  handled  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner. 

The  third  type  of  Ionic  cap 
is  the  four-cornered  or  sym- 
metrical, which  is  interesting- 
ly shown  in  the  capitals  of 
the  interior  columns  at  Bassae 
(Fig.  X\TII.).  Here,  un- 
questionably, this  type  was 
forced  upon  the  architect  by 
the  peculiar  buttresslike  con- 
formation of  the  interior  col- 
umns, and  the  volutes  are 
■very  cleverly  worked  out  to 
cover  the  intersection  of  the 
column  with  the  buttressed 
wall.  .\  ]3eculiarity  of  this 
cap  is  that  while  perfectly 
a[)propriate  in  the  place  for 
which  it  was  designed,  it  is 
not  very  successful  when 
used  for  a  four-sided  cap. 
the  volutes  in  that  case  appearing  too  heavy  and 
seeming  to  have  a  too  great  projection,  the  inter- 
section of  the  undersides  of  the  corner  volutes  be- 
ing difficult  of  treatment.  It  almost  seems  as  if 
this  cap  was  reminiscent  of  a  metal  form,  and  indeed 
for  a  small  metal  column  it  is  singularly  graceful 
and  appropriate.  In  Rome,  or  rather  in  Pompeii, 
there  are  several  examples  of  four-cornered  caps 
which,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  are  distinctly 
Greek  in  character  (Fig.  XIX.).  The  Romans  them- 
selves did  not  develop  this  type,  probably  because 
of  their  preference  for  the  Corinthian,  but  it  has 
been  \ery  successfully  used  by  Renaissance  archi- 
tects and  also  in  our  own  graceful  Colonial  types. 
In  general,  it  would  seem  that  although  the 
Ionic  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  orders 
(Continued  on  page  244) 
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The  seeker  after   furniture  to-day  is  rewarded  by  the  "discovery" 
of    nian\-   decorative   pieces   of    exceptional    charm 

THE  GIFT  OF  HAPPY  SELECTION 

A  Plea  for  More  Careful  Thought  in  the  Choice  and  Placement  of  Incidental   Furniture 
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THE  wide-spread  adoption  of  a  number  of 
very  good  general  rules  in  relation  to  in- 
terior decoration  within  the  past  decade,  ex- 
cellent as  their  effect  has  been,  sometimes  threatens 
almost  to  obliterate  the  personal  element.  There 
arc  such  a  number  of  safe  and  sane  neutral  tinted 
walls,  so  many  plain-toned  rugs  fairly  bristling  with 
■'quiet  good  taste,"  such  a  splendid  array  of  "period 
rooms,"  complacent  in  their  historical  propriety, 
The  standard  of  taste  in  largely  varying  classes  of 
homes  is  undoubtedly  on  a  higher  level  than  ever 
before  and  the  knowledge  of  a  few  basic  principles 
in  the  matter  of  backgrounds,  desirable  simplicity, 
and  the  like  is  more  general.  Hut  with  what 
amounts  almost  to  the  standardization  of  funda- 
mentals and  essentials  the  bane  of  iiioiiotonv  and 
"sameness''  grows  space,  and  if  the  owner  is  to 
express  anything  of  himself  in  his  room,  he  nnist 
give  more  than  common  care  to  those  tremendously 
important  smaller  things  which  will  convey  an  im- 
pression of  his  own  individuality  and  taste. 

In  Victorian  parlors  the  reliable  old  "parlor 
suite"  was  supposed  to  solve  the  major  part  of  the 
furnishing  problem.  There  is  something  smug  and 
self-sufficing  about  the  very  term  "matched  suite" 
and  about  the  people  who  announce  they  have  "a 


suite  all  bought."  They  seem  to  feel  that  this  fact 
disposes  of  the  whole  question,  and  it  is  a  sorry 
fact  that  such  a  purchase  often  does  dispose  of 
the  possibility  of  charm.  Somewhere  between  the 
slavish  subjection  to  convention  which  entails  the 
suite  and  the  determined  originality  which  would 
dispense  not  only  with  two  chairs  of  the  same  pat- 
tern but  with  even  a  single  chair  of  any  recognizable 
style,  there  is  the  truly  happy  medium  of  genuinely 
inspired  selection. 

The  presence  of  this  inspiration  is  most  often 
seen  in  the  smaller  articles  of  furniture,  the  inci- 
dental and  occasional  pieces,  which,  more  than  any 
other  factors,  determine  whether  a  room  or  a  house 
shall  have  individuality  and  distinction,  or  shall 
be  commonplace,  banal,  betraying  either  lack  of 
thought  and  interest  or  lack  of  taste  in  its  fur- 
nishing. 

Often  there  is  a  very  good  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve just  how  essential  are  the  so-called  non- 
essentials in  the  homes  of  newly  married  and 
thrifty-minded  young  people  who  have  not  been 
burdened  with  a  surfeit  of  wedding  gifts.  The 
rooms  are  often  comfortable  enough;  the  li\ing- 
room  will  number  among  its  possessions  all  the 
larger    pieces — a    sofa,    perhaps    two   armchairs,    a 
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A  small  oaken  hutch,  wilh  a  miiTor  hung  above  it,  effects 
an  arrangement  which  is  cinietly  pleasing. 

large  table,  and  usually  a  bookcase  ;  llie  dining-room 
is  likely  to  be  resplendent  in  the  polished  new  glory 
of  a  mahogany  suite,  presented  by  the  parents  of 
one  or  other  of  the  young  householders.  Doubt- 
less this  determination  to  put  the  money  into  the 
bank  instead  of  buying  the  things  they  gravely  as- 
sure each  other  they  "can  get  along  perfectly  well 
without"  is  a  wise  one.  Meanwhile  they  will  have 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  meagerness  and  bare- 
ness, the  want  of  homelike  charm  that  can  be  dis- 


sipated  only   by   a    few  of   the   tion-essentials   they 
affect  s<i  gallantly  to  despise. 

.\t  the  ntlier  pole  from  meagerness,  however, 
there  is  the  \ery  real  danger  of  overcrowding,  one 
of  the  cardinal  crimes  in  the  category  of  decorative 
pitfalls.  ( )dd  bits  are  an  ever  insistent  temptation 
to  the  lover  of  interesting  furniture,  and  his  home, 
unless  he  constantly  represses  his  inclination  to  buy 
this  and  that  captivating  piece,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  in  the  modern  markets,  will  inevitably  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  a  museum  or  a  furniture 
shop.  Because  odd  pieces  are  more  often  than  not 
"picked  up"  at  long  intervals  there  is  a  grave 
<la)igcr  that  they  will  he  selected  indiscriminately 
and  with  onl\-  the  loosest  sort  of  plan.  Planned 
buying  is  no  less  important  in  small  things  than  in 
large  if  one  is  to  avoid  becoming  the  possessor  of 
a  nondescript  and  heterogeneous  collection,  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  the  other  furnishings,  and 
crnwding  every  available  space  in  the  room. 

It  is  true  that  most  people  have  too  much  furni- 
ture in  their  houses  and  at  the  same  time  make 
shift  with  a  dearth  of  the  kind  of  things  they  really 
need  and  could  enjoy — things  which  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  livableness  of  the  rooms  as  well  as  to 
their  decorative  interest. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  one  living-room  in  which 
space  was  given  to  an  elaborate  "curio"  cabinet 
whose  glass  doors  shielded  the  usual  collection  of 
worthless  trinkets  and  trifles,  a  huge  leather-cov- 
ered chair  in  which  no  one  ever  sat  because  the  seat 
was  too  deep  for  comfort,  and  a  massive  pedestal 
tipholding  a  rather  sickly  fern  in  a  jardiniere  many 
sizes  too  large  for  it.  No  one  of  these  three  articles 
of  furniture  could  by  any  stretch  of  charity  be 
called  beautiful,  none  of  them  was  useful  or  added 
anything  of  comfort  or  attractiveness.  In  this 
same  room  the  monthly  and  weekly  magazines — 
and  various  members  of  the  family  subscribed  to 
quite  an  unusual  number  of  them — were  invariably 
to  be  found  strewn  about  in  all  manner  of  incon- 
\ei:ient  places.  They  were  heaped  in  untidy  piles 
on  the  one  usable  table  in  the  room,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  to  have  to  remove  various 
stray  copies  from  chairs  or  sofa  before  the  unex- 
pected visitor   could   be   made   welcome. 

Such  a  small  and  inexpensive  piece  of  incidental 
furniture  as  a  magazine  rack  would  have  saved  all 
this  annoyance ;  it  would  have  done  away  with  the 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  would  have  made  the 
magazines  always  available  and  easily  located. 
There  are  various  styles  of  this  extremely  useful 
little  piece  of  furniture,  and  they  are  made  in  all 
sizes  from  the  tiny,  slender  rack  that  takes  up  al- 
most no  room  at  all  to  the  tier  of  broad  and  roomy 
shelves  that  will  not  be  crowded  with  a  whole  year's 
collection  of  magazines.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
find  them  in  period  styles — necessarily  adaptations, 
for  the  magazine  as  we  know  it  is  essentiallv  mod- 
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ern — but  more  often  in  attractive  non-period  de- 
signs in  oak.  walnut  or  mahogany  which  harmonize 
easily  with  the  more  markedly  stylistic  pieces  in 
the  room. 

Another  piece  of  incidental  furniture  which  the 
room  already  spoken  of  lacked  was  a  tea-table.  A 
tea-table  is  a  small  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the  power 
of  its  suggestion  and  associations  it  is  more  ini- 
jwrtant.  Laden  with  the  cheerful  paraphernalia  of 
the  tea-service,  it  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to 
banish  the  chilly,  impersonal  and  uninviting  aspect 
that  some  rooms  seem  to  maintain,  do  what  you 
will  to  humanize  them.  The  tea-table  is  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  hospitality.  In  its  selection  the 
scope  for  individual  taste  and  preference  is  almost 
limitless.  One  of  the  most  popular  styles,  sug- 
gestive of  the  home-like  cheer  of  old  American 
Colonial  houses  in  which  it  was  almost  always  to 
be  discovered,  is  the  tripod  table  with  tilting  top 
and  scalloped  or  pie-crust  edge.  These  tables  are 
to  be  had  in  very  simple  or  in  quite  elaborate  forms 
with  the  pedestal  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  or 
other  decorative  motifs,  and  the  feet  showing  the 
claw  and  ball  form  of  Chippendale  or  late  Queen 
Anne  design.  The  tops  of  these  tilting-tables  are 
often  cut  from  superbly-figured  wood,  and  when 
not  in  use  they  may  be  placed  almost  flat  against 
the  wall  or  near  the  fireside  where  the  richly- 
grained  surface  provides  an  unexpectedly  decora- 
tive incident. 

Small  gate-leg  tables  made  charming  tea-tables, 
as  do  also  other  types  of  drop-leaf  tables,  which 
accommodatingly  expand  to  comfortable  dimensions 
at  the  tea  hour  without  being  too  much  in  the  way 
during  the  rest  of  the  time.  If  the  living-room  is 
furnished  in  walnut,  the  problem  of  the  tea-table 
will  be  happily  solved,  for  there  are  many  types  of 
Queen  Anne  or  William  and  Mary  design  which 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Nests  of  tables  are  useful  when  much  entertaining 
is  done  in  the  house,  and  in  common  wMth  most  of 
the  incidental  articles  mentioned,  they  make  de- 
lightful wedding-gifts.  A  bit  of  extra  furniture 
is  certain  to  be  welcomed  in  the  new  home,  and 
almost  more  than  any  other  gift,  it  serves  as  a 
pleasant  and  permanent  reminder  of  the  giver's 
thought.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  lacquer 
are  excellent  in  this  capacity  and  carry  an  element 
of  distinction  that  sets  them  apart  from  the  usual 
gift. 

Aside  fnmi  the  table-table,  there  is  need  in  almost 
any  living-room  for  a  number  of  other  small  tables, 
particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  reader. 
There  are,  of  course,  the  reading-tables,  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  with  a  support  to  hold 
liook  or  magazine  in  position ;  the  slender-legged 
little  "kidney"  tables  are  graceful  and  may  also 
conveniently  stand  beside  sofa  or  easy  chair  with 
the  one  or  two  books  in  immediate  use.    A  pleasant 


The  placunicm  ul   wall    lurmliin    ,,ii.l    ih 
mirrors   will  aci.uaiplish   many  small   d 


iratuc   uilccts 


and  "lived-in"  atmosphere  is  sure  to  be  created  by 
the  ])rescnce  of  several  groups  consisting  of  one 
or  two  comfortable  chairs,  a  small  table  with  read- 
ing-light and  books,  and  perhaps  a  footstool  or 
floor  cushion. 

Smoking-tables  and  stands  and  sewing-tables  or 
sewing-cabinets  are  made  in  adaptations  of  the 
various  periods,  and  so  designed  that  they  can 
dwell  harmoniously  with  more  formal  i)ieces  of 
li\ing-room  furniture. 

Chests  are  one  of  the  most  decorative  of  all  arti- 
cles of  furniture,  and  carry  with  them  a  romantic 
tradition  woven  of  their  use  as  money  coflfers  in 
mediaeval  castles,  treasure  chests  and  dower"  boxes 
and  their  exceedingly  ancient  lineage.  Some  of 
the  modern  adaptations  of  the  very  antique  Gothic 
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Much    of    the   charm    ut    an    informal    interior    lies    in    the 
selection  of  unusual  incidental  pieces  of  furniture 


chests  are  especially  interesting,  and  make  a  splen- 
did incident  in  the  hall,  or  perhaps  the  living-room. 
Any  room,  indeed,  affords  some  suitable  use  for 
the  chest — in  hall  or  living-room  they  are  especially 
at  home;  in  the  informal  dining-room  they  may 
be  used  for  nappery ;  in  the  bedroom  the  old  dower 
box  finds  its  old-time  use  and  place :  and  in  the 
upper  hall  it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  a  roomy  old 
Colonial  chest  which  yields  up  treasures  of  fresh 
linen  sweet  with  the  time-honored  scent  of  lavendar. 

Cabinets  of  various  sorts  were  highly  prized 
decorative  assets  in  the  eighteenth  century  when 
home  furnishing  was  cultivated  as  a  fine  art  bv 
amateurs  as  well  as  by  professionals,  and  with  the 
present  reproduction.-  of  many  historical  mo  lels 
once  more  are  coming  into  their  own.  In  st\le  the 
cabinet  or  cupboard  ranges  all  the  way  from  the 
heavy  but  richly  decorative  creations  of  oak  made 
in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  eras,  through  the 
sturdy  Dutch  cabinets  of  A\'illiam  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne's  time  to  the  delicate  beauty  of  Geor- 
gian cabinets,  culminating  in  the  painted  and  gilded 
cabinets  of  the  Brothers  Adam, 

The  lacquered  chests  and  cabinets  from  the  far 
East  or  in  imitation  of  Chinese  originals  which 
enjoyed  such  a  vogue  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  very  effectively  used  in 
rooms  which  need  accent  and  a  dash  of  the  color- 
ful and  unusual  to  save  them  from  being  common- 
place. High-boys  and  low-boys,  though  not  to  be 
included  in  a  rigid  classification  as  cabinets,  are  of 


the  same  family  and  partake  of  the  same  decorative 
nature.  They  are  especially  at  home  in  a  Colonial 
background  or  in  rooms  which  have  the  simple 
dignity  and  homelikeness  which  was  the  early 
.\merican  ideal. 

Attractively-framed  mirrors  are  never  to  be  over- 
looked in  a  consideration  of  incidental  furnishings. 
They  are  useful  and  decorative  in  themselves,  and 
often  lend  a  glamor  to  the  rest  of  the  room  by 
reflecting  it  in  vistas  which  a  mirror  has  the  odd 
trick  of  converting  into  something  at  once  familiar 
and  strange  and  altogether  alluring.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  hang  the  mirror  so  that  its  reflection 
will  be  a  tempting  one.  For  exclusively  decorative 
purposes  the  convex  or  girandole  mirror  has  a  pi- 
quant quality  of  its  own. 

Among  the  provisions  for  comfort,  which  it  is  so 
largely  the  office  of  the  lesser  furnishings  to  sup- 
ply, must  be  mentioned  footstools ;  benches,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  long  library  table  or  davenport 
table  in  the  room ;  fire  screens  to  save  one's  face 
from  the  direct  heat  of  the  roaring  blaze ;  small 
light-screens  so  that  the  reading-light  may  be  ex- 
actly adjusted  for  comfort;  and  a  goodly  supply 
of  cushions  including  chair  cushions,  sofa  cushions 
and  big.  durable  floor  cushions  for  the  fireside. 

Lamps  are  so  important  that  they  deserve  fuller 
discussion  than  it  is  possible  to  give  here.  The 
only  rule  for  their  number  is  that  there  should  be 
enough  so  that  for  usual  purpose  the  living-room 
can  be  adequately  lighted  by  them.  The  little  circles 
of  radiance  created  by  several  lamps  placed  where 
their  illumination  is  readily  available  for  reading 
or  sewing,  are  cheerful  and  at  the  same  time  cast 
an  imaginative  glamor  over  the  room  in  its  evening 
aspect,  with  unexplored  shadows  in  its  deeper  cor- 
ners.     .Some   of   the   most    attractive   of    the    table 


Where    the    seeker    for    incidental    furniture    found    little 

inspiration  ten  years  ago,  the  designs  of  to-day  are  many 

and  interesting 
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lamps  are  those  with  Chinese  porcehiin  leases:  and 
a  decorative  note  is  supplied  in  tlie  floor  lamp  hy 
substituting  a  decorated  lacquer  pedestal  for  the 
more  usual  mahogany  base. 

The  variety  of  incidental  and  odd  i)ieccs  which 
add  so  potently  to  the  charm  of  the  house  is  practi- 
cally inexhaustible,  and  the  selection  will  vary  in 
every  case  with  individual  needs,  tastes,  preferences 
and  habits.  It  has  been  possible  here  only  to  sug- 
gest a  very  few  of  the  jjieces,  and  for  the  most 
part  those  which  will  find  an  acceptable  place  in 
the  average  home  of  good  taste.  Tea-carts,  muffin- 
racks,  mahogany  aquarium-stands,  gorgeously  dec- 
orative Chinese  bird-cages,  desks  of  many  sorts  in- 
cluding the  Colonial  spinet  and  the  quaint  little 
corner  desk  for  very  small  quarters,  mahogany  or 
lacquered  ferneries  for  the  growing  things  which 
lend  a  humanizing  note  to  the  chilliest  interior, 
])anelled  screens  of  tooled  leather  or  with  Chinese 
decorations,  interesting  clocks  from  the  tall  grand- 
father clock  for  the  hall  to  the  dainty  little  banjo 
clocks  for  the  Colonial  living-room,  window-seats 
to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  sunny  nooks,  odd 
chairs  in  which  the  range  of  styles  both  period  and 
non-period  is  so  alluring  and  whose  cushioning 
offers  such  splendid  possibilities  for  harmonious 
or  striking  color  schemes — these  things  and  many 
more  will  suggest  themselves  as  one  falls  under'  the 
spell  of  selecting  the  so  important  small  furni,sh- 
ings.  Even  the  trash-basket,  with  modern  designs 
to  choose  from,  may  be  a  dignified  and  beautiful 
addition  to  the  furniture  of  the  living-room. 

Quite  as  important  as  th?  selection  of  incidental 
furnishings  which  are  interesting  and  excellent  in 
themselves  is  their  arrangement.  The  possibility 
(if  small  '"compositions"  which  may  be  made  by  the 
aid  (It  one  or  two  pieces  of  furniture  and  a  few 
sinqile  accessories  is  too  often  overlooked  or  not 
understood,  and  one  which  is  capable  of  aiding  a 
decided  element  of  distinction.  If  there  is  an  open 
fireplace  this  naturally  becomes  the  focal  point  for 


The   phonograph    in    a    period    case    becomes    harmonious 
instead    of    unsightly 


Accent  and   interest   ma}'   lie  given   to   an   interior  l>y   the 
addition  of  one  decorated  piece,  such  as  this  modern  ver- 
sion of  a  lacquered  William  and  Mary  desk 

a  pleasant  grouping  of  furniture,  l)ut  the  "composi- 
tions" referred  to  have  usually  a  more  formal  note. 
An  example  is  the  always  charming  combination  of 
a  cabinet  with  tapestry  hung  above,  and  a  Chinese 
porcelain  jar  or  polychrome  cast  between  tall  can- 
dlesticks affecting  the  necessary  transition.  The 
console  group  with  mirror  htmg  above  a  console  or 
lowboy  which  is  flanked  by  formal  chairs  is  a  fa- 
miliar example  of  the  same  sort  of  arrangement, 
and  may  be  made  more  interesting  if  the  tapestry 
is  again  used  as  a  background,  with  candle  sconces 
on  either  side. 

Other  compositions  and  pleasing  small  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  many  pieces  of  the  kind  of  inci- 
dental furniture  which  it  is  a  permanent  joy  to 
possess  and  which  constitutes  a  pleasant  means  of 
impressing  one's  personal  tastes  and  interests  upon 
the  rooms  one  lives  in,  will  be  suggested  by  the 
illustrations. 


Cl.nrles  A.   I'la 


One  of  the  many  carefully  chosen  paintings  in  the 
drawing-room  is  this  "French  Lady  of  the  17th 
Century"  by  Carl  van  Loo.  Under  it  are  two 
fine  Sevres  Empire  X'ases  and  a  French  clock  of 
tlie  same  period 
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Over  the  old  Georgian  mantel  is  Blakelock's  brilliant  "Sunset  on  a  Maine  River."  The  two 
bronze  figures  areby  Capt.  Robert  Aitkcn  and  the  centre  group  is  "Vanity"  by  Mario  Korbel. 
The  tapestries  are  Flemish,  16th  century,  and  are  of  the  "Gombault-Macee"  set.  The  rug  is 
crushed  mulberiy  in  color  and  like  the  other  rugs  in  the  house  is  of  Persian  weaving,  follow- 
ing designs  of  modified   Chinese  motifs 

HISTORIC    INSPIRATION    AND 
AMERICAN    ADAPTATION 

The  Washington  Residence  of  James  Parmalee,   Esq. 

I'.v    C.    MATLACK   TRICE 


THE  interior  architL^cture  and  decoration  of 
the  American  home  has  passed  through  so 
many  stages  in  its  development  that  we 
should  be  genuinely  glad  the  product  of  its  evolu- 
tion possesses  such  distinguished  qualities  as  are 
evidenced  by  the  illustrations  of  this  article. 

Dominated  by  no  one  school  of  instruction,  and 
adhering  to  no  one  style  for  expression,  it  is  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  American  architecture  that  chaos 
was  avoided,  and  that  the  evolution  of  taste  pro- 
ceeded ever  in  the  right  direction. 

There  were  mistakes,  of  course.  Many  lands  and 
many  periods  furnished  inspiration  not  only  to  the 
architect,  but  to  his  client,  but  the  diversity  thus 
occasioned  led  to  a  broadening  of  taste  rather  than 
to  a  confusion  of  taste. 

With  French,  English  and  Italian  styles  enjoying 
a  constantly  growing  popularity,  there  was  a  fine 
range  of  decorative  possibilities  available,  and  his- 
toric styles  came  to  be  re-born  instead  of  merely  re- 
constructed.   Architects  and  decorators  acquired  a 


proticiency  far  beyond  mere  erudition,  and  grew  to 
design  fluently  in  many  of  the  distinct  styles  of 
French,  English  and  Italian  architecture  and  deco- 
ration. They  still  used  names,  but  the  names  came 
to  mean  something,  and  to  stand  for  something  com- 
parable with  the  fine  old  precedents. 

Historic  styles,  in  other  words,  came,  through 
intelligent  adaptation,  to  be  a  part  of  modern  Ameri- 
can architecture,  instead  of  existing  merely  as  fads. 

There  is  a  story  (old,  I  believe,  but  well  worth 
repeating  at  least  once  a  year)  about  a  nouveau  riche 
lady  who  was  displaying  her  mansion,  expensively 
decorated,  to  an  architect  from  whom  she  was  bent 
upon  eliciting  words  of  praise  and  wonder.  But 
when  she  flung  open  a  door  and  declaimed,  with 
evident  relish :  "This  is  my  Louis  XV.  music  room," 
he  exclaimed,  mildly  and  perhaps  a  little  sadly, 
"What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

The  days  of  such  tragic  episodes  are,  for  the 
most  part,  past.  Those  who  build  and  decorate 
houses,  and  those  who  live  in  the  houses  are  better 
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Tlir    17tli    <riitiir>'    iItmw  iML'-r.i^  nil    in    Mm.     ,mm1    whilr     illir    nij     i-    M':<     and    gold)    con- 
tains   many    line-    vviuks   ol    art.      Un    the    iikIh     is    a    rare    okl     Italian     caljinet    desk    of 
carved  black  oak.     The  tapestry  panel  is  17th  century  Italian,  by   Fleniisli  weavers 


'I  lir   In  inu-r.i.nn  is  furnished  in  anti.|iii  ^  -  1  i  ali.iii,    1  uli  'i^li  .ni^l  i   ■  .1.  iin.il    \iiuruan.  with 
rugs  and  curtains  of  a  golden  tan  culiir,      .\l  r.    I 'arniclrc'j    iiUcrr^t    in    inintinys    is   man- 
ifested  in   the   excellent   examples   of    Pannini,   Inness.  Mauve,  Dessar,  Brush,  Dewing, 
Sargent,  Reynolds  and  etchings  by  Whistler,  Cameron  and  Zorn 
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educated  in  matters  of  style,  and  with  architect, 
decorator  and  owner  working  together  in  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  thing  they  are  endeavoring  to 
create,  some  fine  results  are  inevitable. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  develop  any 
tlieory  that  any  one  historic  style,  or  even  two  or 
three  styles  are  preeminently  popular.  Many  styles 
are  popular,  and  if  any  tendency  were  to  be  noted. 
i'  would  be  a  tendency  to  lean  mostly  toward  those 
styles  which  form  the  most  appropriate  background 
for  modern  .American  living. 

Thus  we  find  hereditary,  instinct  and  racial  affin- 
ity turning  quite  naturally  toward  the  interiors  and 
furniture  of  the  England  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
and  of  the  great  Georgian  period.  These  are  styles 
w  hich,  coming  over  with  the  colonists,  have  a  logi- 
cal right  on  our  shores. 

They  are  styles  which  are  appropriate  because 
tiiey  are  logical,  just  as  Italian  and  French  styles 
jire  picturesque  or  "fashionable"  because  they  hold 
certain  associations.  Italian  and  French  styles  are 
not  .\nglo-Saxon,  in  which  fact  lies  much  of  their 
charm  and  attraction — for  certain  purposes.  To  say 
that  any  one  of  the  three  styles  from  which  most 
of  our  derivations  spring — English,  French  and 
Italian — is  better  than  either  of  the  others  would 
be  absurd  and  unintelligent. 

With  our  present  remarkable  facility  in  adapting 
almost  any  phase  of  the  styles  of  these  countries  to 
contemporary  American  uses  (even  the  Baroque 
of  late  Renaissance  Italy)  we  are  capable  of  attain- 
ing exactly  the  right  color  and  shade  of  decorative 
expression  which  we  may  desire  for  a  given  pur- 
pose. Our  vocabulary  is  fluent  and  tri-lingual,  and 
in  architecture  and  decoration  we  are  far  more  lib- 
erally educated  than  in  painting,  literature  or  music. 
If  we  cannot  enjoy  reading  Boccaccio  in  the  orig- 
inal, we  are  nevertheless  perfectly  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  Italian  entrance  loggia  of  our  house. 

And  all  this  familiarity  with  many  styles  has  its 
effect  upon  the  rendering  of  any  one  of  theiu. 

If  modern  interior  architecture,  and  the  selection 
of  furniture,  might  be  said  to  reflect  any  one  specific 
trait  of  contemporary  attainment,  I  think  that  trait 
could  be  called  surety — a  surety  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  intelligence  and  discrimination. 

The  illustrations  are  from  interiors  created  by 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  who  is  a  master  of  architectural 
and  decorative  surety.  He  has  planned  and  deco- 
rated the  most  distinguished  interiors  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  same  talents 
which  have  been  directed  upon  these  achievements 
are  apparent  in  the  Georgian  interiors  which  are 
illustrated. 

But  in  these  renderings  there  can  be  seen  nothing 
of  the  rigid  stylist :  there  is  a  fluency  which  comes 
only  from  perfect  surety.  The  most  stilted  and 
artificial  sentences  are  those  composed  by  the  con- 
scientious man  who  is  afraid  he  may  commit  a 


grammatical  error;  his  words  are  correct,  but  they 
lack  the  easy  conviction  of  surety. 

The  analogy  in  architecture  and  decoration  is 
obvious.  The  master  never  fears  that  his  departure 
from  precedent  may  be  a  faux  pas:  he  knows  the 
conventions  so  well  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  turn  his 
back,  at  times,  upon  them.  But  in  no  case  does  he 
ofifend  conventions. 

The  works  of  a  few  of  our  architects  illustrate 
this  quality  of  surety;  we  see  it  always  in  the  work 
of  Mr.  Piatt,  and  in  the  works  of  H.  T.  Lindeberg, 
John  Russell  Pope,  Lewis  C.  Albro  and  a  few 
others. 

The  selection  of  furniture  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  architectural  expression — or,  at  least,  it  should. 
Here,  too,  education  has  broadened  both  architect 
and  owner,  so  that  appreciation  is  the  result  of  in- 
telligent knowledge  instead  of  fashionable  whim. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  rules  which  should 
be  observed  in  furnishing  interiors  which  are  de- 
signed to  represent  ^he  style  of  certain  historic 
periods.  It  is  equally  true  that  certain  rules  may  be 
disregarded,  if  one  possess  a  measure  of  that  "sense 
of  fitness"  which  is  called  good  taste. 

There  is  but  little  artistic  merit  in  producing  an 
architectural  or  decorative  treatment  which  con- 
tains only  elements  of  exactness.  It  is  a  curious 
thing  that  more  architects  and  decorators  do  not 
keep  before  them  the  vastly  important  analogy  be- 
tween architectural  and  literary  expression. 

A  writer  might  admire  the  diction  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  speech,  but  he  would  not  seek  to  achieve 
fame  by  offering  a  copy  of  it  for  publication.  His 
admiration  for  the  diction  might  inspire  him  to 
better  writing,  but  he  would  seek  to  attain  not  the 
form  but  the  manner  of  the  thing  which  inspired 
him. 

Such,  fortunately,  is  the  tendency  which  is  be- 
coming increasingly  more  apparent  in  the  field  of 
architecture  and  decoration. 

There  is  far  more  latitude  in  the  furnishing  of  a 
room  than  used  to  be  supposed,  and  the  best  in- 
teriors today  are  not  those  which  are  meticulously 
exact,  but  those  which  depart  from  convention  just 
sufficiently  to  make  both  departure  and  convention 
|)iquant  and  interesting  through  contrast. 

Contemporary  architecture  and  decoration  may 
generally  be  measured  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy through  recognition  of  the  three  things 
which  produce  three  types. 

Usually  there  will  be  ample  evidence  that  the 
work  was  undertaken  by  Ignorance,  which  makes 
pathetic  mistakes ;  by  Knowledge,  which  seldom 
achieves  anything  interesting;  or  by  Surety,  which 
is  capable  of  departing  from  precedent  without 
making  mistakes,  and  which  is  capable  of  achieving 
a  rendering  perfectly  congruous  and  admirably  ex- 
pressive of  the  whole  purpose  of  architecture  and 
interior  decoration. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MARY  WOLSTOXECRAFT 
By  John  Opie,  1761-1807 
Painted  by  this  Englishman  for  Aaron  Burr 
and  owned  by  him.  Later  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  Miss  Ann  S.  Stephens,  by 
whom  the  picture  has  been  bequeathed  to 
James  Speyer,  Esq. 
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TU-DAV  in  many  of  the  high  schools,  and 
particularly  in  those  institutions  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  industrial  design,  the  study 
of  the  development  and  evolution  of  styles  is  re- 
ceiving a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  attention, 
while  the  various  architectural  schools  have  of  ne- 
cessity always  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of 
certain  specialized  types  of  ornament  and  form. 
The  teaching  in  all  such  schools  has  to  some  extent 
lieen  based  upon  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  va- 
rious objects  in  which  the  several  styles  are  ex- 
hibited, and  to  a  far  greater  extent  upon  photo- 
graphic or  other  reproductions  of  them,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  commonly  accepted  theory  that  such 
objects,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  only  the 
original  things,  but  the  only  things  in  which  the 
art  of  decorative  ornament  and  form  may  be 
studied  to  the  best  advantage. 

So  far  as  the  teaching  of  craftsmanship,  as  dis- 
tinct from  design,  is  concerned,  this  theory  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  history  shows  conclusively  that 
it  is  only  partially  true  of  design.  For  although 
design  is  based  upon  craftsmanship,  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing,  and  the  study  of  the  two  must  not  be 
confounded.  The  situation  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  in  music,  where,  although  composition  pre- 
supposes the  possibility  of  execution,  the  training 
(jf  the  executant  and  of  the  composer  are  widely 
different,  and  few  musicians  are  able  to  play  their 
own  tunes  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  cannot 
write  them. 

Whatever  the  case  may  have  been  in  the  earliest 
times,  the  fact  remains  that  since  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  printing  was  invented  and 
paper  first  became  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce, 
tlie  craftsmen  have  turned  for  their  designs  not  so 
much  to  the  actual  pieces  of  furniture,  metalwork, 
<ir  what  not,  that  have  come  from  other  days,  or 
other  hands,  as  to  drawings  and  engravings  which 
have  been  made  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
llieir  use.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  rapid  and  simul- 
taneous development  of  furniture-making  along  the 
lines  of  a  new  style  in  many  widely  separated  lo- 
calities could  not  have  taken  place,  because  the 
objects  made  in  these  new  styles  were  immediately 
absorbed  into  residences  and  were  not  available  for 
study  by  the  craftsmen.  Even  were  this  simple 
lilstoric  fact  not  true,  they  could  not  have  been 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities  or  rapidly  enough 
disseminated  to  serve  as  models  for  the  trade,  and 
in  any  event  the  elementary  problem  of  expense 
would  have  made  such  a-  dissemination  impossible, 
as  few  great  metropolitan  dealers  or  manufacturers, 
even  of  to-day,  can  afiford  to  have  their  private 
museums  of  decorative  art.     Contemporary  dress- 


makers in  the  provinces  of  the  iiiondc  conturiere 
do  purchase  models  from  the  great  initiators  of 
fashion,  but  their  custom  has  not  spread  to  the 
other  trades,  nor  even  very  far  among  their  own 
craft,  as  is  proved  by  the  notoriously  great  sale  of 
printed  or  cut  pattern  designs.  Comparison  of  the 
slowness  of  alteration  in  fashion  prior  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  its  subsequent 
increasingly  kaleidoscopic  speed  with  the  develop- 
ment and  spread  of  printing  and  engraving,  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  the  printing  press  has  been 
mainly  responsible  for  the  change  in  tempo  since 
that  time. 

Again,  the  situation  may  perhaps  best  be  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  music.  The  sounds 
produced  by  the  ^  penrmer  at  the  piano  correspond 
to  the  articles  produced  by  the  craftsman,  while 
the  musical  score,  the  creation  of  which  demands 
truest  invention  and  greatest  constructive  imagina- 
tion, passes  from  hand  to  hand  in  printed  or  writ- 
ten fonn  just  as  the  engraved  and  drawn  designs 
for  craftsmen  did  in  former  years  prior  to  the 
invention  of  photographic  process  reproduction. 
In  fact,  a  photograph  of  an  objet  d'art  is  roughly 
analogous  to  our  modern  "canned"  music,  and  the 
solar  print  of  a  Hepplewhite  chair  in  a  museum 
bears  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  the  original 
engraved  designs  from  which  that  chair  was  con- 
structed, that  the  mechanical  player's  music  bears 
to  the  lithographed  score  of  a  Beethoven  sonata. 
The  original  basis  in  either  case  being  a  printed 
score  or  design,  the  chair  or  the  music  produced 
by  the  executant  at  the  bench  or  at  the  piano  is 
but  a  reading  or  an  elaboration  of  another  man's 
creation,  to  be  considered  and  recognized  as  such, 
in  most  cases  without  further  or  more  exalted 
claim. 

Of  the  designs  from  which  our  forefathers  im- 
mediately produced  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
various  things  to-day  loosely  classed  as  examples 
of  decorative  art,  many  were  drawings,  but  most 
were  prints,  and  from  a  cultural  point  of  view 
many  of  these  are  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
Much  of  this  "ornament,"  as  the  drawn  and  en- 
graved designs  for  laces,  furniture,  metalwork, 
etc.,  are  called  in  the  technical  language  of  the 
print  room,  if  from  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
won  their  greatest  popular  fame  as  engravers  and 
etchers  of  pictorial  prints,  their  ornament  being 
either  "original,"  or  variations  ujxin  themes  found 
by  them  in  actual  objects,  or  often  mere  "copies." 
In  any  event,  in  pure  ornament  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  the  first  two  classes ;  for  no  one 
in  all  probability  has  ever  invented  a  wholly  new 
and  original  design,  while  as  for  the  "copies"  they 
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are  like  two  editions  of  the  same  musical  score, 
their  value  not  differing  materially  if  the  tran- 
scriptions be  accurate.  Moreover,  even  in  the  case 
of  a  direct  copy  of  the  decoration  and  form  of  a 
piece  of  metalwork,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  craftsman,  who  works  from  a  piece  of  paper 
pinned  on  the  wall  over  his  bench  bases  his  work 
upon  the  eyesight,  draftsmanship,  and  taste  of  its 
draftsman  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  supposi- 
tious "original"  creator.  Large,  however,  as  is  the 
amount  of  ornament  designed  by  engravers  or 
etchers,  most  of  it  has  been  made  by  men  learned 
in  the  several  crafts  for  which  they  were  working, 
and  their  designs  have  been  made  definitely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  engraved  by  other  hands,  just 
as  the  musical  composer  intends  that  the  notes  in 
his  manuscript  shall  be  stamped  into  zinc  by  the 
music  engravers. 

As  engraving  had  its  origin  in  the  workshops  of 
the  gold  and  silversmiths,  so  did,  few  of  the  great 
print  makers  of  the  Renaissai™  fail  to  produce 
their  engraved  ornainent.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  more  popularly  known  personalities, 
Schongauer  engraved  a  series  of  armorial  bearings, 
a  crozier,  a  censer,  and  several  leaf  patterns ;  Durer 
not  only  made  his  magnificent  coats  of  arms  with 
the  cock  and  with  the  skull,  but  produced  book- 
plates and  six  woodcut  copies  of  the  celebrated 
engravings  of  "Knots"  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
engraver  of  the  school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  while 
the  German  Little  Masters  devoted  a  large  part  of 
their  efforts  to  exercises  in  design  for  use  by  metal 
workers  and  carvers  of  wood  and  stone.  To  Alt- 
dorfer,  the  Hopfer  family,  and  such  later  men  as 
Matthias  Zundt  and  Virgil  Solis  we  are  indebted 
for  long  series  of  arabesques  and  designs  for 
beakers,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  while  Peter  Flot- 
ner  and  Paul  Flindt  specialized  in  woodcut  and 
etched  designs  for  marquetry,  furniture,  and  metal- 
work.  The  situation  was  much  the  same  in  Italy 
that  it  was  in  Germany,  possibly  the  most  famous 
and  beautiful  of  all  the  Italian  primitive  engravings 
being  the  nielli  and  what  in  English  are  known  as 
the  "Otto  Prints"  after  the  name  of  a  former 
owner,  but  which  in  German  are  descriptively 
known  as  Florentinische  Zierstiicke. 

Quite  probably  the  large  proportion  of  ornament 
to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  early  engravers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were  originally 
trained  as  gold  and  silversmiths — the  earliest  en- 
gravings having  quite  curious  technical  analogies 
with  the  plates  by  such  American  primitives  as 
Maverick  and  Paul  Jones,  who  were  both  silver- 
smiths and  engravers  upon  copper.  The  most  in- 
fluential early  ornament,  however,  was  that  de- 
signed by  painters — the  case  of  Raphael's  loggie 
being  a  prime  instance — as  their  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  flat  surfaces  were  copied  by  the  en- 
gravers    and     draftsmen     and     spread     broadcast 


through  the  community.  After  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  rapidly  grew  up  a  class 
of  specialized  designers  for  the  several  crafts,  who 
worked  habitually  with  pen  or  engraving  tool  rather 
than  with  brush,  hammer,  or  chisel,  thus  taking 
over  for  their  respective  trades  the  function  pre- 
viously performed  by  men  primarily  known  as 
painters  or  pictorial  engravers.  This  specialization 
is  noteworthy  because,  except  for  the  decoration 
of  flat  surfaces,  the  designs  produced  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  seem  early  to  have  formed  the  ruts 
in  which  future  development  was  to  take  place — 
the  immediate  transference  of  non-pictorial  designs 
from  the  medium  for  which  they  were  intended  to 
another  being  comparatively  infrequent.  From  time 
to  time  as  new  decorative  elements  made  their  ap- 
pearance they  were  utilized  and  adapted  by  the 
designers  for  the  several  crafts,  important  instances 
being  the  pervasion  of  the  "Moresque"  in  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  in  the  eighteenth  century;  but  their 
subsequent  development  seems  largely  to  have  been 
independent. 

This  condition  has  lasted  well  on  to  the  present 
day,  the  great  succeeding  styles  in  any  class  of 
"work  of  art"  being  in  almost  every  instance  either 
initiated  or  disseminated  by  the  specialized  de- 
signers. Thus  the  several  great  styles  of  the 
English  eighteenth  century  are  known  not  after 
the  actual  cabinetmakers  who  made  the  furniture 
but  by  the  names  or  the  manners  of  the  creators 
of  the  pattern-books.  Chambers,  who,  with  Chip- 
pendale, was  responsible  for  the  "Chinese"  fur- 
niture, was  an  architect,  as  was  also  Adam — neither 
of  them  being  a  cabinetmaker.  Of  the  three  most 
famous  English  designers,  Hepplewhite,  Chippen- 
dale and  Sheraton,  all  were  trained  as  cabinet- 
makers, but  pieces  made  or  actually  designed  by 
them  are  practically  unknown — the  greater  part 
of  their  fame  and  influence  having  been  due  to 
their  published  pattern-books.  The  Louis  XIV. 
style  seems  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  engraved  work  of  such  draftsmen 
as  Charmeton,  Jean  le  Pautre,  and  Jean  Berain; 
the  styles  of  the  Regency  and  Louis  XV.  are 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  group  of  designers 
of  pattern-books  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Oppenort  and  Meissonier,  while  Louis  XVI.  is 
summed  up  in  many  respects  by  the  plates  of 
.Salembier.  Piranesi,  who  on  his  copper  always 
described  himself  as  architect,  was  probably  more 
than  any  other  man  responsible  for  the  initial  im- 
pulse which  brought  about  the  so-called  Empire 
style.  Space  forbids  mention  of  the  great  designers 
for  jewelry,  except  perhaps  Benvenuto  Cellini,  one 
of  whose  masterpieces  has  now  found  its  final  rest- 
ing place  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  or  of  the 
many  men  who  have  invented  the  designs  in  the 
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countless  pattern-books  for  laces,  embroideries, 
metalwork,  and  generally  for  schemes  of  interior 
decoration — but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  them  that 
is  true  of  the  furniture  designers,  they  were  pri- 
marily ornamentists  and  only  secondly  craftsmen. 

The  decoration  of  flat  surfaces  had  rather  a  dif- 
ferent history  than  that  of  ornament  intended  for 
specific  materials,  as  here  there  were  not  the  same 
controlling  physical  limitations.  Despite  the  great 
beauty  and  celebrity  of  such  work,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  Raphael  and  W'atteau,  designs  of  this  type 
are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  decoration  of  printed  pages — from  the  Flo- 
rentine arithmetic  of  1490,  which  so  obviously  in- 
spired the  ornament  of  Hans  Sebald  Beham  and 
Aldegrever,  and  the  Hypnerotomachia  printed  by 
Aldus  in  1499,  through  the  various  editions  of 
the  classics  and  other  popular  books  produced  at 
\  enice  and  Lyons  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  winding  up  with  the  head  and  tail  pieces  by 
such  very  great  masters  as  Eisen  and  Choffard  in 
the  eighteenth-century  editions  of  the  French  clas- 
sics. The  reason  that  the  most  charming  and 
graceful  designs  of  these  non-specialized  types  so 
frequently  occur  as  book  decoration  is  that  it  was 
possible,  as  a  general  rule,  to  secure  the  services 
of  much  greater  and  more  delicate  artists  for  that 
purpose  than  for  any  other — and  it  therefore  hap- 
pens that  if  one  would  see  the  greatest  abundance 
of  perfect  examples  one  must  turn  to  the  fine 
editions  of  the  favorite  authors  to  find  them. 

The  importance  of  the  collection  and  study  of 
drawings,  prints,  and  book  decoration,  not  only  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  functional  growth 
and  development  of  ornament  but  as  the  source 
for  inspiration  of  new  design,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  overrated.  The  most  intelligent  students  of  de- 
sign and  the  most  artistically  enterprising  master 
craftsmen  of  Europe  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
actuality  of  the  situation  for  at  least  a  generation, 
and  such  very  intelligently  conducted  institutions  as 
the  Kunstgewerbe-Museum  at  Berlin,  the  National 
Art  Library,  which  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  London,  and  the 
Hibliotheque  d'Art  et  d'Archeologie  at  Paris,  have 
been  assiduously  forming  collections  of  printed  and 
drawn  "ornament"  of  all  times  and  periods ;  the 
impulse  in  Berlin  coming  from  a  group  of  great 
merchants  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lippmann, 
for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Royal  Print  Ca- 
binet, and  at  Paris  being  carried  on  through  the 
generosity  and  public  spirit  of  one  of  the  greatest 
living  couturiers.  In  this  country  there  seems  as 
yet  to  have  been  no  concerted  movement  for  the 
formation  of  such  collection  in  any  place,  save  in 
so  far  as  books  of  specialized  interest  have  been 
gathered  at  the  several  architectural  schools.  The 
museums  here  for  a  generation  have  been  aware 
that  the  whole  of  art  is  not  to  be  found  in  sculpture 


and  painting,  and  most  important  and  valuable  col- 
lections of  furniture,  woodwork,  pottery,  plate,  and 
textiles  have  been  formed  at  many  places,  notably 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the  collections  of 
which  have  been  made  extraordinarily  rich  through 
the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
his  son.  These  collections  are  having  a  most  gra- 
tifying eflfect  upon  the  prevailing  standards  of 
craftsmanship  in  this  country,  such  an  exhibition 
of  contemporary  American  work  as  was  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  March  of  last  year  show- 
ing clearly  the  inspiration  they  have  afforded.  But 
as  yet  the  current  production  of  the  craftsmen 
throughout  the  country,  however  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  craftsmanship  alone,  is  disappoint- 
ing in  so  far  as  it  still  has  a  decided  tendency  to 
fail  in  design.  Much  as  the  collections  of  decorative 
art  have  done  and  are  doing,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  development  of  design  in  this 
country  must  of  necessity  fall  behind  the  devel- 
opment of  craftsmanship  until  such  time  as  those 
collections  are  supplemented  in  our  public  institu- 
tions by  collections  of  the  drawings,  prints,  and 
book  decorations  made  by  the  great  masters  of  or- 
nament, and  the  public  is  taught  their  use  and  value. 
Not  only  should  the  objets  d'art  and  the  "orna- 
ment" upon  which  they  are  based  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position and  their  relationship  explained  and  inter- 
preted so  that  the  craftsmen  of  the  country  may 
realize  the  manner  in  which  their  forerunners 
worked,  where  and  how  they  obtained  and  compiled 
their  designs,  and  how  most  successfully  they  may 
do  the  same  thing  for  themselves ;  but  the  museums 
should  be  active  to  establish  great  collections  of 
ornament  to  which  the  craftsmen  may  turn  for 
inspiration  and  aid  when  they  have  learned  the  art 
of  its  use  from  the  study  of  the  juxtaposed  ex- 
amples. Unfortunately  the  fine  ornament  of  past 
times  has  to  a  large  extent  been  worn  out  in  the 
workshops,  just  as  the  other  tools  were,  and  to-day 
it  is  becoming  so  rare  and  expensive  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  but  the  wealthiest  worker  or 
manufacturer  to  fonn  a  good  collection  of  it.  The 
making  and  utilization  of  such  collections  therefore 
have  become  matters  for  collective  effort,  and  like 
all  other  collective  eflFort  in  the  field  of  the  fine 
arts  it  sliould  find  its  leaders  and  its  focus  in  the 
museums,  because  from  a  broad  point  of  view  it 
is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  any  other  extension  of 
present  institutional  activities  could  be  so  valuable 
to  the  cause  of  art  in  the  communities  they  serve. 
At  the  present  time  the  collections  of  decorative 
art  educate  more  connoisseurs  and  collectors  than 
they  do  craftsmen,  and  until  and  unless  they  are 
supplemented  by  "collections  of  ornament,"  the 
education  they  aflford  will  largely  continue  to  be 
that  which  is  useful  in  the  acquisition  rather  than 
in  the  creation  of  works  of  art. —  (BulleHn  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.) 
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THE  eighteenth  century  waned  and  the  tra- 
dition of  oiflcial  art  was  dimmed  and  finally 
extinguished ;  but  the  advent  of  the  modern 
School  of  Painting  was  long  delayed.  We  find 
occasionally,  it  is  true,  in  some  Russian  painters 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  bits  of  good  land- 
scape painting,  if  only  in  the  background;  but 
this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  another 
study  I  have  already  intimated  that  the  reputation 
of  Briiillov  (a  Classic  "doubled"  with  a  Romanti- 
cist) was  by  his  contemporaries  very  much  exag- 
gerated; and  that  Ivanov,  volcanic,  powerful,  in- 
choate, was  an  abortive  genius ;  Prince  Gagarin, 
to  my  mind,   rarely   transcends   mediocrity. 

Not  till  we  study  the  paintings  of  Venetsianov, 
his  "Summer,"  for  instance,  do  we  find  eagerly 
a  trace,  perhaps  more  than  a  trace,  a  definite 
impression  of  what  we  seek — the  "mooding" 
of  the  Russian  landscape,  and  that  not  in  its 
most  typical  manifestation.  It  is  the  Russian 
landscape  seen  by  a  Russian  realist  of  the 
post-Napoleonic  period,  who  has,  if  only  uncon- 
sciously, a  tinge  of  idyllism,  of  Romanticism ; 
of  Gogoiism,  if  I  may  coin  the  word.  Such 
painters  as  Venetsianov  and  Fedotov  (that  au- 
dacious satiriser  of  the  bureaucratic  and  militaristic 
circles  of  his  time),  the  first  in  rural  scenes,  the 
second  in  interiors,  herald  the  advent  of  that  new 
school  of  Realisrn  and  "Tendentiousness"  which 
arose  in  the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 


of  which  Verestchagin  and  Riepin  were  the  su- 
preme representatives. 

The  importance  of  Venetsianov,  it  should  be 
said,  has  been  very  much  exaggerated  in  later 
times  by  the  Tolstoyans,  who  see  in  Venetsianov 's 
genre-portrayals  of  peasant-women  gazing  on  the 
wind-swept  gold  of  the  harvest  field  that  fusion 
of  Art  with  Reality,  that  deliberate  descent  of  Class 
to  Mass,  that  Religion  of  Humanity  in  a  suggested 
Fraternalism  of  all  mankind,  which  to  them  is 
Art's  only  apologia.  The  fact  that  the  sane  and 
jovial  Venetsianov  painted  only  what  he  saw  around 
him  on  his  own  estate,  his  peasants,  his  granaries 
and  harvests,  and  was  no  moralizer,  has  not  pre- 
vented these  Utopians  from  using  his  name  as  a 
buttress  to  support  their  theory,  which  is,  beyond 
all   question,   extremely   weak. 

But  Venetsianov,  after  all,  was  only  an  isolated 
phenomenon.  One  would  have  expected  that  witii 
the  arrival  of  Romanticism  in  Russian  Art  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  least  the 
essence  of  the  mood  of  the  modern  Russian  school 
of  painting  would  have  been  developed;  for  the 
three  elements  of  this  mood,  mysticism,  poetry  and 
religion,  are  all  components  of  the  modern  School. 
Classicism  (the  coeval  and  rival  of  Romanticism), 
which  spread  its  chilling  breath  over  all,  would 
naturally  be  sterile  to  the  development  of  such 
a  mood.  But  Romanticism  seems  to  have  been 
quite    as    sterile.      Kiprensky,    Tropinin,    Varnek, 
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were  no  landscapists ;  Orlovsky's  landscapes  are 
dull  studies  from  Nature,  crude  and  commonplace ; 
Briullov,  as  well  as  his  disciple,  Count  Gagarin, 
have  sometimes  been  felicitous  in  backgrounds, 
tho'  even  here  they  achieved  nothing  noteworthy 
(a  few  landscape  studies  may  be  excepted;  Gaga- 
rin's Caucasus  studies  bear  the  stamp  of  craftsman- 
ship) ;  K.  Makovsky,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  Russian  school,  was  interested  wholly  in 
figure-painting  on  a  large  scale,  and  not  at  all  in 
landscape;  and  the  splendor  of  Semiradsky's  still- 
lifes  is  lavished  on  themes  of  pagan  antiquity,  not 
even  of  Russian,  but  of  the  Hellenic  past. 

Only  one  painter,  the  romantic  Aivasovsky,  who 
stands  out  among  the  Russian  landscape  painters 
for  his  passion  for  the  sea,  may  be  said  to  have 
brought  the  symphonic  school  of  Levitan  nearer. 
For  the  seascapes  of  Aivasovsky,  which  some  of 
the  Russian  critics  delight  in  dismissing  airily  as 
poor  copies  of  Gudin  and  Louis  Isabey,  of  Turner 
and  his  follower  John  Martin,  stand  out  for  two 
reasons;  they  are  with  all  the  wild  splendor  of 
their  imagery  symphonic  and  they  are  depictions 
of  Russian  nature.  No  Russian  painter,  certainly, 
has  ever  equalled  Aivasovsky  in  his  renditions  of 
color  of  the  Russian  sea ;  no  one  has  ever  seen  more 
deeply  its  beauty  or  expressed  it  more  suggestively. 
His  colors  blend  and  dazzle;  the  whites  and  greens 
and  golds  and  purples  are  woven  into  color-har- 
monies of  an  imposing  grandeur,  not  copied,  but 
Z'uc.  Aivasovsky's  Ninth  Wave  or  his  Black  Sea 
are,  I  maintain,  against  Benois  or  any  other  of 
Aivasovsky's  detractors,  examples  of  great  art; 
and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  cause  I  venture  to  as- 
sert that  Aivasovsky  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
depictors  of  the  sea  in  its  most  fascinating  moods, 
whom  the  artistic  world  has  known ;  a  poet  in 
color;  endowed  with  a  romantic  love  for  the  object 
of  his  life-long  labors;  with  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  the  most 
mysteriously  beautiful  bodies  of  waters,  which 
Stephen  Graham,  in  one  of  his  books  of  Russian 
Pilgrimage,  has  tried  so  ineffectually  to  paint  in 
words.* 

As  a  symptom  of  the  growing  interest  in  Real- 
ism, Aivasovsky,  with  all  his  passionate,  romantic 
temperament,  is  significant.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  these  two  elements.  Realism  and  Romanticism, 
seemingly  so  antipathetical,  combine,  if  they  do 
not  fuse,  in  the  character  of  the  modern  Russian. 
.Sometimes  we  find  them  dissociated ;  the  Russian 
may  be  all  Realist,  or  all  Romanticist.  Of  the  for- 
mer variety  are  the  two  landscape  painters  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties.  Baron  von  Klodt  and  Shishkin, 
the  latter  of  whom,  at  least,  represents  Realism 
at  its  best.     And  the  appearance  of  these  two  is 


*  Other  Russian  painters  have  been  lured  by  the  beauty  of  the 
Russian  sea  and  the  Russian  river:  a  striking  painting  by  M. 
Tkatchenko,  "The  Black  Sea,"  is  reproduced  above;  the  Volga  also 
has  been  beautifully  depicted  by  X.  N.  Dubovsky  in  a  painting 
hung  in   the  Tretiakov  jluseum   in   Moscow. 


noteworthy,  for  they  have  no  ancestry:  Venetsia- 
nov,  as  I  have  shown  above,  was  an  isolated 
phenomenon ;  Aivasovsky  was  a  painter  not  of  the 
Russian  country,  but  of  the  Russian  sea.  Not  one 
big  and  independent  genius  had  appeared  from  the 
forties  onward.  Not  until  we  come  to  the  decade 
falling  between  1850  and  1860  is  the  dynamic 
power — I  will  not  be  afraid  to  use  the  term — of 
Russian  realism  revealed.  And  here,  as  I  have 
intimated,  von  Klodt  and  Shishkin  are  epoch-mak- 
in ;  to  a  lesser  degree,  Bogoliubov,  Lagoriu  and 
Giun. 

Von  Klodt,  be  it  said  to  his  honor,  abandoned 
study  abroad  to  return  and  study  Russian  nature. 
And  a  certain  Russian  mooding  of  thoughtfulness 
and  poetic  feeling  is  at  times  the  inevitable  result. 
But  technically  his  works  are  rough,  and  many 
of  them  show  an  almost  intolerable  vice  of  "shablon- 
ism"  of  the  usual  Munich-Diisseldorf  stereotypa- 
tion.  It  remained  for  Shishkin  to  show  what  a 
real  Russian  painter  of  the  realistic  school  who 
loved  his  Russian  nature  could  do. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  among  the  trench- 
antly intolerable  German  art  critics  such  as 
Muther,  and  even,  I  regret  to  say,  among  some 
of  the  Russian  critics  themselves,  influenced  by 
adverse  German  criticism,  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  Shishkin's  art  creation.  Benois,  at  least,  makes 
an  obvious  effort  to  do  Shishkin  justice;  but  even 
he  damns  him  with  the  faint  praise  of  such  epi- 
thets as  "conscientious" — ^"painstaking"  and  "photo- 
graphic." Benois,  however,  was  too  keen  a  critic 
to  lose  sight  of  Shishkin's  historical  importance. 
He  realised  fully  that  Shishkin,  more  than  any 
other  painter  of  his  time,  put  light  into  the  eyes 
of  the  younger  generation,  who  gazed  astonished 
upon  the  neglected  Russian  landscape  and  found 
it  fair.  And  Benois  even  admits  that  Shishkin 
might  have  become  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
Russian  landscape  painting,  as  he  is  today  one  of 
the  best-known  painters  of  Russian  woods  and 
fields — if  his  undoubted  talents  had  been  turned  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I 
miss  the  spirit  of  Barbizon  in  many  of  his  paint- 
ings ;  and  that  I  recognize  reluctantly  a  certain  in- 
expressiveness — I  will  not  say  neutralism — of  color- 
ing; but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  his 
pictures  depict  winter  and  forest  scenes.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious,  as  it  is  the  most  penetrating  crit- 
icism of  Shishkin's  work — notably  of  his  forest 
landscapes — has  been  made  by  Rosa  Newmarch, 
namely,  the  odd  and  oppressive  lack  of  atmosphere ; 
I  have  myself  felt  sometimes,  as  I  studied  some  of 
Shishkin's  woodland  scenes  in  the  Russian  Mus- 
eums, the  definite  impression  of  lack  of  air;  an 
impression  produced  mainly  by  the  curiously  me- 
tallic quality  of  Shishkin's  greens.  .  .  . 

And  yet — some  of  Shishkin's  forest  scenes,  hung 
in    the    Museum    of    Alexander    III.    and    in    the 
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Tretiakov,  still  haunt  my  memory ;  the  mysterioi:s 
gloom,  the  sombre,  druid-like  suggestiveness ;  the 
brooding  spirit  of  the  encompassed  glade,  inten- 
sified by  the  dull  blue  whiteness  of  the  heavy  snow, 
leave  an  impression  which  no  mere  mechanical 
shablonism,  no  Germanphile  systematisation  could 
ever  obtain.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
Russians  are  so  extremely  fond  of  Shishkin.  Let 
us  say  that  Shishkin  was  hampered  by  foreign  tra- 
dition ;  we  should  also  admit  that  his  achievement 
was  both  real  and  permanent ;  for  the  Russian 
landscape  mood  was  in  him,  and  he  knew  how  to 
evoke  it  in  his  contemjxjraries ;  this  is  surely  no 
mean  achievement.  Let  us  be  scientifically  explicit 
and  dispassionately  fair;  let  us  say  that  no  painter 
of  the  modern  group  (not  even  Klever,  one  of  whose 
woodland  Scenes  is  here  reproduced)  has  rendered 
more  accurately  the  external  aspects  of  the  Rus- 
sian woods;  his  canvases  are  admired  by  every 
Russian  for  their  fidelity  to  Nature;  some  of  his 
forest  and  snow  scenes  are  grippingly  suggestive ; 
he  paved  the  way  and  blazed  the  trail  for  Savrasov 
and  Levitan,  whom  I  shall  discuss  later  in  a  spe- 
cial study. 

But  of  all  the  movements  which  I  have  discussed, 
none,  I  suppose,  has  had  such  a  momentous  in- 
fluence on  the  trend  of  Russian  art  as  that  w'hich 
for  convenience  sake,  may  be  classified  as  didacti- 
cism. A  form  of  realism,  fused  with  a  didactic  or 
moralizing  tendency,  it  arose  in  the  early  twenties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Western  Europe,  and 
was  transplanted  to   Russia   about   a  decade   later. 


It  is  astonishing  to  watch  the  rapidity  of  its  de- 
velopment in  the  world  of  Russian  art.  Here,  as 
everywhere  in  matters  Russian,  there  is  a  special 
explanation — in  this  instance  the  suflferings  of  the 
Russian  people  under  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
Romanofifs.  In  art,  as  in  literature,  any  theory 
which  included  in  its  consequence  and  in  its  appli- 
cation a  form  of  anti-governmental  propaganda, 
even  in  a  disguised  and  non-specific  form,  could 
not  fail  to  be  attractive.  The  whole  of  the  next 
generation  w'as  afifected  by  it;  already  in  the  forties 
the  tendency  is  clearly  and  unmistakably  defined. 
Only  one  painter  in  the  three  decades  falling  be- 
tween the  forties  and  the  seventies  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  principles  of  Art  for  Art's  sake;  I  refer 
to  Peter  Sokolov,  who  in  his  sad,  typically  Russian 
landscapes,  shows  himself  even  at  this  early  date  a 
real  forerunner  of  the  symphonic  school  of  Levi- 
tan ;  the  mood  of  the  modern  Russian  school  is  in 
him ;  he  is  all  pure  artist,  and  didacticism  is  farthest 
from  his  thought  and  his  intent. 

But  Sokolov  in  this  devotion  to  the  direct  aims 
of  landscape  art  stands  apart  from  his  contempo- 
raries. At  the  end  of  the  forties,  P.  A.  Fedotov 
begins  a  brilliant  series  of  oil  paintings  in  which 
he  satirises  the  government,  the  bureaucratic  society, 
the  merchants,  the  petty  gentry.  Some  of  his  work 
is  pervaded  with  a  certain  melancholy,  but  these 
pictures  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  which  I  am  at 
present  studying :  if  I  mention  him  here,  it  is  be- 
cause his  still  life  pictures  are  comparable  to  those 
of  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Teniers,  in  mood,  if  not  always 
in  execution. 

Perov,  bom  in  1833,  carries  the  moralizing  ten- 
dency even  further  than  Fedotov.  The  precepts  of 
the  Petersburg  Academy  had  long  since  been  re- 
legated to  oblivion ;  dazzled  by  the  spirit  of  eman- 
cipation of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  Russian  art  now 
begins  to  vie  with  literature,  by  which  I  mean  that 
it  seeks  no  more  the  specific  ends  of  art,  but  the 
expression  of  ideas;  the  artists  of  this  didactic 
period  endeavor  to  make  the  colors  of  their  palette 
perform  the  function  of  words.  All  Perov's  paint- 
ings are  anecdotal  or  narrative  in  character ;  their 
very  titles  (The  Arrival  of  the  Commissary  of 
Rural  Police — The  Village  Sermon — The  Milage 
Church  Procession,  etc.)  are  significant.  .  .  . 
Realistically  faithful  and  daringly  psychological, 
they  are  beyond  question  extremely  important  as 
documents  of  the  Culture-historical  conditions  both 
preceding  and  following  the  reforms  and  repressions 
of  Alexander  the  Second's  reign;  but  as  art  they 
are,  like  much  of  the  work  of  all  this  realistic  and 
didactic  school,  both  cheerless  and  depressing. 

In  the  Tretiakov  gallery  in  Moscow  there  is  a 
considerable  collection  of  the  paintings  of  Perov 
and   his    fellow-workers   in   this   field,   a   collection 
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AT  the  time  the  ^linister  of  Finance  and  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Fine  Arts — 
not  long  ago — made  a  demand  upon  the 
Parhamentary  Committees  that  entrance  fees  should 
he  e:?acted  at  the  doors  of  art  museums,  we 
sui)|iorted  their  request  from  the  side  of  the  pub- 
lic.    .     .     . 

Hut  always  with  this  proviso  indispensable  :  that 
the  ])ublic  should  be  received  without  charge  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays,  and  that  entrance  cards 
should  be  generously  distributed  among  artists,  ar- 
tisan decorators,  writers  on  art,  pupils  of  all  our 
art  schools !  Under  those  conditions  we  resigned 
ourselves  good-humoredly  to  the  ligature  which, 
without  hurting  the  education  of  Frenchmen,  would 
drop  no  small  amount  of  money  into  the  strong- 
boxes of  the  Treasury,  postponing  matters  until 
later,  when,  the  ruins  replaced  and  restored,  this 
income  should  enrich  the  particular  strong-boxes  of 
our  art  museums  for  the  benefit  of  acquisitions  to 
come. 

Thus  have  we  proved,  in  the  clever  hunt  for  new 
taxes  forced  upon  us  by  these  sorrowful  times,  that 
we  shall  never  belong  to  those  who,  in  order  to 
please  everybody,  at  one  and  the  same  moment  pro- 
claim the  patriotic  necessity  for  new  imposts,  but 
in  practice  give  supjjort  one  after  the  other  to  vari- 
ous categories  of  taxpayers  who  may  be  trying  to 
pass  the  burden  over  to  a  neighbor. 

-Already — after  1871 — we  have  had  this  spectacle 
of  a  unanimous  because  inevitable  acceptance  of  the 
totality  of  imposts  to  be  created  and  yet  a  harm- 
ful tendency  among  the  greater  number  of  inter- 
ested corporations  to  put  a  quietus  on  that  par- 
ticular tax  which  threatened  each  one  of  them.  A 
struggle  it  was  without  giving  quarter,  which  for 
several  months  nearly  drove  M.  Thiers  to  despair — 
Thiers,  the  reorganizer  with  Puyer-Quartier  of  our 
finances,  as  he  was  of  our  army  under  the  most  dis- 
quieting menaces  from  the  Germans. 

We  very  much  hope  that  on  the  l)rink  of  the  dan- 
gerous gulf — which  it  will  depend  upon  our  perse- 
verance and  good  morale  to  cause  to  be  filled  in 
large  part  by  the  criminal  aggressor — this  overplus 
of  an  underhand  robbery  will  not  be  reproduced  on 
the  day  that  follows  our  deliverance  from  the  foe. 
It  is  needful  that  the  patriotism  of  professional 
men  of  all  kinds  shall  show  itself  without  whining 
by  a  valiant  acceptance  of'  their  quota  of  the  "sor- 
rowful." A  sorrow  feeble  enough,  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  irreparable  ! 


r.ut  likewise  is  it  necessary  that  our  Alinisters 
and  the  Chambers  should  have  the  wisdom,  in  this 
headlong  pursuit  of  money,  to  refrain  from  estab- 
lishing imprudent  taxes,  unpondered  and  excessive, 
which  run  the  risk  of  hurting  the  industries  upon 
which  they  weigh,  compromising  the  manufacturers 
which  have  to  support  them  and  rendering  the  ex- 
istence impossible  of  the  creators  and  workers  who 
gain  their  bread  from  them. 

Well  then,  it  really  seems  that  this  is  the  danger 
of  the  impost  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  sales  of  art 
objects  and  collections  which  M.  Thiers,  recently 
Minister  of  Finance,  asked  Parliament  to  establish 
in  his  proposal  as  to  new  taxes.  It  is  a  proposition 
that  M.  L.  Klotz,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
already  had  time  to  consider,  and  perhaps  to  discuss 
with  himself  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mission, during  the  fifteen  days  he  has  presided  over 
their  labors. 

I  understand  quite  well  that  this  tax  on  the  sales 
of  objects  of  the  arts  (paintings,  sculptures,  engrav- 
ings, keramics,  ironwork,  etc.)  is  only  a  part  of  a 
whole,  imposts  which  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
upon  all  kinds  of  ex])enditures  for  things  of  luxury 
and  without  exception. 

I  understand  well  ennugli  tiiat  in  the  s])irit  of  the 
former  government  and  in  accord  with  its  hope, 
it  would  l.)e  the  purchaser  who  ought  to  support  the 
new  taxes  as  the  beneficiary  of  this  luxur\-  or 
pleasure. 

But  let  us  not  dissemble  to  ourselves  that  in  [prac- 
tice, at  least  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  contemporary 
works  of  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and  deco- 
rative art,  it  is  the  artist  and  the  artist  alone  who 
will  receive  the  counter-blow.  In  reality  it  is  he 
and  he  alone  who  will  pay  this  new  impost. 

Even  well  along  before  the  war  the  life  of  the 
artist,  taken  all  in  all,  was  neither  brilliant  nor  com- 
fortable. \\'hile  abandoning  himself  to  his  whim, 
the  buyer  never  lost  his  coolness.  How  often  did 
he  not  prove  himself  an  irresistible  t'irtuoso  in  bar- 
gaining and  lowering  values !  Besides,  he  did  not 
lack  his  own  reasons  for  so  doing!  It  is  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  the  pre.sent  that  life  is  costly,  com- 
plicated, exacting.  Before  giving  oneself  the  joy  of 
owning  a  work  of  art,  what  a  list  of  primary  needs 
to  satisfy!  What  other  luxuries  to  be  distributed 
about  one ! 

Well  then,  what  will  be  the  situation  to-morrow 
under  the  constant  augmentation  of  costs  of  daily 
(Continued  oh  page  240) 
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ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  EARLY 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


THE  Metropolitan  Museum  has  just  received 
as  gifts  from  Felix  M.  Warburg  and 
Mortimer  L.  Schifif  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant wood  cut  books,  among  which  are  such 
things  as  beautiful  copies  ofDiirer's  treatises  on 
Fortification,  Mensuration  and  Proportion,  the 
Hroswitha  and  Celtis's  Ouatuor  libri  amorum  and 
a  Life  of  Saint  Jerome,  all  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts by  Diirer,  and  the  Revelations  of  Saint  Bridget, 
some  of  the  illustrations  in  which  may  possibly  be 
by  him.  There  are  also  two  copies  of  Diirer's 
Apocalypse  in  book  form,  one  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  binding,  and  another  in  which  unfortunately 
the  prints  have  been  slightly  cropped  but  of  great 
interest  as  containing  the  only  known  impression  of 
a  woodcutter's  monogram,  possibly  that  of  the  man 
who  engraved  the  blocks.  In  addition  to  this  most 
interesting  lot  of  Diirer  items,  there  are  copies  of 
the  first  part  of  Brunfels'  Herbal,  with  woodcuts 
by  Hans  Weiditz,  which  with  the  Fuch's  Herbal, 
already  in  the  Museum  library,  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  beautiful  German  Renaissance  botany  book, 
Pfintzing's  Theurdank  illustrated  with  many  wood- 
cuts  by    Schaufelein,    Burgkmair,    Beck,    Weiditz, 


and  others,  the  Biblicae  Icones  of  Hans  Sebald  Be- 
ham,  Altdorfer's  Passion  set  in  book  form,  the 
Hortulus  Anime  containing  woodcuts  by  Springin- 
klee  and  Schon,  Cicero's  Officia  illustrated  by  Hans 
Weiditz,  and  Goltzius'  curious  collection  of  chiaros- 
curo portraits  of  Roinan  emperors. 

Any  attempt  to  do  justice  to  such  a  list  of  books 
as  this  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  restricted 
space  available,  each  item  being  worthy  of  pro- 
longed study  and  most  careful  examination,  and 
although  there  is  a  voluminous  literature  about  all 
of  them,  as  a  whole  they  still  afford  material  for 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  presenting  not  only  difficult  and  intricate  ques- 
tions of  attribution  but  many  problems  of  a  more 
general  variety.  The  one  thing  which  is  most  iin- 
portant  about  them  is  their  artistic  interest,  entirely 
aside  from  the  wheres,  whens,  whos,  and  hows  with 
which  students  go  to  them,  for,  fascinating  as  such 
inquiries  are,  the  cardinal  thing  that  stands  out  from 
them  for  us  in  America  is  the  fact  that  their  illus- 
trations are  beautiful  and  original  works  of  art,  by 
the  most  important  artists  of  their  time  and  country. 

Here    to-day    the    illustrated    book    is    on    every 
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L-ltis  presenting  his  book  to  Maximilian   1. 
Wood-cut  bv  Diircr 


table  and  in  every  hand,  liundreds  of  men  and 
women  of  industry  and  ability  devote  their  time 
and  their  talents  to  illustration,  and  yet  not 
one  book  in  a  thousand  of  those  we  produce  will 
ever  be  saved  more  than  a  few  years  for  its  illus- 
trations. The  reason  is  apparent ;  it  is  not  that  there 
are  not  good  draughtsmen  among  us,  for  there  are 
many  clever  ones,  but  that  the  illustrations  which 
appear  in  our  books  are  not  real  works  of  art.  ( )iir 
most  prominent  artists  paint  and  draw  and  "sculp," 
but  they  do  not  "illustrate"  except  by  adverse  chance. 
Our  artists  who  have  not  arrived  "illustrate"  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  always  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  they  may  be  financially  able  to  stop  the 
grind  for  the  "art  editor."  The  "art  editor"  in 
turn,  and  naturally  enough,  regarding  his  "illustra- 
tions" as  merchandise,  to  be  produced  as  cheaply 
and  quickly  as  possible,  turns  to  the  photoengraver 
for  information  about  the  easiest  and  cheapest  and 
([uickest  methods  of  production.  And  the  photo- 
engraver  not  only  dictates  how  the  drawings  shall 
be  made,  their  pigments,  and  their  size,  but  is  care- 
ful to  retain  as  closely  as  possible  all  information 
how  the  process  blocks  after  them  are  made.  The 
result  is  that  the  draughtsman  makes  large  and  in- 
tricate drawings,  and  that  done  washes  his  hands 
of  the  matter,  quite  frankly  regarding  the  "illustra- 
tion" that  appears  on  the  printed  page  as  merely  a 
reproduction.  And  that  is  all  it  is,  it  is  not  an 
original  work  of  art  with  the  indefinable  something 


about  it  which  causes  original  works  of  art  to  be 
regarded  seriously  where  mere  reproductions  are 
not  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be.  Until 
the  present-day  artist  and  his  editor  can  be  brought 
to  see  that  his  drawing  is  not  an  "original"  but 
merely  a  step  in  the  process  of  producing  a  picture 
printed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  that  the  printed 
picture  is  the  test  of  his  work,  the  "original"  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  the  thing  itself,  the  matter 
cannot  be  remedied.  iVnd  the  artist  cannot  be 
brought  to  see  this  until  the  art  editor  permits  and 
encourages  him  to  foregather  with  the  photoen- 
graver and  printer  and  learn  something  about  their 
techniques,  their  difficulties,  and  the  qualities  that 
are  inherent  in  their  technical  tasks,  so  that  the  artist 
may  work  with  understanding  of  each  of  the  steps 
that  lie  between  his  finished  drawing  and  the  final 
printed  picture  and  may  intelligently  adapt  his  de- 
signs to  them. 

Now  Diirer  and  Burgkmair,  Weiditz  and  Beck 
knew  about  these  things  from  very  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, they  made  their  drawings  directly  on 
the  plank  of  wood,  and  those  drawings  were 
destroyed  in  the  very  process  of  being  cut,  so  that 
the  only  thing  there  was  to  judge  their  artistry  by 
was  the  eventual  print  from  the  block  upon  a  piece 
of  paper.  Being  all  there  was,  it  was  original  and 
it  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  them 
to  understand  precisely  how  to  draw  so  that  the 
cutter  might  least  distort  their  lines  and  the  printer 
best  print  the  blocks.  In  consequence  they  adapted 
their  work  most  carefully  to  the  limitations  and 
most  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  qualities 
inherent  in  the  crafts  of  both  cutter  and  printer. 
It  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  them  as  artists 
to  do  so. 

So  far  as  the  modern  artist  is  concerned,  if  he 
will,  he  can  find  out  about  process  and  adapt  him- 
self to  its  requirements — it  is  largely  with  him  a 
psychological  matter,  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from 
his  drawing  to  the  little  printed  picture.  But  the 
editor  and  the  photoengraver,  too,  must  be  willing 
and  ready  to  play  their  part,  to  make  allowances 
for  each  other,  and  to  adapt  their  methods  to  the 
requirements  of  team  play. 


Wood-cut  by  Hans  W'eiditz 
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It  is  frequently  said  that  the  modern  decline  in 
illustration  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  process 
blocks  for  woodblocks,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
a  true  statement,  because  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  process  the  designer  was  obliged  to  make  his 
drawings  with  the  woodcutter's  technique  in  view — 
he  could  not  depend  upon  the  photoengraver's  skill 
in  reproduction.  Rut  though  such  an  attitude  may 
be  natural,  in  view  of  the  universal  belief  in  the 
magic  of  process,  it  is  neither  a  necessary  nor  a 
true  one.  More  than  ever  before,  if  the  artist  de- 
sires that  his  illustrations  should  be  works  of  art, 
must  he  know  about  the  process  and  work  with  its 
exigencies  constantly  in  view — because  the  photo- 
engraver  is  quite  incapable  of  jacking  up  his  draw- 
ing, of  making  it,  in  short,  as  was  so  often  the  case 
in  the  old  days.  To-day  the  most  that  the  photoen- 
graver  can  do  is  not  to  spoil  a  drawing — he  can't 
help  it  or  make  it  something  other  and  better  than 
when  it  left  the  artist's  hand. 

Moreover,  it  is  frequently  said  that  process  is 
something  inherently  inartistic — but  such  a  point  of 


\ie\\  if  logically  carried  out  would  debar  from  the 
"artistic"  the  woodcuts  by  Diirer  and  Holbein,  every 
engraving  and  mezzotint  not  made  from  an  original 
design  by  the  engraver  himself,  and  many  of  the 
best-known  etchings.  The  mere  matter  of  how 
many  hands  are  concerned  in  the  making  of  a  print 
from  the  inception  of  the  design  to  the  final  im- 
pression upon  the  pages  of  a  printed  book  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  artistry — otherwise  what  would  be- 
come of  buildings  and  bronzes,  music  and  the 
drama?  The  fact  that  the  camera  is  interjected  into 
the  sequence  of  events  in  the  technical  progression 
is  equally  immaterial — it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mechanical  transfer  of  the  design  from  paper  to 
metal  plate,  a  thing  which  it  does  far  more  ac- 
curately than  even  the  most  trained  hand.  In  short, 
logically  there  is  no  reason  underlying  the  feeling 
that  "process"  is  inartistic  other  than  the  simple  fact 
that  "process"  is  almost  always  used  inartistically, 
and  to  damn  a  technique  as  such  solely  because  it  is 
misused  is  to  forget  what  technique  really  is,  to  mix 
it  up  with  something  else — a  confusion  of  thought 
which  would  dismiss  charcoal  from  among  the 
proper  tools  of  an  artist  because  it  is  most  fre- 
quently used  by  naughty  boys  upon  blank  walls. 

The  short  and  simple  fact  is  that  a  process  block 
is  an  etching,  and,  if  used  understandingly  and  with 
care,  capable  of  exactly  as  "artistic"  results  as  any 
of  the  older  techniques,  in  fact,  of  results  which 
except  by  the  expert  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  results  of  those  older  techniques.  And  this  be- 
ing so,  the  responsibility  for  the  difference  in  quality 
between  the  illustrations  in  the  books  of  the  late 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  and  those 
that  appear  in  our  current  books  can  easily  be 
brought  home. 

If  the  very  great  artistic  merit  of  the  old  wood- 
cut book  as  exemplified  in  these  venerable  volumes 
just  added  to  the  Museum  collection  can  even  a 
little  be  appreciated  by  those  who  to-day  make 
books,  their  presence  in  that  collection  will  have 
done  far  more  than  is  necessar}'  for  justification. 
The}'  are  eloquent  and  weighty  evidences  of  the 
great  and  forgotten  facts  that  the  large  majority 
of  beautiful  prints  were  made  as  book  illustrations, 
and  that  "prints,"  with  all  that  the  word  implies,  are 
the  onl\'  i)roper  kind  of  book  illustrations. 

W.  M.  I..  Ju.,  ill  the  BnUctiii  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 
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SPECIALISTS  in  the  DECORATION  of  DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 


ESTABLISHED  1857 

POTTQERA-STIMUS  C? 

l>s'TKK'IOK     IJKCOKATIONS 

S/nfiaue  ant/  ^Itot/ey/i    ^Ar/iesZ/'tei 

Lexington  Ave.  a  41st  St.. 
PARIS  NEW  YORK 


IKYING  li  CASSON 


DE5IGNER.5   AND  MAKERS  Of 

riNE    FURNITURE  AND  ItNTERIORriNl^H 

DECORATIONS -UPtlOLiTERY 

WALL  HANCIMGJ 

BOSTON  rNEWYOKK 

573-575  E.OYL5TON  ST         G01  PI  FTM  AVtNUE 
COPLEY    Sq.UAK.E 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
(^TIKVAN  %  (^ 


Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the    Orient 


1  2  East  40th  Street 


New  York 


Duncan  Fraser 


^CORPORATE 


DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS    AND 
DECORATIONS 


603    FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


51   VICTORIA  STREET 
MONTREAL 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made   Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand    in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO:    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 


Oriental  Rugs 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE    CARPETS 

Jo^EPHWlLDfiCo. 

Fi Ah  Ave.  at  35th  St.  •  NcwVbrk 


RUGS 


FINE  PsNTIQUE  &  MODERfN 
ORIEMTRL.S  •  VRST  ftSSOR-p 
MENT  •    MODERATE      PRICES 


OF         HIGH         QUftLITV 

KeNT'CoSTIKYRM 

3  _  TRADING         CO.  INC-  -^ 

i       485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK      ■ 

I  OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARV  ^ 

|pi|liipil|nimi'|iinii|P||iiiiii|iliiii|iiipi[i(^^^^^ 


<^mf^$tfct0oit 


"v?^ 


C^<=-6onc7o 


nure/noj: 


mzTiiture  /jioz> 
irt  -i\eiV  J.OTh> 
MADISON  AVE.,  J  VST  SOVTH  o/'34i!; 


Folloiv  the  old  adage 
"choose  v   chair  .^s  you 

would  choose  .\    friend" 

McHughwillow  Furniture  for  Country  Homes 
White  Painted  Furniture  for  the  (Jarden 
Meadowbroolc  Lawn  Tables  and  Chairs  of  Iron 

Joseph  T.  ^CcHiig/t  &  Son 

9  West  42'"'  Street  Cit.iblisheJ  i  878 


J 


RUG   SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE     and      Modern     Chinese 
and      other     Oriental     Rugs     in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.     Modern 
Chinese     Rugs    of     superior     quality 
and    designs    made    to    order    for    de- 
livery in  six  month. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


^. 

by   protecting   our 

/J^      Km       ^^ 

J^ 

song      birds      and 

^^j^i^g^^mi^^ 

-•2 

I  furnishing    them 

^^^^^^^^^^k 

with  a   safe  house 

^^^^^^^^^1 

m    which    to    raise 

c^l^^^^^l 

j^ 

their  young.  They 

J^^B^^^^^^^S- 

are    a     real     asset 

*^  _j-^ 

1 

aside  from  their 
beauty  and  song. 
They    protect    our 

Dodson     ^^m 

crops  and  gardens 

Wren        ^^T 

from   insect   pests. 

House        Tf 

DODSON 

BIRD     HOUSES 

Built  of  Solid  Oak 

Cv- 

are  built  by  a  Bird 

press  shingles  and 

cop- 

Lover.      Mr.   Dod- 

per coping. 

son    has    spent 

Price  $5.00. 

twenty-five  years 

f.o.b.   Kankakee. 

111. 

in  learning  how  to 
build     houses     the 

birds    like.      "Bird 

Lodge,"    his    beautiful 

home  on  the   Kankakee 

River.   IS    thronged 

tive  b; 
tins,  each  must  have  a  special  style  house. 

Prices  range  from  $1.50  to  $65.00. 
BIRD  BOOK  FREE.      In  it  Mr.   Dodson, 
President  of  the  American   Audubon   Asso- 
ciation, tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird    Lodge."    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  witli  beautiful  bird  picture 
in    color   taken   from    "Nature    Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee.  III. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6.00  f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


Ancient  and  Modern 

^aintingg 

PAUL  A.  THURNSYEN 

569  Fifth  Avenue,  at  46th  Street,  Third    Ho 


IMPORTANT  NEW  YORK  ART  FIRM  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  an  experienced  man 
acquainted  with  a  western  clientele  and  the 
field  of  art  outside  of  New  York,  Give 
full    particulars. 

Advertiser,  Room  1011, 
1457;BR0ADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 


ARTISTIC  HOMES 


jruide^nd  economyin  build- 
ing, 2000  plans  and  designs. 
Sent  post'paid  to  you.  JL 

ARCHITECT,  ST.  LOUIS 


A  TAX  0.\  SALES  OF  ART  WORKS 

(Cuutiitiied  from  page  235) 
existence,  under  the  necessarily  heavy 
weight  of  the  new  charges — even  along 
with  the  tribute  in  reparation  from  tlic 
Boche?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  artist 
will  sell  badly  and  with  difficulty.  In 
general  he  will  not  make  a  sale  unless 
it  is  he  himself  and  not  the  buyer  who 
takes  the  burden  of  the  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  ta.x  on  the  sale. 

It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Government 
and  the  Chambers  to  occupy  themselves 
a  little,  along  with  their  work  on  the 
finances,  with  the  lot  of  the  French 
artists  and  the  situation  of  F'rench  Art 
in  the  future? 

These  artists  of  ours  have  been  passing 
three  terrible  years  without  Salons,  al- 
most without  small  exhibitions,  without 
purchases,  in  almost  complete  neglect. 
An  indifference,  to  be  sure,  that  is  very 
understandable  !  What  anguish  weighs 
upon  their  spirits  and  hearts  !  So  many 
things  to  intervene  between  the  thought 
and  the  work  of  art !  Those  who  suffer, 
those  who  weep  are  not  master  of  that 
serenity  which  is  needed  to  ponder  long 
before  a  picture,  to  will  that  it  shall  be 
made  the  ornament  of  its  maker's  life. 
The  great  majority  of  artists  know 
what  financial  embarrassment  is ;  many 
of  them  know  misery.  And  this  exists 
despite  the  -American  aid,  discreet  and 
cordial,  which  has  done  wonders  during 
the  past  tliree  years — despite  the  admir- 
able effort  of  the  Fraternite  des  Artistes 
which,  under  the  impulse  given  by  men 
of  generous  hearts  like  Bonnat,'  Roll, 
Bartholome,  has  known  how  to  do  so 
rnuch  good,  while  preserving  intact  the 
dignity  of  every  one.  Is  it  necessary 
that  on  the  eve  of  victory  the  artists,  so 
sadly  treated  by  the  war,  shall  find 
their  restoration  compromised  under  the 
peace? 

Is  not  this  the  moment  to  recall  what 
France  owes  to  its  artists,  what  it  may 
expect  to-morrow?  At  a  time  when 
our  science  was  unjustly  neglected  out- 
side France,  our  literature  misunder- 
stood, our  industries  attacked,  our 
French  art — to  the  richness  of  which, 
its  originality  and  brilliance,  the  art  of 
no  other  country,  however  proud  the 
land,  could  be  compared — our  French 
art  never  ceased  to  lie  admired  !  The 
copying  of  it  which  took  place  are 
proofs  of  our  prestige.  For  the  greater 
number  of  peoples  it  was  and  remains 
the  inspiration  in  art.  Almost  everv- 
where  and  in  the  most  interesting  works 
one  discovers  its  influence. 

After  having  brought  to  us  great  glory 
Init  yesterday,  to-morrow  it  will  give  us 
still  more.  Let  us  think,  to,  about  the 
weahh  that  it  may  bring  to  France! 

Let  us  fear  besides  to  find  that  in 
consequence  of  such  new  taxes— verv 
heavy  ones— placed  upon  old  and  moderii 
objects  of  the  arts,  this  so  fruitful 
market  for  artistic  works  shall  have  mi- 
grated from  Paris  to  certain  foreign 
capitals. 

These  then,  are  a  few  thoughts  which 
we  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament, whilst  at  the  same  time  taking 
due  note  of  the  harsh  necessities  of  the 
present. 

We  are  very  sure  that  M.  Daliniier, 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  has  only  been  brought  bv  main 
force  to  consider  this  proposal. '  As  to 
Mr.  Klotz,  who  has  a  taste  for  beauti- 
ful things,  he  has  merely  to  question 
his  own  mind,  ask  information  from 
amateurs  and  artists  roiind  about— irrv 


ch.  Chrich  (5allcric5 

Palntinga  by  "'(Dlii  iWaatrra" 

EARLY  AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS 

In  our  large  collection  are  always 
to  be  found  many  important  ex- 
amples by  Stuart,  Copley,  Sully, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  rarer  and 
lesser  known  Colonial  artists. 
707  Fifth  Avenue  a(  55lh  St.,  NEW  YORK 


^    Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain 

»  and  DANISH  ARTS.  Inc. 

=       563  Filth  Avenue,  near  46th  St.,   N.  Y. 
Established   1746 

I  the  Galleries  is  assembled  a  complele  line  of 
products  from  the  Royal  Copenhagen  fac- 
ies.  lioyal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  is  prized 
oughout  the  world  for  its  superb  beauty  and 
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Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace'* 
4620  W.   I2lh  Street  CHICAGO 


La  PLACE  ^""'^"' 


SHOP 

Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 
Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 
11  East  48tli  St. 

near  Fifth  Ave. 
It.    H.   KIN(iSBl.-KY 


242  Fifth  Ave. 


LHXIP;i,  .IDAMS, 


Satinover  Galleries 

Importers  of 

Selected  Old  Master? 

3  West  56th  Street      NEW  YORK 


UjS-N@®^ 


Lovers  of  Fine 

CHINA  and  GLASSWARE 

will  find  J,  our  E.tabli.hn.ent  the  Lame.t  and  Mo.t 
Complete  chilit  of  Choice  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
and  CRYSTAL  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Inspection  invited 
Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St.         -:-        New  York 
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Haigs  Etchine  ot  Amiens  Cathedral 

Amiens  Cathedral 

With  Rheims  Cathedral  in  ruins 
the  present  bombardment  of  the 
City  of  Amiens  by  the  Germans 
is  especially  significant.  Interest 
focuses  on  the  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  grandest  monuments  of  early 
Gothic  art  in  France, 

Haig's  original  etchings  sell  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  this  exceptionally 
fine  photogravure  reproduction. 

It  is  a  work  of  art  which  already 
has  found  a  place  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
discriminating  families. 

The  price  is  $2.00  postpaid. 
Hewitt  Publishing  Corp'ii 

470  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THE  PHIlflDELPUIfl  HRT  SHLLEBIE8 
HHD  HUCTION  BOOPIS 


S.    E.   Corner    Fifteenth 
and      Chestnut      Streets 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


REED  H.  WALMER 

Auctioneer 


Public    Sales    of    Important    Art 
Furniture   ana   Ceramics 

Appraisements 

For  Inneritance  Tax  ana  Other  Purposes 
or  Art  and  Literary  Property,  Je-wels  and 
Personal    Effects   of   Every    Description — 

Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 


AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHED  nV  THE  AM2RICAN  ART  NEWS  CO.,  Inc. 

15-17  EAST  40lh  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of 
successful  publication,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  authority  on 
American  art  matters  in  both 
the    United  States  and  Europe. 

All  important  picture,  print  and 
book  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 
PUBLISHED   WEEKLY— $3.00  A  YEAR— 37   ISSUES 

Canada.  S3.35  :   Foreign   Counlrirs.  $3.75 
(Weekly   from    Oct.  15   lo  June   1  —  Monlhly  during  the   .umnier) 
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Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium. 

Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heat  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  with 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price$1.00.    Trial  size  10c. 

Your  money  cheerfully  refunded   if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 
Write  for  Full  Particulars 

E.E.Keller,      Box  aso.  station  b.      Cleveland,  OHio 


AMERICAN   OAK    Ml  KS     ASS.N.   answers  all 
letters.  Address  1403  14  Main  St..  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Beautify  Furniture 

ProtectFloorsandFloorCov. 
enng  from  injury  by  using 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

ni  place  of  castors.      If  your 
dealer  will  notsjpply  you, 

ONWARD  MFG.CO. 

Meoasba,  Wis.  Kilcheser,  On. 


Your  Prospective  Customers 


are  listed 
Counts  ar 


_— alog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing  Lists.      It    also 

:al  suggescions  how  to  adverlisc  and  sell  profitably  by  mail. 

and  prices  given  on  600O  ditlcrent  national  Lists,  covering  all 

;  (orin«t2ncc.  Farmers.  Noodle  Mfis.,  Hardware  Dlrs.,  Zloc 

nes.'eic.    this  valuable  Reference  Book  free.    VViile  for  iu 

Strengthen  Your  Advertising  Literature 

Our  Analytical  Advertising  Counsel  and  Sales  Promolioa 
Service  will  improve  both  your  plan  and  copy,  thuslnsut- 
laximura  profits.    Submit  youl  literature  for  Bte- 
ry  analysis  and  quotation — no  obligation.         * 


Ross -Gould 

S^.Louis 


far  craft  mx^vktv!^ 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL,    119   Beach  Street     -      •     BOSTON 


SUPERB  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  LIVING  MODELS 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  in  the  NUDE 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  painters,  illustrators,  (designers, 
architects,  art-students  and  physicians.  Endorsed  by  con- 
noisseurs for  beauty,  refinement  of  pose  and  excellence  of 
photographic  technique.       Positively  not  sold  promiscuously. 

Sets:  A,  C  and  O,  each  20  5x7  prints,  $5.00 

Sets:  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H  and  I,  each  12  8x10,  prints,  $5.00 

Also,  10x12  Portfolio  of  63  halftones.  $5.00.  and  set  of  6x10  photographs 
(statuary  poses),  $4  00:  both  for  $7.75.    Sent  by  express. 
AU   photographs  are   on   double-weight  paper.      No  catalog,  samples  are 
not  subinitted.   nor  are    sets   sent  on  approval:    but  they  are  sold  under 
the  Photo-Era  guaranty,  which  implies  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


iinn-h  disquieted,  as  zee  kiuKV,  and  great- 
ly e.vciled  in  their  various  yioiifs — in 
order  to  establish  the  actual  psychology 
of  the  sale  of  art  works  and  to  lose  all 
doubt  as  to  the  serious  damage  which 
this  tax  will  bring  to  the  artists  and  the 
future  of  French  art.  So  then,  let  us 
live  in  hopes  of  an  amendineiit  of  the 
proposal  as  it  stands  I 

Georges  Lecoiufte. 

SOME  PHASES  OF  RUSSI-W  -ART 

IX  THE  XINETEEXTH   CEXTURY 

(Continued  from  page  234) 

gathered  by  the  great  founder  of  this 
truly  national  museum.  This  group  of 
didacticists  were  welded  into  a  compact 
and  conscious  organization  by  a  move- 
ment of  revolt  within  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  which,  as  I  have  intimated, 
had  lost  its  old  authority,  and  was  help- 
less to  stem  the  new  artistic  currents 
which  were  swept  up  upon  the  surface 
of  Russian  life  by  the  new  trend  of 
ideas  of  the  post-Emancipation  era.  .  .  . 
In  1863,  13  contestants  for  .Academic 
distinction  revolted  against  the  .Acad- 
emy's imposition  of  mythological  themes, 
and,  headed  by  the  pietistic  painter 
Kramskoi,  left  the  .Academy  in  a  body. 
Speedily  they  formed  an  'Artel'  or 
Workmen's  Association,  the  importance 
of  which,  the  first  private  artistic  com- 
munity in  Russia,  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. ...  Its  influence,  indeed,  in  the 
next  seven  years  so  grew  and  ramified 
that  in  1870  it  was  expanded  into  the 
famous  Soeiety  of  Mofable  E.vliibitions, 
which  became  the  headquarters  for  the 
propagation  of  the  most  serious  and  ad- 
vanced theories  of  Russian  art. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  a  So- 
ciety whose  luain  aim  was  to  show  the 
gigantic  misery  of  the  Russian  people, 
should  not  incline  to  landscape  painting. 
The  theory  of  Art  for  .Art's  sake,  by 
which,  of  course,  is  meant  but  .\rt  for 
X'ature's  sake,  was  scorned  and  flouted. 
.Any  artist,  in  fact,  who  loved  to  repro- 
duce the  color-beauty  of  the  world  for 
Beauty's  sake,  was  openly  attacked.  The 
artistic  temper  of  Society  was,  as  else- 
W'here,  nihilistic :  such  critics  as  Pissarev 
even  reach  the  insanity  of  denying  all 
Art,  all  Beauty,  an  apostasy  which  the 
modern  Russian  artist  has  ardently  re- 
pudiated. Theory,  the  parti  pris  and 
stuiTibling-block  in  Russia,  then,  as  now 
in  this  post-Revolutionary^  period,  was 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  progress. 
Here  was  a  manifestation  of  splendid 
patriotism,  which,  if  continued,  would 
have  rung  the  doom  of  all  true  art.  For 
the  time  being,  certainly,  it  meant  the 
neglect  of  landscape-painting:  the  great 
masters  of  the  movement,  Perov,  Riepin, 
\erestchagin.  as  well  as  the  lesser  lumi- 
naries, Savitsky,  Yaroshenko,  Bogdanov- 
Bielsky.  V.  Makovsky,  Prianishnikov, 
turn  all  their  artistic  creative  talents  to 
figure-painting  and  didacticism. 

But  already  some  of  these  moralizing 
anecdotists,  dissatisfied  with  the  sterility 
of  this  purpose-painting,  strive  to  free 
themselves  from  the  fetters  of  the  \\an- 
derers'  artistic  theory.  While  Riepir 
and  Vladimir  Makovsky  were  trying  tc 
make  painting  do  the  work  of  narrative 
prose,  Prianishnikov  turned  deliberately 
to  the  depiction  of  Reality".  .  .  .  From 
the  sixties  on  the  desire  not  to  moral- 
ise in  color,  but  to  paint  life  and  nature 
under  their  true  aspect,  grows  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  in  ten  years  the  prin- 
ciple of  pure  Realism  is  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Russian 
;inists. 
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A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
POSTER  DESIGN  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE, 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 


POSTERS 

By  CHARLES   MATLACK 

(Cliainiiaii,  Board  of  Judges,  Shil'  Poster  Competition,  One   of   the   Judges   of   th 
Xewark  Priae  Poster  Competition,  etc.,  etc.) 

The  first  definite  American  treatise  on  poster  design  and  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  recent  years  to  the 
literature  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  Of  particular  importance  at  this  time  when  artists  everywhere  are  devoting  their 
best  thought  to  the  creation  of  war-winning  posters.  The  book  should  be  in  every  library  and  school  and  in  the 
hands  of  artists  and  students  who  aim  to  master  the  fundamentals  of  poster  design. 


PRICE 

('    W.   S.   S.   Poster   Competition; 


Illustrated  with  42  full-page  Poster  Reproductions  in  Colors  and  120  in  Monotone 


".K  source  of  constant  inspiration,  brimful  of  suggestion.  .  .  . 
It  is  well  that  a  serious  discussion,  and  authoritative  treatise, 
should  at  last  be  accessible  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
work  in  or  to  judge  of  poster  design.  Aside  from  its  practical 
value  to  artists,  editors  and  the  advertising  fraternity,  in  its 
exposition  of  all  that  is  best  in  poster  design  as  applied  to  adver- 
tising art,  it  is  mechanically  one  of  the  finest  publications  of  the 
year."      (The  Poster,  Chicago.) 


of    poste 


"A    veritable    international    cxhibitii 

lume."     School  Arts  Magazine. 

"Occupies    a    place    quite    by    itself    among    treatises    on 

nor   fine   arts.  ...  It   developes   the  underlying   principle 

I     J     ._     pos(„    design     with     the    greatest    clearness." 


Sttidio 

"It    is    our    chief    source    for    direction    in 
course."      Art    Director,    Fairmount    College, 


poster    design 


POPULAR    EDITION 402  pages,  71;;  x  lO^   inches,  substantially  bound  in  blue  doth.     Illustrations  hand  mounted.    Price 

•.-r.   wi^i-».-v    ^i^>>>v^ii  ^g  jg   ^^j^  postage  extra   (weight  packed  for   shipping   five   pounds). 

DE    LUXE    EDITION ^  few  copies  remaiti  of  the  original  edition,  limited  to  250  numbered  copies,  handsomely  bound  in 

the  author.      Pr.zed  by   collectors   of  fine'books" ''pric''e^$2''5"o '  ne"'   '""'"'    °"    '""^'    ^'^^'    "'""    '""    '""'"    '""    ''""'■      ^'^"^"^    "' 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA,  Publisher,  114-120  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
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Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
^  allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 


Look   far    the    trade- 


in  all  sizes 

nark  seu'ed   on   every   Pad. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


Bobbink  ^  AtkinsI 


Vorlds 
Choicest^ 
urserySGree 
roducts 
ilnAnietic 


^Special  Fealure|fS|»riiig  Planting 

p  ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

d     It  describes  every  plant   and  tree  necessary  to 
4    beautify  your  Gardens   and  tells  how  to  plant. 

i  VISIT  OUR  NURSERY 


You  will  actually  see  the  high  Standard 
we  maintain  on  our  500  acres — The  best  in 
HOMEGROWN  ROSES,  TREES,  SHRUBS  and 
PERENNIALS. 

PLANT  NOW 

KEEP    YOUR    HOME    RESTFUL    AND    BEAUTIFUL 
RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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TKe  Story 
of  a 

"HOODOOED" 
DRAWING 

By 
T.  K.  HANNA 

"I  once  made  a  wash  draw- 
140-lb.  Whatman  Paper, 
vhich    will    show    better    than 

nything  else  why  I  like  Wh 

lan.  This  drawing, 
was  partly  completed 
decided  that  it  could  be  better 
rendered  in  oil.  so  I  gave  it 
a  coat  of  shellac  and  painted 
over  it  in  oil — only  to  find 
myself  'hoodooed'   also  in  that 

"Then    I    decided    to   try   to    save   what    I    could    out 
wreck,  rather  than  start  fresh,  so  I  took  off  the  oil  colo 
shellac  with   paint  remover,   and  found   that  my  original 
in  wash  was  still  intact,  and  that  I  had  still  a  fairly 
surface ! 

"This  shows  what  can  be  done  in  an  emergency,  using 
Whatman.  I  have  never  used  anything  else.  Nothing  equals 
Whatman  in  quality  and  durability  of  surface  and  general 
dependability." 


l-Iand  -?^ Icicle 


DRAWING  PAPERS 


There's  a  grade  of  Wh 
nique — and  each  grade 
supply  you  with  the  gra 


If  your  dealer  cannot 
best  suited  to  your  work,  write  us. 


H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  CO..  Inc. 

.llSpruceSt.     .s    .,•-,.  ^-     ,,'..•,.  r  s.  ,..,„■.  ■,-.,,,■.,     N.  Y.  Cii 
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V. 


ENUS 
PENCILS 

have  won  world  wide 
recognition  for  their  su- 
perb quality.  The  lead 
is  smooth,  even,  gritless, 
true  to  grade  and  peer- 
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American  Lead  Pencil  Go. 

234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Clapton,   London,  Eng. 


THE  CLASSIC  ORDERS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE 
{Continued  from  page  216) 
and  impressive  when  used  in  a  properly  conceivec 
colonnade,  yet  it  is  the  one  order  that  has  beei 
carried  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection  in  its  logica 
development.  The  Greeks  were  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  the  Ionic  when  thi 
decadence  of  Greek  architecture  set  in,  and  thi 
Romans  unfortunately  never  gave  it  its  proper  re 
cognition,  nor  were  they  interested  in  its  develop 
ment.  In  Renaissance  and  modern  times,  there  havi 
been  many  attempts,  and  some  successful  ones,  t< 
develop  it  along  original  lines,  but  these  attempt 
at  best  have  resulted  only  in  slight  modifications  o 
detail.  The  general  principles  have  remained  un 
changed.  In  one  of  our  buildings  for  the  Govern 
ment  a  slight  variant  was  used,  by  making  the  Na 
tional  coat-of-arms  an  integral  part  of  the  cap,  th 
wings  of  the  eagle  forming  the  curved  line  con 
necting  the  spirals,  and  these  wings  being  bent  for 
ward  slightly,  give  an  interesting  shadow  which  em 
phasizes  this  dip  in  the  line.  I  have  also  foum 
that  when  used  as  a  pilaster  cap  (Fig.  XXI) 
especially  if  the  projection  of  the  cap  can  be  in 
creased  by  giving  the  volutes  a  concave  curve  ii 
plan,  this  curve  contrasting  well  with  the  slight!; 
convex  curve  of  the  echinus,  the  abacus  naturall; 
in  this  case  following  the  curve  in  plan  of  tb 
volutes. 


OLD  AMERICAN  PORTRAITISTS 
(Continued  from  page  206) 
figure  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  Samuel  F.  B 
Morse  was  a  pupil  of  Allston,  one  of  the  founder 
and  the  first  President  of  the  National  Academy  o 
Design,  who  became  famous  by  inventing  th 
method  of  making  electricity  speak.  He  lived  loni 
enough  to  see  the  electric  cable  laid  between  Amer 
ica  and  Europe.  An  illustration  shows  his  portrai 
of  Lucretia  Walker  Morse. 

These  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  early  Americai 
portrait  painters  whose  struggles  for  existenc 
form  useful  lessons  to  modern  artists,  the  chie 
one  being:  "Never  say  die." 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Government,  a; 
official  exhibition  of  lithographs  by  Frank  Brang 
wyn,  Muirhead  Bone,  Charles  Shannon,  Edmun' 
Dulac,  Augustus  John,  and  other  prominent  artist 
depicting  "Britain's  Efforts  and  Ideals"  in  the  grea 
war,  will  be  on  view  at  the  Jesup  Memorial  Librarj 
Bar  Harbor,  :\Ie.,  July  31st  to  August  14th. 

This  collection  is  a  first  attempt  by  a  number  o 
British  artists  working  in  unison  to  put  on  recon 
some  aspects  of  activities  called  forth  by  the  grea 
war  and  the  ideals  by  which  these  activities  wer 
inspired. 
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.ART  INSTITUTE  NEEDS  HELP  OF 
MANY 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  and  pub- 
lished because  of  its  clear  exposition  of 
the  use  of  art  museums  in  war  time. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  all  too  many 
Chicagoans  are  neglecting  both  the  priv- 
ileges and  the  sustenance  of  our  Art 
Institute.  More  than  2.000  annual  mem- 
bers have  withdrawn  their  support  since 
the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

These  friends  continue  their  maga- 
zine subscriptions,  church  subscriptions, 
visits  to  theaters  and  orchestra  con- 
certs, and  would  mentally  rebel  if  it 
were  suggested  that  the  schools  close 
and  contribute  the  e.xpenses  saved  to  the 
front  trench. 

The  -Art  Institute  is  one  of  Chicago's 
assets.  It  not  only  has  an  aesthetic  value 
to  Chicago  and  has  turned  the  entire 
world-gaze  this  way,  but  it  has  a  com- 
mercial value  as  well.  Many  of  its 
pupils  are  making  designs  for  interior 
decorations,  public  buildings  and  bridges, 
which  have  been  made  practical  by  the 
foremost  Chicago  firms.  The  alumni  ex- 
hibition last  winter  proved  the  practical 
value  of  the  great  school  of  the  Chicago 
institute  to  America. 

If  the  institute  were  to  close  its  school 
and  museum  now  it  would  be  difficult 
to  re-establish  it  after  the  war,  and 
business  conditions  after  the  war  will  be 
as  vital  to  America  as  the  war  is  to-day. 
The  museum  offers  pleasure,  inspiration 
and  rela.xation  to  those  whose  nerves  are 
tightened  by  reverses  and  memories  of 
boys  at  the  front.  It  offers  also  edu- 
cation and  religious  suggestion,  for  re- 
ligion is  experienced  from  pictures  as 
fully  as  from  music  or  the  church  pew. 

Last  winter  during  the  heatless  days, 
when  firms  throughout  America  were 
a.sked  to  suspend  business,  the  govern- 
ment asked  the  -Art  Institute  to  continue 
its  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
The  galleries  were  opened  free  and  a 
large  attendance  resulted. 

The  museum  is  opened  free  every  day 
to  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  institute 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  entertain  the  boys 
by  music  and  other  programs,  assisted 
by  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
.Aid,  who  act  as  hostesses.  As  many  as 
200  bo\s  are  given  supper  every  Satur- 
day- evening. 

Chicago  is  appealing  to  its  citizens  to 
continue  their  support  to  the  Art  Insti- 
tute. The  annual  membership  ticket  is 
only  $10.  while  a  life  membership  is  Sioo. 
During  the  exigencies  of  the  war  the 
trustees  have  created  a  new  form  of 
membership,  the  holders  of  which  may 
contribute  $25  or  more  and  are  termed 
sustaining  members. 

Such  assistance  has  enabled  the  mu- 
seum to  continue  its  work  and  contribute 
daily  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  pro- 
vides galleries  for  exhibitions  of  war 
interest  and  halls  for  meetings,  and  its 
employees  are  giving  unstinted  efforts  to 
every  phase  of  war  activities  the  Art 
Institute  is  called  upon  to  support. 

One  of  the  employes  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute was  asked,  "Is  your  position  classi- 
fied as  'work'  or  "fight'?"  The  answer 
was,  "Work,  and  work  is  fight."  The 
war  has  taught  us  that  the  work  behind 
the  front  trench  is  as  necessary  as  the 
trench,  which  cannot  be  held  without 
proper  support  from  the  home  base. 

To  the  unthinking  man  and  the  man 
who  has  not  habitually  frequented  an 
art  museum,  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  front  trench  and  art.     Such  a 
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IT  is  a  compliment  to  the  race  to  sa}' — most 
peoi)le  are  unsuspicious.  It  is  a  proof  that 
most  of  us  are  still  honest.  Hence  very  few 
persons  look  upon  a  book  with  suspicion.  The 
Chinese  even  venerate  the  printed  page. 

Therefore,  printed  ideas  are  more  penetrating 
than  when  merely  spoken,  above  all  when  the}'  are 
new.  \Mien  somewhat  older  and  spoken  by  a  bril- 
liant orator,  in  his  own  verbal  form,  and  backed 
by  altruistic  passion,  these  ideas  are  more  pene- 
trating than  shells. 

But  however  justifiable  may  have  been,  in  the 
past,  our  habit  of  not  suspecting  printed  books,  in 
the  present — it  is  profoundly  dangerous.  Why? 
Because  Satan  has  created  The  Science  of  Propa- 
ganda.   

On  the  15th  of  August,  1534,  Ignace  de  Loyola, 
a  fanatical  Spaniard,  and  six  others,  met  in  a  sub- 
terranean chapel  in  the  Church  of  Montmartre,  in 
Paris,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  "Society  of 
Jesus" — to  counteract  the  Reformation,  to  convert 
the  heathen  and  to  reinforce  the  power  of  the 
weakening  Catholic  Church.  It  was  an  independent 
society.  But  in  1622  Pope  Gregory  XV.  made 
Loyola  a  saint  and  instituted  a  society  of  Cardinals 
to  coordinate  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
and  its  faithful  and  which  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide.  How- 
ever noble  may  have  been  the  motives  of  Loyola, 
his  basic  maxim:  "The  end  justifies  the  means!" 
was  gradually  niade  the  excuse,  by  his  successors, 
for  a  line  of  conduct  which  was  not  only  condemned 
by  \arious  parliaments  of  the  world  but  by  the 
Church  itself.  So  that  the  word  "propaganda"  has, 
for  a  couple  of  centuries,  had  a  bad  odor. 

Only  well  -  read  historians  have  suspected  the 
possibilities  of  propaganda  before  the  present  mili- 
tary machine  of  Prussia  reduced  it  to  a  diabolic 
science.  What  ordinary  man  would  have  dreamt 
that  Italy  —  yesterday  victorious  on  the  Lsonzo 
against  monstrous  rifles,  is  to-day  routed  beyond 
the  Piave  by  propaganda?  How  it  justifies  Bulwer 
Lytton's  making  his  "Richelieu"  say:  "In  the  hands 
of  men  entirely  great — the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword  \" 

That  new.spapers  are  written  to  mold  the  thoughts 
of  men  is  now  suspected  by  most  people.  But  that 
books  on  religion,  philosophy,  even  on  art,  are 
written  with  the  sinister  motive  of  misleading 
people  into  a  certain  direction — for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  them — is  not  generally  suspected.  But 
there  are  still  foxy  hyenas,  not  only  in  the  Prussian 
military  camp  but  in  the  Church,  in  the  University 
and,  since  the  last  fifty  years,  such  have  bobbed 
up  in  the  world  of  Art,  the  last  place  one  would 


look  for  them.  The  field  of  art  is  no  longer  an 
innocent.  Sacred  Elysium,  in  which  each  artist, 
critic,  and  aesthetician  labors  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as  when  the 
classic  and  mediaeval  "art-guilds"  built  the  Par- 
thenon and  Strassburg  and  Rheims  Cathedrals. 
The  vast  increase  of  millionaires,  many  of  whom 
laudably  use  their  wealth  to  encourage  art  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  land,  alike  for  rich  and  poor; 
museums  in  eveiy  town  of  the  world,  have  turned 
so  much  wealth  into  the  world  of  art,  opened  up 
to  the  unscrupulous  so  many  avenues  of  gain,  that 
it  has  transformed  a  once  sacred  field  of  ideal  and 
poetic  aspiration  to  a  sordid  mart  of  financial 
speculation.  The  money-changers  have  in\aded 
and  are  desecrating  the  Temple ! 

These  soulless  traffickers,  who  would  sell  the 
ears  of  the  Almighty  as  cheerfully  as  those  of  a 
Bear  and  would  negotiate  with  the  Devil  to  get 
them,  have,  under  the  stimulus  of  greed,  developed 
a  cunning  for  the  profitable  disposal  of  works  of 
art,  from  poetry  to  pottery  and  from  Damascus 
rugs  to  the  drama  that  is  amazing !  The  cynical 
hypocrisy,  duplicity  and  deception  these  have  in- 
jected into  life  in  the  world  of  art  has  so  spoiled 
it,  for  all  decent  artists,  that  one's  only  consolation 
is  to  agree  with  Beaumarchais :  "We  must  laugh 
at  it — in  order  not  to  weep!" 

Of  course,  there  are  still  honest  men  in  the 
Church,  the  LTniversity,  and  the  Academy  —  else 
this  warning  would  not  be  written.  But  now  it 
behooves  all  those  who  are  even  slightly  anxious 
for  the  creation,  in  this  country,  of  a  finer  life,  and 
of  that  which  is  not  only  beautiful  but  also  endur- 
ing in  art,  to  nail  down  on  the  floors  of  their 
memory  the  fact  that,  in  the  world  of  art,  a  selfish, 
commercial  propaganda,  of  twisted  and  misleading 
aesthetics,  is  skilfully  carried  on  in  printed  books 
and  in  the  press  by  men  who,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
have  employed  their  energies  in  selling  clothing  or 
in  running  pawn-shops. 


To  aid  in  the  clarifying  of  our  language  let  us 
agree  with  the  fiery  Voltaire:  "If  you  wish  to  con- 
verse with  me — define  your  terms !"  Of  course, 
every  book  offering  a  gospel  is,  in  a  certain  broad 
sense,  "propaganda."  Every  church  has  its  Com- 
mittee of  Propaganda.  Every  man  who  offers  a 
message  to  mankind  is  really  a  propagator  of  ideas. 
But  if  he  is  an  honest  man  and  uses  honest  means, 
above  board — he  is  a  preacher;  when  he  is  dis- 
honest and  hypocritical  and  uses  vicious,  foxy 
means — he  is  a  propagandist.  All  Machiavelian 
missionary  work  is  propaganda.  It  is  so  because 
it  is  dishonest,  and  conducted  for  power — with  the 
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object  of  gain,  by  someone  directing  the  propa- 
ganda, whether  it  be  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Pope  at  Rome,  the  Kaiser  in  Berhn,  or 
the  President  of  an  art  academy.  The  propagation 
of  truth  needs  no  dishonest,  cryptic  propaganda. 
For,  as  Edmond  Scherer  finely  said:  "Truth  tends 
with  an  invincible  force  to  propagate  itself  in  a 
world  of  which  if  forms  the  principle  and  life." 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is — that,  while 
we  suspect  the  Churches  and  the  Aristocracies  of 
having  been  the  great  propagandists,  ever  since  the 
Brahmanic  caste  enslaved  the  Hindus,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedans backed  up  the  "Koran"  with  the  sword, 
to  the  endless  misery  of  mankind,  people  have  not 
suspected  that  dishonest,  subterranean  propaganda 
has  invaded  the  world  of  art,  as  it  has. 


truth  of  which  they,  therefore,  try  to  establish  by 
.some  apparently  close  reasoning  but  false — because 
based  on  pure  assumptions. 


But  even  honest  missionary  work  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  dishonest  kind — when  it  is  based  on  fallacies. 
For  it  helps  to  "muddy  the  waters"  in  which  the 
trafficking  squids  of  propaganda  always  find  their 
safety  and  gain.  The  world  of  art  is  full  of  hon- 
estly launched  fallacies  which  flit  about  like  fire- 
flies and  mislead  the  unsuspecting  and  easy-going, 
to  whom  hard-thinking  is  labor. 

These  honest  fallacies  are  usually  injected  into 
the  various  fields  of  art  by  well-meaning,  even 
altruistic  men  and  women,  but  of  immature  judg- 
ment who,  over-eager  to  shine  in  literature,  and  be- 
fore they  are  wise,  "rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread."  These  writers,  meandering  thi^ough  life, 
catch  an  alluring  idea ;  it  glitters  for  them ;  and, 
powerless  to  analyze  it  to  a  finality,  they  shout, 
"Eureka!",  hug  it  to  their  breasts  and  lose  them- 
selves in  a  jungle  of  aesthetic  ruminating.  They 
act  like  short-sighted  carps  who,  while  lazying  down 
some  stream,  are  attracted  by  an  artificial  fly-bait 
twirling  in  their  path  and,  without  examining  it 
carefully  to  see  whether  it  is  a  real  fly  or  a  death- 
trap, gulp  it  down ! 

If  these  writers  would  take  the  consequences,  as 
the  carps  must,  they  would  not  live  to  litter  the 
libraries  of  the  world  of  art  with  their  fallacies, 
which  other  carps  may  swallow  and  spread,  because 
made  brilliant  by  pretentious  and  false  reasoning 
and  by  a  "fine  writing  style."  But,  having  gulped 
down  their  glittering  bait,  they  nurse  the  thought 
that  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to  them  a  new  idea 
— a  message,  which  they  must  needs  deliver  to  save 
the  race.  So  they  become  inflamed  with  travail 
and  build  up  a  pompous  system  of  thought,  all  based 
on  the  cornerstone  of  their  fallacious  ideas,  and 
then  we  have  another  exasperating  book — to  be- 
wilder the  public  when  it  goes  in  quest  of  sound 
notions  about  art. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  of  their  book  they 
lay  down  their  fundamental  new  idea — the  "Joker" 
— and  the  propositions  they  have  deduced  there- 
from, the  fallacy  of  which  they  cannot  see  and  the 


An  example  of  such  a  book  is  a  celebrated  set  of 
"Sermons"  which  has  added  many  converts  to  a 
certain  church.  Through  this  book  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  women  of  America,  author  of  novels, 
dramas  and  poems,  was  converted  to  this  church 
from  that  of  her  fathers.  It  made  of  her  a  mis- 
sionary for  her  new  church.  An  American  artist, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  discussed 
the  new  church  with  her.  Finally  she  gave  him  a 
copy  of  these  sermons,  insisting  that  if  he  would 
read  them  carefully  he  would  also  be  surely  con- 
verted as  she  had  been  by  the  stern  logic  of  the 
preacher.     He  promised  to  read  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  at  sea  he  tucked  himself  in 
his  steamer  chair  and  began  to  read.  On  the  very 
first  page  he  saw  the  "Joker" — a  mass  of  pure 
assumptions.  But  this  Joker  was  offered  so  gently, 
gradually,  and  adroitly  that  it  was  bound  to  glide 
into  the  mind  of  anyone  lacking  perspicacity  and 
as  gently  as  opium  carries  one  into  the  land  of 
dreams !  He  smiled  at  the  author ;  he  saw  that 
whosoever  swallowed  that  bait  would  be  lost.  He 
looked  at  the  three  hundred  pages  of  effort  the 
preacher  had  made  to  convert  a  world  and  fell  into 
a  reverie  which  ended  in  a  melancholy  mood  as  he 
reflected  over  the  number  of  people — too  weak  to 
see  the  casuistry  of  that  "Joker" — who  had,  no 
doubt,  been  misled  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  that 
book  built  up  on  that  Joker  and  which  had  oriented 
them  in  the  wrong  direction  forever.  And  with  a 
feeling  of  weariness  at  the  slow '  growth  in  the 
race  of  intellectual  lucidity  and,  without  reading 
another  page,  he  flung  the  book  in  the  sea ! 


No  adult  person,  seriously  bent  on  finding  out 
the  real  meaning  of  life  and  of  art,  should  fail  to 
closely  scrutinize  the  first  chapter  of  every  book 
on  Art,  or  Aesthetics.  It  is  good  citizenship  to  do 
so.  For  every  citizen  owes  it  to  his  weaker  neigh- 
bor to  avoid  being  led  astray  himself  and  to  keep 
his  neighbor  from  falling  into  the  quagmire  of 
fallacies.  For  the  results  of  error  are  cumulative, 
costly,  communal  waste. 

A  great  writer  has  said:  "Manners  are  more  im- 
portant than  religion."  So  we  can  say:  Art  is, 
next  to  Liberty,  the  most  important  thing  for  our 
happiness — on  this  earth  at  least.  Therefore,  a 
book  on  aesthetics  should  be  read,  not  as  a  pastime, 
as  we  justly  read  a  novel,  but  as  seriously  as  we 
read  a  book  on  Government  or  Religion — in  order 
to  lead  to  a  wise  orientation  of  our  own  life  as 
well  as  that  of  the  state. 

In  one  of  our  late  issues  we  exposed  the  fallacies 
in  a  deliciously  casuistic  book  on  "Art,"  bj'  a  pinch- 
beckian  English  author,  a  book  seemingly  written 
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to  mislead  tlie  unwary  and  with  a  shrewdness  that 
smacked  of  a  Bowery  business  man  bent  on  unload- 
int;  an  overstock  of  art  goods  too  old  or  too  new. 

And  now  we  have  before  us  another  fault}*  book, 
not  quite  so  fallacious  as  the  other,  and  seemingly 
sincere :  "Form  and  Color" — also  by  an  English- 
man— Mr.  L.  M.  Phillips.  It  is  not  as  dangerous 
as  the  other  book  and  is  interesting,  in  spite  of  its 
errors.  It  was  printed  by  the  Clarke's  of  Edin- 
burgh and  sponsored  by  Scribner's  Sons,  here. 

On  its  first  page  the  author  makes  statements 
which  show  such  poor  reasoning  power  that  they 
weaken  the  whole  book,  because  they  put  in  doubt 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  a  suspicion  that 
hangs  over  one  throughout  the  book.  In  his  very 
opening  lines  he  says : 

"Knowledge  comes  to  us  in  two  ways :  it  comes 
to  us  by  way  of  an  inward,  immediate  vision,  or 
instinct,  as  we  call  it  (he  means  intuition),  which 
perceives  the  end  without  perceiving  the  steps  by 
which  it  is  attained ;  or  it  comes  by  way  of  the  more 
matter-of-fact  action  of  reason  and  of  thought. 
In  all  ages  the  difference,  even  the  ri\alry  and 
opposition,  between  these  two  methods  of  percep- 
tion has  been  recognized." 

Here  he  speaks  of  knowledge  and  perception,  and 
as  coming  to  us  by  instinct.  But  instinct  is  a  phys- 
ical act,  or  impulse,  moving  us — without  reasoning 
— toward  actions  essential  to  our  preservation  and 
development.  But  truth,  such  as  twice  two  are 
four,  could  not  come  to  us  by  instinct — that  comes 
to  us  by  intuition — which  is  a  mental  act,  or  proc- 
ess, by  which  we  grasp  truths  without  a  resort  to 
reasoning.  The  perception  of  knowledge  does  not 
take  place  through  instinct,  but  perception  does 
take  place  through  intuition  and  reasoning.  Either 
he  has  here  confounded  instinct  with  intuition  or 
he  talks  nonsense. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  sa\':  "Mystics  and  Rational- 
ists, distinguish  between  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual standpoints  (sic)  between  the  interior  and 
the  exterior  vision,  or  as  is  so  often  said,  'Between 
the  things  that  are  without  and  the  things  that  are 
within.'  .  .  .  Thus  the  teachers  of  mankind,  the 
mystic,  the  seer,  the  prophet,  the  ascetic,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the_ other,  the  philosopher,  the  scholar 
and  the  man  of  science  speak  to  the  world." 

These  lines  contain  the  fundamental  fallacy  of 
his  book.  Where  he  says:  "Mystics  and  Rational- 
ists distinguish  between  the  emotional  and  intel- 
lectual standpoints,"  he  meant  to  say:  "The  Mystics 
and  Rationalists  distinguish  between  the  intuitional 
and  intellectual  standpoints."  When  he  here  used 
the  word  emotional  instead  of  intuitional  he  used 
the  wrong  word.  He  first  erred  in  using  the  word 
instinct  instead  of  intuition  and  here  again  in  using 
the  word  emotional  instead  of  intuitional.  For 
emotion  is  neither  instinct  nor  intuition.  Hence 
we   can    correctlv   ascribe   to   the    Rationalists   the 


claim  —  to  reach  kn(iwledge  through  intellectual 
reasoning  processes,  and  to  the  Mystics  the  claim 
— to  reach  knowledge  through  intuitional  and  non- 
reasoning  processes ;  but  we  should  not  say — one 
can  reach  knowledge  through  emotional  processes, 
since  emotion  is  not  a  process,  is  only  a  commotion 
in  us — a  result — from  the  operation  of  some  emo- 
tion-stirring cause. 

We  say  again,  no  one  will  ever  know  exactly 
what  takes  place  in  our  brain,  or  in  our  centres  of 
sensation,  thought  and  emotion.  But,  pragmatically 
speaking,  what  takes  place  in  us  is  something  like 
this :  we  are  made  up  of  a  bod\',  a  mind  and  a  soul 
and  this  trinity  is  dominated  by  a  reasoning  and  a 
judging  entity  which  we  call  our  Ego — others  may 
call  it  Will,  Consciousness,  Spirit,  etc.  Descartes 
said :  Cot/ito,  ergo  sum.  —  "I  think,  therefore  I 
am!"  Thinking,  means  to  cogitate,  to  meditate,  at 
a  gi\en  time,  over  the  value  of  one  thought  com- 
pared with  another,  and  to  choose  the  most  desirable 
thought.     The  Ego  does  this  choosing. 

Our  Ego  is  always  on  the  alert  to  experience 
|)leasurable,  and  to  avoid  painful,  agitations  or 
commotions  in  our  organism.  For  ease  of  clear 
thinking  we  call  these  commotions  in  our  body — 
Sensations ;  those  in  our  mind — Excitement ;  and 
those  in  our  soul — Emotions.  Sensations,  excite- 
ments, emotions  are  not  processes,  they  are  results 
— following  the  impact  upon  us  of  the  things  and 
facts  of  life  and  nature.  Therefore,  to  divide  the 
functions  of  the  mind  into  two  processes : — that 
one  by  which  the  intellectual  faculties  reach  a  result 
by  reasoning,  and  the  intuitio)ial  processes  —  by 
which  we  jump  at  and  grasp  a  result  with  one 
single  act  of  vision  and  perception — is  correct.  But 
to  divide  the  mental  functions  into  intellectual  and 
emotional — one  a  process,  and  the  other  a  result  of 
some  process  or  cause — is  freshman  thinking. 

Where  this  thinking  leads  Mr.  Phillips  is  shown 
by  the  following:  "Form  has  dominated  art  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  intellectual  faculty  was 
dominant  in  life ;  color  has  dominated  art  whenever 
and  wherever  the  emotional  faculty  has  dominated 
life.  .  .  .  Every  spiritual  impulse  which  has  ciuick- 
ened  the  soul  of  man  has  come  from  the  East,  just 
as  every  practical  invention  or  intellectual  concep- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  West.  Mysticism  is  as 
commonplace  an  afi^air  in  an  Eastern  life  as  science 
is  in  Western.  Form,  therefore,  is  the  art  idiom 
of  the  West ;  color  the  art  idiom  of  the  East."  This 
is  all  very  amateurish  and  hazy. 

In  the  first  place — there  is  no  such  thing  as  one 
intellectual  faculty.  The  mind  embraces  various 
intellectual  faculties  —  memory,  perception,  reflec- 
tion, invention,  composition,  etc.  These  form  tools 
by  the  help  of  which  the  Ego  finally  arrives  at  a 
judgment  or  conclusion.  The  result  of  such  judg- 
ment may  produce  an  exalting  or  depressing  emo- 
tion in  us ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  emo- 
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tional  faculty  or  one  intellectual  faculty.  Hence  life 
never  was  anywhere  "dominated  by  the  emotional 
faculty."     There  being  "no  sich  thing." 

As  for  form  being  the  idiom  of  the  West  and 
color  that  of  the  East — it  is  a  fallacy.  For,  long 
before  Phidias  was  born  the  Hindus  had  already 
carved  on  their  temples  nearly  every  fundamental 
architectural  form  and  ornament  used  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Greeks  did  not  invent  most  of  the 
forms  they  used,  they  did  nothing  but  refine  and 
perfect  them,  after  borrowing  them  from  the  East, 
and  they  brought  them  back  to  nature.  Moreover, 
the  Greeks  loved  color  so  much  that  they  colored 
not  only  their  marble  statues  and  temples  with 
strong  colors  but  their  greatest  statues — "Minerva" 
at  Athens,  and  "Jupiter"  at  Olympia,  by  Phidias, 
were  made  of  ivory,  gold,  and  colored  stones !  And 
what  about  the  extraordinary  lavish  use  of  violent 
colors  made  by  the  Western  Romans,  as  testified 
to  by  the  remains  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Cumae 
and  Rome?  That  the  Hindus  used  more  color 
in  the  temples  of  the  Deccan,  than  the  Greeks  did 
in  Athens  is  even  now  questionable,  and  the  won- 
der-palaces of  the  Mohammedans  of  India  are  cer- 
tainly as  sober  in  color  as  were  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks.  And  as  for  form,  could  anything  be  more 
intellectual  and  precise  than  the  sublime  Taj-Mahal 
at  Agra?  What  is  true  of  India  is  true  of  the  East 
as  a  whole. 

The  fact  is,  both  the  East  and  the  West  love  a 
combination  of  both  form  and  color — the  varying 
degree  of  the  use  they  made  of  both  depending  on 
the  slow  changes  of  mood,  gradual  longing  for  an 
escape  from  the  boredom  of  the  eternally  the  same, 
also  as  a  result  of  the  religious  injunction,  in  Judea, 
not  to  imitate  the  living  forms  of  animal  or  man — 
so  as  to  abolish  idolatry. 

Hence  it  is  not  wise  for  Mr.  Phillips  to  say:  "The 
best  of  Greek  thought  is  recorded  in  the  columns 
and  architraves  of  a  Doric  Temple.  The  best  of 
Hindu  thought  is  recorded  in  the  apses  and  dome 
of  a  P)yzantine  interior."  and  then :  "The  East 
developing  its  spiritual  mysticism  with  concentrated 
fervor  ignored  with  equal  completeness  the  claims 
and  gifts  of  the  intellect.  (Go  tell  that  to  the 
Brahmans  if  you  want  to  hear  them  ha-ha!)  The 
West  cultivating,  under  Greek  auspices,  the  fruit 
of  intellect,  had  scarcely  a  thought  to  spare  for 
spiritual  insight."  How  this  will  make  a  follower 
of  Plato  smile ! 

Color  never  did  dominate  the  life  of  any  people 
at  any  epoch.  Form  always  did  and  always  will. 
Because  color  is  of  no  consequence — until  varied 
and  brought  into  relief  by  form.  Example:  The 
cloudless  glow  of  an  aurora  is  merely  attention- 
attracting,  it  does  not  become  emotion-stirring  until 
interspersed  with  varied  cloud-forms,  the  contours 
of  which  impose  lines  upon  and  variety  to  the  color 
of  the  aurora  background  glow.     .Vnd  as  the  e\'es 


and  mind  foll(jw  these  cloud- forms  and  lines,  they 
are  cradled  and  delighted  more  by  the  forms  and 
lines  than  by  the  color,  and  it  is  this  cradling  back 
and  forth  of  the  eyes  and  mind  which  gives  us 
pleasurable  emotions.  The  following,  by  the  eyes, 
of  the  lines  of  the  silhouettes  of  the  endless  forms 
which  surround  us,  is  an  ever-present  function. 
We  are  enmeshed  in  a  labyrinth  of  forms  and 
their  contours  and  lines.  We  cannot  escape  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  having  about  us  beautiful 
forms  with  beautiful  lines  and  contours.  As  for: 
"every  practical  invention  comes  out  of  the  West" 
— that  is  simply  not  true. 

We  repeat,  having  lost  himself  in  a  jungle  of 
mystical  reverie  (Mr.  Phillips  seems  to  be  a  believer 
in  the  superior  intuitional  power  of  the  mystics)  he 
gulped  down  a  fundamental  fallacy  and  expresses 
it  thus :  "We  shall  find,  if  we  consult  Nature,  that, 
in  her  opei'ations  too.  Color  is  emotional  and  Foi^m 
intellectual."  One  would  suppose  from  this  remark 
that  Form  has  no  power  to  stir  the  emotions  and 
that  Color  alone  has  that  power !  The  absurdity  of 
this  remark  becomes  apparent  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  our  emotions  are  stirred  more  by  the 
beautiful  combinations  of  lines  and  forms  of  things, 
even  though  uncolored,  than  by  beauty  of  color. 
Aloreover,  the  art  of  Japan  and  China  is  almost  en- 
tirely one  of  forms  and  lines.  The  marble  "Venus 
de  Milo,"  in  Paris,  is  certainly  as  emotion-stirring, 
because  of  her  form,  as  Palma-Vecchio's  painted 
".Santa  Barbara,"  in  Venice,  because  of  her  colors. 
A  photograph  of  the  "Sistine  Madonna,"  in  Dres- 
den, by  Raphael,  because  of  its  beautiful  forms, 
powerfully  stir  our  emotions,  even  without  color, 
while  the  colored  "Madonna,"  by  Cimabue,  in  the 
Louvre,  does  not  stir  our  emotions,  in  spite  of  its 
color — because  the  forms  are  not  beautiful. 

The  best  works  of  Leonardo,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  and  Corregio ;  of  Veronese,  Titian,  and 
Giorgione,  are  the  greatest  paintings  in  the  world — 
because  they  are  the  greatest  combinations  of  form 
and  color  ever  made ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  of 
their  elements  —  form  or  color  —  is  the  more  im- 
portant, because  the  more  emotion-stirring,  it  is 
not  their  color  but  their  beauty  of  form  and  line. 

What  Mr.  Phillips  really  meant  to  say  was: 
"Color  is  sensuous  and  form  intellectual,"  not  that 
color  is  emotional  and  form  intellectual."  That  this 
is  what  he  meant  to  say  is  evident  from  another 
fallacy  further  on :  "The  arts  which  deal  with  form 
convey  ideas.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  mind.  Color, 
on  the  other  hand,  conveys  no  ideas — it  is  emotional 
and  appeals  to  the  senses  rather  than  to  the  intel- 
lect. And  this  being  so,  it  seems  natural  that  the 
Western  temperament,  intellectual  rather  than  sen- 
suous, should  excel  in  form  rather  than  in  color; 
While  the  Eastern,  sensuous  rather  than  intel- 
lectual, should  excel  in  color  rather  than  form." 
Finally,  on  page  230,  in  speaking  of  Venice  and  its 
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color,  he  says :  "To  the  very  core  of  her  being  she 
is  seiistious  rather  than  intellectual."  In  some 
places  he  calls  color  emotional  and  in  others  scii- 
suotis — thus  continually  confounding  the  two.  All 
through  the  book  there  is  such  confounding  of 
terms  and  lack  of  clarity  and  precision  of  thought. 
This  fundamental  proposition,  of  Mr.  Phillips',  that 
we  have  just  considered,  is  stated  on  Page  1,  Chap- 
ter 1,  of  his  book.  It  is  a  fallacy,  therefore  his 
"Joker,"  and  makes  his  whole  book  worthless — 
except  for  some  interesting  talk  about  Byzantine 
art  and  Hindu  mysticism,  more  or  less  true. 

But  did  the  publishers  see  the  fallacious  founda- 
tion of  his  book?  Or,  if  so,  did  they  publish  it  at 
their  expense,  or  that  of  the  author?  At  any  rate, 
the  book  is  almost  entirely  waste,  because  his  con- 
clusions are  unsound  and  it  is  but  another  element 
of  bewilderment  injected  into  the  anarchy  which, 
singe  1850,  has  been  filtering  into  the  augean  stables 
of  the  world  of  art,  the  clearing  out  of  which  is 
such  a  Herculean  task. 


Thus  far  this  analysis  may  not  seem  important 
to  the  reader.  But,  when  we  reflect  that  such  state- 
ments as  we  have  criticized,  if  accepted,  become 
slogans,  which  become  directing  forces  in  life  and 
art — it  becomes  apparent  that  a  publisher  who  aims 
to  be  a  good  citizen  should  scrutinize  such  books 
very  carefully  before  putting  them  in  print,  if  he 
wishes  to  help  stop  the  spread  of  bewildering  waste 
or  of  the  Machiavelian  propaganda  of  some  money- 
changers in  the  temple  of  art. 

At  any  rate,  the  serious  reader  should  never  go 


beyond  the  first  page  of  a  book  on  art  or  aesthetics 
-when  he  finds  that  its  fundamental  premises  and 
definitions  are  fallacious.  For,  we  repeat,  some  of 
these  definitions  are  put  forth  by  men  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  unloading  on  the  public 
a  new  kind  of  art,  or  violently  breaking  through 
some  art  convention,  as  when  some  Impressionist 
said:  "Art  is  the  expression  of  an  impression";  and 
as  when  Zola  said:  "Art  is  a  piece  of  Nature  seen 
through  a  temperament !",  both  fallacious  defini- 
tions which  have  misled  thousands,  not  only  artists 
but  laymen.  The  artists,  who  saw  their  advantage 
in  the  propagation  of  these  slogans,  defended  them 
with  the  most  casuistic  arguments  and  the  lazy 
intellectual  carps  among  the  public  swallowed  their 
reasoning  and  slogans  to  the  detriment  of  the  pro- 
duction of  great  art,  that  is — art  that  should  endure 
in  the  affections  of  mankind. 

Tolstoi  was  a  great  artist,  but  he  became  a  twisted 
philosopher  and  in  his  "What  is  Art?"  lost  himself 
in  a  jungle  of  monastic  meditation  and  uttered  many 
foolish  things — with  some  profound  truths.  One 
of  these  is  this:  "Some  artists,  when  they  invent  a 
new  and  incomprehensible  art.  in\ent  a  new  system 
of  aesthetics — to  justify  it." 

All  of  these  traffickers  in  Aesthetic  Propaganda, 
and  in  works  of  art  based  upon  it,  do  great  harm, 
but  they  are  all  destined  to  be  swept  back  into  the 
ocean  of  waste  by  the  inexorable  besom  of  Father 
Time  and  lost  in  oblivion.  For,  though  Nature 
may  allow  error  to  creep  into  our  life — to  vary  it, 
it  is  not  in  her  plan  to  permanently  permit  the  ob- 
struction of  the  timely  triumph  of  truth. 


A  SUMMEK  AFTERNOON 

By  ARTHUR   QUARTLEY 

The  Froniispiece  of  This  Issue 


IN  the  Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  street,  is 
a  marine  painting  by  the  late  Arthur  Quart- 
ley  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 

It  needs  no  explanation,  or  esoteric  "interpreta- 
tion." It  represents  a  quiet  summer  afternoon  on 
the  American  sea  coast  under  a  slight  breeze,  just 
enough  to  agitate  the  waters  and  barely  fill  the  sails 
of  the  fishing  smacks. 

It  is  charming  in  composition,  skilfully  drawn, 
rich  in  color,  with  a  truth  of  tonal  values  that  give 
it  extraordinary  depths  of  atmosphere,  rarely  ren- 
dered in  its  fullness  in  a  photograph  of  painting. 
But  in  this  case,  the  picture  is  so  unusually  full  of 
atmosphere  that  at  first  view,  one  would  say  it  is  a 
photograph  in  color  from  nature.  But,  on  second 
view,  we  note  that  it  has  a  certain  personal  quality, 
a  certain  individualitj',  which  reminds  one  of  no 
other  painter.  Thus  it  fills  the  requirements  of  the 
"modernists,"  w'ho  accept  the  definition  of  Zola: 
"Art  is  a  piece  of  nature — seen  through  tempera- 


ment !" — fallacious  as  that  may  be  as  a  definition 
of  art,  and  it  pleases  the  Rationalists  because,  while 
it  manifests  a  sufficiently  personal  manner  of  paint- 
ing, it  is  yet  so  impersonally  true  and  also  beautiful, 
that  it  will  remain  one  of  the  gems  of  American 
art.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  pictures  Quart- 
ley  ever  painted.  In  reality  it  should  find  a  place 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  soon,  before  being 
lost  to  the  public  for  many  years  in  the  private 
gallery  of  some  collector,  and  then,  perhaps,  burnt 
up  when  his  house  goes  up  in  flames. 

When  ordinary  pictures  burn  up,  we  do  not  even 
sigh,  but  when  a  masterpiece,  lodged  in  a  private 
house,  burns  up  we  regret  it  profoundly  as  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  world.  Truly  great  works  of  art 
should  find  their  way  into  our  Museum,  for  safety, 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  American  people 
and  the  world  at  large  should  not  be  deprived  of 
enjoying  the  masterpieces  created  by  the  genius 
of  American  ;nid   foreign  artists. 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  SINCERITY  IN  ART 

Some  Notes  on  the  Work  of  William  T.  Richards 
Bv  C.  MAT  LACK  PRICE 


IT  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  much  of  the 
breadth  of  vision  which  would  enrich  our 
appreciation  of  art  in  general  is  destroyed  by 
bigoted  adherence  to  some  one  school  or  stj^le.  And 
the  appreciation  not  only  of  painting,  but  of  all  the 
arts  suffers  in  the  same  way. 

If  one  is  intensely  an  admirer  of  the  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages,  he  is  taught  by  all  he  reads  on 
Gothic  that  he  must  hate  the  architecture  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  conservatives  are  little  better 
than  the  radicals — each,  in  what  he  believes  to  be 
loyalty  to  the  school  he  admires,  feels  he  must  lose 
no  opportunity  to  disparage  all  other  schools. 

One  of  the  most  serious  dangers  of  this  kind 
of  narrow  partisanship,  apart  from  the  individual's 
loss  in  broad  enjoyment  of  all  things  that  are 
beautiful,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  soon  comes  to 
give  all  his  thought  to  the  letter  and  none  of  his 
thought  to  the  spirit.  He  becomes  entirely  con- 
cerned in  the  manner  in  which  a  work  of  art  is 
done,  and  becomes  entirely,  or  largely,  unconcerned 
about  the  real  intrinsic  intent  or  meaning  or  value 
of  the  work  of  art  in  question. 

This  contention  on  my  part  is  vividly  proved  by 
the  vehemence  and  bitterness  of  most  exponents 
of  the  many  (too  many)  radical  schools  of  art 
which  flourish  to-day.  Their  case  would  be  a 
stronger  one  if  it  were  more  consistent.  First  they 
dismiss  all  the  "academic"  schools  of  art  as  not 
representing  "art"  at  all :  then  they  declare  them- 
selves to  be  revolutionists,  desperately  convinced 
of  their  revolt  from  these  self-same  "academic" 
schools. 


I  ma\'  be  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  cannot  be  a  revolution  unless  there  is  some- 
thing to  revolt  from.  By  their  very  revolt  the 
radicals  admit  that  there  is  (or  was)  some  other 
kind  of  art. 

In  these  days  of  so  man)-  new  and  astonishing 
cults  of  art,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  the 
work  of  certain  older  painters,  and  to  discover, 
perhaps,  in  such  retrospect,  whether  art  is  advanc- 
ing or  deteriorating.  Futurism,  may,  perhaps,  re- 
main always  a  thing  of  the  future,  ever  luring  pur- 
suers around  the  next  corner,  and  vorticism  (what- 
ever it  may  be)  will  perhaps  be  engulfed  in  its 
own  self-created  vortex — but  what  of  some  of  the 
older  art,  which  existed  without  any  decorative 
names,  and  which  had,  as  its  inspiration,  the  old, 
old  ideal  of  sincerity F 

For  the  study  of  such  art,  no  more  conspicuous 
painter  could  be  found,  perhaps  than  William  T. 
Richards,  who  died  in  1907. 

Coming  after  the  old  "Hudson  River"  school, 
and  before  the  general  acceptance  of  impressionism, 
Richards  occupied  a  distinctive  place  in  American 
art,  and  was  by  no  means  unknown  in  England. 
Known  as  a  marine  painter,  his  earlier  work  was 
expended  entirely  on  landscapes — and  in  these,  as 
in  his  later  work,  the  key  note  was  sinceritj'.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  painter  of  to-day  possesses  more 
of  the  extreme  conscientiousness  of  Richards.  Con- 
sidering just  his  early  landscapes,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  thought  of  them  not  as  "effects,"  but  rather 
in  their  real  sense,  as  marvelously  intricate  fabrics 
in  which  no  blade  of  grass  was  unimportant,  no 
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BREAKERS 
A  themt:  which  never  lost  its  fascination  for  Richards,   was   the   action  of   breaking  waves 


leaf  or  twig  an  uninteresting  part  of  the  study  which 
he  was  presenting. 

Breadth  of  efTect,  of  course,  was  impossible  with 
such  extraordinary  rendering  of  detail,  but  one 
important  point  is  that  the  breadth  which  he  at- 
tained later  possessed,  as  well,  a  unique  quality  of 
ocrtiracy  which  was  a  direct  result  of  his  early 
devotion  to  detail. 

In  painting  a  landscape  Richards  made  infinitely 
patient  pencil  studies  of  every  tree,  every  bush, 
and  even  every  chump  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and 
with  this  data  he  carried  out  his  finished  picture. 
One  of  these  early  pencil  studies  is  illustrated  as 
an  e.xample  of  a  kind  of  conscientiousness  which  is 
almost  entirely  absent  from  the  realm  of  modern 
art. 

In  the  course  of  time,  and  possibly  because  he 
had  carried  the  detailed  rendering  of  landscapes  to 
a  point  nearing  perfection,  Richards  became  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  sea,  with  the  endless, 
ever-changing  action  of  waves,  and  with  the  superb 
])ossibilities  of  cloud  formations  and  atmospheric 
effects. 

To  the  sea  he  addressed  the  same  ])atient  and 
profound  study  which  he  had  given  to  the  details 
of  landscape,  and  found  a  limitless  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  remarkable  accuracy  of  draughtsman- 
shij)  in  the  most  difficult  of  problems. 

A  breaking  wave  is  a  thing  of  short  life:  to  draw 
it  accurately  and  convincingly  necessitates  a  real 
study  of  thousands  of  waves.  Richards  studied 
and  painted  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  rocks 
(if  Elaine  to  the  sands  of  New  Jersey.  Rocks,  cliffs, 
shoals,  beaches — these  were  not  enough,  and  his 
eager  interest  in  the  sea  in  all  its  moods  and  man- 
ners took  him  painting  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,   Wales,     Cornwall  —  from    John     O'Groat's 


House  to  Land's  End,  and  all  about  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  Orkneys,  Shetland  and  Guernsey. 

Through  all  his  work,  one  great,  dominating 
ideal  became  apparent,  and  is  the  keynote  of  the 
art  of  William  T.  Richards — the  ideal  of  sincerity. 

A  master  draughtsman,  he  never  felt  that  draw- 
ing was  more  than  an  essential  means  toward  the 
end :  a  master  technician,  he  never  talked  of  his 
technique,  which  he  regarded  chiefly  as  one  of  his 
tools.  The  thing  he  was  doing,  or,  more  properly 
stated,  the  ideal  toward  which  he  was  ever  working 
was  always  vastly  larger  and  more  important  to 
him  than  the  inaiiiier  in  which  he  did  it.  His  art 
e.xemplified  the  complete  sublimation  of  self  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  ideal.  His  was  an  art  sublimely  de- 
\o\d  of  ego,  devoid  of  "tricks"  or  "cleverness." 

And  here  a  word  about  the  opposite  of  this,  de- 
plorably apparent  to-day.  Pride  in  skilful  crafts- 
manship is  justifiable,  but  something  seems  sadly 
amiss  when  you  drop  into  a  studio  and  hear  two 
artists  commenting  upon  a  new  canvas  on  the  easel. 
Have  you  not  often  heard  the  painter,  approaching 
his  canvas  closely,  sa_\-  "Oh  yes,  the  whole  thing's 
rotten,  and  I  know  the  drawing  isn't  there,  but 
don't  you  like  the  zcay  I  put  the  paint  on  right 
lie  re/"' 

Not  only  is  there  rank  hypocrisy  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  an  utter  lack  of  artistic  conscience  which 
is  appalling,  an  egotism  which  would  be  revolting 
if  it  were  not  so  often  naive. 

\\  hat  is  art  coming  to  if  we  are  to  believe  that  a 
painting  as  a  whole  is  not  so  important  as  the 
"clever"  manner  in  which  the  painter  has  put  the 
l)aint  on  some  small  part  of  it?  Who  should  care 
hi)w  he  puts  it  on,  if  it  is  done  in  an  honest  way, 
and    with    thought   only    of    the    degree    to   w-hich 


A  Heavy  Sea  utT  11.  a\,  r  Tail.  r,-„iii,  ,i 
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I'li'iakcrs  on  a  Xcw  England  Shoi'i 


Two  characteristic  Richards  marines,  exemplifying  the  remarkable 
veracity  and  sincerity  of  his  work 
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A  Pennsylvania  Landscape 
An  interesting  example  of  the  earlier  work  o£  W.  T.  Richards 


technique  can  contribute  toward  the  merit  of  the 
picture  as  a  work  of  art? 

In  studios  where  drawing  is  discounted,  where 
simulation  of  reality  is  scoflfed  at,  where  technique 
and  cleaner  mannerisms  are  the  end  and  not  the 
means  of  the  artist,  you  will  not  find  the  one  thing 
which  is  essential  in  a  work  of  art — sincerity. 

To  any  who  are  familiar  with  the  art  of  William 
T.  Richards,  it  must  be  apparent  that  his  land- 
scapes and  marines  could  not  have  been  created 
without  sincerity.  And  closely  allied  to  sincerity 
was  another  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
an  altitude  toward  his  work  whicli  can  only  be 
called  humility. 

The  hills,  the  skies,  the  oceans — these  were  things 
too  vast,  too  sublime  to  be  trifled  with,  too  beautiful 
to  be  made  to  serve  as  subjects  for  egotistical  can- 
vases. Twitting  a  great  actor,  a  critic  once  spoke 
of  having  seen  "Shylock"  as  Richard  Mansfield. 
But  are  not  the  roles  too  often  reversed  in  much 
modern  painting?  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  for  ex- 
ample, is  bigger  than  anyone  who  may  essay  to 
I)aint  it. 

I  do  not  mean,  by  this,  to  discount  the  painter's 
I)ersonality  as  reflected  by  his  work — I  mean  rather, 
to  bring  out  the  far  greater  importance  of  his  work 
coming  first,  his  personality  second,  and  only  in  its 
natural  and  proportionate  measure. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  the  criticism  of 
art  is  an  undertaking  far  more  delicate  than  miglit 
be  supposed  from  reading  a  good  many  contem- 
porary criticisms.  Very  little  art  criticism  seems 
to  occupy  the  middle  .ground  between  unqualified 
eulogy  and  equally  unqualified  damnation,  and  for 
the  most  part  there  seems  to  be  little  if  any  effort 


toward  the  kind  of  helpful  and  constructive  criti- 
cism which  is  a  product  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

Critics  write,  for  the  most  part,  for  each  other 
or  for  the  artists :  seldom  for  the  public.  The  result 
is  that  the  public  is  inclined  to  believe  that  art  criti- 
cism is  either  cryptic,  a  mystery  for  the  initiated, 
or  is  nothing  more  than  some  one's  personal  opinion, 
w  liich  may  be  right  or  wrong. 

Phis  leads  directly  to  a  prevailing  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  such  thing  as  intrinsic 
merit  in  a  painting. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  one 
positive  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  merit 
of  works  of  art,  and  this  is  a  standard  which  may 
be  applied  equally  to  the  works  of  any  period  or 
any  school.  It  pbssesses  the  additional  advantage 
of  requiring,  for  its  application,  no  technical  knowl- 
edge of  painting. 

Does  a  given  painting  show  evidences  of  I'ision 
and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  painter? 

Neither  quality  is  difficult  to  detect  if  it  exists  or 
possible  to  feel  if  it  does  not  exist.  The  theme  of 
this  essay  has  been  sincerity,  but  it  has  not  been  the 
intention  to  imply  that  sincerity  alone  will  produce 
a  work  of  art. 

An  artist  must  possess  other  attributes  as  well, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  most  essential  is  vision. 
He  must  be  an  idealist  to  the  extent  that  he  glorifies 
reality.  There  is  no  art  in  a  rendering  which  is 
nothing  more  than  literal,  for  an  imimaginative  por- 
trayal calls  for  nothing  but  skill — and  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  art  and  skill. 

The  essential  of  vision  in  a  work  of  art  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  difficult  to  exactly  define.  If,  upon 
looking  at  the  painting  "Mid-Ocean,"  for  example, 
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you  feel  that  the  painter  visuahzed  and  felt  the 
immensity  of  the  boun41ess  waste  of  water,  you 
feel  that  he  possessed  vision  of  the  thing  he  meant 
to  paint :  if  his  painting  succeeds  in  enabling  you  to 
share  his  vision,  to  see  the  same  thing  that  he  saw, 
to  experience  the  same  impression  which  he  ex- 
perienced, then  it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  the 
necessary  degree  of  skill  to  record  his  vision  on 
canvas. 

Exactly  as  a  writer  is  unable  to  convey  an  idea 
to  his  readers  without  conviction  on  his  own  part, 
so  a  painter  is  unable  to  convey  a  vision  which  he 
does  not  himself  possess.  It  might  be  said  of  much 
modern  painting  that  it  lacks  vision,  and  conse- 
cjuently  fails  to  convince.  Too  many  modern  pain- 
ters are  more  concerned  with  superficial  and  ex- 
traneous consideration  than  with  what  the}"  are 
painting. 

And  here  the  question  of  vision  joins  hands  with 
the  question  of  sincerity.  How,  without  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  sincerity,  is  a  painter  to  become 
sufficiently  imbued  with  vision  to  hand  that  vision 
on  to  the  people  who  are  to  see  his  picture? 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  element 
of  sincerity  in  any  work  of  art,  and  if  sincerity  is 
apparent,  the  narrow  consideration  of  this  or  that 
school  or  period  or  style  becomes  trivial  in  com- 
parison. A  painting  does  not  possess  merit  because 
it  represents  the  work  of  a  certain  school  or  of  a 
certain  painter.  To  go  on  this  supposition  is  to 
reverse  cause  and  effect.  Certain  schools  and  cer- 
tain painters  have  become  famous  because  of  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  their  works. 

Richards,  strictly  speaking,  belonged  to  no  school 


or  group  of  painters.  His  school  was  his  own  con- 
science and  his  ideal  was  sincerity.  Add  to  this, 
his  vision  of  nature  unobscured  by  the  personal 
equation,  his  abiding  vision  of  the  infinite  variety 
and  the  infinite  beauty  of  nature,  and  there  must 
result  a  fairly  accurate  basis  for  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  his  work. 

That  his  manner  of  painting  never  became  a 
widely  fashionable  one  in  the  sense  of  being  prac- 
ticed or  imitated  by  many  contemporaries  is  readily 
understandable.  It  would  be  no  easier  to  copy  a 
Richards  than  to  paint  directly  from  nature,  for 
there  were  no  short  cuts  or  technical  tricks  in  his 
work,  no  "effects"  produced  by  superficial  man- 
nerisms. Technically,  Richards'  pictures  consisted 
of  extraordinarily  accurate  draughtsmanship  and 
unusually  skilful  handling  of  paint,  whether  oil  or 
water-color.  Having,  himself,  copied  the  "manner" 
of  no  master,  he  had  no  "manner"  to  hand  on  to 
pupils  or  to  imitators. 

Always  his  own  identity  was  merged  in  the  big- 
ness of  the  thing  he  was  doing. 

In  this  the  paintings  of  Richards  are  remarkable. 
They  are  not  impersonal,  they  are  distinctively  the 
work  of  his  hand,  yet  they  are  splendidly  devoid 
of  the  ego  of  much  modern  art.  One  must  feel, 
always  that  he  thought  first  of  his  subject,  then  of 
the  most  faithful  and  sincere  manner  with  which 
to  do  it  justice,  and  lastly,  if  at  all,  of  himself  as 
the  painter.  This  was  a  fine  ideal  which  lifted  his 
art  far  above  the  careful  literalness  of  the  painters 
who  immediately  preceded  him,  and  which  will 
carry  it  far  on  and  beyond  the  superficial  egotism 
of  the  modernist.s — the  immortal  ideal  of  sinceritv. 


"Mi(l-Oct;iii" 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  painting  the  entirely  different  character  of  wave  motion 

from  that  of  the  sea  near  shore 


I'nrtrait  of  Miss  Sparrow — By  Gainsborough   (1727-1788) 

THE  PORTRAITS  IN   THE  FLETCHER 
COLLECTION 

By  ELIOT  CLARK 


TH1-"  portraits  by  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  Enghsh 
and  French  painters  are  not  only  exception- 
ally interesting  examples  but  clearly  illus- 
trate the  predominating  characteristics  of  the 
schools  of  which  they  are  the  accepted  masters. 

The  manner  of  Rembrandt  is  particularly  sym- 
pathetic in  rendering  the  "Head  of  Christ."  We 
feel  not  merely  an  individual  being  but  a  supreme 
type.  The  expression  is  tranquil,  sad  and  resigned ; 
the  inner  spirit  serene  and  clairvoyant.  The  shadow 
suggests  more  than  it  reveals,  the  luminous  lights 
bring  out  only  the  essential  elements  of  form  and 
expression.  The  intention  of  the  painter  and  the 
manner  of  expressing  it  are  one.  It  is  not  merely 
a  head  placed  on  the  canvas,  it  is  a  romantic  vision 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  a  contemplative  reverie 
in  which  is  revealed  the  sorrows  of  man.  One  does 
not  think  of  the  painter  but  becomes  lost  in  the 
subject. 

In  the  "Portrait  of  n  Man"  by  Rubens  we  change 
at  once  to  another  world,  a  world  which  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  was  so  little   remoxed   in   time  and 


place  from  the  world  of  Rembrandt.  Here  we  see 
the  professional  portrait  painter,  a  master  of  his 
craft,  clever,  facile  and  fluent.  Subjective  specula- 
tion has  not  clouded  his  vision  or  made  his  brush 
hesitate.  It  is  precise,  exact  and  insistent.  We 
read  from  his  pictured  character  as  we  would  read 
from  life,  we  note  the  style  of  collar,  the  cut  of  the 
beard,  the  parting  of  the  hair,  we  see  his  station  in 
life  and  have  before  us  an  historical  record  of  a 
particular  man  of  that  time.  The  painting  is  very 
thin  over  an  absolutely  non-absorbent  ground.  The 
semi-shadows  are  warm  and  transparent,  the  lights 
are  painted  with  a  full  brush  and  modeled  with  pre- 
cision, the  darks  are  given  depth  and  quality  by  the 
free  use  of  varnish  as  a  medium.  Note  the  painting 
of  the  collar :  a  complete  representation  of  the 
form  with  the  minimum  of  means.  There  is  no 
concern  about  subtle  differentiation  of  color  or 
variation  of  values,  but  just  the  essential  form 
making  a  miracle  of  method — a  thin,  unctuous  semi- 
opaque  wash  of  gray  giving  the  contour,  over  which 
is    dexterously   touched   the   high   lights    with    full 
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YOUNG  WOMAN.  KNITTING 

By  Jean  Baptiste  Simeon  Chardin,  1699-1779 
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opaque  pigment.  The  picture  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation. 

In  Reynolds  we  see  the  eclectic.  A  profound 
student  of  painting  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  he 
combined  the  methods  of  both  schools  and  added 
liis  own  temperamental  vision.  The  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  Reynolds  is  a  particularly  happy  example. 
Freed  from  the  trials  and  inconveniences  of  pro- 
fessional work,  the  painter  seems  in  this  portrait 
more  luxurious  with  his  time  in  an  endeavor  to 
reach  a  consummation  of  his  ideal.  The  style  re- 
flects Titian  as  seen  in  the  head  of  his  "La  Bella" 
in  the  Pitti  Gallery  both  in  the  modelling  and  the 
color.  In  the  painting  of  the  robe,  however,  he  has 
adapted  the  method  of  Rembrandt.  The  form  is 
simplified,  the  underpainting  is  heavy  and  freely- 
glazed  with  warm  browns.  Reynolds  was  more  in- 
tent on  quality  and  sumptuous  effect  than  upon 
characterization.  Thus  his  brushing  is  not  as  defini- 
tive and  precise  as  Rubens.  Following  the  \'ene- 
lian  method  in  flesh  painting,  he  first  rendered  the 
form  in  cool  monotone  using  black  and  white  with 
Indian  red  in  the  shadows,  and  applying  the  paint 
with  body  pigment  to  give  a  foundation  and  a  tex- 
ture for  the  later  painting.  This  "dead  coloring" 
was  then  [tainted  over  with  semi-transparent  warm 
flesh  color,  allowing  the  cooler  underground  to  show 
through.  The  second  painting  was  in  turn  refined 
and  enriched  by  transparent  glazing.  The  result  of 
this  method  is  seen  in  the  rich  quality  of  the  present 
example,  although  the  painting  of  the  head  has  lost 
something  of  particular  characterization  in  the 
j)ainter's  endeavor  to  achieve  this  qualit\-. 

( iainsborough  was  more  direct  in  his  ]iainting 
and  more  intimately  responsive  to  his  subject.  Not 
so  conversant  with  the  earlier  traditions  he  was 
governed  more  by  immediate  impulse  and  artistic 
intuition.  In  consequence  his  touch  was  lighter,  his 
brush  freer  and  more  spontaneous.  Yet  he  was  an 
excellent  craftsman,  and  measured  exactly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  means  and  the  efifect.  His  por- 
trait of  Miss  Sparrow  oiifers  an  eft'ective  contrast 
to  the  head  by  Reynolds.  Rendered  in  a  much 
cooler  key,  the  painter  has  not  endeavored  to  emu- 
late the  rich  hues  and  glowing  quality  of  the  Italian 
Masters.  He,  however,  observes  an  exquisite  rela- 
tion between  cool  and  warm  contrast  which  is  the 
secret  of  fine  color.  If  in  Reynolds  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  pose  as  in  a  portrait  by  Titian  and  the 
use  of  a  somewhat  similar  head-covering,  in  Gains- 
borough we  find  a  frank  imitation  of  his  charming 
sitter,  composed  and  arranged  in  a  most  artistic  and 
effective  manner.  (Gainsborough  makes  a  delightful 
use  of  contemporary  costume ;  Reynolds  wishes  to 
forget  it  in  his  dream  of  renaissance  splendor.  The 
portrait  of  Miss  Sparrow  is  seen  in  an  oval  shape, 
echoing  the  contour  of  the  head  and  the  high 
coififure.  A  delicate  lace  grays  the  hair,  the  over- 
jacket   trimmed   with   ermine,   is   a   most   beautiful 


cool  blue,  the  bodice  is  of  a  delicate  gray  deftly 
painted,  with  a  madder  color  pendant  making  a 
precise  and  effective  note  of  contrast.  The  flesh 
is  painted  directly,  without  glaze  or  scumble,  the 
shadows  are  kept  very  thin,  the  paint  being  scraped 
with  a  palette  knife  revealing  a  warm  tone  by  con- 
trast to  the  lights  which  are  painted  with  a  fuller 
brush  and  solidly  modeled.  The  background  is  a 
deep  brown. 

The  French  portraits  hanging  on  the  opposite 
wall,  although  different  from  each  other  in  treat- 
ment, show  at  once  the  greater  difi^erence  in  con- 
ception from  the  school  then  practising  across  the 
channel.  We  note  at  a  glance  the  absence  of  the 
ingratiating  charm  of  chiaroscura,  the  magical 
effect  of  diffused  shadows.  The  Frenchmen  are 
;nore  graphic  and  less  romantic.  Their  portraiture 
was  an  integral  part  of  their  social  fabric  as  it  was 
a  happy  ornament  of  a  decorative  interior.  We 
see  a  background  of  cool  grays,  of  mirrors  reflect- 
ing the  silvery  light  from  long  windows,  of  polished 
parquet  floors,  rich  satins  and  sparkling  gold. 

The  portrait  of  Mme.  Favart  by  Frangois  Hubert 
Drouais  painted  in  1757  is  a  most  precise  and  pro- 
fessional achievement,  executed  with  complete 
knowledge  of  the  craft,  and  conceived  in  a  spirit 
which  did  not  transcend  its  limitations.  The  scheme 
is  in  blue,  gray  and  flesh  color.  The  background 
is  of  a  neutral  gray  which  has  become  mellow  with 
the  delicate  hues  imparted  by  time.  Mme.  Favart 
sits  by  the  piano.  She  wears  a  lace  head  covering, 
a  blue  silk  waist  trimmed  with  exquisite  lace,  while 
a  blue  band  encircles  her  neck  in  effective  contrast 
to  a  well  cared  for  complexion.  Everything  is 
painted  with  most  fastidious  exactness,  the  brush 
is  never  allowed  to  forget  the  form  in  an  endeavor 
to  become  too  facile  or  expressive.  Sound  painting 
brings  about  its  own  particular  finish,  there  is  no 
desire  to  attain  an  extra  quality  for  its  own  sake. 
The  picture  is  an  historical  document,  and  to  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  should  be  placed  in  a 
room  of  the  period. 

Chardin  is  never  c|uite  as  intimate  in  portraiture 
as  in  still  life  or  genre.  Although  the  "Young 
Woman  Knitting"  does  not  come  to  us  with  a  special 
appellation  it  is  evidently  a  portrait,  but  one  in 
which  the  physiognomy  is  not  particularized  with 
the  same  masterly  touch  and  conviction  as  the 
painting  of  the  dress  and  still  life.  The  costume 
is  of  green  blue  with  deeper  blue  cross  stripes  over 
which  is  a  white  apron  with  small  check  of  blue. 
A  white  cap  covers  the  hair  while  a  kerchief  of 
warm  white  with  reddish  design  is  draped  over  the 
shoulder.  Although  intricate  in  its  design  and  form 
the  costume  is  treated  with  great  simplicity  and 
with  a  fine  sense  of  solidity  and  volume.  Chardin 
always  evinces  his  great  delight  in  the  manipulation 
of  paint,  and  although  he  does  not  endeavor  to 
achieve  that  kind  of   superlative  beautv  which  we 
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see  in  the  Italians,  he  invariably  produces  a  pig- 
ment quality  which  endears  him  to  his  fellow 
painters.  Note  the  marvelous  way  in  which  the 
mantle  over  the  shoulder  is  painted.  It  is  done  with 
heavy  pigment  but  manipulated  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  form  and  texture.  Choosing  always 
subjects  at  rest,  his  costume  and  still  life  become 
more  animated  than  his  subject,  being  more  fully 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  master. 

This  painter-like  quality  is  not  so  happily  realized 
in  the  portrait  by  David  of  Charlotte  du  Val 
d'Ogues.  Lacking  the  perfect  craftsmanship  of  his 
predecessors  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers 
the  painter  of  the  Empire  has  become  cold  and 
colorless.  Bold  in  composition  and  conception  the 
picture  is,  however,  painted  in  a  timid  and  per- 
functory manner.  The  light  comes  in  from  the 
window  at  the  left,  placing  the  figure  in  shadow 
outlined  b}'  a  silhouette  of  light.  The  dress  is 
white,  the  hair  blonde,  the  mantle  over  the  chair 
a  neutralized  warm  red.     Essentially  a  problem  in 


light  and  color,  [iresenting  the  subtle  variations  of 
hue  and  value  in  the  shadow  of  the  dress  and  the 
effect  of  direct  light  on  neutral  local  colors,  the 
painter  has  seen  in  it  only  the  form.  The  white 
dress  in  shadow  is  in  a  heavy  uniform  gray,  the 
background  flat  and  vacant.  The  monotony  of  the 
color  is  fortunately  relieved  by  the  beauty  of  the 
])ose  wherein  the  classical  flow  of  line  echoes  the 
glory  of  the  past  as  seen  in  the  present.  The 
picture  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
Daxid's  work  in  this  country  and  provides  an 
historical  link  heretofore  vacant  on  the  walls  of 
oiu'  .Museum. 

The  other  examples  which  complete  the  collection 
are  :  a  small  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Francois  Boucher; 
portrait  of  a  lady  by  John  Hoppner;  portrait  of  a 
}oung  woman  by  Franz  von  Lenbach ;  Grand- 
mother's Treasure,  a  very  line  example  by  Josef 
Israels ;  Going  Home,  by  Fritz  von  fhde ;  and  a 
portrait  of  the  donor,  the  late   Isaac  D.   Fletcher. 


Portrait  oi  a  Man— l!y  Peter  Paul  Rubens   (1577-1640) 
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Till-",  most  important  tiling  for  any  group  of 
Xational  leaders  to  do,  after  they  have  es- 
tablished the  independence  of  their  country 
and  its  political  constitution,  is  to  encourage  the 
acceptance  by  their  fellow  citizens  of  that  definition 
of  art  best  calculated  to  produce  die  noblest  results 
in  the  construction  of  future  public  buildings  and 
in  their  decorations  and  also  in  the  general  art  of 
their  country.  This  could  not  be  done  for  America 
in  1778.     It  should  be  done  now. 

Therefore,  since,  as  Delsarte  said :  "To  know 
what  he  ought  to  seek  in  a  work  of  art  the  artist 
needs  an  exactly-formulated  definition  of  art,  of 
its  objects  and  of  its  aim  and  its  means.  This 
dehnition,  to  be  practical,  should  carry  the  irre- 
f  ragible  character  of  a  demonstration." ;  and,  since 
\'oltaire  said :  "If  you  wish  to  conver.se  with  me, 
define  vour  terms !"   We  offer  the  following  defini- 


tion of  art — as  a  foundation  for  the  great  art  move- 
ment that  is  sure  to  follow  this  war: 

Ez'cry  Intinan  -work  made,  in  any  language,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing — or  stirring  —  human 
emotions  is  a  work  of  art;  and  a  work  of  art  is 
great  in  ratio  of  its  power  of  stirring  the  highest 
emotions  of  the  largest  number  of  eultured  people 
for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

That  is  to  say  :  Art  being  an  expression  of  emo- 
tion, the  artist  who,  even  in  the  most  awkward 
form,  and  without  even  thinking  of  his  fellowmen, 
expresses  emotions  that  are  pure  and  lofty,  merits 
our  respect;  but  the  artist  who  loves  his  neighbors 
enough  to  strive  to  give  them  emotional  joy,  he 
wins  the  affection  of  his  community,  and  therefore 
immortality,  in  ratio  of  the  force  and  sublimity  of 
the  emotions  he  arouses  in  his  followmen. 


"TWO    MEN"      By  EASTMAN  JOHNSON 

"To  raise  portraiture  to  the  level  where  it  is  Art, 
is  the  most  difficult  task  a  painter  can  undertake." 
— Theophile  Gautier. 


TII.V'L'  portrait-making  is  an  ancient  practice 
is  proven  by  a  Greek  legend:  "A  soldier, 
named  Polemus,  visited  his  sweetheart  to 
sa\'  good-bye  before  going  off  to  the  war.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  potter  of  Sicyon.  In  conducting 
him  to  the  door,  she  noticed  that  her  fiance,  being 
between  the  lamp  and  the  wall,  threw  a  shadow 
upon  it,  and,  wishing  to  preserve  this  image  of  him, 
she  traced  the  silhouette  with  a  piece  of  chalk." 

Rut  portrait-making  was  not  common  during  an- 
tiquity, above  all  in  paint.  Those  who  did  paint 
portraits,  and  as  a  side-issue,  were  usually  historical 
painters.  But  there  was  one  who  painted  nothing 
but  portraits  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  a  woman, 
Lala  of  Cysicus,  who  lived  in  the  last  century  B.  C. 
Those  who  wanted  portraits  preferred  almost  en- 
tirely busts  or  statues  in  marble.  We  know  of  no 
Greek  or  Roman  master  of  portrait-painting.  No 
painted  portrait  of  any  man  of  celebrity  has  been 
found  in  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  and,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  human  face  was  reproduced  only 
rudel\-. 

Albrecht  Durer  (1471-1528)  was  the  first  to 
paint  really  great  portraits.  The  story  goes  that 
Raphael  had  in  his  studio  the  celebrated  portrait  of 
Durer,  painted  by  himself,  and  now  in  the  Museum 


of  Munich.  Julio  Romano,  Raphael's  assistant, 
who  inherited  this  work,  said  that  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  in  his  possession. 

The  more  one  reflects  over  portrait-making,  the 
more  it  appears  to  be  an  art  by  itself,  requiring 
special  talents.  Properly  speaking,  it  comes  under 
the  head  of  Historical  art,  and  the  best  portrait 
artists  of  the  past  have  generally  been  also  historical 
artists. 

To  make  a  masterly,  expressive  portrait  requires 
a  higher  order  and  a  great  combination  of  intel- 
lectual faculties  than  any  other  kind  of  art,  whether 
the  portrait  is  painted,  carved  or  written.  There- 
fore, there  are  few  really  great  portraits. 

The  public  must  not  forget  that  a  portrait  may 
be  very  beautiful,  as  a  picture,  like  Gainsborough's 
"Mrs.  Siddons" ;  or  veiy  clever,  like  Sargent's 
"President  Wilson,"  without  being  a  great  portrait 
like  Velasquez's  "Innocent  X,"  Raphael's  "Julius 
II,"  or  Ingres's  "Monsieur  Bertin."  There  are  in 
reality  three  kinds  of  portraits : 

First:  There  is  the  Decorative  portrait,  so  much 
favored  by  women  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
French  writer:  "wish  the  painter  to  be  untruthful 
and  the  portrait  a  likeness,"  like  the  beautiful  but 
heavily  be-painted  Marqui.st   who.   when  the  great 
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Rii|ua(l,  ci)urt-[)aintei"  of  Louis  XI\".,  did  not  ]iaiiit 
her  to  her  satisfaction,  said:  "It  seems  to  me  that 
you  do  not  use  colors  beautiful  enough  when  you 
paint  the  face.  Where  do  you  buy  your  red?"  He 
calmly  replied :  "I  believe,  Madame,  we  luty  our 
colors  at  the  same  place." 

These  "display-portraits"  are  a  kind  of  portrait 
which  forms  the  hope  and  fortune  of  the  man  who, 
when  a.sked  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  historian 
and  the  public  of  the  future,  says :  "The  public  of 
the  future  be  hanged !  I  want  to  make  mone}',  with 
which  to  live  now ;  when  I  am  gone — let  the  deluge 
come!"  Not  that  all  artists  who  make  such  por- 
traits are  thus  selfish.  Some  do  consider  posterity. 
Rubens,  Lawrence  and  Hopner  are  the  arch  types 
of  the  decorative  portrait-maker. 

Second:  Then  there  is  the  Clever  portrait,  made 
by  the  artist-painter  or  carver  or  writer — who  re- 
gards clever  craftsmanship  as  the  highest  thing  in 
art,  and  who  will  sacrifice  exactitude  of  likeness, 
even  beauty,  for  what  he  considers  a  new  and  clever 
kind  of  "surface  technique,"  or  who  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  to  monstrosity  in  a  portrait,  as  Rodin 
did  in  his  "Balza"  and  Gaugin  and  Cezanne,  in  their 
self-portraits,  in  order  to  exploit  what  they  call  a 
new  style  or  manner  of  working.  These  men  are 
often  interested  only  in  making  what  they  call  a 
work  of  "art,"  and  for  whom  a  portrait  serves  only 
as  a  pretext  for  parading  their  finger-skill  and  ends 
in  much  cleverness  but  in  little  portraiture.  These 
also  care  little  about  the  historical  interest  or  value 
of  a  portrait — as  a  precious  human  document  and 
as  a  revelation  of  a  person  and  of  his  time. 

Third :  Then  there  is  the  really  great  historical 
I'ortrait  made  by  an  artist  who  insists  first  of  all 
upon  an  absolute  likeness ;  second,  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  as  many  of  the  leading  traits  of  character 
of  the  subject  as  is  possible  in  a  realistic  portrait — 
so  as  to  enable  the  searcher  of  the  future  to  read 
the  characters  of  the  leading  actors  taking  part  in 
the  activities  of  a  given  epoch;  and,  lastly,  who 
insists  on  as  much  beauty  as  possibble — after  the 
other  reiiuirements  of  a  great  portrait  have  been 
met. 

The  truly  great  historical  j)ortrait  is  the  only  one 
worthy  of  our  anxiety,  for  if  such  a  portrait  is  lost 
it  is  a  real  loss  to  the  world.  Carlyle  admits  that 
the  portraits  in  paint  and  marble  that  he  found  in 
Paris,  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution,  were 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  in  writing  his  history  of 
that  immense  upheaval.  And,  talking  over  the 
matter  of  portraits  with  the  painter,  Holman  Hunt, 
he  said;  "Think  of  the  priceless  value  of  a  plaster 
mask  of  the  face  of  Jesus,  made  from  life!" 

It  is  the  inexpugnable  truth  of  Leonard  Volk's 
plaster-mask  of  Lincoln,  niade  while  he  was  alive 
and  .shortly  before  his  election  to  the  Presidenc}-, 
that  makes  it,  for  Americans,  the  most  precious 
piece  of  plaster  and  of  portraiture  on  earth,  because 


therein  we  ha\e  Lincoln,  re\ealed  to  the  sympa- 
thetic, and  protected  against  the  calumnious  writers, 
as  well  as  against  the  ego-maniacs  and  degenerate 
artists  who  would  use  him  to  "put  over"  on  the 
world  some  monstrous  "interpretation" — in  picture 
or  statue. 

What  a  loathsome  word  "interpretation"  usually 
is  when  used  in  the  world  of  art !  We  do  not  want 
interpretations  in  a  portrait — we  want  facts,  again 
facts,  ever-more  facts !  The  artist  has  no  business 
to  "interpretate"  a  great  man.  He  should  record 
and  reveal.  Record  first  of  all  the  truth  about  the 
physical  part  of  a  man  and  the  more  prominent  the 
man  the  more  need  of  rigorous  truth.  Cromwell 
showed  his  common  sense  in  demanding  the  inclu- 
sion in  his  portrait  of  the  wart  on  his  nose.  Then 
the  artist  should  reveal  as  much  of  the  psychic  side 
of  his  subject  as  possible.  Lincoln's  mask  not  only 
reveals  much  of  this  side  of  him,  but  it  proves 
the  truth  of  the  fundamentals  in  the  ideas  of  both 
Gall  and  Lavater,  on  phrenology  and  physiognomy, 
as  means  of  reading  character. 

Some  one  said:  "If  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  longer,  the  fate  of  the  world 
would  have  been  different."  Therefore  the  length 
of  the  nose,  in  proportion  to  the  face,  is  a  most 
important  fact  for  the  historian  and  critic. 

What  makes  the  portrait  of  "Innocent  X."  liy 
Velasquez,  so  precious?  Because  we  know  that  he 
earned  his  appelative — "II  pintor  del  Verdad" — the 
painter  of  truth.  His  stubborn  insistence  upon  all 
the  truth  possible,  at  all  hazards,  make  his  portraits 
precious  human  documents ;  and  that  he  did  not 
neglect  cleverness  in  painting  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  idol  of  the  "clever  men"  of  to-day; 
and  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  decorative  beauty  is 
proven  by  this — that  some  of  his  portraits  are  as 
decoratively  beautiful  as  those  of  Rubens  and  \:\n 
Dyke. 

What  we  say  of  Velasquez's  portraits  is  true  also 
of  Holbein's.  So  insistent  was  he  also  on  as  much 
truth  as  possible  that  it  is  related  of  him  that, 
when  he  painted  the  famous  portraits  of  "Erasmus" 
and  "Thomas  More"  he  counted  the  hairs  on  their 
faces,"  which  joke  only  sustains  the  internal  evi- 
dence in  those  portraits  as  in  that  of  his  wonderful 
"George  Gisse,"  in  Berlin, — that  absolute  truth  was 
his  first  aim.  And  what  a  revelation  does  he  give 
in  his  "Henry  VIII."  of  the  ignoble  nature  of  that 
monarch !  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  portraits 
of  Van  Dyke  and  the  earlier  works  of  Rembrandt. 
Later  in  life  the  latter  sacrificed  truth  to  "virtuos- 
ity" in  painting  and  lost  his  customers  amf)ng  the 
Dutch  lovers  of  fact  and  truth. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  to  what  extent  Raphael,  Titian 
and  Tintoretto  made  truth  the  first  desideratum  in 
their  portraits.  Great  as  some  of  them  are — as 
pahitinij,  they  do  not  radiate  the  same  devotion  to 
rigorous  truth  that  we  find  in  the  portraits  of  Velas- 
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quez,  Holbein  and  Van  Dyke.  Style  was  so  much 
insisted  on  in  art,  during  the  height  of  the  Renais- 
sance, that  we  sometimes  feel  that  those  masters 
made  sacrifices  of  truth  for  style  and  beaut}".  Also 
to  avoid  making  too  great  a  revelation  of  the  true 
character  of  the  subjects  of  their  time,  many  of 
whom  had  reputations  which  did  not  bear  a  very 
close  scnitiny. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that,  no  matter 
how  important  a  portrait  may  be,  as  a  beautiful 
work  of  art,  it  is  worthless  as  a  portrait,  in  ratio 
of  its  lack  of  truth — as  to  the  actual  size,  proportion 
and  shape  of  the  features  of  the  subject.  So  that 
the  artist  who  will  deliberately  "play"  witli  those 
features  through  contempt  for  the  claims  of  the 
public,  above  all  when  the  subject  is  a  man  largely 
in  the  public  eye,  and  does  this  merely  to  show  off 
his  peculiar  cleverness  in  painting,  car\'ing  or  writ- 
ing, is  a  trickster  with  a  diseased  ego  and  deserves 
the  ridicule  such  as  the  world  poured  out  on  Rodin 
when  he  exposed  his  grotesque  "Balzac,"  in  the 
Salon  of  Paris,  as  poor  Rodin  who,  like  Narcissus, 
fell  in  love  with  himself  and  his  absurd  notion — 
that  expression  in  art  is  obtainable  only  through 
the  exaggerated  "deformation  of  the  form!" 

There  is  in  the  "Jardin  des  Plantes,"  in  Paris, 
a  large  collection  of  plaster  -  masks  of  American 
Indians,  cast  from  life.  They  form  a  priceless 
human  document,  enabling  us  to  see  what  magnifi- 
cent character-material  the  American  Redmen  had, 
and  still  have,  in  their  make-up.  There  should  be 
in  Washington  a  similar  collection  of  masks,  made 
from  life,  of  all  of  our  Presidents,  and  of  such 
men  as  have  helped  to  shape  the  evolution  of  their 
country.  These  masks,  supplemented  by  photo- 
graphs— from  all  points  of  view  of  the  head  of  the 
subjects — and  un-retouched  in  the  negatives,  should 
be  housed  in  a  special  building  and  open  at  all  times 
to  the  artists  of  the  world.  To  this  institution 
should  be  attached  a  painter,  a  powerful  draughts- 
man, and  realistic  artist  like  Eakins — not  to  men- 
tion otlier,  living,  artists — who  would  make  a  por- 
trait in  color  which  would  be  recognized  by  most 
as  true  in  color.  Thus  the  historians  and  the  artists 
of  tlie  future  would  have  the  necessary  documents 
to  help  them  in  their  work  of  making  a  portrait. 


Is  there  anything  more  exasperating  than  the 
difference  between  the  busts  of  "Caesar,"  in  the 
National  Gallery  in  London,  and  the  "Caesar"  in 
the  Louvre,  in  Paris?  The  one  in  London  is  such 
a  powerful  head  that  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a 
true  likeness  of  Caesar ;  and  how  it  does  resemble, 
in  general  structure,  the  mask  of  Lincoln,  justifying 
Gerome's  remark,  when  he  first  saw  Lincoln's 
mask :  "Why,  he  looks  like  Caesar !" 

Of  Lincoln  there  have  been  produced  too  many 
slip-shod,  slap-dash,  badly-drawn  and  utterly  inept 
portraits,   in   painting,   statuary   and  history,   even 


with  all  the  documents  needed  by  a  serious  artist 
being  on  hand,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  first-class 
likeness.  This  is  because  such  artists  never  sus- 
pected the  truth  of  what  the  brilliant  French  critic 
Houssaye  said:  "Is  it  not  a  splendid  privilege  to 
perpetuate  the  life  of  men  of  celebrity?  I've  often 
said:  'The  portraitists  are  the  first  of  historians.'" 

This  is  because  artists  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
during  the  last  fifty  years  the  pernicious  theor\- — 
that  a  portrait  should  be  more  of  a  clever  picture, 
or  beautiful  "interpretation"  of  the  subject,  than  a 
rigorously  true  and  expressive  portrait  and  revela- 
tion of  an  individual. 

But  let  us  ask — how  many  artists  have  the  facul- 
ties needed  to  make  what  they  call  an  interpretation 
of  a  great  man?  Have  they  the  intuition,  knowl- 
edge of  physiognomj-  and  of  phrenolog}',  of  the  art 
of  reading  character ;  have  they  the  historical  per- 
spective and  grasp  of  the  meaning  of  passing  events, 
to  enable  them  to  interpret  the  character  of  a  pow- 
erful contemporary  figure?  There  may  be  half  a 
dozen  of  such  men  in  the  world  to-day,  if  that 
many.  A  prominent  French  historical  painter  said : 
"Do  you  know  why  I  do  not  paint  portraits?  Be- 
cause they  are  too  difficult." 

For  the  average  artist,  therefore,  to  deliberately 
depart  from  truth  through  incompetence,  or  through 
indifference,  and,  then,  defend  it — on  the  score  of 
"interpretation,"  is  insolent  contempt  of  the  public, 
of  to-day  and  to  come,  and  calling  for  his  casting 
out  from  the  ranks  of  the  historical  portrait-artists 
who,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  on  a  par  with  the 
great  ideal,  poetic,  decorative  artists.  L'nless  an 
artist  is  a  sufficiently  great  man  to  really  be  able 
to  interpret  a  great  man,  he  had  better  content 
himself  with  making  a  faithful  likeness  of  the 
physical  traits  of  the  man  and  let  others  interpret 
the  man  from  his  sincere  portrait. 

Among  the  great  portraits  of  modem  times  is 
Eastman  Johnson's  portrait  of  "Two  Men,"  now 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  here  reproduced  on 
page  268. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  portraits  ever  painted 
and  worthy  of  any  artist.  It  is  life-size  and  repre- 
sents, on  the  left,  Robert  W.  Rutherfurd  and,  on 
the  right.  Samuel  \\  .  Rowse,  painter  in  crayons  of 
children. 

To  make  a  long  analysis  of  this  masterpiece  is 
needless.  It  is  so  true  in  drawing,  in  color ;  and 
in  expression,  .so  life-like,  so  perfect  in  composi- 
tion, that  it  speaks  for  itself.  We  wish  to  call 
attention  to  only  three  things : 

First :  Notice  the  wonderfully  true  drawing  of 
the  movement  in  the  two  men.  One  would  think 
they  actually  had  been  photographed  in  the  posi- 
tions they  occupy.  No  artist  ever  did  anything 
better  than  this.  Second:  Note  the  marvelous  ex- 
pression of  the  man  on  the  left,  who  is  talking, 
while  the  other,  on  the  right,  is  listening.     In  no 
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portrait  in  the  history  of  art  is  this  most  difficult 
feat  performed  with  equal  success,  not  even  by 
Rembrandt.  In  fact,  few  artists  ever  attempted 
this  particular  feat,  that  is — to  make  portraits  of 
two  men,  alone,  and  engaged  in  actual  conversation. 
We  can  recall  only  the  picture  by  Titian,  in  the 
Dresden  Gallery,  showing  Jesus  discussing  the 
question  of  the  "tribute  mone}-"  with  the  man  sent 
by  the  Pharisees  to  entrap  him  and  saying  to  the 
Pharisee:  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 
And,  after  comparing  the  two  photographs,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  this  matter — of  one  man 
talkinij  and  another  listening — Eastman  Johnson 
more  than  holds  his  own  with  Titian. 

Finally,  note  how  perfectly  the  hands  are  drawn 
and  painted !  What  a  contrast  to  the  stupid  fashion 
of  to-day,  of  neglecting  the  hands,  on  the  plea  that 
one  should  not  draw  attention  to  the  hands — by 
doing  them  too  well,  when  the  contrary  is  true !  In 
Sargent's  first  portrait  of  "Rockefeller,"  we  see 
the  hands  too  much,  simply  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  well  painted  —  to  enable  the  eye  to 
quickly  pass  them  by  up  to  the  face.  Their  incom- 
pleteness attract  the  eye  too  much.  None  of  the 
great  masters  of  portraiture  neglected  the  hands. 
Note  the  wonderful  hands  in  "Monsieur  Bertin,"  by 
Ingres,  and  in  Titian's  "Man  With  the  Glove"  in 
the  Louvre.  The  French  critic,  Arsene  Houssaye, 
already  quoted,  said  of  the  great  Rigaud:  "He  al- 
ways seeks  the  eloquence  of  line;  he  is  very  careful 
in  not  hiding  the  hands.  The  hands,  that  touch- 
stone of  the  portraitist.  For  the  hands  also  have 
their  physiognomy.  How  few  paint  the  hands 
well !"  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  our  American  pain- 
ters who  slouch  the  hands  of  their  subjects.  The 
fact  is,  as  Thorwaldsen  said : 

"Hands,  feet  and  hair, 
They  are  the  devil's  ware !" 

To  draw  and  paint  a  hand  is  extremely  difficult 
and  takes,  effort  and  time.  But  it  is  a  final  test  of 
the  endurance  and  power  of  an  artist,  which  forces 
him  to  patiently  finish  his  job  to  the  finish.  Tiiere- 
fore,  mediocre  painters,  above  all,  many  women 
|>ainters,  neglect  the  hands  in  their  portraits,  thus 
ex])osing  either  their  artistic  incompetence  or  weak- 
ness in  following  a  fashion.  All  of  this  is  avoided 
in  this  magnificent  portrait  by  Eastman  Johnson. 

Most  artists  and  critics  confound  manner  in  art 
with  style.  They  do  not  know  that  style  is  a  matter 
solely  of  fundamental  composition,  and  manner  a 
matter  solely  of  surface  i)ainting,  or  carving.  The 
petty  artist  perhaps  thinks  "style"  is  a  more  stylish 
word  than  manner;  and,  not  being  a  poet,  capable 
of  conceiving  grandly  and  composing  beautifully, 
he  tries  often  to  impose  himself  by  a  manner  of 
surface  painting  or  carving  so  peculiar  and  per- 
sonal as  to  ally  him  to  the  fantastic  men  on  the 
vaudeville  stage. 


Great  artists  worry  only  over  the  style  in  their 
compositions ;  surface  technique  is  to  them  of  no 
special  concern  because  all  great  artists  are  born 
with  a  manner,  all  their  own ;  they  need  not  chase 
after  a  manner ;  do  not  believe  that  any  artist  should 
wriggle  after  a  peculiar  manner,  hence  do  not  worry 
about  it — :proof :  they  often  have  a  number  of  man- 
ners. Velasquez,  and  our  own  Inness,  had  a  dif- 
ferent manner  of  painting  for  nearly  every  picture 
they  finished.  And  logic  suggests  that  a  surface 
painting  that  would  suit  a  picture  of  one  size  will 
not  be  compatible  with  one  of  another  size.  Be- 
ruette  speaks  with  special  emphasis  of  the  contempt 
with  which  Velasquez  regarded  "virtuosity"  in  sur- 
face painting,  especially  in  his  portraits.  In  those 
he  aimed  at  a  profoundly  true  representation  of  the 
person  and  let  the  technique  of  manner  take  care 
of  itself.  Could  there  be  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  technique  of  his  two  most  wonderftil 
portraits — his  Pope  "Innocent  X."  and  the  sculp- 
ture "Montanes"?  No  one  would  ever  guess  they 
were  painted  by  the  same  man.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Leonardo  in  his  wonderful  portrait  of 
"Mona  Lisa"  at  Louvre.  It  radiates  truth  from 
every  inch  of  the  canvas.  However  much  we  may 
admit  a  personal  and  peculiar  manner  in  the  paint- 
ing or  carving  of  a  poetic  picture  or  statue,  we 
should  frown  upon  it  in  a  portrait,  above  all  in  one 
of  a  promment  personage,  since  all  peculiar  "stunt- 
ing in  paint"  interferes  with  the  life-likeness  of  the 
portrait,  and  so  we  see  the  artist's  hand-writing,  or 
brush-handling,  more  than  we  see  the  person  por- 
trayed. 

In  his  portraits,  Velasquez  made  no  sacrifices 
whatever  of  truth  of  representation  and  life — in  the 
interest  of  style  or  manner,  and  no  common-sense 
artist  will  do  so ;  but,  then,  common  sense  is  only 
a  synonym  for  [Jrofound  wisdom.  So  that,  over 
the  door  which  admits  to  the  field  of  portraiture, 
we  might  "write :  "All  those  who  enter  here,  leave 
worry  about  technique  behind !" 

In  this  portrait  of  "Two  Men"  Eastman  Johnson 
— true  to  the  eternal  verities  —  followed  uncon- 
sciously or  consciously,  yet  strictly,  in  the  footsteps 
of  Velasquez  that  this  work,  if  signed  by  the  great 
.Spaniard,  would  at  once  be  accepted  as  one  of  his 
best  works,  though  painted  in  another  one  of  his 
numerous  technical  manners. 

Johnson,  in  this  picture,  no  doubt  did  worry  over 
the  style  of  the  composition  of  the  picture  until  he 
had  it  perfect ;  but,  as  for  the  manner  of  painting 
it,  he  so  evidently  did  it  in  the  interest  of  truth  that 
we  can  feel  he  never  thought  of  any  kind  of  man- 
ner or  technique.  Therefore,  his  style  is  personal 
and  his  manner  impersonal  and  universal.  Thus, 
without  aiming  to  do  so,  he  elevated  his  work  into 
the  realm  of  a  Greek  classic  in  which  the  personal 
temperament  of  an  artist  is  forgotten  and  never 
{Continued  on  page  294) 
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By  EGERTON  SWARTWOUT.  F.A.I. A. 

THE  COKINTHIAN  ORDER 


A.S  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding'  article, 
the  Corinthian  cap  is  structurally  a  Doric 
form,  the  difference  merely  being  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  column  and  the  applied  decoration 
to  the  bell  of  the  cap.  Vitruvius  in  his  quaintly 
interesting  volume  repeats  the  old  fable  attributing 
the  origin  of  this  cap  to  one  Callimachus,  who  was 
struck  by  the  graceful  appearance  of  a  wild  acan- 
thus which  was  growing  up  around  a  deserted  waste 
basket,  the  latter  being  covered  fortuitously  with  a 
fragment  of  tile.  This  sight  was  so  inspiring  to 
Callimachus  that  he  rushed  to  his  studio,  and  im- 
mediately evolved  the  Corinthian  cap.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  prett}'  little  fable  is  on  a  par  with 
another  idea  of  Vitruvius,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  while  the  Doric  order  was  typical  of  the  vigor- 
ous beauty  of  man,  the  Ionic  typified  the  matronly 
form,  the  volutes  being  reminiscent  of  the  treatment 
of  the  hair,  and  the  flutes  of  the  folds  of  the  robe. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the 
origin  of  the  Corinthian  cap  must  be  sought  in  a 
metal  form.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  beautiful 
Corinthian  examples  to  be  found  in  Greece  is  the 
little  cap  on  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
which  gives  every  evidence  of  this  metal  origin. 
(Fig.  I,  a,  b.)  The  pierced  volutes  and  the  thin 
excessively-curved  abacus,  and  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  leaves,  are  metal  forms,  as  is  also 
the  peculiar  rosette  between   the  leaves,   which   is 


b.  M 
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undoubtedly  reminiscent  of  a  bronze  rosette  used 
to  fasten  the  leaves  to  the  bell.  Although,  of 
course,  there  are  no  bronze  examples  to  be  found 
which  would  substantiate  this  statement,  still  it  is 
known  that  articles  of  a  considerable  size  in  bronze 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  interior  fittings  of  the 
temple.  There  is  a  record  of  a  bronze  funnel  in 
the  shape  of  a  tree  and  a  golden  lamp,  which  were 
used  for  some  ritualistic  purpose  in  the  Erecht- 
heion,  and  which,  according  to  report,  were  made 
by  Callimachus.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  these  ornaments  was  in  the  shape 
of  a  bronze  column,  the  cap  of  which  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  Lysicrates  cap,  and  this  might 
account  for  the  fable  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

Whether  or  not  the  origin  of  this  cap  is  in  metal 
form,  as  above  suggested,  or  whether  as  is  some- 
times held,  it  is  a  development  from  the  Ionic  form 
of  volutes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Corinthian  order  was  de- 
veloped in  Greece ;  it  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  four-sided  caj)  which 
would  be  more  pliable  than  the  Doric  for  use  in  a 
round  colonnade  or  temple.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  B.  C,  there  was  built  a  circular 
structure  which  is  known  as  the  Tholos  of  Epi- 
dauros  (Fig.  II).  This  had  an  external  Doric 
colonnade,  but  the  interior  order  was  Corinthian. 
There  had  been  before  that  time  a  circular  struc- 
ture in  .\thens  called  the  Odeon  of  Pericles  (Fig. 
Ill),  which  had  an  external  peripteral  Doric  colon- 
nade and  an  internal  Ionic  order.  The  exterior 
colonnades  of  both  of  these  structures  were  Doric, 
probably  from  some  conventional  reason,  although 
it  early  became  evident  to  the  Greeks  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncompromising  .scjuare  abacus  the 
Doric  was  not  suited  for  circular  work,  unless 
indeed  the  radius  of  the  circle  was  of  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  so  considerable  that  the  square 
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11.  Tholos  of  Epidauros. 


III.  Otieon  of  1 


abacus  did  not  interfere  w  ilh  the  curxed  archilra\e 
above  it.  Of  the  interior  order,  however,  the  radius 
was  necessarily  much  smaller,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
impossible  to  use  the  Doric  in  this  position.  The 
simple  Ionic  also  presented  almost  equal  difficulties, 
and  this  undoubtedly  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Corinthian  order  in  the  interior  of  the  Tholos  of 
Epidauros.  This  .same  internal  treatment  is  found 
in  a  slightly  later  structure,  the  Phillipeion  at  Olym- 
[jia,  the  order  in  this  case  consisting  of  half  engaged 
Corinthian  columns  (Fig.  IV). 

In  Roman  times  also  this  order  was  invariahh 
u.sed  for  their  circular  structures,  in  the  temples  of 
\'esta  at  Ti\oli  and  at  Rome,  and  also  for  a  rather 


IV.    riiillipeion  at  Oljmpi 


V  a.   Temple  of  Vesta-K 


curious  open  circular  colonnade  in  the  so-called 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli  (Fig.  V,  a,  b,  c). 
Although  the  national  fondness  of  the  Romans  for 
the  Corinthian  would  probably  have  precluded  the 
use  of  another  order  for  these  temples,  still  the 
jjeculiar  development  of  the  Tivoli  cap  gives  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  their  appreciation  of  the  ada]>tabilit\ 
of  the  Corinthian  order  to  circular  work.  .\n  even 
more  pronounced  example  than  at  Tixoli  is  to  be 
found  in  the  monument  of  Lysicrates.  In  this  case 
the  radius  of  the  circle  is  .so  extremely  small  that 
the  use  of  any  other  order  would  have  been  an 
absolute  impossibilit}'  because  of  the  consequent 
conflict  in  shape  between  the  straight  abacus  and 
the  curve  of  the  architrave  above.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  osercome  this  discordance  that  the  Lysi- 
crates cap  was  so  broken  by  the  projections  and 
curious  conformation  of  its  leaves  and  by  the 
extreme  delicacy  and  convex  curve  of  the  abacus, 
and  this  feeling  was  carried  even  further  in  the 
necking  of  the  shaft.  Just  exactly  how  this  neck- 
ing was  ornamented  no  one  knows,  because  the 
bronze  of  which  it  consisted  has  long  since  been 
stolen,  but  it  probably  had  certain  projections  which 
possibly  alternated  with  the  curious  terminations  of 


tlie  flutes  direct!}'  above  it.  The  reason  for  this 
ornamentation  of  the  necking  and  the  termination 
of  the  flutes  is  easily  understood  if  one  tries  to 
imagine  how  unpleasant  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
simply  molded  customary  necking,  contrasted  with 
the  sharp  curves  of  the  architrave  and  cornice 
above.  This  evidence  of  the  extreme  care  of  the 
Greeks  in  matters  of  detail  is  a  most  positive  indi- 
cation of  their  use  of  models,  as  in  no  other  way 
would  such  an  idea  have  been  thought  of.* 

While,  as  has  been  shown,  the  development  of 
the  Corinthian  order  in  Greece  was  in  circular 
structures,  the  earliest  existing:  remains  are  to  be 


V  b.  Temple  of  V 


found  at  CassK  in  the  temple  of  A])ollo  Epikurios. 
Among  the  ruins  of  this  temple  was  found  a  very 
curiously  -  shaped  and  primitive  cap  ( I""ig.  \I), 
which  is  generally  conceived  by  restorers  to  be  the 
ca|i  of  a  column  directly  on  the  axis  of  the  temple, 
at  the  end  of  the  naos.  W'hile  it  is  possible  that 
this  cap  may  have  been  some  relic  of  further 
antiquity,  retained  in  this  temple  as  an  object  of 
special  sanctity,  still  it  seems  very  probable  that 
w  hen  it  was  found  necessary  for  structural  reasons 
111  have  a  support  in  this  unfortunate  position,  the 
architect  rightly  felt  that  the  engaged  order  along 
tlie  side  walls  of  the  naos  would  be  too  heavy  for 
this  central  location,  and  especially  that  the  curi- 
iiu^ly-shaped,  four-cornered  Ionic  cap  would  have 
a  \ery  clumsy  appearance  on  a  free  standing  col- 
umn and,  therefore,  this  rather  crude  Corinthian 
siiape  was  necessarily  adopted  as  a  lighter  and  more 
graceful  development  of  the  Doric  order.  Between 
this  primitive  prototype  and  the  cap  of  the  Tholos 
of  Epidauros,  some  fifty  years  later,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  architectural  development,  the  Epi- 
dauros cap  (Fig.  VII)  presenting  clearly-defined 
Corinthian  characteristics.  The  leaves  around  the 
bell  have  attained  their  conventional  jiosition,  and 
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VIII.  Jupiter  Olympius  Cap. 


are  well-develo|3ed  s|ieci- 
mens  of  the  Creek  acan- 
thus, ahhough  the  vokites 
are  a  little  small  and  thin, 
and  are  still  reminiscent 
of  their  metallic  origin. 
Indeed  the  development 
of  the  Corinthian  order 
was  not  carried  much 
further  in  Greece,  the  cap 
of  the  gigantic  order  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
.\.thens  (Fig.  VIII)  being  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment on  the  Epidauros  cap.  This  temple,  although 
it  was  completed  by  the  Romans  and  usually  is 
known  as  a  Roman  temple,  is  distinctly  Greek  as 
far  as  the  column  and  cap  are  concerned,  although 
the  entablature  is  Roman,  the  cap  having  undoubt- 
edly been  modeled,  and  probably  a  sample  com- 
pleted before  the  vi^ork  was  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  rather  generally  held  that  this  cap, 
when  taken  to  Rome,  formed  a  prototype  from 
which  the  glorious  Corinthian  capitals  of  Rome 
were  developed,  for  it  is  in  Rome  that  this  order 
attained  its  maximum.  Hundreds  of  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  all 
slightlv  different  in  detail,  and  all  extremely  good 
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in  proportion  and  graceful  in  outline.  Probably 
the  finest  example  of  the  complete  order  is  to  be 
found  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Fig.  IX), 
in  the  Roman  forum.  There  has  been  generally  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  architectural  critics  to 
decry  the  Roman  work  as  vulgar  and  over-ostenta- 
tious, although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  in 
magnificence  their  architecture  has  never  been  ap- 
proached, even  by  the  Egyptians.  While  it  is  true 
that  Roman  work  was  carried  to  completion  with 
a  speed  which  almost  rivaled  modern  execution, 
still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  result  was 
obtained  because  of  the  superior  structural  ability 
and  powers  of  organization  of  the  Romans,  and 
while  there  probably  was  no  single  Roman  temple 
that  in  its  perfection  rivaled  the  exterior  of  the 
Parthenon,  still  their  temples  and  palaces,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  both  in  regard  to  their  interiors 
and  to  their  environment  were  generally  superior 
to  ;uiy  attempts  of  the  Greeks.  Similarly  their 
favored  order,  the  Corinthian,  was  unquestionably 
carried  to  as  great  a  point  of  perfection  as  the 
("ireek  Doric  and  to  an  infinitely  greater  variety; 
an  instance  of  the  careful 
consideration  shown  by  the 
Romans  for  the  exigencies 
of  site  and  form  being 
shown  in  the  extremely 
interesting  little  circular 
temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli 
(Fig.  X).  The  location  of 
this  temple,  on  the  verge  of 
a  steep  ravine,  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  stur- 
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dier  order  than  the  usual 
gracefully  porportioned  Cor- 
inthian ;  also  on  account  of  the 
circular  conformation  of  the 
temple  it  was  found  advisable 
to  develop  the  capital  to  fit  the 
circle,  and  consequently,  the 
corner  volutes  were  not  given 
the  usual  projection,  while  the 
rosette  between  the  volutes 
was  enormously  increased, 
both  in  projection  and  in  size, 
so  that  a  plan  just  below  the 
abacus  of  this  cap  approaches 
the  circular;  and  by  these 
lireaks  and  projections  a  per- 
fect consonance  between  the 
capital  and  the  circular  archi- 
trave was  obtained. 

Another  point  that  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  and 
which  could  with  profit  well 
he  studied  by  modern  archi- 
tects, is  the  harmonious  rela- 
li(3n  of  the  cap  to  the  shaft. 
In  the  Corinthian  order,  as 
well  as  in  any  other  order, 
there  is  a  general  relation  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  capital 
and  the  height  of  the  shaft, 
just  as  the  head  of  a  well- 
proportioned  human  being  has 
a  general  relation  to  his  height. 
This  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emiiha- 
sized,  for  unforttmately,  due  to  the  modular  dimen- 
sions found  on  the  plates  of  architectural  restora- 
tions, the  height  of  the  capital  is  expressed,  or  is 
considered,  invariably  in  its  relation  to  the  modular 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  and  not  to  its  height.  The 
consequence  is  often  that  when  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  diameter  of  a  Corinthian  col- 
umn, for  such  reasons  as  dictated  the  sturdy  ])n)- 
jiortions  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  Corinthian  cap 
has  been  designed  and  modeled,  not  in  relation  to 
the  height  of  the  column,  but  in  relation  to  the  lower 
diameter  (Fig.  XI).  The.  result  is  that  there  is 
found  a  properly  proportioned  and  graceful  Corin- 
thian cap  upon  a  short,  thick-set,  clumsy  shaft ;  the 
general  appearance  of  strength  that  was  desired  is 
lost,  and  the  columns  have  the  unfortunate  appear- 
ance of  being  buried  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  their 
height  in  the  pavement  below.  The  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  so  well  shown  in  the  Vesta  Tixoli 
order,  were  not  guilty  of  such  banality.  \Vhene\er 
the_\-  increased  the  proportions  of  their  columns, 
they  did  not  increase  die  cap  in  height,  but  kept  it 
in  the  same  relative  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
shaft  as  is  found  in  the  slenderer  columns  of  ten 
diameters  in  height.     This  same  principle  applies 
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naturally  to  all  orders,  and  has  been  uni\ersalh- 
recognized  in  the  past.  It  is  onl\-  to  us  modern 
architects  who  are  favored  with  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  in  the  way  of  books  and  documents  that 
there  is  denied  the  privilege  of  thinking  out  these 
problems  of  proportion  for  ourselves.  The  plates 
of  Vignola  and  D'Espuoy  are  unfortunately  in  too 
common  use  and  are  copied  slavishly  without  con- 
sideration or  thought.  If  a  Corinthian  cap  is  to  be 
drawn  in  full  size,  this  important  work  is  usualh' 
left  to  an  immature  draughtsman,  who,  not  know- 
ing any  better,  divides  the  diameter  of  his  column 
into  modules  and  parts,  and  lays  out  the  cap  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  he  finds  in  the  book,  and  the 
result,  as  shown  before,  is  deplorable,  and  yet  is  to 
be  found  in  some  of  our  most  prominent  and  ex- 
pensive buildings. 

.\n  interesting  commentary  on  this  crudeness  of 
modern  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  wooden  order  by  the  early  architects 
in  this  country  (Fig.  XII).  Very  properly  they 
reasoned  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a 
wooden  column  or  its  entablature  of  the  same  pro- 
portions that  would  be  necessary  in  stone.  The 
column  was  made  very  much  slenderer  than  in  the 
Corinthian  order,  even  though  the  Doric  cap  was 
used,  but  invariably  when  this  was  done  the  cap 
wks  not  proportioned  in  reference  to  the  upper 
diameter  but  to  the  height  of  the  column.  It  is 
also  probable  that  this  same  feeling  induced  the 
Attic  Greeks  to  introduce  a  necking  below  the  Ionic 
volutes  in  the  order  of  the  Erechtheion,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  beautiful  proportions  there  shown 
with  the  thick  and  shapeless  column  surmounted 
b\-  the  customary  simple  Ionic  form  in  some  of  the 
later  temples  in  Asia  Minor,  is 
an  easy  proof  of  the  superioritx 
of  Attic  culture  (Fig.  XIII.  a, 
b).  The  Romans 
also  felt  this. 
and  when  the\- 
attenuated  the 
Creek  Doric  or- 
der they  intro- 
duced a  necking 
a  n  d  ligthened 
the  abacus  1)\ 
t  h  e  application 
of  a  mold  at  the 
top. 

X  o  t  e  :  The 
balance  fif  this 
article  will  he 
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the  October  is- 
sue of  Thi-:  Aut 
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A  colonial  fireplace  with  fitmeots  of  wrought  iron  after  old  patterns 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 

By  ARTHUR  C.  BROOKS 

"Saint  Dunstan,  so  the  story  goes, 
Once  pulled  the  devil  by  the  nose, 
With  red-hot  tongs,  which  made  him  roar 
That  he  ii.'as  heard  tlirec  miles  or  more." 


IT  is  a  long  thought  from  the  world's  monster 
foundries  and  rolling-mills  of  today  back  to 
the  rude  huts  in  the  forests  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  in  England,  where  the  virile  craft  of  the 
iron-worker  met  its  first  reception  in  that  country. 
Distinctively  English  in  its  initial  application,  it 
is  one  of  the  older  art-crafts.  It  arose  in  attract- 
iveness and  usefulness  from  the  first  crude  straps 
of  inferior  iron  to  the  beautiful  and  splendidly 
worked  defensive  gates,  fences  and  balustrades  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  few  types  of  which  are 
preserved  today. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  old  wurld 
when  the  smith  was  important  to  an  extreme.  The 
integrity  of  nations  as  well  as  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals depended  paramountly  on  the  products  of 
his  hammer  and  anvil.  He  protected  the  vulner- 
able spots  of  cities  as  well  as  of  men,  furnishing 
for  the  former  stout  bands  of  iron  to  strengthen 
the  oak  doors  of  fortresses,  and  for  the  latter, 
impervious  breast-plates  of  steel :  and  later,  when 


his  skill  had  been  furthered,  body-length  coats  of 
mail,  helmets,  swords,  horse-trappings  and  other 
implements  of  warfare. 

Caesar  believed  the  Britons  possessed  little  iron, 
but  money  and  weapons  of  this  metal  were  in  use 
long  before  his  conquest.  At  the  end  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  smithing  was  a  definitely  established 
trade.  It  thrived  as  a  craft  with  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
when  no  army  entered  the  field  without  its  body 
of  "ferriers,"  the  farriers  of  our  day.  The  manu- 
facture of  weapons,  agricultural  implements,  tools 
and  other  useful  articles  provided  ample  occupa- 
tion for  the  smiths  of  the  time.  Of  necessity  the 
work  was  rudimentary  and  unfinished,  and  strictly 
utilitarian.  Of  ornamental  wrought-iron  there  was 
none,  though  embellished  metal-work  was  more  or 
less  in  demand,  as  displayed  by  the  inlaid  swords 
and   daggers   of   the  early   Christian   era. 

A  step  upward  from  the  prosaic  task  of  produc- 
ing wea]5ons  and  protective  covering  for  the  body 
was    the    employment    of    these    relatively    highly 
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trained  vassal-smiths  by  the  feudal  kings  and  rob- 
ber barons  in  the  making  of  chased  and  inlaid 
grills,  locks  and  hinges  for  the  masters'  castles. 
.\.nd  the  Church,  then  a  worthy  rival  of  the 
wealthiest  among  royalty  and  robbers,  demanded 
skilled  design  and  workmanship  in  chancels,  grills, 
altar-rails  and  other  ornamental  work  for  ecclesi- 
astical purposes.  Another  forward  step  found  the 
workman  engaged  in  the  delicate  undertaking  of 
jewelry-making.  Frequently  they  were  engaged 
for  months,  and  years,  sometimes,  on  a  single 
precious  flagon  or  necklace,  for  the  same  kings 
and  barons. 

While  France  furnished  the  earliest  specimens 
of  decorative  iron-work,  England  can  reach  back 
to  the  year  1350,  when  a  grave-stone  of  cast  metal, 
hearing  a  cross  and  the  simple  wording.  "Pray  for 
the  soul  of  Joan  Collins,"  represented  her  infant 
steps  in  the  new  industry.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century  a  beautiful  rood-screen,  made  for  the 
Cathedral  of  Auxerre,  in  France,  was  described 
by  an  appreciative  monk  as  possessing  "marvelous, 
delicate  workmanship".  And  in  the  ancient  chron- 
icles at  Westminster  Abbey  may  be  found  authentic 
records  of  master-smiths  who  worked  at  their 
trade  in  that  famous  English  church.  In  1259 
Master  Henry  Lewis  made  the  iron-work  for  the 
tomb  of  Henry  the  Third.  Thomas  Leighton, 
1294,  worked  on  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
in  1431  Master  Roger  Johnson  was  detailed  to 
secure  smiths  to  complete  the  work  on  the  se- 
pulchre of  Edward  IV.  There  is  a  certain  dec- 
orated fragment  of  iron  designated  only  by  the 
indefinite  signature,  "Gilibertins."  But  far  (,ul- 
aging  all  of  these  types  of  ancient  metalwork  is 
the  earliest  Christian  grill,  a  pierced  bronze  screen, 
in  the  Church  of   Nativity  at   Bethlehem. 

Looking  at  the  history  of  wrouglu-irtm  in  Eng- 
land from  a  nearer  aspect,  it  is  learned  that  her 
superior  attainments  in  the  art  are  now  mostly 
echoes  of  a  once  splendidly  representative  era,  re- 
plete with  endless  examples  of  masterly  craftsman- 
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ship,  the  vigorous  metal  artistically  relieved  and 
enhanced  by  backgrounds  of  scarlet,  blue  and 
green.  Today  there  are  few  of  what  once  were 
many.  Time  and  the  scrap-heap  have  eflfectually 
carried  out  the  thoughtless  work  of  irreverent 
hands,  so  that  today  comparatively  few  specimens 
of  old  iron-work  are  preserved,  in  tardy  respect 
to  a  genuine  art. 

Throughout  the  earlv  centuries  of  medieval  his- 
tory iron  was  used  in  the  form  of  strap-hinges 
attached  to  oak  doors.  The  first  attempts  at  dec- 
oration came  when  these  were  usurped  by  straps 
in  scroll  form,  in  various  degrees  of  elaborateness, 
which  embellished  as  well  as  bound  the  stout 
planks  of  the  door.  Decidedly  rich  efi'ects  were 
obtained  by  painting  or  gilding  the  iron  after  it 
bad  been  laid  over  colored  skins.  Some  of  the 
specimens  now  in  museums  exhibit  faint  traces  of 
red  pigment.  Later,  doors  were  further  decorated 
and  strengthened  by  adding  iron  scrolls  inside  as 
well  as  outside. 

The  skins  that  were  used  as  colored  backgrounds 
iitTer  interesting  evidence  as  to  their  origin.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  human  skins  were  not  exempt 
from  this  practice,  particularly  those  of  sacrilegi- 
ous Danes.  Doors  have  been  found  with  human 
skin  so  used,  one  now  existing  in  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, and  four  included  in  those  at  W^esminster 
Abbey. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  wrought-iron  applied 
with  increased  skill  in  decorative  value.     From  the 
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plain  iron  bar  on  window  and  railing  it  moved  to 
wider  bars,  split  like  a  feather  and  the  silver 
curled  up  in  simple  design.  Then  sheets  of  metal 
were  beaten  out  and  the  cold  iron  cut  with  hand- 
chisels  and  files  into  leaf  and  flower  designs.  The 
work  was  arduous  and  soon  was  abandoned  for 
the  metal  in  its  heated  state.  This  called  for 
spontaneity  of  composition  as  the  red-hot  bars 
took  form  under  the  smith's  blows  and  bendings. 
and  such  work  was  believed  superior  to  that 
wrought  from  formal  outlines.  In  the  scroll  de- 
signs there  were  many  variations  of  the  beautiful 
C  and  S  motifs,  and  as  the  work  advanced  in 
quality  these  were  incorporated  with  leaf -forms 
and  the  separate  details  welded  or  banded  to  each 
other,   securing  a   uniform   series   in   design. 

England's  progressive  leadership  in  iron-work 
came  to  an  end  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  con- 
tinued through  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  at  that  time  drafted  the  smiths 
as  indispensable  additions  to  the  armed  forces,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  hostilities  few  native  workmen 
were  to  be  had.  And,  contrarily,  after  the  Tudor 
peace  the  feudal  fortress  passed  away  and  in  its 
stead  royalty  patronized  the  iron-w-orkers  anew, 
instituting  for  the  first  time  in  England  magnifi- 
cent dwellings  and  country-seats,  with  attendant 
extravagance  in  decoration.     All  of  these  workers 


were  foreigners,  who  ccmtinued  to  monopolize  the 
industry   for  the  next   two  hundred  years. 

Hut  conditions  were  opposite  abroad.  \Mth  the 
exception  of  France  where  the  craft  lay  dormant 
save  for  locksmithing  and  other  practical  work,  all 
of  the  other  countries  made  rapid  strides  in  iron- 
working.  Spain,  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  raised  the  art  to  its  zenith.  Italy,  in 
jiarticular,  supplied  her  conceptions  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  Spain  triumphed  with  her  exquisite 
rcjas  or  choir  screen.  In  England  the  art  sank 
to  its  lowest  point  in  the  days  of  Henry  VHI. 
Exotic  artisans  did  all  of  his  work  in  armor  and 
w-eapons.  In  1 539  at  a  festival  he  honored  workmen 
who  came  from  the  larger  cities  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  They  enjoyed  special  privileges  in  their  in- 
dustry till  Elizabeth  called  a  halt  in  1626  by  clos- 
ing the  steelyards  because  of  their  excessive  use 
of  wood  in  the  smelters,  thus  turning  many  out 
of  employment. 

\\'ith  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  richly 
wrought  iron-work  again  came  into  fashion  with 
greater  luxuriousness  than  ever,  and  remained  so 
throughout  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Across  the 
Channel,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  set  up  a  gorgeous 
[latronage  of  the  arts,  establishing  an  enviable 
])recedent  which  the  rest  of  the  world  was  quick 
to  admire  and  strive  to  emulate.  Every  important 
country  dwelling  and  town-house  was  adorned  with 
brilliant  specimens  of  the  iron-worker's  art :  beauti- 
ful and  costly  entrance  gates,  screens  and  balus- 
trades, painted  in  bright  colors  and  gilded,  made 
this  the  representative  era  of  ornamental  iron-work, 
never  before  or  since  equaled  on  so  large  a  scale. 
In  England,  this  new  stimulus  served  as  the  reviv- 
ing potion  for  the  failing  art.  The  French  Prot- 
estant refugee,  Jean  Tijou,  a  master-worker  him- 
self, crossed  over  and  found  much  talent  to  assist 
him  in  his  ensuing  brilliant  career,  yet,  strangely, 
none  of  his  new  smiths  had  received  training  in  the 
art  commensurate  with  the  skill  they  exhibited. 
so  that  their  abilities  as  iron-workers  must  be  con- 

(Contiiiitcd  oil  pane  290) 


Tliis  fireplace  screen  is  a  fine  example  of  decorative 
possibilities 


Piecrust  tea  table  of  about  1740  with  lacquered  top 

LACQUERED  FURNITURE  OLD  AND  NEW 

By  WALTER  A.  DYER 

.litthor  of  "The  Lure  of  the  Antique,"  "Early 
America)!  Craftsmen,"  "Creators  of  Decora- 
tive Styles,"  etc. 


A  !MONG  the  revivals  of  antique  fashions,  lac- 
/%  quered  furniture  stands  iit  a  class  by  itself. 
"*■  ■^-  Indeed,  it  always  did.  Even  when  the  vogue 
for  lacquer  was  at  its  height  comparatively  few 
enthusiasts  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  a  house  en- 
tirely with  it.  It  is  too  strong  in  its  individuality, 
loo  insistent  in  its  decorative  quality  to  be  allowed 
to  dominate  a  furnishing  scheme.  Yet  there  has 
never  been  a  time,  for  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  when  lacquered  furniture  and  smaller 
objects  have  not  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of 
popularity,  when  art  lovers  have  not  enjoyed  the 
possession  of  a  piece  or  two  in  the  same  way  that 
they  treasure  a  bit  of  Venetian  glass  or  a  rare 
Japanese  print.  They  add  a  highly  decorative  touch 
of  the  exotic,  when  used  with  moderation,  which 
is  like  a  clump  of  flaming  meadow  lilies  in  a  quiet 
pasture.  And  now  that  old  lacquer  is  being  sought 
more  eagerly  in  the  antique  shops,  and  American 
manufacturers  are  putting  meritorious  reproduc- 
tions on  the  market,  it  would  seem  worth  our  while 
to  know  a  little  more  about  it. 

In  a  way,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  s])eak  of 


most  of  it  as  japanned  furniture,  since  the  only 
true  lacquer  is  the  Oriental,  made  since  time  out 
of  mind  from  the  gum  of  certain  varieties  of  the 
Sumac  that  grow  only  in  Eastern  Asia,  and  applied 
with  a  painstaking  patience  possible  only  to  the 
Oriental  workman. 

The  art  of  lacquering  reached  its  height  in  China 
and  Japan  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
Oriental  products  of  that  period  are  now  highly 
valued  by  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  The  art 
probably  had  its  origin  in  China  and,  like  many  of 
the  other  arts,  found  its  way  to  Japan  by  way  of 
Korea.     Just  how  ancient  it  is  no  man  knows. 

In  general,  the  Chinese  made  flat  lacquer,  the 
Koreans  cut  lacquer,  and  the  Japanese  raised  lac- 
quer. In  other  words,  the  ornament  in  China  was 
traced  in  low  relief  in  gold;  in  Japan  the  figures 
were  modeled  in  raised  gesso  and  then  gilded,  while 
in  Korea  the  black  lacquer  ground  was  incised  and 
the  gold  or  colored  lacquer  then  applied.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  Chinese  made  some  cut 
and  raised  lacquer  as  well  as  the  flat. 

Tlie   vogue    for  ( )riental   lacquer  began   in   Eng- 
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Late  Queen  Anne  high  boy  with   broken  arch  top 

The  ornamentation  is  raised  gold  on  a 

black  ground 


land  about  UiSO.  It  offered  a  felief  ffom  the  dull 
oak  and  walnut,  and  during  the  succeeding  century 
it  was  thought  to  harmonize  with  the  polished  ma- 
hogany and  satinwood.  At  first  the  imported  pieces 
were  little  more  than  ornamental  curios,  for  the 
Oriental  furniture  proved  to  be  ill-suited  to  Occi- 
dental needs.  The  next  step  was  the  importation 
of  lacquered  panels  which  were  made  into  cabinets 
and  screens  by  European  workmen.  Such  pieces 
were  popular  in  England  between  1670  and  1695, 
though  the  Oriental  decorations  were  often  spoiled 
by  cutting  the  panels  to  fit  the  piece.  Occasionally 
complete  pieces  of  Dutch  or  English  make,  such  as 
cabinets  or  tall  clock  cases,  were  sent  to  the  Orient 
to  be  lacquered,  though  this  was  a  time-consuming, 
expensive,  and  hazardous  undertaking. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  century  Oriental  !act|uer 
had  become  very  popular  in  England  and  the 
Oriental  craftsmen  made  some  attempt  to  manu- 
facture furniture  suitable  for  the  European  mar- 
ket. Most  of  this  trading  was  done  in  Dutch  ships 
engaged  in  the  East  India  trade  and  the  Oriental 
lacquer  was  brought  into  England  by  way  of 
Holland. 


I'.ut  this  imported  lacquer  was  vevy  expensive 
and  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  so  European 
workmen  set  about  the  task  of  producing  an  imita- 
tion. To  reproduce  exactly  the  Oriental  lacquer  in 
Europe  was  impossible,  partly  because  the  Euro- 
pean workmen  lacked  the  patience  of  the  Orientals, 
but  chiefly  because  the  true  lacquer  gum  was  not 
obtainable  in  Europe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Euro- 
pean lacquered  or  japanned  ware  never  did  measure 
up  to  the  Oriental  standard,  either  in  the  quality 
of  the  lacquer  or  the  beauty  of  the  decorations,  but 
it  is  not  lacking  in  an  interest  and  beauty  of  its  own. 

.V  Dutch  cabinet-maker  named  Huygens  has 
been  credited  with  the  invention  or  discovery  of 
a  varnish  preparation  which  possessed  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  Oriental  lacquer,  and  Dutch 
workmen  began  to  supply  the  markets  of  Holland 
and  England,  at  some  time  after  1670,  with  so- 
called  lacquer  furniture  of  their  own. 

When  William  of  Orange  ascended  the  English 
throne  in  1689,  he  imported  many  Dutch  workmen, 
who  introduced  the  art  of  making  japanned  furni- 
ture, and  the  English  product  dates  from  about 
\()')^.  As  the  century  drew  to  a  close,  japanning 
became  a  craze  in  England,  not  only  among  the 
professional  cabinet-makers  but  also  among  ama- 
teurs of  both  sexes.  Most  of  the  English  work 
was  of  poor  quality  at  first,  so  that  good  pieces 
dating  prior  to  1693  may  safely  be  identified  as  of 
Dutch  manufacture. 

The  English  product  improved,  though  it  never 
showed  the  sharpness  of  detail  or  the  transparence 
and  permanence  of  the  Oriental  lacquer.  In  the 
best  Dutch  and  English  work  raised  decorations 
\\ere  usually  made  of  gesso,  after  the  Japanese 
method.  Many  thin  coats  of  hard  varnish  were 
a]iplied  on  an  oil  ground,  each  coat  being  rubbed 


English  lacquered  jardiniere  or  flower  stand 
About  1750 
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down  with  felt.  The  poHsh  was  put  on  over  the 
ornament,  with  a  tendency  to  fill  the  more  delicate 
details  and  leave  them  less  distinct  than  on  the 
Oriental   work. 

Square  japanned  cabinets  on  carved  or  gilded 
stands  remained  in  fashion  till  after  1700,  decora- 
ti\e  in  effect  though  plain  in  (jutline,  with  orna- 
mental metal  hinges,  corners,  and  key  plates.  As 
the  vogue  for  carved  walnut  followed  that  of  Dutch 
marquetry,  the  forms  improved,  and  japanning  was 
done  on  cabinets,  highboys,  tables,  chairs,  mirror 
frames,  and  other  pieces  in  the  prevailing  styles  of 
the  Queen  Anne  period.  In  many  respects  the  art 
of  japanning  in  England  was  at  its  height  at  this 
time. 

The  early  Georgian  pieces  were  the  best  of  the 
japanned  furniture  in  form,  but  the  quality  of  the 
lacquer  and  of  the  decorations  had  begun  to  de- 
teriorate on  all  except  clock  cases.  Japanned 
clocks  of  the  tall,  "grandfather"  kind  had  become 
extremely  popular,  and  it  was  on  these  that  the 
japanners  did  their  finest  work  about  1730-35. 

The  art  of  ja]ianning  declined  under  Chippen- 
dale's influence,  with  the  increasing  popularity  of 
mahogany  and  of  carving,  in  spite  of  Chippendale's 
fondness  for  Chinese  forms.  In  a  measure  it  was 
revived  b}  Adam  and  Hepplewhite  in  the  form  of 
a  hard  varnish  on  painted  furniture,  which  they 
called  japanned.  By  1780  the  fa.shion  for  japanned 
furniture  had  largely  died  out,  though  it  was  again 
revived   about    1800   in    a   degenerate    form,   when 


Red  lacquer  cabinet  on  a  carved  teakvvood  stand, 
made  before  1700 


Modern  lacquered  secretary  in  Queen  .\nne  style 

there  was  something  of  a  fad  for  flat  drawings  in 
gilt  on  a  black  varnished  ground.  Ever  since  there 
has  been  a  moderate  demand  for  lacquered  furni- 
ture, of  English,  American,  or  Oriental  manufac- 
ture, but  more  especially  for  Oriental  lacquered 
boxes,  bowls,  and  other  small  pieces. 

In  France,  meanwhile,  the  art  was  undergoing 
a  somewhat  different  development  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  more  showy  and  distinctly  French 
\ernis-Martin. 

ihere  was  not  a  little  japanned  furniture  in  this 
cnuiitry  in  Colonial  days,  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  later  the  Salem  sea  captains  began  bring- 
ing back  the  Oriental  ware  direct  from  the  East. 
I'rom  17(X)  on  japanned  furniture  appears  fre- 
c|uently  in  old  inventories.  Then  American  cabinet- 
makers took  u])  the  craft  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  japanning,  after  the 
ICnglish  manner,  became  a  thriving  trade  in  this 
country. 

These  old  pieces  of  Oriental,  Dutch,  English, 
and  American  lacquered  furniture  are  now  bringing 
high  prices  in  the  antique  shops,  and  many  a  home 
is  graced  by  an  ancestral  piece.  Modern  manufac- 
turers  of   reproductions   of   the   antique   have   not 
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been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this  revived  inter- 
est, and  a  number  of  firms  are  now  turning  out 
japanned  furniture  in  the  old  styles,  both  Englisli 
and  Oriental,  but  especially  the  latter. 

These  modern  reproductions  deserve  recom- 
mendation, for  they  are  for  the  most  part  worthy 
revivals,  possessing  more  merit  than  many  of  the 
reproductions  of  period  furniture  now  on  the 
market.  For  one  thing,  the  cheaper  houses,  manu- 
facturing the  more  slipshod  type  of  so-called 
reproductions,  are  not  equipped  to  produce  the 
rather  expensive  lacquer,  and  the  manufacture  of 
japaimed  furniture  has  thus  far  been  confined 
largely  to  furniture-makers  of  the  better  class. 
American  manufacturers  have  again  proved  them- 
selves to  be  resourceful,  for  this  modern  lacquer, 
while  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  genuine 
Oriental  lacquer,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  good 
in  every  respect  as  the  very  best  that  was  produced 
in  England  two  centuries  ago. 


While  discussing  a  particular  type  of  furniture 
it  is  just  as  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  furniture 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish.     To  well-chosen 


lish   corner  cupboard   in   black  lacquer 
with  gilt  decorations 


Modern  lacquered  gate-leg  table, 
Jacobean  period 

furniture  must  be  added  well-chosen  fabrics  and 
decorative  accessories,  and  because  the  exigencies 
of  the  problem  may  often  restrict  the  quantity  of 
these,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest  dis- 
crimination in  selection.  Every  detail  in  the  decora- 
tion of  a  room  must  not  only  contribute  to  the  whole 
scheme,  but  must  also  stand  upon  its  own  merits. 

It  should  be  apparent  that  the  placement  of  furni- 
ture is  of  vital  importance,  for  every  wall-space  is 
a  problem  in  design,  and  the  utmost  is  often  re- 
tjuired  to  be  made  of  floor  space. 

One  aspect  of  the  placement  of  furniture  seems 
largely  to  have  escaped  attention :  the  importance 
of  the  vista.  When  rooms  open  one  from  another, 
as  in  most  ajjartments,  and  where  the  views  from 
windows  are  seldom  of  importance  equal  to  those 
from  country  house  windows,  it  is  doubly  impor- 
tant to  effect  pleasant  glimpses  through  doorways. 
While  the  logical  arrangement  of  furniture  in  a 
given  room  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  its  effect 
as  seen  from  another  room,  care  and  ingenuity  may 
achieve  the  double  result  and  devise  an  apartment 
which  affords  a  charming  vista  in  every  direction. 

As  in  the  case  of  architecture,  it  inay  be  said  that 
the  a\erage  individual  makes  one  of  two  mistakes 
when  he  is  confronted  by  a  problem  in  interior  deco- 
ration :  he  sets  about  the  matter  with  intent  to  carry 
out  inflexibly  some  rule,  or  set  of  rules  which  he 
has  read  or  been  told  will  apply  to  his  particular 
case,  or  he  sets  about  the  matter  with  no  coherent 
ideas  of  any  kind,  no  clear  vision  of  what  he  wants, 
no  knowledge  or  belief  in  the  principles  of  interior 
decoration.  Needless  to  say,  neither  one  of  these 
courses  will  achieve  any  happy  result,  for  furni.sh- 
ing  and  decoration  constitute  a  problem  which,  like 
any  problem,  must  be  studied  in  order  to  be  solved. 

A  certain  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  observance 
of  certain  reasonable  steps  in  procedure  form,  or 
should  form,  tlie  logical  manner  of  doing  it. 


The  period  of   Louis   XIV.   is   recalli 
of  "tlu-  grand  manner" — Tlie  dining 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  HISTORIC  STYLE 


A  Brief  for  Period  Decoration 


By  a.  T.  COVELL 


S( )  strongly  entrenched  in  general  esteem  are  the 
historic  styles  that  the  "anti-period"  agitation 
in  the  field  of  decorative  art  is  nearly  forgotten. 
Tlie  exponents  of  arts  and  crafts  and  the  mission 
style  took  the  stand  that  the  period  styles  were 
"meaningless,"  that  they  were  pretentious  and  that 
ihey  were  entirely  unrelated  to  the  life  of  to-day. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  true  that  any  theory  stated  without  intel- 
ligent contradiction  becomes  an  established  fact. 
Setting  this,  for  the  moment,  aside,  what  became 
of  the  creed  of  simplicity  which  asserted  itself  as 
destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  historic  styles?  That 
creed  to-day  is  almost  a  dead  letter.  A  dead  letter, 
at  least,  in  the  sense  that  its  forms  have  fallen  into 
almost  general  disuse,  even  though  its  spirit  is  mani- 
fested in  difi^erent  and  perhaps  more  logical  forms. 

The  art-craft  and  mission  type  of  interior  decora- 
tion did  not  last  simply  because  it  did  not  solve  the 
many  problems  which  interior  decoration  is  called 
upon  to  solve.  No  one  of  the  historic  styles — Eng- 
lish, French  or  Italian  could  solve  every  decorati\e 
problem. 

Inherently  there  was  nothing  bad  and  much  that 
was  good  in  the  non-period  style  of  decoration,  yet. 


if  it  was  a  hapjiy  expression  for  the  living  room  of 
a  bungalow  or  an  informal  cottage,  how  could  it 
hope  to  effect  an  intelligent  expression  for  the 
boudoir  of  a  formal  city  house? 

I'lssentially  right  in  some  applications,  the  non- 
period  idea  was  essentially  wrong  in  others.  It  was 
right  in  that  it  came  about  as  a  protest  against  the 
lueaiiingless  use  of  historic  styles.  It  was  right  in 
that  it  was  a  protest  against  pretention  when  the 
sijecific  decorative  problem  demanded  simplicity.  It 
was  right  in  that  it  was  related  to  the  times  which 
created  it,  while  much  contemjiorary  jieriod  decora- 
tion was  not. 

Hut  on  all  three  of  these  counts  it  was  al.so  wrong. 
I'"ew  styles  are  meaningless  if  rightly  applied — even 
the  art-craft  style,  even  the  "art  nouveau."  The 
(|uestion  is  almost  entirely  one  of  application,  and 
an  intelligent  decorator  will  concede  more  of  merit 
to  non-fieriod  decoration  for  certain  purposes,  than 
the  "simple  life"  decorator  will  concede  to  the 
period  styles  for  any  purpose.  Of  the  meaning  of 
period  styles,  rightly  used,  I  will  speak  presently. 

The  charge  that  period  styles  are  pretentious  may 
be  similarly  answered.  In  the  large,  formal  house, 
whether  in  country  or  city,  the  styles  of  great  his- 
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The  period  of  Louis  XV.,  in  a  finely  wrought  marble  mantel  is  expressive  of  the  spirit  of 
an  imperishable  episode  of  French  art  and  life — Detail,  residence  of  Mrs.  Julius  Kayser 
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toric  styles  are  a  necessity,  not  an  affectation.  They 
symbolize  certain  things.  There  are  illustrations  of 
a  stately  dining-room  and  an  exquisitely  appointed 
bed-room.  .\re  they  pretentious?  It  all  depends 
upon  the  house  and  upon  the  people.  The  styles  in 
themselves  recall  certain  periods  of  Erench  life 
which  are  an  important  i)art  of  our  heritage  of 
ci\ilization. 

Louis  XIV.,  recalled  the  furniture  of  the  din- 
ing-room— the  period  of  "the  grand  manner,"  of 
the  noble  lords  and  ladies  of  the  old  regime,  the 
expression  of  an  essentially   Erench  magnificence. 

Louis  XV.,  recalled  in  the  mantel-piece  of  the  din- 
ing-room— the  period  of  profuse  elegance,  of  the 
fantasy  of  rococo  extravagance  in  art  and  life. 
Louis  X\T.,  recalled  in  the  bed-room — the  period  of 
classic  restraint  and  dignity,  of  Marie- Antoinette 
and  her  court. 

These  styles  have  each  a  host  of  associations,  of 
meanings,  a  wealth  of  symbolism  and  suggestion. 
But,  on  the  third  accusation  of  the  art-crafters,  we 
were  almost  convinced  that  historic  styles  should 
be  discarded  because  the}'  are  unrelated  to  the  life 
of  to-day.  L^nrelated  to  the  life  of  to-day?  By  no 
means.  Is  the  heritage  of  civilization,  so  gradually 
and  so  painfully  accumulated  by  past  centuries  un- 
related to  the  life  of  to-day?  No.  Everything  that 
makes  uj)  that  heritage  is  a  part  of  our  life  to-day-  -- 
indeed  it  is  more — it  is  the  substanee  of  our  life  to- 
day, and  we  could  not  discard  it  if  we  wished  to. 

We    are    older    than    we    thought,    more    closely 


linked  to  the  lives  and  the  tastes  of  our  forefathers 
than  we  realized.  We  cherish  the  things  which  they 
cherished.  Civilization  preserves  and  hands  on — it 
does  not  destroy  and  obliterate.  Kiiltiir,  that  ghastly, 
mechanical  travesty  on  civilization  denies  all  that 
went  before  and  seeks  to  set  up  something  new,  a 
jiroduct  of  laboratories  and  machine  shops.  It 
seeks  to  deny  the  continuity  of  human  aspiration 
and  achievement,  and  to  set  up  a  soulless  mechan- 
ism which  blasphemes  the  past  and  all  that  most  of 
us  hold  to  be  the  best  in  life.  Wherefore  civiliza- 
tion has  risen  up  in  all  its  might  to  preserve  its  con- 
tinuity, and  to  carry  on  the  "meaningless"  beauties 
which  centuries  of  artistic  consciousness  evolved. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  styles,  too  much  pre- 
occupied with  such  merit  as  these  styles  possessed, 
sought  to  invent  a  new  life  to  fit  their  new  styles. 
As  it  happens,  styles  are  the  outgrowth  of  life — and 
we  found  that  we  were  still  far  too  clase  to  the 
tastes  of  our  ancestors  to  forsake  them  overnight 
for  new  and  strange  things. 

The  Germans,  looking  across  at  certain  utterly 
new  and  quite  mad  originalia  of  the  Viennese  Art 
Secessionists,  tried  to  invent  a  new  architecture — 
and  built  monstrous  nightmares.  They  denied  the 
world's  heritage  of  beauty,  and  in  place  of  the  beau- 
tiful, set  up  the  Kolossol.  And  Kolossol  means  not 
"great,"  but  "monstrous." 

Such  secessions  must  fail  because  they  deny  an 
incontrovertible  fact — the  continuity  of  the  human 
{Continued  on  page  294) 


The  period  of  Loui'^  X\l.  in  a  latter  day  rendering  wliicli  carries  with  it  an 
unchanged  feeling  of  classic  restraint 


sj-  of  R.  C.  ^S:  X.  M.  Vose 


"MAIDENHOOD" 
B\-  George  Fuller 
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Boston  is  now  enjoying  an  art  exhiliition  whose 
importance  is  national  in  character.  Ten  paintings 
b\-  George  Fuller  and  seven  by  Albert  P.  Ryder  are 
grouped  in  a  display  at  the  Vose  Galleries  which  has 
drawn  forth  much  admiration  from  connoisseurs 
who  liave  been  passing  the  summer  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  works  shown  have  especial  consonance 
from  the  fact  that  these  painters  rank  together  as 
the  first  romanticists  that  American  art  produced. 
P)0th  are  colorists  of  the  highest  order,  and  their 
work  in  this  respect  is  much  akin,  so  much  so  that 
their  paintings  hung  side  by  side  often  act  as  com- 
plements to  each  other.  This  makes  the  present  ex- 
hibition an  artistic  feast  for  those  who  love  poetry 
and  imagination  in  painting. 

The  pictures  run  the  whole  course  of  the  art  of 
both  men.  Fuller  is  represented  both  by  his  figure 
pieces,  with  their  Rembrandtian  qualities  of  light 
and  shade,  and  by  his  dusky  landscapes,  in  which 
figures,  dimly  placed,  serve  merely  to  emphasize  the 
poetry  of  the  scene. 

A  deep  and  dreamy  idealism  is  beneath  all  of  Ful- 
ler's art.  His  "ideal  heads"  are  the  very  negation 
of  the  objective  in  art;  they  are  wholly  in  the  realm 
of  the  subjective  and  the  spiritual.  Typical  of  this 
is  the  "Maidenhood"  in  this  exhibition,  a  work  of 
glowing  golden  tone.  There  is  a  myster\-  in  this 
young  girl's  face  which  the  beholder  seeks  not  to 
fathom, — he  is  content  with  the  dream  which  lies 
behind  her  expression.  It  is  like  a  chord  of  music 
that  pleases  and  haunts. 

"Mischief"  and  "Marguerite"  complete  a  trio  of 
I'uller's  "ideal  heads."  The  landscapes  include 
"Twilight,"  which  shows  how  the  artist  could  real- 
ize the  quiet  charm  of  a  mood  of  nature.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  wood  interifir,  with  the  dying  sunlight 
falling  beyond  the  trees.  A  girl's  figure  in  the  fore- 
ground and  two  other  vague  figures  dimly  seen 
among  the  trees  serve  to  emphasize  the  human  lone- 
someness  of  the  scene,  .\nother  similar  subject  is 
"The  Gossips,"  with  two  women,  their  heads  to- 
gether, standing  in  the  foreground  of  a  dusky  land- 
scape. Still  other  interesting  works  are  "Harry," 
".Vrthur"  and  "Shearing  the  Donkey." 

Ryder's  romanticism  is  of  the  objective  sort,  de- 
pending on  material  things,  like  the  art  of  Edgar 
.\llen  Poe.  It  may  rely  upon  a  mood  of  nature,  but 
it  is  a  nature  that  is  carefully  staged ;  but  it  loses 
none  of  its  poignancy  because  of  its  dramatic  origin. 

"Huntsman's  Rest"  is  in  this  exhibition  eloquent 
of  all  Ryder's  art,  and  is  a  most  beautiful  cohjr 
harmony.  Under  the  heavy  foliage  of  a  knarled 
tree  a  huntsman  is  seated  with  his  hounds  while 


nearby  stands  his  horse.  The  ])iclure  is  in  delight- 
ful cool  gra}'s  and  green,  the  light  glowing  under 
the  surface,  as  in  a  jewel. 


The  exhibition  of  the  painting  "Landing  of  the 
Vikings"  by  Mr.  Harry  van  der  Weyden  at  the  gal- 
leries of  A.  Kimbel  &  Son,  No.  12  West  Fortieth 
street,  calls  attention  to  another  artist  who  is  doing 
his  all  for  the  Allied  cause.  Mr.  van  der  Weyden 
is  a  native  of  Boston  who  has  made  his  home  for 
man\-  years  at  Monlreuil  sur  Mer,  in  France.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  he  tendered  his  services  to 
France  and  was  gi\en  a  post. 

"Landing  of  the  Vikings"  is  an  imaginative  sub- 
ject showing  the  ancient  sea  rovers  before  the  rock- 
bound  coast  of  New  England. 


The  "Kultur"  Group  liy  Geo.  J.   Lnlur 

Designed  by  this  young  artist  in  response  to  a  humorist'; 

request  for  suggestions   for  a  "monument  to  the 

Criiwn  rrince" 
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THE    MUSIC    OF    LIBERTY 


By  EDWINA  STANTON  BABCOCK 


ONE  Spring  not  many  years  ago,  the  writer 
stood  on  a  pine-covered  slope  watching  the 
sun  rise  over  the  Pelopponesus.  It  poured 
orange  fire  over  the  great  black  mountains,  the 
blue  line  of  the  sea  took  silver  from  it,  and  a  long 
valley  of  almond  and  olive  trees  rose  like  a  cloud 
from  its  dewy  revelations.  A  shepherd  leading  his 
flock  around  the  corner  of  a  gray  half-ruined 
temple,  piped  up  the  dawn;  the  thin  water-brook 
lilt  of  his  reed  pipe  echoed  from  the  crest  of  one 
mountain  .to  the  other — and  by  the  accompaniment 
of  that  splendid  sunrise  its  three  half-tones  seemed 
somehow  to  play  the  whole  great  pageant  of  his- 
tory, intellect  and  poetry  that  the  word  Greece  has 
always  meant — that  Greece  means  to-day. 

This  morning  the  writer  stood  watching  the  sun 
rise  on  the  severe  softness  of  the  coast  we  call 
Massachusetts,  seeing  the  same  sun  break  on  a 
country  where  the  whole  people  are  confronted 
with  a  new  and  solemn  burden.  This  America  of 
which  the  writer  has  the  sacred  right  to  be  a  pa- 
triot, where  the  coasts  of  white  sand  are  rounded 
to  cold  beauty,  has  no  shepherd  pipe  to  play  destiny, 
past  and  present ;  and  this  sea  compared  to  the  old 
romantic  emprise  of  the  Aegean  is  more  like  the 
holy  sea  of  Galilee.  But  the  writer,  facing  the 
sunrise,  is  one  of  the  great  human  element,  that 
to-day  must  honestly  search  its  own  heart  by  the 
light  of  sunrises.  He  must  correctly  interpret  his 
excuse  for  being  alive  when  men  are  dying  in  a 
kind  of  exultation  of  an  ideal ;  set  pipe  to  his  lips 
and  play  notes  that  shall  as  surely  express  the  great 
past  and  present  of  this  country  as  did  the  shepherd 
who  piped  the  sheep  around  the  temjile. 

If  I  were  to  play  my  little  pipe  on  this  theme  of 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  it  would  be  to  expand  the 
idea  that  we  who  in  this  country  have  written  and 
painted  to  conserve  beauty,  ai^e  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  great  fact  that  in  America  beauty  is 
no  longer  to  be  interpreted  along  purely  aesthetic 
lines !  I,  a  seeker-out  and  lover  of  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  a  thing  that  I  thought  was  free  from 
commercial  weights  and  measures  and  appraise- 
ments, am  brought  face  to  face  with  a  new  neces- 
sity, the  necessity  of  singing  the  praise  of  the 
beauty  of  my  country  in  terms  of  money.  And 
to-day  if  I  play  my  little  pipe,  it  must  be  to  lead 
the  thoughts  of  my  reader  around  the  corner  of  a 
temple  whose  step  and  shrine  are  for  the  moment 
dedicated  to  solemn  financial  gods ! 

For  this  glorious  sunrise  by  the  Massachusetts 
coast  ushers  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  lap  of 
the  great  Loan  of  the  people  of  the  nation  to  the 
emprise  of  the  nation,  the  fourth  lap  of  a  hot  race 
toward  the  goal  of  devotion  and  unselfishness.    The 


loan  is  almost  the  sole  expression  of  our  people 
as  a  unified  nation ;  it  is  watched  for  by  the  Prus- 
sians, the  English,  the  French  and  the  proud  boys 
bearing  our  standards  with  those  of  the  Allies,  as 
the  real  test  of  our  pure  Americanism.  We  have 
no  other. 

To  the  people  of  America — and  that  means  the 
Present  and  the  Future,  God  has  said  the  word. 
It  is  written  on  the  walls  of  His  universe  and  has 
been  read.  We  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
if  the  wild  roses  back  in  the  hollows  of  the  bay 
bushes,  the  sand-piper  fluttering  along  the  silver 
beach,  the  inscrutable  searching  purity  of  the  dawn 
wind  and  the  clear,  unbloodied  crystal  of  the  waters 
of  the  sea  are  to  be  preserved,  it  is  to  be  our  money 
and  our  resolution  that  must  do  it. 

How  do  we  know  this?  (How  do  we  not  know 
it?)  Do  we  not  know  it  by  the  vanished  beauty  of 
Louvain,  the  ruined  beauty  of  Rheims,  the  spoiled 
fruit  trees  and  vines  of  France,  the  threatened 
beauty  of  Venice? 

We  have  never  before  thought  of  beauty  in 
terms  of  money — we  have,  some  of  us,  been  free 
enough  in  our  spirits  to  laugh  at  money ;  the  pom- 
pous stupidities  of  it,  its  cumbrous  waddle  and 
heaviness  and  Mr.  Wordly-Wiseman  gesture. — 
To-day  we,  amazed,  see  it,  because  of  the  holy  uses 
to  which  it  is  put,  purified  of  an  age-old  taint,  given 
an  expression  as  soaring  as  the  tones  of  Caselle 
Cello,  as  pure  and  pastoral  as  Haydn. 

No  longer  in  America  will  "money"  mean  shining 
automobiles  full  of  fat  men  with  long  cigars  in  their 
mouths,  devising  new  cocktails,  in  quest  of  new 
sensations.  No  longer  will  it  mean  languid  fem- 
inine consideration  of  silk  stockings  and  "lingerie." 
In  the  cities  where  it  still  means  these  things  and 
any  other  special  foppishness  there  obtains  a  kind 
of  moral  putrefaction  from  which  the  healthy- 
minded  turn  with  loathing. 

W  hat  does  money  power  mean  to-day  ?  It  means 
a  great  united  song  of  protest  against  the  miseries 
engendered  by  a  tragic  nation  called  Germany.  It 
means  primarily  succor,  healing  and  the  setting  of 
eternal  standards  of  mercy.  It  means  also  defence, 
protection,  and  superb  insistence  on  the  great  car- 
dinal virtues  and  faiths  and  bodily  integrities  that 
the  world  has  never  truly  believed  in,  until  it  saw 
them  in  danger  of  being  swept  away  by  a  sad 
"efficiency"  that  was  based  on  autocracy  and 
materialism. 

.\nd  lastly  and  supremely,  money  means  the 
power  to  preserve,  undefiled,  the  physical  beauty 
and  resources  of  our  country !  It  is  to-day  as  if 
some  great  powerful  musician  were  to  sit  down 
at  the  huge  organ  of  our  rolling  country  and  strike 
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imperious  dynamics  of  sounding  appeal.  The 
diapason  rolls  through  the  hills  and  sweeps  over 
the  rivers;  and  the  organ  demand  for  wealth  to 
protect  and  guard  our  yet  un-outraged  land  echoes 
down  the  lowest,  humblest  farmhouse  road,  or  the 
densest  most  packed  tenement,  or  the  wildest  most 
untrodden  trail. 

Looked  at  in  the  terms  of  American  scenery, 
what  will  be  our  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
great  Fourth  Liberty  Loan?  For  it  comes  straight 
to  us,  —  individually,  —  vibrating  along  the  beaches 
here,  or  up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  or  out  to 
the  yawl  sailing  close-handed  or  to  the  automobiles 
spinning  along  the  highway. 

This  daring  "Fourth  Liberty  Loan"  ! ! ! 

There  are  people  who  say  it  cannot  be  launched ! 
But  it  is  characteristic  Americanism  that  those  same 
people  insist  in  the  same  breath  that  it  shall  be 
done;  they  gasp  as  if  they  were  plunged  into  very 
cold  water — then  they  look  around  them  and  realize 
what  their  country  stands  for  in  Europe  to-day  and 
grit  their  teeth  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  done. 

Perhaps  the  whole  thing  would  be  easier  if  these 
very  people  were  to  visualize  their  country  as  a 
great  fertility;  if,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  so 
many  cities  and  municipalities,  they  regarded  it  as 
a  great  Composite  of  the  most  gigantically  beautiful 
and  free  in  God's  Universe.  The  response  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  would  then  flow  from  them  like  a 
song  and  the  words  and  music  of  that  song  would 
be  the  Hudson  River  dotted  with  green  villages 
and  calm  with  fertile  valleys ;  the  Highlands,  where 
purple  and  gold  clouds  hang  gorgeous  tapestries 
and  the  trees  carry  their  black  sabres  over  the 
rocks;  the  Jersey  Coast,  where  in  summer  the  chil- 
dren are  massed  like  pink  and  white  confetti  along 
the  motherly  sands.  The  great  nourishing  breasts 
of  the  Western  fruit  and  wheat  fields,  the  proud 
forests  of  the  Rockies,  the  noble  water-powers  and 
"fleuves"  of  the  more  Western  America.  How  can 
these  glories  best  be  sung?  Surely  at  this  present 
time  by  every  sacrifice  and  devotion  that  this  Loan 
to  the  nation  will  prove ! 

It  will  be  veiy  interesting,  as  the  people  pause 
before  they  put  forth  this  new  effort,  to  review 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  former  loans  and 
see  how  the  affirmation  "I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
thy  woods  and  templed  hills"  has  proved  itself. 

In  the  Third  Loan,  the  Minneapolis  district  sent 
up  a  chant  that  echoed  to  the  percentage  of  172 
per  cent.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  the  Min- 
neapolis district  contains  the  states  of  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota.  The  people 
of  Minneapolis  are  full-throated  and  they  breathe 
deep ;  they  sang  in  the  terms  of  the  navigable  Red 
River  of  the  North  and  that  portion  of  the  Missouri 
River  navigable  to  boats  of  from  three  to  six  hun- 
dred tons.  They  sang  from  the  Eastward  in  the 
terms  of  their  rolling  prairies  where  the  sky  and 


the  earth  outlaugh  each  other  in  vastness.  West- 
ward they  sang  in  terms  of  broad  farming  and 
grazing  lands.  The  Loan  vibrated  like  the  sweeping 
of  winds  through  the  sensitive  chords  of  forest 
trees — and  they  went  quite  easily  to  "E  in  alt"  as 
Trilby  used  to  do ! 

South  Dakota  knows  how  to  sing  too ;  her  rich 
contralto  was  a  glorious  support  to  the  soprano  of 
Minnesota,  who  from  her  undulating  plains  sang 
the  sweet  fugue  of  rolling  prairies  dotted  with 
plains  and  groves  of  frequent  timber  belts  where 
thirty-two  varieties  of  marketable  timber  need  to 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  song,  and  where  the  iron 
veins  are  changing  in  the  earth  like  dumb  uncast 
bells  of  liberty.  Duluth  had  her  own  voice — tenor 
robusto  —  that  roared  out  what  Duluth  wanted  to 
sing  about  her  great  main  port,  electric  with  tall 
masts  and  broad  keels.  Lake  Superior  sent  up  a 
chorus  like  the  rising  roar  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
greeting  the  sunrise. 

The  Philadelphia  district  stood  highest  among  the 
eastern  reserve  Federal  districts.  What  was  this 
Federal  reserve  district  singing  about?  The  chorus 
was  well  trained — visualized  it  would  have  made  a 
mighty  pageant.  The  people  of  the  Philadelphia 
district  must  have  known  their  song  by  heart. 
Their  bonds  were  bought  in  the  terms  of  those 
beautiful  ridges  that  are  members  of  the  Appa- 
lachian system.  The  pledges  were  taken  according 
to  the  greatness  of  the  Great  South  Mountain  and 
Alleghany  Mountain.  Here  the  keynotes  of  the 
songs  were  the  valleys  and  plains  that  stand  first 
in  the  production  of  mineral  wells  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  and  coke.  As  sui-ely  as  the  Greek 
shepherd  down  on  the  Pelopponesus  expressed  with 
the  magic  of  his  tiny  pipe  the  old-time  silver  mines 
of  Laurion  and  the  great  white  marble  quarries  of 
Pentelicon,  so  these  solemn  districts  dedicated  to 
the  struggle  for  democracy  celebrated  their  States 
by  swelling  the  funds  devoted  to  the  protection  of 
these  things. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  has  been 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  frivolous,  "cocotte" 
days  of  America  are  over.  We  have  grown  grate- 
ful to  the  war,  not  because  we  love  war,  for  we 
hate  war  by  all  the  horrors  of  its  supreme  stupidity ; 
but  because  for  us  it  at  once  necessitated  the  reset- 
ting of  fine  old  standards  of  simplicity  and  integrity. 
When  President  Wilson  declared  war  on  Germany 
we  tasted  like  the  stimulating  salt  in  sea  wind,  the 
essential  thing  that  has  always  been  our  birthright, 
but  which  we  had  lost  in  a  curious  apeing  of  the 
supposed  customs  and  manners  of  "effete"  civiliza- 
tion. How  far  our  sophistries  were  engendered  in 
us  by  the  German  systems  already  at  work  in  our 
colleges  and  churches,  no  one  will  ever  know;  but 
not  until  to-day  do  we  guess  at  the  possibilities  of 
concrete  Americanism ! 

Therefore   the  thing  for  the  people  to  feel  who 
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are  faced  with  the  serious  responsibihty  of  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  is  that  now  at  least  we  are 
"truly"  Americans  and  can  do  the  thing  in  our  old 
grim,  strong  way.  We  stand  on  a  clear  platform, 
we  are  inspired  with  an  idealism  impossible  to  be- 
little. For  the  "melting  pot  theory"  of  Israel  Zang- 
will  has  grown  into  a  great  practical  possibility 
along  greater  lines  than  that  dreamer  ever  dreamed. 
America,  it  seems,  has  by  the  sincerity  of  her  own 
dream  become  the  huge  amalgamating  and  ameli- 
orating focus  that  shall  draw  together  into  some 
strange  and  beautiful  crystalization  the  dissevered 
particles  of  mankind  that  have  been  called  by  the 
almost  animal  name  of  "Races." 

Now  the  one  thing  that  is  firmly  ingrafted  in 
American  philosophy  is  the  sense  of  the  power  in 
organized  money.  We  have  a  sort  of  Litany  about 
the  cobwebbed  bridges  that  .span  the  East   River. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

(Oh  Lord,  how  much  money!) 
Williainsburg  Bridge. 

(Oh   Lord,  how  much  money!) 

All  through  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
there  ran  an  antistrophe  in  the  thought  of  the 
people — (" — and  then — more  money").  Now,  in 
this  magnificent  chant  we  send  out  about  airplanes 
across  the  Atlantic,  there  is  the  subdominant — 
("but  whence  comes  the  money?").  We  are  not 
quite  stupid  nor  naive  enough  to  think  that  our 
country  is  to  remain  pure  and  undefiled  without 
money,  unless  we  can  be  pure  and  undefiled  about 
money. 

There  are  many  American  poets  who  are  in  the 
trenches  now.  If  they  were  here  they  would  sing 
the  Paean  of  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  from  the 
housetops.  Some  of  those  poets  may  never  sing 
again;  they  are  living  epic  poetry,  poetry  so  ma- 
jestic and  engulfing,  tragic  poetry,  so  dark  and 
terrible,  that  the  words  we  use  for  symbols  will 
never  correctly  tell  it.  But  if  all  the  regiments  of 
wounded  men  who  must  come  back  to  us  broken 
and  maimed  forever  could  sing,  something  would 
happen  to  us  out  of  that  song  of  horror  and  de- 
nunciation that  we  would  never  forget.  Before  that 
comes  to  pass,  however,  let  us  sing  to  them,  over 
there — and  let  us  sing  lustily  and  strong. 

Some  of  us  sing  Niagara — and  by  our  bond-buy- 
ing let  the  Prussians  understand  what  Niagara 
means  to  us. 

Some  of  us  will  sing  the  .\dirondacks  and  the 
Catskill  and  the  mountains  of  Kentucky — and  the 
vox  humana  of  it  will  rock  tlie  worlds. 

Do  not  wait  for  the  challenge  to  come  to  you. 
but  go  to  it !  Stand  like  the  Greek  Shepherd  alone 
with  the  beauty  of  your  countiy  and  its  tradition 
and  play  as  many  notes  as  you  can  on  your  little 
pipe.  "Play  up  the  banks  of  Bonny  Dundee."  The 
one  bond  that  you  defy  the  worst  for  and  buy  ma\' 


be  that  one  that  echoes  tlie  highest  note  in  the  great 
organ  voluntary  of  your  country.  Then  shall  the 
])0or  befogged  Germans  know  what  it  is  to  be 
democratic  and  the  American  boys  leaning  eagerly 
forward  to  learn  how  America  honors  and  supports 
them,  will  hear  you  sing,  piping,  roaring  like  a  true 
.American. 

Bu_\'  bonds  and  dare  to  face  Niagara.  Buy  bonds 
and  dare  to  look  upon  New  York  Harbor.  Buy 
bonds  and  the  little  children  will  trust  you.  Buy 
bonds  and  the  mountains  shall  leap  like  rams  and 
the  little  hills  like  young  sheep.  Buy  bonds  and 
be  an  American. 

For  we  shall  not  from  now  on  think  of  ourselves 
as  America  only,  but  as  Americans,  a  new  bright, 
unharrassed,  unenslaved  democracy,  a  great  spon- 
taneous, intellectual  and  physical  energ\-  which 
shall  sweep,  is  sweeping,  on  through  other  lands, 
proving  what  democracy  is  and  may  be.  We  are 
to  act  in  proud  and  intelligent  Unity  with  other 
lands  and  peoples,  until  like  a  great  law  of  balance 
in  a  disturbed  equilibrium  of  nations  we  shall  all 
swing  out  in  the  harmonies  of  new  planes  of 
equipoise. 

And  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  patient  lending  of 
money.  Money  that  no  longer  is  tainted,  that  sings ! 
Cleopatra,  Midas,  Croesus,  hold  up  your  hands  in 
wonder.  We  Americans  are  changing  money  into 
music !  We  are  singing,  pla3'ing,  shouting  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  the  gigantic  land  of  our 
birth.  It  is  Opus  Fourth  and  it  will  go  down  into 
history  exulting  as  an  oversubscribed  Fourth  Lib- 
erty Loan !  

THE  ROMANCE  OF  WROUGHT  IRON 
(Continued  from  page  278) 
sidered  a  heritage  from  their  schooled  forefathers 
who  flourished  long  before. 

Ornamental  wrought-iron  early  evinced  itself  in 
this  country.  The  Colonists  brought  their  own 
workers  and  presumably  included  smiths  who, 
once  away  from  the  conventional  designs  of  the 
old  countries,  introduced  styles  of  their  own.  Much 
of  the  admirable  iron- work  in  New  Orleans  is  the 
product  of  Spanish  and  French  artisans,  while  the 
old  houses  further  north  exemplify  English  and 
early  American  work.  There  was  a  brief  period 
of  Colonial  wrought-iron,  vigorous  yet  simple,  and 
refreshing,  as  are  all  the  designs  of  that  time,  a 
distinct  style  fabricated  by  the  newcomers  as 
typically  American.  But  it  soon  met  extinction 
with  the  advent  of  cast-iron,  a  decided  labor-saver, 
but  lacking  individuality  and  artistic  value,  there- 
fore of  no  appeal  to  the  lover  of  beautiful  crafts- 
manship. Thus  the  lost  art  has  remained  for  many 
vears,  with  indefinite  probabilities  for  resurrection, 
true,  but  always  with  the  best  wishes  and  hope  of 
the  esthetic  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the 
.-\tlantic. 


iigian  Drawing-room  in  Mr.  Hinlbiit's  Home 


A  PLAYWRIGHT'S  HOME  IN  OLD  CHELSEA 


NEW  YORK'S  NEWEST  LATIN  QJJARTEK 


By  HARRIET  SISSON  GILLESPIE 


OLD  Chelsea  has  flung  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Greenwich  Village,  its  Bohemian  neighbor 
on  the  South,  and  has  set  itself  up  as  the 
Latin  Quarter  for  professional  folk.  It  has  es- 
tablished an  exclusive  colony  of  artists,  writers  and 
stage  folk,  who,  though  leading  the  busiest  sort 
of  lives,  yet  find  time  to  enjoy  a  real  home,  not 
a  makeshift  of  the  gas  log  variety. 

This  they  found  in  Chelsea,  that  section  of  Old 
Xew  York  below  Ninth  Avenue  and  Twenty 
Third  .Street  where  a  New  England  charm  still 
prevails  despite  the  vicissitudes  that  have  visited 
it  since  the  days  when  it  was  a  fashionable  part 
of  town.  It  hasn't  been  heralded  as  has  "The 
Village"  for  its  homely  virtues,  yet  it  lies  tranquil 
and  calm  in  its  Colonial  simplicity,  like  a  little 
eddy  or  (|uiet  pool  that  has  been  driven  back  by 
the  onrush  of  swift  waters,  undisturbed  by  the 
current  of  the  more  turbulent   stream. 

Row  after  row  of  quaint  brick  houses  line  the 
streets,  some  showing  the  effects  of  time  and  stress, 
others  having  ear  marks  of   former  glory  visible. 


such  as  fine  old  Colonial  doorways,  fan  lights  and 
brass  knockers  or  wrought  iron  railings  and  en- 
trance lamps.  One  of  this  type  is  now  the  home 
of  William  J.  Hurlbut,  the  playwright,  the  pioneer 
in  the  Renaissance  of  Chelsea  as  a  residental  sec- 
tion for  professional  folk. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  setting  Mr. 
Hurlbut  decided  he  would  make  Chelsea  his  home 
and  in  No.  422  West  22nd  Street  he  found  a 
house  with  possibilities,  the  very  thing  for  which 
he  was  looking.  It  not  only  possessed  much  of 
the  beauty  of  the  early  Dutch  dwellings  in  this 
neighborhood  but  it  had  tradition  as  well,  for  it 
once  belonged  to  Clement  C.  Moore,  the  man  who 
wrote  that  famous  children's  classic  A  Visit  from 
St.   Nicholas,  and  is   still  a  part  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  obtained  a  long  lease  of  it  and 
then  proceeded  to  re-model  it  according  to  his 
tastes.  Being  the  grandson  of  a  prominent  Eng- 
lish artist,  on  the  maternal  side,  it  was  perfectly 
natural  he  should  decide  on  a  Georgian  setting. 
And  then,  it  seemed  to  go  with  the  house.  So, 
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thus  it  is  when  his  professional  friends  enter  the 
drawing  room  they  stand  in  amazement  a't  the 
picture. 

For,  ahhough  but  a  short  walk  from  Broadway 
and  the  theatre  district,  it  might  well  be  an  ocean's 
distance  between  with  a  couple  of  hundred  years 
from  then  to  now.  He  has  transformed  the  in- 
terior '  into  a  Georgian  home  of  the  eighteenth 
century  with  all  the  accompanimets  of  furniture 
and  setting. 

When  Mr.  Hurlbut  took  the  house  it  was  his 
aim,  not  only  to  preserve  the  old  feeling  but  to 
emphasize  it  in  every  possible  way.  He  desired 
to  visualize  a  home  of  early  days,  sufficiently  con- 
vincing to  carry  his  guests  back  to  the  Queen 
Anne  or  the  later  Georges  and  so  perfectly  has 
he  fulfilled  his  object  that  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
waved  a  sorcerer's  wand  to  bring  the  re-incarna- 
tion about. 

On  entering  the  candle  lighted  drawing  room 
to  which  the  old-world  atmosphere  heavily  clings, 
it  seems  as  though  the  pages  of  time  had  momen- 
tarily turned  back  and  one  were  treading  the  boards 
of  some  fine  manor  house  of  Old  England.  The 
scene  invariably  elicits  exclamations  of  surprise 
and  delight  from  his  guests  that  so  complete  a 
transformation  has  been  wrought  in  so  simple  a 
fashion. 

The  walls  of  the  big  front  drawing  room  which 
is  entered  directly  from  the,  narrow  Colonial  hall 
are  paneled  from  floor  to  ceiling,  enameled  an  old 


white  to  give  the  impression  of  its  having  been 
there  for  centuries.  The  most  interesting  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  did  it  himself. 
At  least,  if  he  didn't  actually  do  the  work  he  watched 
over  the  craftsman  and  saw  it  was  done  according 
to  his  taste. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  knew  it  was  quite  possible  to  secure 
a  cabinet  maker  to  undertake  the  task  but  he  was 
well  aware  how  little  resemblance  the  machine 
sawed  wood  bore  to  the  lovely  hand  modeled  wood 
work  of  that  period.  Only  hand  sawn  wood  could 
supply  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  panelling  of 
early  days. 

So,  rashly  it  might  seem,  Mr.  Hurlbut  W(^uld 
have  none  of  it  but  went  out  into  the  highways 
and  hired  a  good  plain  carpenter,  then  proceeded 
to  boss  the  job.  Each  strip  of  wood  was  labo- 
riously beveled  by  hand  and  nailed  in  place,  until 
the  whole  big  room  was  paneled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  in  a  series  of  geometrical  design.  At  this 
juncture  Mr.  Hurlbut  took  an  actual  hand  in  the 
operations. 

He  wanted  the  wood  to  possess  that  lovely  old 
white  and  to  get  this  required  a  necromancer's 
skill.  First,  white  lead  was  taken  as  a  basis  and 
a  bit  of  yellow  ochre  added,  then  a  touch  of  black, 
a  suspicion  of  vermillion  and  burnt  sienna  and 
Heaven  knows  what  else  beside,  but  the  result 
when  applied  bore  that  mellow  look  of  age  so 
essential  in  a  room  of  the  period. 

i  CoutUiucd  nil  page  .lOO) 


The  rare  Jacobean  side-board    is  laden  with  fine  old  silver 
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ESTABUSHED 


POTTUER&STYMUS  C? 

II^TKKIOR     DECORATIONS 

^^n/Kiite  and  tyltoi/ei'ti   ^ya/ieif/'iei 


Lexington  Ave.  &  4Ist  St.. 

NEW  YORK 
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IRVING  ^  CASSON: 


DESIGNERS   AND  HAKERJ  OF 

riNE    FURNITURE  AND  INTERIOR  riNI.5H 

DECOR.\TION-5  •  UPnOL3TER.Y 

■WALL  HANGINGS 


E>OSTON  INEWYORK 

070-575  DOYLSTOrS  ST       .  G01  PJFTM  AVE.NUE 
COPLEY    SQ.UAKJt  '  iEn^^ 
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ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
^TIKVAN  %  ^ 

Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the    Orient 

1  2  East  40th  Street     -     New  York 


Duncan  Fraser 

(incorporated  » 

DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS    AND 
DECORATIONS 


603   FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


51   VICTORIA  STREET 
MONTREAL 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey-Made   Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand    in    our  oiun  shops. 

NEW    YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 
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EST. 


1852. 


'^iLoy- 

Oriental  Rugs 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE    CARPET,S 

JosephWildSCo. 

Fifth  Ave.at35UiSt.-New\^rk 
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•RUGS- 

FINE  nrSTIQUE  R  tYIODERrS 
ORIENTALS  •  VnST  ASSORT- 
MENT •    MODERATE      PRICES 

SPEClPvL  DESIGPSS  S.  PLftlM 
COLORS  IN  WESTERrS  RUGS 
OF         MI  CM         QUALITY 

KeNT'CoSTIKYRN 

_  TRADING         CO.  INC. 

AQ3   fifth  avenue- new  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARV 
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tun  Tumiture /Jiop 
iTv  JyezO  J.0TR1 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH  o/'34'-s 


Fotloiii  the  old  adage 
"choose    \    CH.^IR    .AS   YOU 

WOULD    CHOOSE    A    FRIEND" 

McHughwillow  Furniture  for  Country  Homes 
White  Painted  Furniture  for  the  Garden 
Meadovvbrook  Lawn  Tables  and  Chairs  of  I  ron 

Joseph  T.  .McHugh  &  Soft 


9  West  4.2 "''  Street 


£stabliihed  1878 
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ones;  &  JSrinbiSii 

RUG   SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE     ana      Modern     Chinese 
and     other     Oriental      Rugs     in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.    Modern 
Chinese     Rugs    of     superior     quality 
and    designs    made    to    order    for    de- 
hvery  alter  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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Messrs. 

R.  C.  ^  N.  M.  VOSE 

Announce  an  ExKitition 

until  October   1,  or 

Paintings 

by 

GEORGE    FULLER 

and 

ALBERT   P.   RYDER 

at   tlieir   Galleries 

394-398  BOYLSTON  STREET                       BOSTON 

No  art  lover  can  afford  to  miss  this  exhibition 

SfHALFONTB 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


The    South  Jersey  Coast  is 
delightful  at  this  season.   Chal- 
fonte  appeals  to  cultivated,  interest- 
ing people  seeking  rest  and  recreation. 
Modern,    I  0-story,  fireproof.      Right  on 
the  beach  and  boardwalk     All  sports  and 
pastimes.     Golf  and  yacht  club  privileges. 
A MERICA N  PLAN  AL  WA  YS  OPEN 

THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 

Sea  , 

Bathing  ,  cy; 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF  HISTORIC  STYLE 
(Continued  from  payc  285) 
race,  and  the  continuity  of  human  civilization.  This 
continuit}-  tells  us  that  the  arts  which  meant  certain 
things  to  our  forefathers  mean  the  same  things  to 
us.  Our  language  and  our  social  customs  should 
prove  this,  if  we  were  blind  to  the  continuity  of  art. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  must  invent  a  new  language 
in  order  to  express  thoughts  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  We  have  not  felt  that  free  love  might 
better  take  the  place  of  marriage.  We  find  the 
customs  and  morals  of  centuries  ago  are  an  accepted 
part  of  our  lives  of  to-day.  Why  do  we  need  to 
invent  new  arts  ? 

But,  to  return  to  our  discussion  of  the  period 
styles  in  interior  decoration,  the  exponents  of  the 
non-period  idea  point  out  that  all  our  ancestors  were 
not  dukes  and  duchesses,  living  in  great  villas  or 
proud  chateaux.  Quite  so.  Some  of  them  were 
simple  folk — even  peasants,  perhaps — but  they  did 
not  have  queer  fumed-oak  chairs,  made  of  slats  with 
panels  of  swirly  stained  glass  in  them.  They  were 
naturally  simple,  not  artificially  simple. 

Our  more  humble  ancestors  had  chests  and 
benches,  Windsor  chairs,  hutches  and  sturdy  gate- 
leg tables — and  these  are  the  furniture  forms  which 
are  now  being  made  for  the  unpretentious  cottage. 
They  are  forms  which  mean  something  to  us — and 
the  meaning  is  inherited,  not  invented. 

And  so,  on  the  three  counts  brought  against 
period  decoration,  we  find  that  we  have  a  ver\'  real 
right  to  the  historic  styles,  and  that  it  is  their 
misuse,  not  their  use  which  is  open  to  adverse 
criticism. 

The  decorator  must  exercise  his  keenest  judg- 
ment in  selecting  a  given  style  for  a  given  decora- 
tive problem,  and,  in  carrying  it  out,  he  must  be 
consistent  and  conscientious  in  both  letter  and  spirit. 
If  he  does  this,  he  shares  with  the  entire  civilized 
human  race  of  to-day  the  right  to  make  the  most  of 
the  arts  of  the  civilized  human  race  of  the  past. 


ANALYSIS  OF  WORKS  OF  ART 
(Continued  from  page  27]  ) 
emphasized.      In    short,    were    the    picture    signed 
Titian,   Raphael,   or   Vela.squez,   it   would   enjoy   a 
world-celebrity  now,  as  it  certainly  will  in  the  fu- 
ture, if  the  color  holds  out. 

And  to  think  that  Eastman  Johnson,  who  died 
in  1906,  is  already  almost  forgotten!  But  he  is  in 
good  company.  Velasquez  was  soon  and  utterly 
forgotten  after  his  death.  And,  as  it  took  two  hun- 
dred years  before  he  was  resurrected  and  appre- 
ciated, outside  of  his  own  land;  and,  as  Christ  said: 
"A  prophet  is  without  honor  nowhere  save  in  his 
own  country !",  it  may  take  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore America  will  awake  and  recognize  that,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  this  is  the  greatest  expressive-portrait 
so  far  painted  by  an  American. 


Sei.ttniber,    19IS 


Ttif.  art  \\0RLD  a\d  arts  &  DECORATION 


1.  Altmatt  Sc  OI0. 


The   Department  for   Interior  Decoration 

is  full}?   equipped   to  carry   out  tke 

RENOVATION    AND    DECORATION 

of 

TOWN  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS 

Orders    placed    now  will  secure    the    advantages 
of  present  prevailing  cost  of  labor  and  material 

Painting  Carpets  Upholstery  Rugs 

Curtains  Cabinet  Making  Household   Linens 


ilabtHDit  AurnitP-3Ftftl|  Aurnur.  5^nu  ^nrk 

®lttrtij-faurtl|  i'trrpt  Slurtit-fifth  i'trrrt 
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Selection 


5>^^  OT    all    which    the    Past 
I       m     has  bequeathed  us  mer- 
I      r      its    imitation    and    per- 
*  petuation.    By  selecting 

from  the  heritage  of  earlier  cen- 
turies only  the  finest  elements  of 
historic  design  and  the  worthiest 
furniture  styles  produced  during 
the  great  decorative  periods,  Mr. 
HutafT  has  been  able  to  make  of 
interior  decoration  a  fine  art,  and 
to  create  interiors  of  distinguished 
character  and  charm. 


Antique  Italian  Desk 


101  Pirk  Ave  at  '\Ci'^  St  . 'New^ork 
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"HEARTH  -  FIRE"    EQUIPMENT 

For  the  practical  and 
suitable. 

FURNISHING 
of  the 

FIREPLACE 
Appropriate  for  Gifts 
Catalog  free  on  request 
Your    Architect    Should 
Plan  Your  Building  Now 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 
4620  W.   12th  Street  CHICAGO 


Ancient  and  Modern 

PAUL  A.  THURNSYEN 

56!l  Firih  Avenue,  at  46lh  Street,  Third  Flo 


Lovers  of   Fine 

CHINA  anJ  GLASSWARE 

will  find  at  our   E^titlishratnt  the  Laret.t  and  Mo,t 
Compl.te  exhillt  of  Choice  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
and  CRYSTAL  to  he  found  anywhere. 
Inspection  invited 


Fifth  Ave.  and  30th  St. 


New  York 


THE  HOME  OF  ART  IN   BOSTON 

FOR  the  "History  of  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,"  published  in 
1913,  Miss  Winifred  E.  Howe,  its 
author,  added  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  Early  Institutions  of  Art  in  New 
York,  beginning  with  the  American 
Museum  "under  the  patronage  of  the 
Tammany  Society,"  established  in  1791, 
and  taking  up  in  turn  the  stories  of  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Apol- 
lo Association,  the  New  York  Gallery 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  several  of  lesser 
importance,  the  very  names  of  which, 
long  forgotten,  seemed  in  danger  of 
being  lost.  This  essay,  so  far  as  is 
known,  furnishes  the  only  complete 
work  on  the  institutions  of  this  kind, 
related  to  one  another  by  a  common 
aspiration,  which  have  come  into  being 
in  New  York. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Walter  K. 
Watkins,  recently  published  by  the  Bo^- 
tonian  Society  in  one  of  its  publica- 
tions (Vol.  II,  Second  Sec,  1917)  under 
the  title,  "The  New  England  Museum 
the  Home  of  Art  in  Boston,"  deals 
with  the  first  museum  in  that  city,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bostonian 
Society  is  here  reprinted  in  part  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  with  an  antiquarian  turn  of 
mind,  would  see  what  the  sister  city  was 
doing  when  our  own  pioneer  "museums" 
were  beginning  to  make  histon,'. 


To  a  citizen  of  the  town  of  1820  re- 
turning to  the  scenes  of  his  former  life 
via  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  exit,  or 
emerging  by  the  opposite  exit  into  Scol- 
lay  Square,  from  the  purgatory  of  a 
rush  hour,  it  would  be  an  unfamiliar 
locality.  Seeking  the  north  star  to  local- 
ize himself,  a  familiar  structure  greets 
him  in  the  building  between  Brattle 
street  and  Cornhill,  facing  Court  street. 
As  it  stands  to-day  so  it  stood  nearly  a 
century  ago  and  so  it  may  stand  for 
centuries  to  come.  It  is  true  its  head- 
gear is  slightly  changed  and  its  foot- 
wear is  altered  into  a  corner  grocery. 
A  capacious  pocket,  a  subway  entrance, 
also  appears  in  its  outfit.  Still  it  stands 
there  more  lasting  than  the  eternal  hills, 
for  have  its  walls  not  witnessed  the 
demolition  of  the  three  crests  of  Beacon 
Hill  which  gave  to  the  town  its  first 
name  of  Trimountain?  Daniel  Maude 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  school, 
the  first  in  the  land,  which  was  on  the 
site  of  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  saw 
a  far  different  view  when  he  gazed  to 
the  northward.  In  the  distance  across 
the  water  stood  that  most  ancient  forti- 
fied house  built  by  Maverick  in  1625,  at 
Winnisimmet.  Nearer  were  the  strag- 
gling houses  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  skirting  the  harbor  front.  In  the 
foreground  were  a  few  houses  and 
tan  vats,  as  the  area  between  Hanover, 
Court  and  Washington  street  was  early 
claimed  by  the  leather  dressers. 

On  the  path  skirting  the  base  of  Cot- 
ton Hill  were  a  few  houses,  less  than  a 
dozen,  on  the  way  between  what  is  now 
Hanover  and  Washington  streets,  the 
present  Court  street.  The  house  lots 
had  a  frontage  of  75  or  100  feet  and  a 
depth  of  150  to  200  feet.  They  were 
the  residences  of  well-to-do  tradesmen. 
One  of  these  was  Nathaniel  Williams 
who  was  in  Boston  as  early  as  1639,  and 
ten  years  later  had  sold  his  house,  just 
west  of  the  prison,  to  move  to  the  other 
side  of  Prison  Lane,  on  the  site  of  the 


In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


DodsoD 
Wren 
Houte  *> 
Built  of  Solid  Oak,  Cy- 
press shingles  and  cop- 
per coping. 
Price  $5.00. 
f.o.b.  Kankakee.  111. 


by  protecting  our 
song  birds  and 
furnishing  them 
with  a  safe  house 
in  which  to  raise 
their  young.  They 
are  a  real  asset 
aside  from  their 
beauty  and  song. 
They  protect  our 
crops  and  gardens 
from  insect  pests. 
D  O  D  S  O  N 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover.  Mr.  Dod- 
son  has  spent 
twenty-five  years 
in  learning  how  to 
build  houses  the 
birds  like.  "Bird  Lodge,"  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Kankakee  River,  is  thronged 
with  native  birds.  Wrens.  Bluebirds.  Mar- 
tins, each  must  have  a  special  style  house. 

Prices  range  from  51.50  to  $66.00. 
BIRD   BOOK   FREE.      In  it  Mr.  Dodson, 
President  of  the  American   Audubon  Asso- 
ciation, tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird    Lodge,"    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in    color   taken    from    "Nature    Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee.  111. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6.00  f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


This  is  the  results  when  sending  our 
Sure  Fire  Self  Collecting  Letters  to 
your  old  and  hard  accounts — Four  3- 
cent  stamps  brings  Trial  Outfit  and  Proof . 
Vaughan-Gill  Co.  27  Hom>Bldf.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


La  PLACE  Th'^p"^ 

Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 

Sheffeld  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 

242   Fifth  Ave.      11  East  48th  St. 

near  W.  28th  .St..  N.V.  nenr  fifth  Ave. 

1>.\NIEI,  AD.\MS,  R.    H.   KINGSBURY 


IMPORTANT  NEW  YORK  ART  FIRM  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  to  an  experienced  man 
acquainted  with  a  western  clientele  and  the 
field  of  art  outside  of  New  York.  Give 
full    particulars. 


Advertiser 
1457  BROADWAY 


toom  1011, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ckTEhrich  (Balleries 

^ainttnga  bt{  "(§[b  jQaatrrB" 

Beautiful   paintings  by  early   Masters 
can  be  purchased  at  very  mod- 
erate prices  when  merit  is 
desired  rather  than  a 
great    name. 

Further  Details  upon  Request 

707  Fifth  Avenne  at  55th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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American  Business     Attention! 


The  First   of  Every   Month 


will  be  observed  as 


Thrift    Stamp    Day 
In   The   U.    S.    A. 


The  first  Thrift  Stamp  Day  went  over  big!  It  proved  a 
tremendous  boost  for  Uncle  Sam's  Thrift  Stamps  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  campaign  and  for  American  busmess  in 
general.  As  a  result  of  the  great  success  of  the  first  Thrift 
Stamp  Day  it  has  been  decided  to  make  the  First  Day  of 
every  month  Thrift  Stamp  Day  in  the  U.  S.  A.! 


This  means  that  every  branch  of 
American  business  lias  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  make  the  first  of  every 
month  a  red  letter  business  day 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  a  Victory 
day  for  the  U.  S.  Government  by  dis- 
posing of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  Thrift  Stamps  and 
War  Savings  Stamps! 

So  get  busy  at  once  in  preparation 
for  these  red  letter  business  days — 
these  monthly  Thift  Stamp  Days ! 
Manufacturers,  jobbers,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  get  together  and  plan  for 
special    Thrift    Stamp    Day    sales,    un- 


usual values  in  every  line  of  mer- 
chandise and  commodity.  It's  up  to 
you  to  help  the  Government  and  help 
yourselves  at  the  same  time. 

Profit  by  your  experience  of  the 
first  Thift  Stamp  Day  to  make  the 
succeeding  Thrift  Stamp  Days  still 
more  of  a  success!  Redouble  your 
former  eflforts  and  you'll  double  the 
results !  If  any  of  you  should  still  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  working  plan  for 
Thrift  Stamp  Day,  write  for  this  plan 
today  without  fail.  Address  W.  Ward 
Smith,  National  War  Savings  Com- 
mittee, 51  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
City. 


WS.S. 

'wa.iumoasaurf 

utuzsnr  ths 
ONITEI>  STATES 
OOVEKNMENT 


National  War  Savings  Committee 

SKChambers  Street,  New  York  City 


WS.S. 

VOKUVINGSSIAilP* 
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Koyal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

Every  piece  hand' painted 
under  ihe  glaze  by  an  ariist  in 
our  own  studio  in  Copenhagen 
and  bears  the  Royal  Trade- 
Mark,  Our  tableware  has 
been  in  highly-prized  posses- 
sion  of  the  most  particular 
people  throughout  the  ^vorld 
for    more    than    150    years 

563    FIFTH    AVENUE 

New   York  City,  N.  Y. 

<.-!(  4'th  Street) 


NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

ere  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed 

Mailing  Lists.     It   also   contains  vital  Eug- 

gestions  how  to  advertise  and  sell  profitably 

by  mail.     Counts  and  prices  given  on  6000 

ditleient  national  Lists,  covering  all  classes; 

lor  instance.  Farmers,  Noodle  M(rs.,  Hard. 

ware  Dlrs.,  Zinc  Mines,  etc.     This  vc'.u- 

II    abU  Refernce  Book  free.    Write  for  it.   '. 

II  Strengthen YourAdvertisingLiterature 

Ift  Our  Advertising  Counsel  andSalcs  PromotioD  j 

■■    Service  will  improve  your  plan  ani? 

MK  insuring  maximum  profits.  Submi 
[■A  plans  or  literature  for  preliminary 
iBm.      vsis  and  ouotalion.no  oblicatio 


Ross-Gouldf 

i.lS'i'S     S-r.  Louis 


CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.A.HALL,    119   Beach  Street      ■ 


BOSTON 


flTRARTRER  OF  - 

•'Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  boy- 
proof  than  anv  other  equallv  fine  cabinet-wood." 
AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.    Addr.  14(j:;,  14  Main  St.,  Memrhis,  Tenn. 


Beautify  Furniture 

ProteclFloorsandFloorCov. 

Glass  Onward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  CTstora.      If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you. 

ONWARD  MFG. CO. 

Menasha.  Wis.  Kitchener.  Ont. 


Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium. 

Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heat  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  >vith 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price$1.00.  Trial  size  20c. 
Your  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 
IVrite  for  Full  Particulars 

E.  E.  Keller,      Box  aso,  station  B.      Cleveland,  Ohio 


Museum  building  in  which  \vc  are  inter- 
ested. 

*         *         * 

[A  descendant  of  this  Nathaniel  Wil- 
liams, Mary,]  married  30  July,  1730, 
John  Smibert,  a  young  Scotchman,  and 
was  dowered  with  £400  and  went  to  re- 
side in  the  west  half   of   the  Williams' 


The  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  ihe  Boston  Gazette  for  21  October, 
1  7.M : 

"JOHN   SMIBERT,   PAINTER, 

"Sells  all  sorts  of  Colours,  dry  or 
ground,  with  oyls,  and  Brushes,  Fans  of 
several  sorts,  the  best  Mezotinto,  Italian, 
French,  Dutch  and  English  Prints  in 
Frames  and  Glasses  or  without,  by 
Wholesale  or  Retail  at  Reasonable 
Rates,  at  his  House  in  Queen  Street,  be- 
tween the  Town  House  and  the  Orange 
Tree,  Bostoti." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  of  Charles 
Willson  Peale,  writing  of  his  visit  to 
Boston  in  176.^,  is  as  follows: 

"Becoming  a  little  acquainted  with  the 
owner  of  the  shop,  he  told  me  that  a 
relation  of  his  had  been  a  painter,  and 
he  said  he  would  give  mc  a  feast ;  lead- 
ing me  upstairs,  introduced  me  into  a 
painter's  room,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  pictures  unfinished  and  some 
groups  of  figures,  he  had  begun  a  piece, 
several  of  the  heads  painted,  of  ancient 
philosophers,  these  were  the  last  works 
of  Smyberl.  He  had  been  in  Italy  and 
spent  a  fortune  in  traveling  to  gain 
knowledge  in  the  art.  It  was  at  this 
shop  I  heard  of  Mr.  Copley,  and  taking 
directions,  I  went  and  introdticed  myself 
to  him,  as  a  person  just  beginning  to 
paint  portraits,  he  received  me  verj-  po- 
litely. I  found  in  his  room  a  consider- 
alile  number  of  portraits,  many  of  them 
highly  finished ;  he  lent  me  a  head  done, 
representing  by  candle  light,  which  I 
copied." 

[During  the  Revoltition  the  widow  of 
Williain  SheaiTe  of  Boston  with  several 
charming  daughters  took  the  Smibert 
house  as  a  tenant.]  These  daughters 
were  an  attraction  no  doubt  to  a  young 
Yankee  officer,  John  Trumbull,  but  there 
were  also  in  the  house  other  attractions 
— the  pictures  painted  by  Smibert  and 
Copley.  Thus  influenced  he  hired,  in 
1777-8,  Smibcrt's  studio,  and  while  there 
formed  a  club  which  met,  and  over  a 
cup  of  tea,  discussed  literature,  art, 
politics  and  the  war.  Here  he  painted 
the  portraits  of  Royal  Tyler,  Thomas 
Dawes  and  two  of  Mrs.  SheafFe's  daugh- 
ters ;  also  Franklin  with  a  fur  cap,  after 
a  French  print ;  W  ashington,  from 
Peak's  portrait  and  from  memory; 
Hancock  and  others. 


.^mong  the  iinprovcmcnts  planned  lor 
the  town,  early  in  the  19th  century,  was 
a  scheme  to  extend  Tremont  street  to 
Cornhill,  now  W'ashington  street.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  school- 
house,  which  had  stood  for  a  century 
in  what  is  now  Scollay  square,  and  the 
purchase  of  houses  and  lands  between 
Court  Street  and  Market  square,  now 
Faneuil  Hall  square.  This  included  the 
territory-  which  takes  in  the  present 
Cornhill  and  Brattle  streets  with  the 
land  between. 

{Continued  on  page  302) 
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POSTERS 


A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
POSTER  DESIGN  IN 
CONTINENTAL  EUROPE, 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA 


By  CHARLES   MATLACK  PRICE 

(Chainnau.  Board  of  Judges,  Ship  Poster  Competition,  One   of  the   Judges   of   the    W.   S.   S.   Poster   Competitions- 
Newark  Pri::e  Poster  Competition,  etc.,  etc.) 

The  first  definite  American  treatise  on  poster  design  and  the  most  vaUiable  contribution  of  recent  years  to  the 
literature  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  Of  particular  importance  at  this  time  when  artists  everywhere  are  devoting  their 
best  thought  to  the  creation  of  war-winning  posters.  The  book  should  be  in  every  library  and  school  and  in  the 
hands  of  artists  and  students  who  aim  to  master  the  fundamentals  of  poster  design. 

Illustrated  with  42  full-page  Poster  Reproductions  in  Colors  and  120  in  Monotone 
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-V   -^    well    that   a   serious   c 
should    at    last    be    accessible 
work  in  or  to  judge  of  poste 
value    to    artists,    editors    and    ^..^. 
exposition  of  all  that  is  best  in  post 


mful  of  suggestion.  .  .  . 
id  authoritative  treatise, 
vho  are  called  upon  to 
Aside  from  its  practical 
.tising  fraternity,  in  its 
design  as  applied  to  adver 


xhibition     of    poster 


"A  veritable  international 
lume."  School  Arts  Magac 
Occupies  a  place  quite  by  itself  among  treatises  on  the 
It  developes  the  underlying  principles  in- 
th    the    greatest    clearness."       The 


minor   fine   arts, 

volved    in    poster    design 


of  the  finest  publications  of  the 


Studio 

"It    is    our    chief    source    for    direction    in 
course."      Art    Director,    Fairmount    College, 


poster    design 


POPULAR    EDITION f?^  Page^-  ^Mx  10/,inches,_substantially  bound  in  blu= 

$6.50  net,  postage  extra   (weight  packed  for   shipping  fiv 


:Ioth.     Illustrations 
'.  pounds). 


hand  mounted.    Pr 


DE    LUXE    EDITION -^  few  copies  remain  of  the  original  edition,  limited  to  250  numbered  copies,  handsomely  bound  in 

the  .„i,h„r.      Prized  by  collectors  of  fine'bookr'f'rict  $2^5"oo'' neT  '""''"   °"   '""^'   '""^    "^"^   """    """''   '"<»   ''="'"=■      ^i^ned   by 

GEORGE  W.  BRICKA,  Publisher,  114-120  East  28th  St.,  New  York 
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Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED    ticking    is   a    sieve-like    fabric,   which 
allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding—wash easily— dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 

Made  in  all  sizes 

Look  for  the   trade-mark  sewed   on   every  Pad. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRArX  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 

In  Gold  and  Silver 


Write  for  Catalog 


HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,   N.  J. 
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Touchstone 
Jirt  Galleries 

AIM     TO    BRING    THE    NEW    YORK 
PURLIC  TO  OUT-OF-TOWN   ARTISTS 

1  HE  North  Room  of  The  Touchstone 
Galleries,  with  light  and  service,  rents 
for  $30.00  for  two  weeks.    The  South 
Gallery,  which  has  nearly  40%  more 
exhibiting  space,  rents,  with  light  and 
service,  $40.00  for  two  weeks.    Either 
group    or    single    exhibitions    can    be 
arranged  for. 

Overhead    reflectors    are    used    to    secure 
perfect    light    for    Etchings,    Lithographs, 
Wash    Drawings,    Pen-and-ink  and   Pencil 
Sketches,  the  finer  development  of   Photo- 
tjraphs,    Architectural    Drawings,    Interior 
Decoration,  and  the  Crafts. 

THE    CHEAPEST    BE.\UTIFUL 
C.MXERIES     IN     NEW     YORK 

Wrile  to-day  for  Reservations — Address 

Touchstone    Galleries 

118. I20  East  SOth  St.             Meiv  York 

A   PLAYWRIGHT'S   HOME  IN   OLD 
CHELSEA 

{Continued  from  page  292) 

Against  this  sympathetic  background  Mr.  Hurl- 
but  gathered  his  treasures  picked  up  to  satisfy  his 
hobby  for  collecting.  Among  the  rarities  with 
which  his  drawing  room  is  furnished  is  a  Carolean 
bed  suggestive  of  Flemish  influence;  a  set  of  fine 
old  English  walnut  chairs,  high  backed  and  dis- 
tinctive of  their  origin;  several  Chippendale  chairs 
of  graceful  design,  oil  paintings  and  ivory  minia- 
tures, Memling  portraits  and  silhouettes  of  the 
owner's  forebears. 

Only  candle  lighting  is  used,  brass  sconces  of 
triple  lights  being  placed  against  the  paneling  at  a 
convenient  height.  A  particularly  happy  decora- 
tive treatment  is  an  old  oil  portrait  of  Mr.  Hurl- 
but's  mother  which  is  inserted  in  the  paneling  of 
the  over  mantel.  It  is  one  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  oil  portraits,  the  work  of  his  grandfather. 

About  the  gate-legged  table  in  the  dining  room, 
opening  off,  the  playwright's  friends  and  members 
of  the  Chelsea  Colony  who  make  his  home  a  ren- 
dezvous, love  to  gather.  A  fair  runner  of  Spanish 
linen,  elaborately  embroidered,  covers  the  board. 
Silver  candlesticks  and  a  fruit  dish  of  Spanish 
pottery  decorate  it  during  the  daj'. 

Against  the  wall,  a  rare  serving  table  of  Ja- 
cobean design  with  geometrical  paneled  drawers 
and  applied  ornaments  indicating  its  Flemish  trend, 
holds  rare  old  silver.  There  is  a  communion  ser- 
vice of  great  antiquity,  presented  among  the  other 
pieces  to  Mr.  Hurlbut's  grandfather,  William 
Hurlbut,  at  the  expiration  of  his  diplomatic  ser- 
vice  as   L'nited   States    Minister   to   Peru. 

Equally  in  keeping  with  the  Georgian  atmosphere 
is  the  owner's  bedroom  on  the  floor  above  where 
an  imposing  four  poster  of  Sheraton  type  with 
reeded  posts,  is  hung  with  old  English  chintz,  the 
same  fabric  forming  the  draperies.  Like  the  bed, 
the  furniture  is  mahogany,  as  is  also  that  in  the 
front  room  used  by  Mr.  Hurlbut  as  a  study.  It 
is  here  he  writes  his  plays. 

No  detail,  however  slight,  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  playwright  in  evolving  this  charming  picture 
of  old  English  days.  The  cheerful  wood  fires, 
burning  in  all  the  grates  with  the  added  soft  ra- 
diance of  candle  light,  the  only  illumination, 
serves  to  emphasize  the  contrast  between  the  days 
when   Chelsea   was  young  and  now. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  fitted  his  picture  to  the  old 
environment  and  in  its  faithfulness  to  type,  lies 
its  charm.  It  follows  the  fashions  of  other  days, 
but  it  also  marks  the  Renaissance  of  Chelsea  Vil- 
lage as  a  residential  center  for  clever  folk  who 
'"want  things  different". 
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DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil  Colors  in   Tubes 


Are  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments — thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  purest  oil — 
single  and  double  size  tubes.  Used 
and  endorsed   by  leading  artists. 


At  the  request  of  a  number 
of  prominent  artists  we  are 
now  putting  up  a  line  of 
Devoe  Artists'  Oil  Colors 
in    studio    size    tubes. 


Canvas,   Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 
ESTABLISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 


AMERICAN  ART  NEWS 

AMERICA'S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  ART  NEWS  CO..  Inc. 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  seventeenth  year  of 
successful  publication,  and  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  deal- 
ers' and  collectors'  authority  on 
American  art  matters  in  both 
the    United  States  and  Europe. 

All  important  picture,  print  and 
book  sales  in  both  Europe  and 
United  States  duly  recorded, 
with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement 
of  same  in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris  and  London 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 
PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $?.00  A  YEAR— 37   ISSUES 

Caasda.  t3.35 :  Foreien  Counlrieg.  $3.75 
(Weekly  from   Oct.  15  lo  June  I — Monthly    during  Ihe   .umnipr) 


Special     Attention     Given     to     Orders    from     Art     Schools.     Acadcn 
and     Convents.       Discounts    on    all    School    Orders. 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall.  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie. 
Architecture — Everett  V.  Meeks, 
Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley 
Porter.  Composition,  Perspective 
— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is 
awarded  for  advanced  work  of 
distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Idress  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  SecreUir 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABU  GLUE.  nC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 
AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  younelf  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
■mcDing  ink*  and  adlieiivei 
and  adopt  the  HigfiM  laki 
aad  AAcnTM.  Tliey  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  00 
•weet.  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealers  Generally 


Cbat.  M.  Higgint&Co.,  Mfrs 

271  Niatk  StTMt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY" 
FAVDR=RUHL6'C2  47-W23ST.  NEWTORKN.Y 

And  425  S.  Wabaik  Ave..  Chiugo 


IF    YOU    WISH    TO     STUDY    ART 

and  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  best  school  for  your 
requirements;  the  location  of  schools  nearest  your 
home;  the  tuition  of  any  school,  etc.,  or  any  other 
question,    write    to     School    Inforination    Bureau 

ART  \\-ORLD  .\XD  ARTS  &  DECORATION 

470  Fourth  Avenue                            New  York  City 

{Coiiliniicd  from  page  298) 
The  Smibert  estate  was  acquired.  It 
came  between  the  two  streets  and  lost  a 
few  feet  of  its  frontage  of  80  feet.  Two 
brick  stores  were  built  on  the  Cornhill 
corner,  facing  on  Court  street  with  a 
frontage  of  54  feet.  On  the  Brattle 
street  corner  was  another  smaller  brick 
store  of  22  feet  front  on  Court  street 
and  32  feet  on  Brattle — with  a  privilege 
of  a  passage  to  the  chambers  of  the 
brick  store  in  the  rear,  which  ran 
through  from  Cornhill  to  Brattle  street. 

*  *         * 

A  tenant  for  the  buildings  was  found 
in  the  person  of  "Daddy  Greenwood" 
as  he  came  to  be  familiarly  called  by 
the  Boston  ptiblic.  July  22,  1815,  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  Columbian  Centinel  the 
exhibition  of  the  "Dying  Hercules,"  a 
life-size  painting,  8  by  6^  feet,  by 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  telegraph,  exhibited  in  May,  1813,  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  London.  It  had 
previously  been  modeled  in  clay  by 
Morse.  It  was  exhibited  "at  Green- 
wood's Painting  Room  1  Tremont 
Street  next  to  the  Loan  Office  between 
8  and  5." 

The  Columbian  Museum,  started  on 
State  street  in  1791,  had  experienced  a 
varied  existence  in  different  locations. 
It  was  in  1817  carried  on  by  William 
Massey  Stroud  Doyle.  In  1812  the  New- 
York  Museum  was  started  in  Boylston 
Hall  over  Boylston  Market.  It  was  run 
by  Edward  Savage,  who  had  painted  a 
portrait  of  Washington.  These  were  all 
in  the  field  when  Greenwood  hired  the 
buildings  on  Court  street  and  opened 
the  New  England  Museum  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4,  1818. 

*  *         * 

[This]  must  have  been  a  success  as  it 
soon  absorbed  the  New  York  Museum. 
April  11,  1821,  the  Columbian  Museum, 
which  had  been  run  by  John  Mix  on  the 
east  side  of  Olive  street  and  fronting 
Court  street,  in  New  Haven,  was  sold 
at  auction  by  the  administrator  of  Mr. 
Mix's  estate.  It  consisted  of  wax  fig- 
ures as  large  as  life,  paintings,  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  serpents,  and  reptiles,  In- 
dian and  Chinese  curiosities  and  20,000 
different  species  of  insects  preserved 
and  enclosed  in  glass  cases.  There  were 
also  three  fine  organs.  In  1804  the  Old 
Boston  Museum  on  North  street  had 
been  established  by  Philip  Woods. 
These  came  into  the  hands  of  Green- 
wood in  1822  and  became  part  of  the 
New  England  Museum.  In  1825  the 
Columbian  Museum  was  absorbed.  The 
collections  of  the  Linnean  Society  housed 
over  the  Boylston  Market  were  also  pur- 
chased and  the  New  England  Museum 
and  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  was  at  its  best. 
It  consisted  of  eleven  spacious  halls  and 
apartments  in  the  buildings  on  Court 
street  ever  the  store  on  Cornhill. 

The  entrance  was  at  76  Court  street. 
Stores  occupied  the  lower  floor,  and  the 
stairway  led  upstairs  to  a  long  lobby, 
thirty-six  feet  long,  now  a  dining-room. 
This  held  40  cases  of  stuffed  birds.  In 
a  middle  chamber  about  3,000  reptiles 
preserved  in  spirits  cheered  the  spirits 
of  the  visitors;  in  cases  on  the  sides  of 
ihc  room  were  minerals.  In  a  recess  in 
a  passage  was  a  great  organ,  at  the  other 
end  the  pondromcter,  for  w'eighing;  by 
sitting  in  a  chair  the  arm  of  a  lady 
would  point  to  the  weight.  The  lower 
hall,  in  the  building,  running  from  Corn- 
hill to  Brattle  street,  was  70  by  36  and 
14  feet  high.    In  the  center  was  a  stuffed 
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elephant.  Horatio,  and  the  "\'arnpyre 
of  the  Ocean,"  a  nondescript,  weight  5 
tons.  The  south  side  of  the  hall  was 
covered  with  large  historical  paintings, 
portraits  of  distinguished  individuals, 
and  other  pictures.  On  the  north  side 
were  cases  filled  with  wax  figures,  and 
over  them  a  range  of  portraits.  I,'i  front 
of  the  w'ax  figures  stood  29  small  figures 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  their  wives. 
.\t  the  ends  of  the  hall  were  various 
pictures,  including  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Emperor  .A.lexandcr  of  Russia  and 
his  empress,  painted  in  St.  Petersburg. 
In  this  hall  was  also  the  "Musical  An- 
droides,"  mechanical  panorama,  musical 
clock,  stone  sarcophagus,  mirrors,  etc. 
In  a  Marine  Room  on  this  floor  were  a 
variety  of  fishes  and  monsters  from  the 
sea  and  curiosities.  There  was  also  in 
this  room  a  camel,  buffalo,  mooze,  while 
bear  and  serpents,  all  stuffed.  The  Cos- 
morama  Room  had  alcoves  of  cases  con- 
taining Indian  and  Asiatic  curiosities, 
also  a  Cosmorama  exhibiting  views  of 
cities.  Constantinople,  etc.  The  insect 
and  shell  room  contained  4,000  insects  in 
cases.  On  one  side  was  a  group  of  wax 
figures  of  Indian  chiefs  with  their  wea- 
pons and  utensils.  A  gallery  aroimd  this 
room  had  its  front  covered  with  por- 
traits and  pictures. 

The  Upper  Hall  was  the  size  of  the 
lower.  On  its  north  side  for  the  whole 
length  were  cases  of  birds.  On  the 
south  side  were  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
In  the  center  of  the  hall  were  cases  of 
minerals,  a  marble  statue  of  Venus  by 
Canova,  and  various  other  full-length 
statues.  A  row  of  portraits  went  quite 
around  the  room.  At  the  east  was  a 
stage.  A  great  Asiatic  lion  was  shown 
in  front.  "A  Grand  Military  Androides" 
performed  in  this  hall.  Side  rooms  were 
all  filled  with  interesting  articles.  In  an 
upper  room  were  wax  figures,  two  sides 
of  the  rooin  having  hi.storical  groups  of 
wax  figures.  There  were  also  more  cases 
of  birds  and  curiosities,  among  them  a 
mermaid.  -\  monkej-  room  had  two 
ourang-outangs,  Asia  bear,  opossum,  a 
collection  of  birds  from  France,  wild 
ducks,  etc.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
was  a  great  leviathan  turtle  weighing 
eight  hundred  weight.  The  Shakespeare 
room  contained  a  number  of  elegant 
prints  in  frames  of  Shakespeare  sub- 
jects, and  many  fine  historical  prints, 
and  last  and  not  the  least  in  size  was  the 
large  painting  of  the  "Roman  Daughter 
in  Prison,"  by  Rembrandt  Peale,  which 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  later 
days.— (Bulli'iin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.) 


SUJMMER    ART     CLAS 


Satinover  Galleries 


Importers  of 


Selected  Old  Masters 

3  West  56lh  Street       NEW   YORK 


After  the  War,  Wtiat  ---In  Art 

Preparation  for  the  Art  Tracles  is  Essential 
to  Economic  and  Ethical  National  Efficiency 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres.  SUMMER  SESSION,  JULY  6 

Specially  arranged  industrial  art  courses.  Interior  Decoration,  Poster 
Advertising,  Costume  Design,  Illustration,  Textile  Design  and  other 
industrial  art  subjects.      Life  Drawing  and  Painting. 


Circulars,  March  1st. 


S.  F.  BISSELL,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^^c^hITo^l'^I"  ART  AND  DESIGN 

W«t  Lake  Park  Ell.  ind  lie.  1887 

Drawing,  Painting,  Illustration,  Out-door 

Sketching,  Poster  and  Cartooning 

L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 
For  Prospectus  address  M.   BAIN,  Sec. 


5rUBr'""-0  ART  SCII^l- f ACITiCCOAS] 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS  AUG.  S 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

The  Oldest  Art  School  in  America 
SUMMER     SCHOOL 

CHESTER  SPRINGS 

Cheitcr  County.  Pa. 
Open-air  inslruclion.  High  rolling  land.  Beauti- 
ful and  Historic  Scenery.  Tennis  Courts.  Croquet 
ground!,  etc.  Board  (including  tuition)  $7.50  per 
week,  and  upwards.  OPEN  NOW.  No  student 
will  be  accepted  for  a  stay  o(  less  than  one  week. 
Reference  if  requested  will  be  given  by  applicants. 
~     '  ■  "  "      arate    Dormitory  build- 


for  I 


and  womei 
Send  /o 


D.  ROY  MILLER,  Resident  Manager 
Cheater  Springs  Chester  County,  Pa. 


Washington     University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give 
instruction  in  Drawing, 
Ceramic-Decoration,  Pot- 
tery, Painting,  Applied 
Arts,  Composition,  Mod- 
cling,  Bookbinding,  Crafts 
Illustration.  Interior  dec- 
oration. 

For  full  information  and 
free     illustrated     handbook 

apply    to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.   Director 
45th  year.     Next  term  opens  September  23.  1918 
Skioker    Road    and    LiBdell    Boulevard.    St.    Louis.    Mc 


HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE 

on  your  art  school  tuition.  We  have  a  plan  for  securing  art 
school  "scholarships"  which  will  interest  an}?  student  finding 
it  necessary  to  save  part  of  the  cost  of  art  study.       Address 

'A.  C.  G."  Room  qo4,  470  4tK  Avenue,  NIew  York  Cit]? 


Rembrandt 
C  o I o  r^ 


M.\DE  IN  HOLLAND 


Pure-Brilliant-Permanent 

TALENS  &  SON,  Apeldoorn,  Holland 

American  Office,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
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/  Am  Public  Opinion  1 

ALL  men  fear  me !  I  declare 
that  Uncle  Sam  shall  not  ;j'i 
to  his  knees  to  beg  you  to  buy 
his  bonds.  That  is  no  position  for 
a  fighting  man.  But  if  you  have  tht- 
money  to  buy  and  do  not  buy,  I  will 
make  this  Ko  Man's  Land  for  you ! 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  an  alle- 
giance expressed  in  mere  words. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  mad 
cheers  as  our  boys  march  away  to 
whatever  fate  may  have  in  store  for 
them. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  the  warmth 
of  the  tears  you  shed  over  the  lists 
of  the  dead  and  the  injured  that  come 
to  us  from  time  to  time. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  un- 
covered head  and  solemn  mien  as  our 
maimed  in  battle  return  to  our  shores 
for  loving  care. 

But,  as  wise  as  I  am  just,  I  will 
judge  you  by  the  material  aid  you 
give  to  the  fighting  men  who  are  fac- 
ing death  that  you  may  live  and 
move  and  have  your  being  in  a  world 
made  safe. 

I  warn  you — don't  talk  patriotism 
over  here  unless  your  money  is  talk- 
ing victory  Over  There. 

I  am  public  opinion!  As  I  judge, 
all  men  stand  or  fall ! 


Buy  U.  S.  Gov't  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 


Contributed  through  I)i' 
AdvertisinS 


United  States  Gov't  Comm.  on  Publi 
Information 
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of  Parts 

27  rue  de  Berri 

For  many   ))ears   the   House  of   Demotte   Kas 
occupied  a  unique  field  in  Paris,  specializing  in 

FRENCH  ART  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 


^'i'^ii^'-' 


We  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  tke  American  BrancK  at  8  East 
57tK  Street,  wKere  a  Private  Collection 
of  tKe  finest  Masterpieces,  brought  from 
Paris    owing    to    tKe   War,   is   on    view 


SCULPTURES 

TAPESTRIES 

FURNITURE 


STATUARY 
PAINTINGS 
RARE  FABRICS 


The  interest  now  being  taken  by  Americans  in  French  Gothic 
art  is  particularly  fitting,  because  the  noble  appeal  and 
humanity  of  this  art  typifies  France  and  her  beautiful  cathedrals 
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CHARLES  of  LONDON 


718  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 


Fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 


NEW  YORK 


OBJECTS  OF  ART 

ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

OLD   ENGLISH   INTERIORS 

TAPESTRIES 


27  -  29    Brook   Street.   W. 


Ir^'TERIOR    OECOaa.ATIOXS 


Uxitsi'E  Decoirative  .Articles 

SflTAlBlLE     IPOIR     A.\.\.     HXTERIORS 
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Invented  hv 
F.  \\\  Ruckstuhl.  Sculptor,  New  York 

A  National  Peace  Monument 
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EDITORIAL 

A  NATIONAL  PEACE  MONUMENT 
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■ASHINGTON    said:    "In   time   of   peace 
prepare  for  war!"     It  is  wise  for  Amer- 
ica to  say:  "In  time  of  war  prepare  for 
peace !" 

Peace  talk  never  seemed  quite  so  stupid  as  now. 
It  would  be  criminal  for  America  to  listen  to  the 
fatuous  babbling  of  the  "]iacitists"  for  a  "peace 
b\'  understanding"  in  face  of  the  cunning  "peace 
dri\e"  that  will  soon  be  launched  by  the  Prussians. 

Civilization  means — the  progressive  departure  of 
mankind  from  its  animal  condition,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble toward  a  spiritual  state,  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  jierfection  of  the  race.  iVnd, 
Nature's  aim  being — Variety  in  ITnity,  she  has  de- 
creed that  this  progress  shall  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  iiidk'idiial,  so  as  to  develop  as  many  and  as 
original  and  fine  types  of  individuals  as  possible — 
in  a  social  structure  of  order  and  stability.  There- 
fore, progress  in  civilization  demands  that  mankind 
adopt  the  proposition  that — the  State  is  not  an  end 
In  itself  to  which  the  individual  must  be  sacrificed, 
as  the  vicious  Prussian  junkers  preach,  but  is — a 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  progress  and 
ha[)piness  of  the  individuals  of  the  race ;  and  that 
the  state  is  a  tool,  to  be  improved,  as  needed,  to 
accelerate  .social  progress.  The  Prussians  have 
reversed  this  natural  and  God-ordained  order  and 
•are,  with  ruthless  wolfishness,  trying  to  establish 
their  unnatural  system. 

Hence,  all  talk  of  "peace  by  understanding"  with 
the  treacherous  Huns — a  la  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
his  followers  —  is  incomprehensible.  Therefore, 
those  who  would  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy," by  destroying  the  Prussian  autocracy  and 
its  insane  political  philosophy,  must  be  eternally 
vigilant  against  its  cryptic,  foxy  and  premature 
peace  drive  "by  understanding,"  which  it  will  sure- 
ly make  as  soon  as  it  feels  it  cannot  win  this  war ; 
this  in  order  to  save  as  much  of  its  power  and  pelf 
as  possible — by  appealing  to  the  natural  soft-heart- 
edness  and  sympathy  of  the  American  people — a 
pity  its  diabolic  military  minions  treated  with  re- 
volting scorn  while  engaged  in  crucifying  Belgium, 
.Serbia  and  Northern  France,  and  while  destroying 
the  men,  women  and  children  on  the  Lusitania! 
There  will  be  danger  in  all  peace  talk  of  any  de- 
scription before  we  have  driven  the  Huns  across 
the  Rhine  and  made  them  sue  for  peace! 

lUit,  let  us  not  mistake.  A  sviccessful  propaganda 
for  a  "Just  ]ieace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men,"  and  on  an  enduring  basis  is  the  most  noble 
of  all  propagandas,  since  it  alone  makes  all  other 
propaganda  worth  'while.  \\'e  shall,  therefore,  "do 
our  bit"  in  this  war  by  making  a  ]iroper  sort  of 
peace  propaganda. 


SINCE  it  is  now  admitted  by  some  honest  men 
of  Germany  and  Austria  that  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  and  Hapsburgers  started  this  war — for 
the  purpose  of  dominating  and  robbing  Europe,  and 
then  the  world,  in  order  to  force  mankind  to  pay 
tribute  into  their  greedy  maw,  and  that  they  have 
been,  under  a  satanic  mask,  preparing  for  this  war 
during  forty  years,  there  is  now  but  one  peace 
possible  for  any  man  who  loves  liberty  for  every 
man  on  earth,  and  that  is — a  peace  that  will  make 
impossible  another  Hun  assault  on  mankind. 
The  problem  of  deciding  what  to  do  is  simple — the 
task  of  enforcing  the  decision  comi)lex.  What 
should  be  done  is  this: 

First:  Liberate  every  iieople.  however  small,  on 
the  basis  of  its  nationality,  and  return  every  portion 
of  the  land  of  every  people  and  its  population 
separated  since  1750  from  its  parent  country,  such 
as  Schleswig-Holstein,  .\lsace-Lorraine,  Poland, 
Bosnia,  etc. 

Second :  ( iuarantee  its  independence  to  every 
people — within  the  boundaries  of  the  piece  of  land 
ui)on  which  the  majority  of  the  people  speak  a  cer- 
tain language — language  being  a  test  of  nationality. 

Third:  Guarantee  to  every  people  a  free  access  to 
the  sea.     This  will  bring  peace  on  earth. 


H 


OW  can  we  carry  out  this  policy? 

First:  The  Entente  Allies  should  at 
(jnce  form  themselves  into  a  permanent 
League  of  Nations,  since  they  are  now  acting  as 
such  and  will  more  and  more  collaborate  as  the 
war  progresses. 

.Second:  Defeat  decisively  the  armies  of  the  Cen- 
tral Empires — Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  and  destroy  and  punish  all  four 
despotic  governments  who  now  use  their  peoples 
as  mere  dice  and  a  club  to  play  their  game  of 
domination. 

Third:  Dismember  .\ustria-Hungary,  making 
every  peo]ile  under  its  despotism  free.  Make 
Bohemia,  Slovackia  and  Moravia  into  a  Czecho- 
Slovack  Republic;  Hungary  into  a  Republic;  the 
Jugo-Slavs  into  a  RepuUic;  let  Albania  vote  to  join 
either  Greece  or  Italy  or  the  new  Jugo-Slavic  Re- 
public ;  then  make  the  Germans  of  Austria  into  a 
Republic.  This  would  end  forever  the  trouble  in 
the  Balkans  and  the  Machiavellian  crimes  com- 
mitted there  by  the   Hapsburg  gang. 

Fourth :  Break  up  the  German  Empire  into  its 
constituents  as  it  was  before  1870  and  make  it  into 
a  series  of  independent  states.  This  would  reduce 
Prussia  to  her  proper  position  prior  to   1870  and 
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free  the  rest  of  the  Germans   who  secretly  hated 
and  feared  the  Prussians  in  1870. 

Fifth:  European  Turkey  should  be  made  into 
the  Byzantine  Republic  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
League  of  Nations ;  the  Turkish  robber-aristocracy 
to  be  exiled  to  Turkistan,  whence  they  came,  before 
becoming  the  scourge  of  the  West,  and  the  present 
"Young  Turk"  leaders  punished  for  their  crimes. 
Constantinople  should  be  made  an  international 
Free  City,  under  the  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardenelles  made 
forever  free  and  international ;  all  the  East-Medi- 
terranean islands  to  go  to  Greece ;  Palestine  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  Jews ;  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to 
be  made  into  the  Ionian  Republic,  and  Arabia  into 
the  Arabian  Republic,  both  also  under  the  aegis 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Eg}'pt,  Tripoli,  Algiers 
and  Morocco  to  remain  as  they  are,  under  the  de- 
veloping suzerainty  of  the  nations  which  are  now 
lifting  them  to  a  higher  civilization  and  future  inde- 
pendent statehood ;  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  to 
be  free.  Thus  would  end  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a 
curse  for  500  years. 

Sixth :  All  Roumania  to  be  made  into  a  Republic 
and  take  in  all  tlie  Roumanian-speaking  people  in 
Transylvania,  etc.,  under  one  nation. 

Seventh:  Poland  to  be  reconstituted,  as  it  was 
before  being  dismembered,  and  made  into  a  Re- 
public with  ports  on  the  Baltic. 

Eighth :  Russia  to  be  split  up  into  Republics — 
according  to  the  languages  spoken  by  the  peoples 
of  the  different  sections.  The  Lithuanians,  being 
a  radically  different  people  from  the  Moscovites, 
should  be  independent ;  likewise  the  Esthonians, 
Finns,  L'krainians,  etc.  —  each  Republic  to  have 
access  to  the  sea  forever,  either  by  river  or  rail,  the 
independence  of  each  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Ninth:  The  Tyrol  to  go  to  Switzerland,  because 
the  people  are  nothing  but  foot-hill  Swiss,  or  if 
they  prefer,  to  be  made  into  an  independent  Repub- 
lic. Switzerland  to  be  guaranteed  free  rail  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean. 

Tenth :  Italy  to  receive  the  Trentino  and  the 
Italian  Dalmatia  if  the  majority  there  are  Italians. 

Eleventh :  Trieste  to  be  an  international  Free 
City  for  all  time.  From  this  city  a  strip  of  land, 
running  up  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  should  be  in- 
ternationalized— to  carry  international  railways  to 
serve  those  people  as  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  and  also 
to  serve  Austria  for  the  same  purpose. 

Twelfth:  Create  the  Jugo-Slav  Republic  of  Ser- 
bia, Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  a  part  of 
Macedonia,  and  give  to  it  the  district  of  Durazzo 
on  the  Adriatic,  also  a  port  east  of  Salonika,  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

Thirteenth :  France  to  have  Alsace-Lorraine,  in- 


cluding all   the   French-speaking  people   bordering 
the  Rhine  as  far  as  Luxemburg. 

Fourteenth :  Belgium  to  be  reconstructed  as  it 
was  before  being  ravished  b)'  the  robber  Huns,  and 
to  receive  all  Flemings  and  Walloons,  and  also 
those  who  .sympathize  with  them,  w-est  of  the  River 
Roer  up  to  where  it  joins  the  River  Maas. 

Fifteenth:  Luxemburg  to  be  an  indejiendent 
Republic,  or  to  be  allowed  to  join  either  Belgium 
or  France. 

Sixteenth :  The  following  highways  to  be  inter- 
nationalized and  free — the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to 
the  Sea;  the  Dardenelles,  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  Danube,  from  Lintz  to  the 
Black  Sea;  the  Suez  Canal;  the  .Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar ;  the  Sound,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden ; 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Seventeenth :  Heligoland  to  be  dismantled  and, 
later,  also  Gibraltar. 

Eighteenth :  The  Caucasus  to  be  a  free  republic. 
The  Philippines  Islands  to  be  a  Republic  as  soon  as 
possible  and  free. 

Nineteenth :  All  the  Germano-Af  rican  Colonies, 
which  the  felonious  Prussians  have  so  frightfully 
misgoverned,  to  be  internationalized  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  League  of  Nations — in  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  inhabiting  them,  until  they  can  govern 
themselves  and  be  independent. 

Twentieth:  Celebrate  the  delivery  of  the  world 
from  the  fangs  of  the  autocratic  monsters  by  mak- 
ing Versailles  the  Capital  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
where  should  be  the  Parliament  House  of  the 
World  and  offices  of  the  Administration. 

We  select  Versailles — because  it  is  only  twelve 
miles  from  Paris,  the  Capital  of  the  World,  as 
\'ictor  Hugo  called  it,  and  which  is  the  greatest 
world-storehouse  of  learning  and  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world ;  because  Versailles  is  really  only 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  with  the  greatest  historical  palace 
and  gardens  in  the  world ;  because  the  climate  is 
mild,  and  because  the  artistic  genius  of  the  French 
people  will  make  the  city  tKe  most  beautiful  on 
earth,  which  will  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  man- 
kind to  make  all  cities  and  towns  more  and  more 
beautiful  —  w-hich  is  the  greatest  need  of  every 
people,  next  to  being — Free. 

Should  this  scheme  be  carried  out,  we  would 
certainly  have  peace  as  long  as  mankind  did  not 
degenerate  and  become  disloyal  to  the  rights  of 
every  man  and  peoi)le  on  earth. 

This  is  the  only  peace  possible  to  a  sane  Amer- 
ican ;  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  negotiating  with  the 
unspeakable  Huns  for  an  understanding.  They  are 
unworthy  of  any  such  condescension.  This  peace 
must  be  dictated,  after  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Huns,  who  have  verified  the  Roman  adage:  "Those 
whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make 
mad  !" 
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PEACE  having  been  signed  on  the  above  basis 
— of  the  consohdation  and  freedom  of  all 
peoples  speaking  a  ceVtain  language  on  a 
certain  piece  of  land,  and  their  boundaries  being 
fixed,  the  fundamental  laws  which  the  International 
Parliament  should  pass  are  somewhat  as  follows : 

First:  Since  the  boundary  of  every  people  is  for- 
ever fixed,  all  conquest  of  land  and  domination  of 
any  European  people  is  forbidden  to  every  nation. 

Second :  Every  man  may  become  a  citizen  of  any 
other  nation  .than  his  own — under  such  conditions 
as  every  nation  prescribes.  This  will  provide  for 
all  overflow  of  populations  until  such  overflow  will 
have  to  be  controlled. 

Third:  Every  nation  to  be  free  to  restrict  the 
immigration  of  people  from  any  other  nation,  and 
such  restriction  ma}'  be  mutual,  without  being  re- 
garded by  either  nation  as  unfriendly  discrimina- 
tion. To-day  some  peoples  are  welcome,  in  a 
generation  there  may  be  too  many  here  for  the 
"fundamental  Americans,"  and  a  source  of  the 
breaking  of  the  peace  ;  then  they  should  be  excluded 
— not  because  inferior  or  superior,  but  because  too 
different  and  incompatible  with  our  own  people. 

l-'ourth :  Every  man  becoming  a  citizen  of  an- 
other country  must  know  its  language  and  na- 
tionalize his  name.  Thus,  in  America,  a  German 
"Schmidt"  may  become  "Smith"  —  this  to  Amer- 
icanize him.  "Brown"  will,  in  France,  become 
"Braun." 

Fifth:  No  nation  shall  allow  any  citizen  of  any 
other  nation  to  acquire,  by  any  means  whatsoever, 
any  land  within  its  own  boundaries-  unless  he  be- 
comes a  citizen. 

Sixth :  Travel,  study  and  doing  business  in  every 
country — for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  all  and  fully  ]>rotected  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Seventh:  .\n_\  nation  may  expel  any  foreigner 
doing  business  within  its  borders,  for  an\'  reason 
whatever,  without  being  considered  iinfriemlh'  to 
another  nation. 

I'.ighth :  Secret  diplomacy  to  be  utterly  abolished. 

Ninth :  In  e\erv  nation,  church  and  state  to  be 
separated. 

Tenth:  The  League  of  Nations  should  encourage 
above  everything  else,  not  the  creation  of  evermore 
factories  and  material  things — in  and  for  them- 
selves as  an  end — but  the  beautifying  by  every  na- 
tion of  every  corner  of  its  domain — so  that  one 
country  can  be  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  de- 
lightful as  another  to  live  and  travel  in. 

These  might  be  called  the  International  Ten  C'lmi- 
mandments  and  the  cornerstone  of  a  constitution 
for  the  future  government  of  the  world.  Common 
sense  would  dictate  the  other  articles  of  the  new 
World  Magna  Charta^  to  be  enforced  by  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  eftect  of  the  establishment  of  these  funda- 


mental laws  and  princiiiles  would  be :  to  discourage 
all  conquest  and  enslavement  of  one  people  by  an- 
other, either  through  force,  or  money,  or  immigra- 
tion. Such  people  as  increase  too  rapidly  should 
send  their  surplus  population  to  some  other  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  more  sparse ;  and, 
while  making  their  living  anywhere  in  the  world, 
they  could  always  go  back  to  visit  their  home-land 
when  so  disposed ;  and,  since  conquest  would  be 
ended,  each  race  would  certainly  strive  not  to  waste 
its  substance  on  its  aggrandizement  by  war  but  on 
the  development  of  its  own  land  and  wealth  and 
the  culturing  of  its  people  and  the  beautifying  of 
its  cities  and  country  to  the  utmost,  than  which 
nothing  is  higher  as  a  national  goal. 

When  this  is  done  and  the  four  Central  Empires 
shall  have  returned  every  stolen  work  of  art  of 
every  kind  and  fully  indemnified  the  countries  they 
have  so  savagely  injured  and  robbed,  and  shall  have 
become  Republics,  they  may,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  of  probation,  be  admitted  into  the 
League  of  Nations.  By-gones  would  only  then  be 
by-gones.  Then  all  nations  would  be  started  on  a 
race,  not  for  "a  place  in  the  sun,"  but  for  the 
greatest  contribution  each  people  could  make — to 
create  a  Paradise  on  this  earth. 

When  such  a  peace  is  signed  each  nation  should 

set  up  a  magnificent  monument  for  the  celebration 

and  propaganda  of  peace,  its  victories  and  fruits, 

to  allure  its  people  to  make  eternal  peace  and  its 

wonderful    ])ossibilities    the    first   thought   of    their 

lives. 

*       *       *■ 

A.S  a  suggestion  for  such  a  monument  inr 
America,  we  illustrate  a  design  for  a  Na- 
tional Peace  Monument  1,000  feet  high 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1904, 
and  there  received  "Honorable  Mention": 

( )u  a  terrace  400  feet  square  and  50  feet  high 
winild  rise  a  double-stor_\'  sub-base  about  200  feet 
.square  by  100  feet  high,  tapered  oft'  by  a  truncated 
cap  of  50  feet,  to  the  base  of  a  bronze  group  of 
four  figures — "America  Commanding  Peace" — of 
100  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  wings.  Below  this 
should  be  the  dedication :  "To  All  the  Heroes  Who 
Have  Labored  and  Suft'ered  For  Peace."  Above 
this  group  would  rise  a  column  800  feet  high  and 
40  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  would  be  built  of 
steel  and  covered  with  i)ink  terra-cotta  plates,  and 
all  exterior  sculjiture  would  be  of  bronze,  as  would 
the  capital  of  the  column. 

The  first  floor  above  the  terrace  would  be  the 
great  assembling  hall  or  foyer,  with  statuary  and 
])ictures,  eloquent  of  the  beauties  of  peace.  Here 
the  peoples  would  circulate  freely,  seats  being  pro- 
vided only  along  the  walls.  The  second  floor  would 
have  a  hall,  with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  be  used 
for  concerts,  lectures,  congresses,  etc.  On  the  out- 
side of  this  would  be  thirt\"-six  heroic  bronze  statues 
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of  such  heroes  as  h;ue  labored  and  suffered  for 
peace. 

Access  would  be  had  to  llie  lop  of  the  second 
story  by  a  set  of  elevators,  and  a  second  set  of 
elevators  would  rise  to  the  top  of  the  column;  and 
circular  stairs  would  enable  peojile  to  descend  or 
ascend  on  foot. 

The  interior  of  the  column  would  be  divided  into 
twenty  different  stories,  one  for  each  of  the  last 
twenty  centuries,  and  each  devoted  to  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  peace  during  that  century,  il- 
lustrated with  paintings,  marble  reliefs,  busts, 
medallions,  documents,  etc.,  thus  making  out  of  the 
inside  a  Peace  Museum. 

Inside  of  the  capital  of  this  colunui  would  be 
three  stories,  each  having  four  observation  bal- 
conies from  which  to  enjoy  the  surrounding  pano- 
rama. 

On  top  of  the  capital  would  be  a  sort  of  cap, 
which  would  serve  as  a  weather-bureau  and  a  wire- 
less station  for  the  United  States  Government.  On 
top  of  this  would  be  a  circular  globe  of  glass,  con- 
tinually revolving,  and  showing  in  day-time  the 
time  of  day,  and  serving  at  night  as  a  revolving 
lighthouse.  Around  the  base  of  this  monument 
would  be  eight  bronze  lions,  in  a  watching  at- 
titude, and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  terrace  would 


be  four  great  grou]is  of  .\merica,  Eurojie,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

As  for  the  location  of  this  monument,  that  would 
be  a  matter  of  future  consideration. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  the  eminent  architect,  and  his 
engineers,  have  estimated  that  this  monument 
would  have  cost,  before  the  war,  $5,000,000.  Such 
a  monument,  with  all  its  attractions,  could  be  made 
to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  for  its  operation  and 
a  sinking  fund,  if  necessary. 

It  is  certain  that  such  a  monument,  decorated  by 
the  finest  art  of  our  best  artists,  and  lifting  its  pink 
mass  and  beautiful  lines  to  1,000  or  1,200  feet  in 
the  air,  according  to  its  location,  would  be  an  epi- 
tome of  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  culture  and 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  every  citizen  and  to  all 
mankind,  and  would  do  more  for  the  happiness 
and  progress  of  the  American  people  than  ten  times 
the  $5,000,000  if  spent  in  any  other  way. 

No  one  artist  would  build  this  monument.  It 
would  be  built  and  embellished  by  a  Guild  of 
artists — architects,  engineers,  sculptors,  painters — 
like  those  which  built  the  Parthenon  and  the 
medieval  cathedrals.  These  would  co-operate  to 
execute  this  work,  not  for  the  gloiy  of  one,  but  for 
the  greater  glory  of  all  the  artists  and  people  of 
America. 


TASTE  AND  COMMON  SENSE  IN  THE 
NEW  SUBWAY 


WE  wish  to  congratulate  those  who  designed 
and  carried  out  the  designation  by  num- 
bers and  signs  of  the  stations  in  the  new 
Lexington  Avenue  subway.  It  is  a  manifestation 
of  common  sense  not  hitherto  displayed  in  the  other 
subways  in  this  important  matter. 

How  many  curses  are  daily  launched  by  the 
public  against  the  heads  and  managements  of  our 
subways — because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  recog- 
nizing the  stations  in  which  one  arrives!  The 
women  swear  according  to  the  rules  of  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  the  men  accordingly  to  those  prevalent  in  Tur- 
key, when  no  police  are  around.  The  stupidity  dis- 
played in  the  past  in  this  vital  matter  was  again 
manifested  at  the  opening  of  the  "H"  system  result- 
ing in  a  savage  confusion  and  a  suffering  that  was 
heartbreaking  to  see.  But  the  flagellation  the  man- 
agement received  from  the  public  was  such  that 
this  nuisance,  consequent  upon  a  lack  of  signs,  will 
no  doubt  be  corrected  and  the  lot  of  the  long  suffer- 
ing and  martyred  public  may  be  made  somewhat 
more  comfortable. 

We  called  attention  to  this  grave  inconvenience 
in  our  issue  of  December,  1916,  and  this  seems  to 
have  had  some  effect.     For  the  new  departure  in 


the  Lexington  Avenue  subway  is  a  delight  and  con- 
sists in  this :  They  have  put  in  place  many  numbers 
of  the  various  stations  and  over  each  number  placed 
an  electric  light  which  illuminates  the  number  so 
that  it  strikes  the  eye  and  is  easily  read — instead  of 
as  in  the  old  subways  where  the  numbers  are 
absolutely  invisible  from  the  trains,  at  least  in  most 
of  the  stations.  This  is  a  benign  improvement  and 
should  be  carried  out  in  every  station  in  every  sub- 
way so  that  as  soon  as  one  arrives  at  any  station 
one  can  recognize  it  as  easily  as  one  can  in  the 
subways  of  Paris  which,  in  this  matter,  like  in 
many  others,  seems  to  be  dominated  by  common 
sense. 

There  are  other  changes  which  should  be  made 
to  increase  the  ease  of  reading  the  signs  and  num- 
bers in  the  various  stations.  The  aim  should  be 
to  so  arrange  these  signs  that  any  traveler  can 
easily  see  where  he  is  as  he  approaches  a  station, 
but  above  all  when  he  arrives  at  the  station.  But 
we  will  make  these  suggestions  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Vickers  appears  now  to  have  charge 
of  this  matter.  If  so,  he  should  be  given  a  rather 
free  hand  and  supported  to  the  extent  of  its  power 
bv  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
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FRENCH  DRAWINGS  AND  PASTELS  OF 
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Hv  W.  C.  RLAIKIE  MURDOCH 


IN  one  of  liis  (lelii^htful  little  essays  about  the 
Barhizon  forests,  sacred  to  Corot's  memory, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  observes  that  the  very 
air  of  France  stimulates  a  writer,  somehow,  to- 
wards a  loving  fastidiousness  in  style.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid  that  I'rench  authors  commonly 
manifest,  in  greater  degree  than  others,  a  keen  in- 
terest in  planning  the  main  outlines  of  their  works, 
an  ardent  search  for  the  right  word  in  the  right 
l>lace.  A  like  de\oti()n  to  form  is  salient  in  the  na- 
tion's composers,  while  in  painting,  no  less  certainly 
than  in  music  and  literature,  the  French  have  al- 


Leonardo  is  often  staled  the  supreme  draughts- 
man with  the  silver  point,  and  Rembrandt  hailed  as 
the  strongest  of  all  with  the  pen,  or  at  least,  the 
strongest  of  Europeans,  for  the  real  home  of  great 
])en-drawing  is  the  Orient.  lUit,  if  these  estimates 
are  no  more  than  just,  surely  it  may  be  claimed  that 
none  ever  drew  so  finely  with  chalk  as  Watteau. 
And  this  bold  criticism  is  not  adduced  without  due 
[londering  on  the  studies  of  Dominique  Ingres,  who 
describes  himself  in  his  diary  as  eleve  stir  le  crayon 
rouge,  there  being  also  kept  in  mind  the  while  the 
drawings  of  Rodin  and  Degas,  together  with  those 


lays   evinced   a    singular,    if   not    unique    love    of      of  the  earlier  experts  with  the  medium  at  issue: 


beautiful  technique  for  its  own  sake,  as  witness 
especially  their  wonderful  draughtsmanship.  Nor 
was  there  ever  an  age  in  which,  to  so  marked  an 
extent  as  throughout  the  18th  century,  they  gave 
proof  of  this  excellent  bias ;  and,  of  the  galaxy  of 


Raphael  and  Michelangelo,  Holbein,  Jordaens  and 
Rubens.  Living  when  young  with  one  of  the  lodge- 
keecers  of  the  old  Luxembourg  Palace,  Watteau 
early  became  intimate  there  with  the  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Rubens,  to-day  in  the  Louvre,  which  illus- 


adepts  in  drawing  which  France  possessed  then,  trate  episodes  in  the  life  of  Henri  IV.  of  France. 
Watteau  is  by  far  the  greatest,  the  two  approaching  And  the  tense  admiration  for  the  great  Fleming, 
his  skill  most  closely  being  Boucher  and  Fragonard.      which  the.se  pictures  kindled  in  the  budding  artist, 
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continued  with  him  through  life,  there  existing  let- 
ters from  his  pen  wherein  he  testifies  to  this  abun- 
dantly, while  much  in  his  workmansliip  marks  him 
as  being  materially  indebted  to  Rubens.  Hence  it 
was  doubtless  from  him  he  derived  his  notable  fond- 
ness for  chalk,  which,  though  used  exquisitely  by 
Clouet  in  the  16th  century,  was  not  really  in  wide 
vogue  in  France  at  the  time  of  Watteau's  advent, 
becoming,  nevertheless,  owing  to  his  example,  the 
thing  chiefly  employed  for  drawing  b)'  French 
artists  just  after  him.  Watteau  himself  did  man\- 
of  his  finest  drawings  with  three  chalks — red,  wdiite 
and  black ;  while  Boucher  inclined  to  prefer  red  and 
white,  or  red  alone,  this  last  mode  being  also 
favored  occasionally  by  Fragonard.  But  he,  in 
actuality,  was  not  quite  so  devoted  to  chalk  as  most 
of  his  confreres  were ;  and  often  he  drew  with  a 
brush  and  sepia,  frequently  too  with  a  pen,  re- 
inforcing its  strokes  with  washes  of  water-color. 
A  few  of  his  sketches  are  landscapes,  the  majorit\ 
by  Boucher  and  Watteau  being  figure-studies,  how- 
ever, as  likewise  are  the  bulk  extant  by  the  other 
luminaries  of  the  siecle  Louis  XV. 

Is  there  not  a  certain  fascination  in  a  good  sketch 
which  is  prone  to  be  lacking  in  even  the  best  of 
finished  pictures?  For  just  as  a  great  pianist  will 
sometimes  play  a  piece  more  entrancingly  at  home 
than  in  the  concert-room^ — the  superiority  of  the 
lirivate  rendering  lying  prtibably  in  its  being  of  an 


almost  sub-conscious  nature,  the  musician  taking 
no  thought  for  the  opinion  of  his  audience — so,  too, 
a  drawing  by  a  great  painter  is  the  naive,  spon- 
taneous expression  of  his  feelings  at  a  given  mo- 
ment. He  may  have  made  the  sketch  as  a  step 
towards  a  larger  work,  or  he  may  have  drawn 
simply  because  the  spirit  moved  him ;  but  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that,  in  either  case,  he  aimed  definitely  at 
elfect,  in  the  sense  he  would  when  engaged  on  an 
actual  painting.  Thus  his  studies,  in  richer  measure 
than  his  completed  canvases,  reflect  his  own  per- 
sonality, and  indeed  constitute  a  sort  of  Journal 
fnfime,  offering  a  means  of  the  closest  imaginable 
communion  with  the  artist.  So  it  is  in  no  way  sur- 
prising to  tind  that  Pierre  de  Crozat  and  Bergeret 
de  Grandcour,  two  of  the  most  discriminating  art 
collectors  in  all  France  of  the  18th  century,  both 
evinced  a  marked  fondness  for  drawings,  acquiring 
them  on  a  large  scale.  For  both  men  were  wealthy, 
each  holding  for  a  while  the  office  of  Treasurer  to 
the  King. 

Looking  at  Boucher's  studies,  all  so  expressive  of 
a  genial  and  pleasure-loving  temperament,  it  is 
quickly  noticed  how  tense  and  constant  was  this 
master's  delight  in  beautiful  lines,  his  taste  herein 
being  no  doubt  the  result,  partly,  of  his  having  done 
much  etching  as  a  young  man ;  while  turning  to 
Fragonard  it  is  speedily  observed  that,  even  in  his 
slightest  figure-pieces,  he  nearly  always  continues 
to  depict  his  subject  in  a  graceful  [)osition.     Several 
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things  by  him  denote  clearly  that  he  was  a  keen 
student  of  Tiepolo,  and,  in  some  of  his  sketches  of 
])iaces  there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  loved  Claude ; 
while  the  analogous  work  of  Louis  Moreau,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  deeply  interesting  as  forming  some- 
thing of  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  school  of 
landscape-painting.  There  is  missing,  however,  in 
this  artist's  lovely  studies,  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
Fragonard's.  But  these  elements  are  prominent  in 
(iabriel  de  St.  Aubin's  splendid  draughtsmanship, 
rich  besides  in  the  proverbial  elegance  of  the  18th 
century;  while  this  ever-delightful  merit  transpires 
occasionally  in  Gravelot's  sketches  and  in  Lancret's, 
being  still  more  signal  in  those  of  Pierre  Baudoin, 
and  in  the  few  existing  drawings  by  Philippe  Mer- 
cier,  a  close  friend  of  Watteau,  who  painted  a  por- 
trait of  the  artist  and  his  family. 

But  Watteau  himself,  to  repeat,  is  not  just  prince 
of  all  this  particular  band  of  fine  draughtsmen,  but 
likewise  the  world's  supreme  virtuoso  with  chalk. 
Li  many  figure-studies  by  Ingres  the  beauty  is  akin 
only  to  that  of  a  flower,  or  of  a  time-drowned 
cameo,  rarely  chiselled  with  a  graceful  still-life  de- 
sign; whereas  Watteau,  achieving  this  form  of 
beauty  in  as  great  degree  as  Ingres,  vitalizes  in  well- 
nigh  unsurpassed  fashion  whatsoever  things  he 
draws.  Sometimes  he  endows  limbs  with  an  il- 
lusion of  action,  convincing  as  in  any  drawing  by 
Rodin ;  and  often  he  captures  and  renders  a  gesture, 
an  ephemeral  trait  of  physiognomy,  as  brilliantly  as 
Hals  or  Toyokuni.  But  in  Watteau's  faces  there  is 
generally  something  beyond  the  attainment  of  these 
three  other  artists:  in  fine  a  penetration  of  glance, 
a  wistful  pathos,  which  are  curiously  hypnotic. 
Frequently,  moreover,  he  reaches  that  Ultima  Thule 
in  all  the  arts:  the  ma.ximum  of  expression  with 
the  minimum  of  means.  For,  in  many  of  the  most 
w(jnderful  of  his  studies,  modelling  is  conspicuous 
bv  its  absence,  the  master  transcending  even  Degas 
in  suggesting  a  given  thing  with  a  few  flexible  sig- 
nificant strokes.  Each  seems  to  have  obeyed  his 
behests  imi^licitly,  each  to  have  conveyed  exactly 
what  he  desired;  while  they  hold  the  semblance  of 
having  been  wrought  with  the  utmost  speed,  they 
are  vigorous  invariably.  Only,  Watteau's  vigor  is 
w  idely  different  from  that  of  his  favorite,  Rubens, 
the  former's  work  telling,  like  Beardsley's,  of  a 
fiurely  nervous  energ}',  not  the  bucolic  energ}-  of 
the  Fleming.  And  again,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
latter,  in  contrast  also  to  all  those  other  draughts- 
men cited  a  moment  ago,  in  nearly  every  drawing 
Watteau  enchants  by  a  touch  of  exquisite  lightness 
and  delicacy,  one  for  whose  like  in  art  it  were 
necessary  to  look  to  Clouet  or  Utamaro :  a  touch 
as  of  a  butterfly  alighting  on  a  flower. 

Carrying  to  this  great  height  the  craft  of  draw- 
ing in  chalks  of  three  col6rs,  Watteau  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  herald  of  the  brilliant  school  of  French- 
men working  with  pastel.     For  in  France,  anterior 


Man  seen  from  tlie  back — V,\  an  iniknovvn  artist 

to  his  day,  little  attention  was  given  to  this  beauti- 
ful medium — among  the  few  employing  it  well  then 
being  Dumoustier  in  the  16th  century,  Lagneau, 
and  the  engraver,  Nanteuil,  in  the  17th — but  in  the 
siccle  Louis  XJ'.  it  gained  wide  suftrage  with 
French  artists,  in  fact  wnder  suffrage  than  ever 
since.  Nevertheless,  the  impetus  to  this  vogue 
really  came  from  the  Venetian,  Rosalba  Carriera, 
who,  after  winning  a  dazzling  fame  at  home,  went 
to  France,  eager  to  gather  further  laurels  there.  A 
few  months  before  he  died,  Watteau  painted  her 
likeness  in  token  of  homage  to  her  skill,  his  picture 
being  now  missing,  so  that  Liotard's  engraving 
thereof  is  doubly  precious ;  while  ere  long  Rosalba's 
pastel-portraits  were  in  as  huge  demand  in  Paris 
as  before  in  Venice,  the  king  and  many  people  of 
the  court  themselves  sitting  to  her.  Inevitably, 
then,  the  eyes  of  the  Parisian  artistic  world  were 
turned  towards  the  Venetian  lady's  medium ;  and 
sh<jrtlv  so  fashionable  a  [lortrait-painter  as  Nattier 
saw  fit  to  experiment  witii  it,  the  same  being  done 
almost  simultaneously  by  Oudry ;  while  presently 
the  resources  of  pastel  were  being  explored  ardently 
by  the  younger  men,  Greuze,  Perrouneau  and  Lio- 
tard,  Chardin,  Boucher  and  de  la  Tour. 

Liotard  grew  famous  in  his  time  by  his  likenesses 
in  pastel,  there  being,  however,  a  certain  stiffness 
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in  most  of  them.  But  Ferrouiieau  acquired  a  grand 
proficiency  in  the  medium,  the  vast  number  of  por- 
traits he  did  with  it  nearly  all  testifying  to  the  fine- 
ness of  his  color-sense ;  while  Chardin  mastered  the 
pastels  completely,  never  withal  employing  them  lo 
such  beautiful  purpose  as  oils.  And  therein  he 
differs  wholly  from  Boucher,  for  it  is  a  place  in  the 
forefront  of  his  whole,  glittering  achievement  which 
is  held  by  that  master's  portraits  in  pastel,  his  love- 
liest being  one  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Here,  as 
in  the  majority  of  Boucher's  kindred  works,  the 
charm  lies  greatly  in  a  glitter  as  of  jewels,  the  colors 
being  of  the  brightest  order,  as  bright  as  any  used 
by  the  most  daring  of  modern  artists ;  and  this  same 
fondness  for  brilliant  hues  is  salient  in  de  la  Tour, 
who  all  his  life  gave  his  main  energies  to  pastel. 
No  man,  perhaps,  vmless  Raeburn,  ever  fashioned 
quite  such  a  large  number  of  truly  great  portraits 
as  he ;  and,  where  the  suggestion  of  character  is 
concerned,  he  is  the  equal  if  not  the  peer  of  Rae- 
burn, being  justly  comparable  also  to  Holbein,  Rem- 
brandt and  Watts.  But,  whereas  the  last-named 
was  masterly  only  in  pictures  of  poets  and  the  like — 
Swinburne,  Tennyson,  William  Morris,  Matthew 
Arnold — his  insight  seeming  to  forsake  him  when 
he  depicted  people  of  other  kinds,  strength  remained 
with  de  la  Tour  whatever  the  class  of  his  sitter. 

Certainly  no  French  portraitist  of  the  18th  century 
gave  proof  of  so  sharp  an  intellect  as  de  la  Tour, 
who,  by  no  means  content  with  characterizing  his 
sitters,  always  criticised  them  too,  doing  this  in-  a 
fashion  hardlv  less  shrewd  and  searching  than  Gova's 


or  Hogarth's.  But  fully  as  keen  a  feeling  as  his  for 
decorative  excellence  was  shown  by  Boze,  who  was 
much  favored  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  whose  portrait 
of  the  Due  de  Maine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  coloring  ever  done  with  the  chalks.  They 
were  also  utilized  finely  by  Drouais,  by  Mme.  Ros- 
lin  and  by  Lundberg,  his  works  including  a  likeness 
of  Boucher;  while  pleasant  if  slight  things  with  the 
medium  came  from  Louis  Carrogio,  usually  known 
as  Carmontel,  of  those  who  sat  to  him  being  David 
Garrick,  Voltaire,  and  the  musician  Rameau.  A 
further  artist  winning  singular  renown  as  a  pastel- 
list  was  Adelaide  Guiard,  who,  numbering  Robes- 
]>ierre,  Tallyrand  and  Beauharnais  among  her  sit- 
ters, was  active  when  the  Revolution  dawned, 
others  working  ably  with  the  chalks  at  this  period 
being  Vien,  Duplessis,  and  the  miniaturist,  Hall. 
However,  that  deification  of  the  antique,  which  now 
became  paramount  with  French  artists,  somehow 
proved  adverse  to  i)astel ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
essays  therewith  of  Prud'hon  and  Mgee  le  Brun, 
the  exquisite  medium  really  passed  into  abeyance 
during  the  suzerainty  of  Louis  David.  To  Millet 
belongs  largely  the  honor  of  having  exhumed  it,  his 
act  thus  making  straight  the  way  for  the  four  great 
modern  pastellists,  Manet  and  Degas,  Whistler  and 
Sir  James  Guthrie.  But,  fine  as  these  men's  works 
are,  it  is  to  18th  century  France  that  thoughts  must 
ever  go  first  on  the  mention  of  pastel.  And,  think- 
ing of  de  la  Tour  and  his  fellows,  there  will  often 
come  to  mind  too  their  divine  anticipator :  Watteau, 
the  supreme  master  of  draughtsmanship  with  chalk. 


A  X'illa  among  the  Ruins — By  Jean-Honore  Fragonard   (1732-1806) 


ON  PAINTING  OF  SUNSHINE  AND  LIGHT 


By  PETRONIUS  ARBITER 


A  DEFINITION  OF  BEAUTY 


PLATO  in  liis  Dialogue  Hippias  Major  makes 
Socrates  ask  Hippias:  "What  is  Beauty?" 
What  is  the  common  quahty  in  which  beauti- 
ful things,  each  diverse  one  from  the  other,  all 
agree  ?"  Plato  has  been  accredited  with  defining 
Beauty  as  "X'ariety  in  I'nity."  But  we  also  find 
"Variety  in  L'nity"  in  the  I  gly,  and  we  cannot  de- 
fine two  things  with  one  definition.  Since  the  days 
of  Plato  more  than  850  writers  have  discoursed  on 
Beauty  but  no  one  has  properly  defined  Beauty. 
Hence  many  say  Beauty  cannot  be  defined.  But 
nothing  on  earth  can  be  defined  to  satisfy  every- 
body. 

We,  therefore,  venture  this  definition:  Beauty 
is  a  combination  of  qualities  in  tilings  ivhich  arouses 
delightful  emotions  in  the  majority  of  cultured 
people. 

The  word  Beautiful  differs  from  the  word  Beauty 
and  to  answer  the  question  of  Socrates :  "What  is 
the  common  quality  (essence)  in  which  beautiful 
things,  each  diverse  from  the  other,  agree  ?"  we 
reply:  The  essence  of  all  Beauty  which  we  predi- 
cate of  objective  things  in  nature  and  in  art,  is — a 
certain  MELODY ,  produced  in  us  by  the  pattering 
upon  the  eyes  of  various  colored  rays  of  light,  inter- 
spersed zvith  variously  agreeable  patterns  of  lines, 
the  follozving  of  which  by  our  eyes  variously  stirs 
our  onotions. 


To  support  this  we  will  quote  only  four  men  of 
importance :  The  artist,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
said:  "Poetry  and  Music,  twin  born  sisters  and 
long  divided,  play  on  a  sense  of  Rhythm  and 
Melody,  tmiversal  in  men.  Painting  and  Sculpture 
appeal  to  the  other  side  of  our  sensibility — the  per- 
ception of  Form  and  Color,  which  latter  has  in  its 
action  been  much  in  common  with  Melody. 

Whistler  says :  "Nature  contains  the  elements,  in 
color  and  form,  of  all  pictures,  as  the  keyboard  con- 
tains thenotes  of  all  Music."  And  he  speaks  much 
of  harmony  of  line  and  color. 

Baudelaire,  who  now  and  then  saw  clearly,  said : 
"We  find  in  Color — Harmony,  Melody  and  Counter- 
point." 

Gaultier  said :  "Is  not  architecture — which  is  a 
Music  of  Lines,  as  music  is  an  architecture  of 
sounds — the  symbol  and  even  the  work  of  this  law 
of  life  (Melody)  of  its  innumerable  variations  of 
both  its  agitation  and  calm?"  We  could  ciuote  many 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

Melody  of  Linear  Pattern,  therefore,  is  the  es- 
sence of  all  objective  Beauty.  Such  melody  of  line 
is  obtained  by  a  subtly  proportional  combination  of 
angular,  of  serpentine,  of  pyramidal  lines,  melody 
of  color  merely  enhancing  this  melody  of  lines. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  of  the  painting  of 
sunshine  and  light. 


HAS  any  painter  e\er  succeeded  in  painting 
sunshine?  That  is,  made  more  than  a 
good  suggestion  of  it?  We  answer  "no!" 
We  go  further  and  say — there  are  scientific  reasons 
why  sunshine  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  suc- 
cessfully imitated  on  canvas  by  means  of  pigment. 
To  give  the  reasons  for  this  would  take  us  too  far 
afield.  What  is  true  of  Sunshine  is  true  in  a  lesser 
degree  of  Light.  It  can  only  be  at  best  suggested. 
We  can,  however,  say  with  certainty  that  the  ambi- 
tion to  paint  any  object  or  scene,  in  sunshine  or 
light,  so  as  to  deceive  the  eye,  must  remain  a  dream. 
l')Ut  while  sunsliine  cannot  be  painted  as  the  Im- 
|)ressionists  thought  it  could,  a  number  of  ]iainters 
have  come  so  close  to  suggesting  it  as  to  be  sur- 
]irising. 

l,ea\ing  out  of  the  question  the  story  of  the  birds, 
being  sufficiently  deceived  to  peck  at  the  grapes 
painted  by  Apelles,  the  Greek  painter,  and  coming 
down  to  more  modern  times,  we  find  that  Velasquez, 
1599-1660,  did  one  of  the  most  astounding  pieces  of 
sunshine  painting  ever  produced.  It  is  a  view  of 
the  marble  archway  bacloed  up  by  poplar  trees  in 


the  gardens  of  the  ^'illa  Medicis,  in  Rome,  and  now 
in  the  Prado  Museum. 

Canaletto,  1697-1768,  also  made  some  remarkable 
suggestions  of  sunshine  in  his  jncture  of  Venice,  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  See  page  324.  There  are 
some  astonishing  passages,  of  sunshine-suggesting, 
in  this  picture  rarely  equalled  since.  Bui  \o  appre- 
ciate this  the  picture  must  be  seen. 

Peter  de  Hoogh,  a  Dutch  painter,  1630-U)77,  also 
did  some  marvelous  exploits  in  his  efforts  to  paint 
sunshine  in  his  pictures  of  street  scenes  and  court- 
yards. Other  artists  may  be  named,  who,  before 
the  19th  Century,  did  remarkable  woik  in  iheir  ef- 
forts to  paint  sun.shine. 

Coming  down  to  the  last  century,  the  h'uropean 
who  i^erhaps  came  closest  to  suggesting  sunshine  is 
the  French  landscapist,  Harpignies.  His  picture, 
page  322,  in  the  possession  of  Knoedler  &  Co.,  is 
a  marvelous  performance.  Moreover,  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful ])icture  in  line  and  color,  as  are  nearly  all  of  his 
pictures,  most  of  which  not  only  pulsate  with  light 
but  are  poetic  to  a  degree.  We  could  mention  many 
other    Europeans    who    have    made    extraordinary 
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suggestions  of  sunshine — Dauhiij'ny,  Tiu'ner,  Alan- 
chablon,  etc. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  imita- 
tion of  sunshine  ever  made  in  the  world,  is  the  pic- 
ture :  "The  Road  to  Concarneau,"  in  France,  by 
the  American  painter,  William  L.  Picknell,  and  now 
safe  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington.  See 
page  318.  This  statement  may  seem  extravagant 
because  made  in  an  American  magazine.  But  let  us 
not  be  foolishly  over-modest,  it  is  a  pernicious 
habit,  smacking  always  of  suppressed,  feverish  ego- 
tism. Let  us  take  refuge  in  Emerson's  remark : 
"An  intellectual  man  can  see  himself  as  a  third  per- 
son, hence  his  foibles  interest  him  equally  with  his 
successes."  We  have  hit  the  delinquencies  of  the 
American  artists  sufficiently  strong  to  not  merit  the 
reproach  of  being  partial  through  patriotism  ;  above 
all,  since  we  believe  with  old  Johnson — "Patriotism 
is  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoundrel." 

If  Picknell's  picture  is  not  the  most  perfect  imita- 
tion of  sunshine-painting  done  in  the  world,  it  cer- 
tainly has  never  been  surpassed,  which  is  praise 
enough,  and  cause  for  pride  in  the  hearts  of  our 
American  artists  and  laymen.  It  is,  at  least,  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  sunshine-painting  in  Amer- 
ica, by  any  artist  from  anywhere. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  our  rejiroduction 
is  from  a  photograph  and  the  photograph  is  a  repro- 
duction 'from  the  picture,  but  that  to  appreciate  the 
power  of  imitating  sunshine  displayed  in  this  pic- 
ture it  must  be  seen  in  the  Gallery  on  a  bright  day. 
\\'hen  on  such  a  day  we  examine  the  man,  cart  and 
two  horses,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  road 
underneath,  it  looks  more  real  than  the  color  pho- 
tography of  to-day  can  render  a  subject. 

.\nd  it  is  another  proof  that,  when  the  American 
pei>ple  once  have  enough  culture  to  feel  deeply  that, 
next  to  being  free,  the  highest  thing  this  side  of 
Heaven  is — to  create  the  Beautiful,  and  will,  there- 
fore, support  the  American  artists  to  the  utmost 
and  so  allure  our  men  of  talent  and  genius  to  enter 
the  field  of  art.  America  will  be  able  to  produce 
works,  in  e\ery  field,  as  great  as  have  ever  been 
pniduced. 


All  these  wonderful  examples  of  sunshine-sug- 
gestion, by  means  of  painting,  were  made  by  men 
who,  while  realists,  never  forgot  beauty  of  compo- 
sition; their  aim  was  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  a 
scientific  theory  of  color  by  painting  ugly  or  un- 
beautiful  scenes;  they  sought  beauty  either  through 
realism  or  idealism. 

What  is  true  of  sunshine-painting  is  true  of 
painting  diffused  light — it  cannot  be  done.  But  it 
is  easier  to  suggest  than  sunshine. 

The  most  wonderful  painter  of  diffused  light  the 
world  has  seen  was  Claude  Lorraine,  1600-1682. 
Therefore,  he  is  called  the  "Painter  of  Light."    Not 


only  that,  but  he  painted  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scape ever  painted,  both  as  to  linear-pattern  and 
color-scheme.  On  page  322  we  give  a  reproduction 
of  his  "Landscape,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
London.  In  no  other  picture  in  the  world  is  there 
so  much  melody — melody  of  line,  of  color  and  of 
movement.  It  is  worthy  of  being  called — Paradise 
\isualized.  Note  the  angular,  the  serpentine  and 
the  pyramidal  lines  in  the  composition. 

Here  we  have  no  longer  a  manifestation  of  merely 
imitative  talent,  as  in  the  attempts  to  paint  sunshine 
or  light  by  the  other  great  artists  named,  but  a 
creation  of  genius,  exemplified  by  an  invention  and 
a  composition  so  rare  and  noble  and  an  execution 
so  wonderful  that  no  landscape-painter  in  the  world 
merits  the  name  of  Genius  more  than  Claude.  He 
is  in  truth  the  Raphael  of  Landscape-painting,  ex- 
alting the  soul  to  a  rapture  as  no  other  landscape 
painter  does. 

As  we  leisurely  examine  this  wonderful  poem  in 
line  and  color  we  cease  to  wonder  why  that  other 
genius  in  landscape-painting.  Turner,  should  have 
left  his,  also  wonderful  picture,  of  "Dido  Building 
Carthage,"  to  the  National  Gallery  only  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  be  hung  opposite  to  the  Claude 
picture. 

In  neither  of  these  pictures  have  we  sunshine — 
we  have  diiifused  light  or,  rather,  let  us  say  atmos- 
phere. 

Neither  of  these  great  poets  in  color  cared  about 
the  futile  and,  we  might  say  silly,  task  undertaken 
by  the  Impressionists — of  verifying  on  canvas  the 
truth  of  the  scientific  theories  of  color,  of  Chevreul, 
Rood,  etc. — theories  which  were  already  discussed 
by  Leonardo  in  the  15th  Century.  And  why  should 
they?  Above  all,  why  sacrifice  melodious  beauty  of 
line  and  color,  as  did  most  of  the  Impressionists  in 
their  pursuit  of  "plein-air,"  "e.xact  reality  of  Na- 
ture," etc.  For,  as  we  saunter  through  the  Caille- 
botte  Galler}',  in  the  Luxemburg  Museum,  after 
having  seen  the  landscapes  by  Millet,  Harpignies, 
Corot,  Cazin,  Troyon,  Rousseau,  etc.,  one  is  struck 
by  the  commonplaceness,  even  vulgarity,  of  the  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  Impressionists — to  prove  the 
truth  of  their  theories  and  of  "blue  shadows,"  color- 
subdivision,"  "transposition,"  "plein-air,"  etc. — a 
clump  of  trees,  a  barn,  a  hay-stack,  a  flat  sea,  or  a 
small  corner  of  a  city,  or  a  court-yard — showing  no 
other  ambition  than  to  give  us  the  optic  effect  of 
certain  hours  and  places!  Nowhere  is  there  lifting 
poetry,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  works  of  the  artists 
named,  not  to  go  back  to  Claude,  Titian  and  Gior- 
gione,  and  their  wonderful  oratorios  of  light  and 
color,  line  and  form,  to  contemplate  which  is  a  feast 
worth  crossing  the  ocean. 


Said  Emile  Bernard,  in  the  Mcrcurc  dc  l-nvwc 
bi  16th  September,  1911,  in  his  "Refutation  of  Im- 
pressionism" : 
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"There  is  in  man  an  inexjilicable  feeling  of  curi- 
osity, which  draws  him  toward  the  New,  makes  him 
lose  the  good  paths  and  go  astray.  For  it  is  not 
given  to  everyone  to  seek;  they  must  have  a  fine 
genius,  much  reasoning  power  mixed  with  much 
intuition,  to  attempt  to  seek — and  to  find.  The 
majority  of  the  lovers  of  the  New  go  astray  in  the 
gloom  of  nothing.  For  we  search  only  according  to 
our  nature,  and  small  natures  find  only  nothing.  .  .  . 

"We  are  going  to  analyze  this  pretention  of  the 
Impressionists — of  having  surpassed  the  art  of  the 
great  masters,  classic  art,  by  revealing  art  by  imi- 
tating Nature,  b}'  aping  life,  which  our  vision  takes 
in  constantly,  by  devoting  oneself  to  the  character 
of  things,  by  denying  all  generalities,  all  synthesis — 
however  puerile  and  insolent  this  pretention  ap- 
pears, how  ridiculous,  in  short,  it  is. 

"But  before  speaking  of  Impressionism,  let  us  de- 
fine it.  One  of  its  apologists  (Zola)  said  of  it:  "It 
is  Nature  seen  through  a  temperament."  But  what 
is  temperament  but  personality!  Therefore,  Im- 
pressionism was  born  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
personaUty.  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  in  what  a 
narrow  degree  we  can  conciliate  it  with  art.  The 
Impressionism  which  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  an 
homo  additus  naturae,  that  is — ;a  man  super-added 
to  Nature,  would  be  only  through  the  senses  and 
not  through  the  soul.  In  fact,  he  who  says  Im- 
pressionism, speaks  of  an  exterior  shock  of  the 
senses;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  the  eye.  Man  can 
super-impose  himself  on  Nature  by  that  which  he 
possesses  of  the  ideal  and  of  the  infinite  in  him  ; 
then  he  penetrates  nature  with  a  divine  intuition 
and  brings  out  of  it  a  sort  of  su]ier-natural  perfec- 


tion— but  the  Impressionist  will  nm  understand  this 
homo  additus  naturae  in  this  way ;  he  understands 
it  purely  and  simply  through  sensorial  faculties. 

"Also  in  place  of  producing  works  of  Art  he  will 
produce  Notes,  very  delicate  notes,  perceived  by  the 
retina  and  put  on  canvas  by  a  brush,  with  the  aid  of 
a  theory  of  'transposition.' 

"In  short,  the  basis  of  Impressionism  is  not  art, 
it  is  not  the  power  to  produce  the  Beautiful — in 
elevating  oneself  above  exterior  things,  it  is  but 
optics  expressed  by  a  painter. 

"Basing  themselves  on  the  principle  that  light,  de- 
composed in  a  prism,  gives  seven  colors  :  violet,  pur- 
ple, 'blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  they  placed 
these  seven  colors  on  their  palette.  Having  thus 
established  their  key-board  they  used  it,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  coloring  that  Nature  shows  us,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  complementaries ;  a  correct  law 
but  which,  applied  too  rigorously,  made  them  forget 
the  aim  of  painting.  They  accepted  blindly  the 
theory  according  to  which  all  sensation  of  green  on 
the  retina  arouses  also  the  sensation  of  red;  yellow- 
that  of  violet ;  orange  that  of  blue,  etc.  .\nd  they 
concluded  from  that,  that  never  could  one  of  these 
colors  appear  without  the  other. 

"They  thus  reduced  to  the  uniformity  of  a  nar- 
row system  the  immense  variety  of  vision  and,  by 
this  means,  ended,  even  against  their  will,  the 
personality  of  painting. 

"Here  is  the  point  where  they  are  in  discord  with 
their  primal  ambition,  which  is — to  manifest  above 
all  their  personality. 

"What  did  they  do  to  get  around  this  insur- 
mountable difficultv?     Thev  were  content  to  alter 
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the  forms  of  iltinijs,  or  e\en  to  absokitely  deny  their 
existence. 

"It  is  by  this  means,  and  the  very  superficial  ones 
of  the  touch,  and  of  the  execution  that  they  indi- 
viduaHzed  themselves.  There  are  some  who  use 
bars  of  pure  colors  to  compose  optically  the  tone, 
others  use  commas  or  dots.  One  grasps  without 
much  commentaries  that  such  a  manner  of  proceed- 
ing- hardly  re(|uires  any  genius. 

"Let  us  now  speak  of  the  palette  of  the  Impres- 
sionists of  which  so  much  mystery  has  been  made — 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  its  composition.  On  this 
fialette,  we  said,  are  seven  colors,  then,  at  the  ex- 
tremity is  white,  which  serves  to  modify  their  in- 
tensity, according  to  the  key  of  the  picture.  Hut 
black — for  shadows — is  not  included,  the  Impres- 
sionists having  denied  the  existence  of  black.  That 
is  the  most  puerile  of  all  errors  of  which  they  were 
guilty.  In  truth,  the  quantity  of  light  which  our 
world  receives  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
shadows  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides.  We 
do  not  get  light  from  the  sun  until  it  has  made  a 
long  journey,  most  of  the  time  through  stratas  of 
clouds  which  diminish  the  power  of  its  brilliancy 
and  decomposes  its  color.  Theixfo^^  thfe  first  prin- 
ciple is  not  light — but  darkness.:  "Withoiift  darkness 
no  object  would  have  relief,  everything  would  ap- 
pear to  us  flat,  that  is — on  an  equal  plane  of  values 
and  of  colors.  That  will  be  the  defect  of  jiictures 
of  a  light-toned  kind — they  will  lack  relief  and 
planes — by  the  negation  of  the  darks.  .  .  . 

"The  inability  of  the  Impressionists  to  produce 
anything  whatever  which  has  relief  comes  from 
their  denying  the  existence  of  black,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  this  color  from  their  palette.  .  .  . 

"Light  and  darkness  are  the  first  elements  of  the 
world,  through  which  we  alone  perceive  things. 
They  are  produced,  for  the  painter,  by  white  and 
black.  The  other  colors  then  come  along  to  em- 
bellish, with  their  song,  this  ensemble.  Whosoever 
departs  from  this  law  will  lose  himself  in  a  destruc- 
tive paradox,  which  creates  nothing  resembling  art 
or  life,  and  in  rejecting  this  great  law  the  impres- 
sionists arrive  at  impotence. 

"In  their  first  works — and  it  is  this  which  alone 
gives  them  their  value — they  still  observe  the  law ; 
but  their  latest  pictures  show  that,  in  pushing  their 
theory  of  colors  up  to  an  avoidance  of  values,  they 
ended  at  the  impossibility  of  giving  form  to  any- 
thing whatever;  they  reached  the  negation  of  art; 
they  have  since  then  done  nothing  which  is  based 
on  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  or  on  the  laws  of  rea- 
son. .  .  .  Their  ambition:  to  give  us  sensations  of 
nature,  is  at  once  a  very  meagre  one,  since  Nature 
itself  makes  us  experience  them  at  every  moment 
of  our  life,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  exaggerated 
ambition,  because  one  cannot  equal  the  reality  of 
nature.  .  .  . 


"The  new  school  (since  it  is  thus  that  they  de- 
signate themselves  let  us  retain  this  title)  does  not 
care  about  the  choice  of  fine  subjects  in  nature, 
even  proclaims  that  one  should  not  thus  choose,  be- 
cause such  choosing  would  be  a  concession  to  tradi- 
tion, a  going  backward  and  stepping  aside  from  the 
end  sought.  The  essential  was  to  paint  light  and 
air — the  rest  did  not  count. 

"If  choice  was  forbidden  all  the  more  was  com- 
posing forbidden,  creating  was  forbidden ;  to  create, 
to  invent,  were  errors — s])read  about  by  the  'pom- 
pous periwigs.' 

"Therefore,  art  became  a  matter  of  placing  with 
optics,  of  registering  the  phenomena  of  tone,  to  ex- 
ercise the  brush,  palette  and  the  eye.  Driving  down 
such  a  slope  we  were  destined  to  see  swallowed  up 
everything  that  remained  passable  and  fine — as  re- 
gards subject — in  the  first  attempts  of  the  Impres- 
sionists ;  soon  there  was  on  their  canvases  neither 
arrangement  nor  order  in  their  works.  Provided 
that  the  efl:"ect  of  the  hour  at  which  they  were 
painted  was  rendered,  that  sufficed. 

"It  is  thus  that  a  hatred  of  Iiuag'niation  was 
erected  into  a  dogma.  We  should  not  compose,  but 
produce  effects,  and  only  the  effects  of  color,  ri- 
gorously transposed.  When  I  say  transpose,  I  do 
not  mean  interpret;  they  meant  to  render  them  ac- 
cording to  a  theory  of  color  and  not  such  as  were, 
until  then,  seen  in  nature. 

"It  is  thus  that  the  landscape  painters  reduce 
themselves  to  indifference  as  to  a  picture  and  pro- 
duce no  more  than  pieces  of  nature  without  choice, 
merely  notes,  it  would  be  more  true  to  say. 

"This  plague  invaded  in  its  turn,  like  an  all- 
powerful  prejudice,  the  domain  of  figure-painting, 
and — in  the  camp  in  which  they  know  well  enough 
how  to  draw  to  represent  human  beings — they  for- 
bade the  clioicc  of  the  model,  or  the  grouping  of 
figures  in  a  picture,  according  to  any  order  whatso- 
ever. To  imitate  the  accidents  of  life  in  order  to 
arrive  at  mere  objective  truth,  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  As  to  composing  a  picture,  of  history  or 
of  fancy,  not  one  word  must  be  said ! 

"However,  there  is  one  thing  which  drew  the  Im- 
pressionists toward  modern  life — the  L'gly.  They 
made  of  it  an  orgy,  and  for  the  very  rea.son  that  up 
to  that  time,  the  ugly  had  been  rejected.  In  litera- 
ture they  had  Zola  for  a  master  and  conductor — 
because  the  Impressionists  are  sons  of  the  natural- 
istic school.  But  Zola  well  new  how  to  aggrandize 
his  subjects,  to  give  them,  if  not  majesty,  at  least 
extension.  The  Imiiressionists,  on  the  contrary, 
shut  themselves  up  in  motives  without  significance 
and  in  frames  of  small  dimensions.  This  is  because 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  painful  and  paltry 
execution,  besides  their  narrow  vision.  No  longer 
knowing  the  tone,  no  longer  knowing  how  to 
simplify,    struggling    childishly    to    recompose    all 
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tonality  by  a  series  of  vibrant  juxtaposition,  the 
painter  of  this  school  found  himself  fatally  bound 
by  a  method,  slow  and  much  mixed,  which  was 
bound  to  lead  him  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  his 
works  and  to  deform  ever\thing  he  wanted  to  repre- 
sent. 

"From  this  vice  followed  a  complete  forgetting 
of  beauty  of  manner  of  painting.  That  which,  in 
a  Velasquez,  a  Rubens,  a  Jordaens,  a  Van  Dyck, 
makes  the  joy  of  a  connoisseur  of  the  brush,  was 
suddenly  suppressed  by  the  Impressionists. 

"And  why  all  this? 

"Because,  led  astray  by  the  literary  opinions 
which  surrounded  them,  they  believed,  on  the  faith 
of  some  writers — improvised  into  pictural-critics, 
that  they  would  efface  the  great  masters — simply 
by  brightening  up  their  palette ! 

I  remember  that  one  day  one  of  the  most  venera- 
ble among  the  Impressionists,  a  man  who,  at  this 
hour,  no  longer  is  one,  except  in  name,  said  to  me : 

"  'What  have  wc  done  which  had  not  been  done 
before.'  When  I  consider  the  "Marriage  of  Ca- 
naan." the  great  picture  bv  Paul  Veronese,  in  the 
Loitvrc,  1  say  to  myself:  "Everything  is  there — air, 
light,  color,  and  aboz'e  all,  composition,  and  masterly 
composition!  What  must  have  been  such  a  work 
when  it  came  from  the  studio  of  the  painter!  The 
sky,  the  clouds,  ivhat  beauty!"  and  the  aged  artist 
seemed  to  compare  himself  interiorally  with  his 
illustrious  ancestor,  for  the  went  on:  "What  are 
zve,  my  God,  by  the  side  of  those  fellows!"  Of 
course,  he  was  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  heart  and 
a  nature  truly  French — listen,  here  is  his  name — 
Renoir — in  truth  he  was  and  remains  the  most 
gifted  among  them,  the  most  sympathetic  and  lov- 
ing. He  had  his  failures  but  also  his  successes,  and 
they  will  contribute  to  his  survival.'  " 

Ilefore  closing  Bernard  included  these  verses  of 
his  own  which  we  translate  as  near  as  possible: 

"If  you  talk — conser\e  with  nuite-ism. 

For  to  admire  great  art,  is  a  schism. 

Never  praise  with  emotion. 

If  you  praise  Raphael  with  elation, 

Or  the  gods  of  tradition. 

You  will  be  thought  a  man  of  blight. 

Speak  only  of  art  where  vibrates  light. 

Of  your  nervosities  and  your  emotions. 

For  the  rest  is  but — wood  and  conventions. 

Poussin,  Velasquez,  Titian,  are  old  carks. 

Speak  of  Light — ignore  the  darks. 

Paint  brightly  .  .  . 

Abstain  above  all  from  inventing  and  believing 

In  historical  or  religious  frescoing ; 

Abstain  from  the  drama  and  its  passions, 

Pnint  brightly — paint  naught  but  vibrations!" 

We  illustrate  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Impres- 
sionist works  by  Claude  Monet,  page  320.   Our  illus- 


tration does  not  do  the  picture  justice — no  photo- 
graph can.  It  is  not  ugly,  it  is  not  beautiful,  it  is 
simply  commonplace  in  subject,  poorly  composed, 
and  of  no  beauty  of  line.  The  color  never  was 
specially  beautiful ;  and  now,  since  it  has  faded  and 
will  fade  more,  what  will  there  be  left  but  a  combi- 
nation of  lines  and  forms  which,  compared  with  the 
pictures  of  past  giants — which  the  Impressionists 
claim  to  have  surpas.sed — seems  paltry,  indeed. 

And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  putting  a  little  more 
light  into  a  picture — as  if  there  were  not  enough  in 
those  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  past ! 

There  is  actually  more  sunlight  in  Picknell'^  pic- 
ture on  page  318  than  in  any  canvas  by  Monet, 
Millet,  Turner,  Claude,  Giorgione  and  Titian.  But 
what  of  it?  Would  many  normal  people  of  culture 
swap  Giorgione's  "Concert,"  in  the  Louvre,  with 
its  poetic  idealism,  for  Picknell's  picture  with  its 
matter-of-fact  realism?     Hardly. 


The  mistake  the  Impressionists  made  was  not  in 
painting  plein-air  pictures,  with  any  old  technique, 
with  as  much  more  light  than  any  man  ever  obtained 
in  a  picture — their  tragic  error  was  their  ridiculing 
the  pursuit  of  Beauty  and  of  composition,  not  only 
a  la  Poussin  or  Claude — but  fanatically  condemning 
even  the  choice  and  the  naive  copying  of  such  beau- 
tiful compositions  as  are  to  be  found  in  nature,  and 
with  which  France  overflows. 

To  flout  poetic  beauty,  and  linear — pattern  and 
chiaro-oscuro  in  color — merely  to  paint  in  a  higher 
key,  so  as  to  obtain  a  little  more  light,  was  to  run 
against  the  "eternal  verities."  To  say:  "Light  be- 
comes the  sole  subject  of  the  picture;  the  objects 
on  which  it  falls  are  of  secondary  interest,"  as 
recorded  by  Camille  Mauclair,  the  most  authori- 
tative protagonist  of  Impressionism,  was  to  give 
to  the  school  its  death-knell. 


Let  us  admit  the  Impressionists  were  sadly  and 
feverishly  in  earnest  and  thought  they  had  a  high 
message.  Their  tragedy  was,  even  though  the  ])ublic 
and  Salon  Juries  did  at  tirst  neglect,  and  then  oppose, 
their  new-fangled  pseudo-scientific  theories,  that 
they  were  too  catapultic  in  trying  to  impose  them ; 
they  should  have  gone  more  slow,  since — "All  new 
truths  create  pain,"  as  Buckle  said,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  world  is  slow  in  appreciating  the  totally 
new,  above  all  if  not  melodiously  beautiful.  The\- 
should  not  have  confounded  matters,  and  not  have 
become  so  ferocious  in  preaching — that  the  pseudo- 
beauty  of  surface  technique  is  equal  to  the  real 
beauty  of  line,  simply  because  Delacroix,  and  a  few 
others,  had  said  so.  They  should  have  remembered 
what  their  own  venerated  Pascal  said:  "However 
much  enlightenment  we  may  have,  whatever  flashes 
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of  wit,  nothing  is  so  easj'  as  deceiving  ourselves." 
But  tliat  would  not  have  been  Parisian — of  the 
Second  Empire.  Revolt  being  in  the  air,  they  could 
not  see  that  they  were  the  victims  of  an  illusion, 
engendered  by  a  narrow  hatred  of,  and  impatience 
with,  the  old  and  the  past. 

They  should  have  sensed,  if  they  did  not  know, 
that  the  world  is  not  permanently  interested  in 
novelties  of  "personal  technique"  and  "brush-han- 
dling"— when  unaccompanied  by  a  fine  linear-pat- 
tern, subject  and  color-scheme,  be  the  technique 
that  of  the  "academicians,"  of  the  "moderates,"  or 
of  the^'wild  beasts,"  as  many  of  the  latter  extremist 
followers  of  iMonet  and  of  "modernism"  call  them- 
selves. So  certain  is  this,  that  had  Monet  and  his 
followers  used  their  whole  battery  of  new  technical 
processes,  not  in  the  painting  of  commonplace  things 
but  in  the  rendering  of  beautiful  subjects — either 
invented  and  composed  or  selected  in  nature — and 
never  lost  sight  of  melodious  beauty  for  a  moment, 
the}'  would  now  be  masters  in  the  world  of  art. 
Because,  not  ugliness  but — "beautj'  is  a  joy  for- 
ever!" as  Keats  said. 

All  the  terpsichorean  technique  of  a  Monet,  I\Ia- 
net,  and  Velasquez  boiled  into  one  will  not  save 
from  oblivion  a  disreputable,  naked  "Olympia,"  a 
vulgar  "Barn  yard,"  or  an  empty,  waveless,  cloud- 
less, shipless  "Marine,"  no  matter  how  painted. 


When  the  painters  of  light  and  of  plein-air  pic- 
tures proclaim,  according  to  their  historian  and  de- 
fender, Mauclair,  that: 

"The  pursuit  of  Beauty  is  an  antique  fad,  and  an 
artist  should  not  seek  beauty  but  the  expression  of 
the  character  of  any  subject  he  is  free  to  choose, 
and  in  a  personal  technique,"  they  signed  their  own 
death-warrant.  For  they  struck  at  all  great  art  of 
the  past  which  had  the  pursuit  of  beauty  for  its  verj' 
foundation. 

Above  all  was  this  true  as  soon  as  Picknell,  the 
American,  with  a  so-called  kind  of  "academic"  man- 
ner of  painting,  without  any  impressionistic  personal 
technique,  imprisoned  more  light  and  sunshine  in 
pigment  on  a  canvas  than  ever  did  any  Impres- 
sionist, ancient  or  modern. 

And  so  the  scientifical  physicist-impressionistic 
school,  in  spite  of  a  number  of  fine  things  they  pro- 
duced, now  and  then,  is  dead ! 

The  Impressionists  accomplished  two  things — 
they  forced  the  latter-day  painters — above  all  those 
who  were  influenced  by  the  dark  pictures  of  Cour- 
bet,  Cottet,  and  their  congeners — to  brighten  up 
their  palettes  and  to  paint  in  a  higher  key,  and  they 
proved  for  all  time  that  flouting  the  eternal  laws  of 
beauty  and  flirting  with  the  ugly  in  art,  is  a  sure 
passport  to  oblivion. 

Peace  be  to  its  ashes ! 


F-  ill 
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By  EGERTON  SWARTWOUT,  F.A.I.A. 
THE  COKINTHIAN  ORDER— Continued  From  the  September  number 


The  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order  was 
entire!}-  a  Roman  development.  When  the  order 
was  used  in  Greece  for  internal  colonnades  it 
naturally,  according  to  Greek  custom,  did  not  have 
a  complete  entablature,  but  was  crowned  with  a 
string  course  and  perhaps  an  ornamented  frieze. 
When  it  was  used  externally  in  the  little  Lysicrates 
monument,  the  entablature  was  distinctly  reminis- 
cent of  Ionic  forms.  The  Romans,  however,  when 
they  adopted  the  order  from  the  Greek  prototype 
of  Jupiter  Olympius,  developed  an  entirely  new  and 
beautiful  entablature.  Whereas  in  the  Greek  work 
the  frieze  was  the  member  that  received  the  most 
attention  and  decoration,  in  the  Roman  Corinthian 
the  cornice  was  made  the  dominating  and  most 
decorative  jiortion.  This  cornice  was,  as  has  been 
stated,  illogical,  in  that  it  has  repeated  in  two  forms 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  roof  beams,  superimpos- 
ing on  the  dentils  of  Asia  Minor,  which  are  typical 
of  the  closely-set  roof  beams  of  the  East,  the  more 
widely  separated  and  greater  projecting  beam  ends 
of  their  own  construction,  which  they  developed 
into  the  graceful  and  structural  shape  of  the  modil- 
lion.  The  ornamentation  was  carried  still  further 
in  their  more  important  work,  so  that  practically 
every  member  of  the  entablature  was  richly  carved. 
The  architrave  also  received  its  share  of  attention, 
and  in  the  magnificent  example  of  Jupiter  Stator 
this  architrave  is  further  embellished  with  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  ornament  which  occupies  the  entire 
space  of  the  central  division  of  the  tripartite  archi- 
trave. The  frieze  was  usually  left  ])lain  and  served 
as  a  background  for  the  inscri[)tions  which  are  so 
common  in  Roman  work,  and  ornamented  only  by 
these  sim]ile  inscriptions  it  formed  a  pleasing  break 
between  the  richly  decorated  architrave  and  the  still 
more  elaborately  ornamented  cornice  above.  This 
ornamentation  of  the  entablature  is  not,  as  is  some- 
times stated,  an  evidence  of  the  fondness  of  the 
Romans  for  vulgar  display.  It  was  entirely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  relatively  large  and  heavy  cornice 
in  scale  with  the  Corinthian  cap  and  the  fluted 
.shafts  of  the  columns,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Roman  Corinthian  order  is  not  by  any 
means  a  weak  or  light  development.  While  less 
massive  than_  the  ("ireek  Doric,  it  is  fully  as  power- 
ful and  vigorous. 

In  our  modern  work  probably  no  order  has  been 
more  misused  than  the  Corinthian,  except  perhaps 
the  order  of  the  Erechtheion.  .Some  years  ago  it 
seemed  that  no  building  was  complete  unless  there 
was  a  copy  of  the  Erechtheion  order  in  some  por- 
tion of  it.     Usually  this  occurred  in  plaster,  some- 


times in  metal,  and  sometimes  it  was  attempted  in 
stone  with  most  harrowing  results.  Similarly,  the 
Corinthian  order  is  to  be  met  with  on  all  sides,  and 
often  most  incongruously  used.  From  its  elabora- 
tion it  is  naturally  an  extremely  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive order  to  use  in  stone ;  in  fact,  in  some  kinds 
of  stone  its  correct  use  is  absolutely  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  carving.  It  is  also  an 
extremely  difficult  order  to  model,  especially  if  it 
is  of  any  great  size,  the  difficulty  in  this  case  being 
to  retain  the  proper  graceful  and  yet  structural 
outline  of  the  cap  and  prevent  the  confusion  of  out- 
line which  is  often  caused  by  over-elaboration  of 
the  leaves  or  undue  projection  of  certain  parts  of 
the  leaves.  In  a  large  order,  the  model  of  a  Corin- 
thian cap  is  so  tremendous  that  it  cannot  be  prop- 
erly viewed,  nor  can  its  proportions  be  thoroughly 
studied.  It  often  happens  that  a  cap  which  seems 
to  be  perfect  in  the  modeler's  shop  looks  weak  or 
clumsy  when  placed  in  its  proper  position.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  to  handle  the  modeling  of  this  cap 
than  to  have  a  very  careful  and  complete  model 
made  at  a  small  scale,  possibly  at  one-quarter  full 
size,  the  cap  being  carefully  finished  in  every  detail 
at  this  scale  and  studied  in  its  correct  relation  to 
the  entire  shaft.  When  the  result  is  satisfactory, 
the  full  size  model  can  be  mathematically  repro- 
duced from  this  with  perfect  .safety,  and  if  the  out- 
lines thus  found  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  all  danger 
of-  possible  lack  of  proportion  and  confusion  of 
detail  can  be  avoided. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  ca.se  of  such  a  com- 
plicated cap,  there  are  numerous  variations  from 
what  is  generally  accepted  as  the  conventional 
form.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  variations 
is  an  extremely  simple  Corinthian  shape  which, 
although  a  late  example,  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
an  early  development  from  the  Doric  to  the  Corin- 
thian. While  a  number  of  such  examples  are 
found,  the  best  known  is  one  from  the  so-called 
Tower  of  the  W'inds  (Fig.  Xl\'),  which  is  as  late 
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XIV.  Tower  of  the  VVin<K 
Cap. 


XV    .Arch  of  Tilus  Cap. 


as  the  first  century  I!.     L'.     As  might  be  exi)ected 
from   the  period,   tlie  detail,  both    in   the   building 
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itself  and  in  the  cap,  is  extremely  crude,  the  lower 
ring  of  leaves  being  disassociated  in  a  rather  un- 
pleasant manner  from  the  rest  of  the  cap.  The 
general  shape,  however,  is  graceful  and  is  capable 
of  a  much  more  interesting  and  higher  degree  of 
development.  If  the  lower  ring  of  leaves  is  simpli- 
fied and  brought  more  into  relation  with  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cap,  the  effect  is  extremely  good. 

The  Romans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
developed  the  Corinthian  cap  to  what  may  be 
termed  a  standard  type,  occasionally  debased  this 
standard  form  by  so  enlarging  the  volutes  that  the 
result  which  is  usually  known  under  the  sub-title  of 
the  Composite  Order  (Fig.  XV),  lost  completely 
its  grace  and  dignity  of  outline,  and  appeared  to 
be  an  unfortunate  combination  of  an   Ionic   four- 


cornered  cap,  superimposed  upon  a  Corinthian  bell. 
Just  what  led  to  this  curious  variation  is  uncertain, 
unless  it  can  be  held  for  some  reason  to  have  had 
a  festal  or  triumphal  character,  as  it  is  usually 
found  on  triumphal  arches  or  some  other  form  of 
commemorative  monument. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  former  article  to  the 
fact  that  the  relation  of  the  various  faces  in  the 
entablature,  not  only  to  each  other  but  to  the  column 
or  pilaster  below,  was  not  in  Classic  times  the  con- 
stant quantity  that  it  is  usually  represented  in  the 
plates  of  Vignola,  but  was  governed  by  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  of  support  or  line  of  beauty, 
which,  though  commonly  accepted  in  Classic  times, 
was  lost  sight  of  in  Renaissance  days,  and  is  now 
but  rarely  observed.  This  principle  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Corinthian  order,  but  is  found  in  all 
orders,  and  is  based  not  only  on  elegance  of  out- 
line but  upon  structural  common  sense.  A  column 
should  support  its  entablature  apparently  as  well 
as  actually,  and  the  entablature  should  be  heavy 
enough  to  hold  down  the  column.  There  must  be  a 
sense  of  balance  and  repose,  and  the  support  must 
be  proportioned   to   the   superimposed   weight.      In 


an  engaged  order,  for  example,  where  the  entabla- 
ture counts  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  building, 
and  the  order  is  merely  applied  decoration,  the 
entablature  can  rationally  be  smaller  than  neces- 
sary for  the  same  column  when  free  standing. 
Similarly,  if  the  entablature  is  used  as  a  string 
course,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  building,  it  can  be 
smaller  than  the  usually  satisfactory  proportion  for 
exterior  work.  The  principle  of  the  curved  out- 
line, which,  in  default  of  a  better  term,  I  have  called 
an  architectural  line  of  beauty,  is  really  a  natural 
outline  of  any  simple  structure  as  well  as  any  archi- 
tectural order.  It  is  the  outline  of  the  battered 
wall  with  a  projecting  parapet,  the  outline  shown 
in  the  pylons  of  the  Egyptian  temples  w^ith  their 
sloping  faces  and  simple  out-curving  cornice.  It  is 
the  outline  shown  in  the  Classic  orders  by  the 
diminution  of  the  column  and  the  projecting  curve 
of  the  cap  and  cornice  —  a  slight  batter,  crowned 
with  a  reverse  curve  (Fig.  XVI).  This  outline  is 
not  only  logically  constructive,  but  it  is  a  naturally 
inherent  idea  to  be  found  in  the  free-hand  sketches 
of  every  artist  and  every  architect,  and  is  almost 
automatically  made  in  the  preliminary  sketch  of 
any  order,  and  is  only  suppressed  and  lost  w'hen 
the  order  is  painfully  developed  according  to  the 
modular  dimensions  of  Vignola  or  the  plates  of 
D'Espuoy.  This  curve  starts  from  the  base  of 
the  column  and  continues  uninterruptedly  to  the 
neck  of  the  cap.  From  this  point  starts  the  reverse 
curve  which  expresses  the  whole  general  feeling  of 
the  cap  and  of  the  entablature,  not  broken  but 
emphasized  by  the  projection  of  the  abacus.  To 
obtain  this  curve,  it  naturally  follows  that  while 
the  architrave  and  the  frieze  may  in  general  retain 
their  vertical  feeling,  or  may  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  later  examples  of  Greek  Doric  work,  have 
an  inward  inclination,  still  there  must  be  a  general 
adherence  to  the  line  of  the  curve,  which  can  onl\- 
be  accomplished  by  a  delicate  adjustment  of  the 
various  faces  of  the  entablature  and  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  moldings.  The  architrave  face  is 
generally  in  advance  of  the  upper  face  of  the  col- 
umn or  pilaster.     The  frieze   face  is  generally  in 
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advance  of  the  architrave,  either  in  reahty  or  in 
effect  caused  by  the  jirojection  of  some  of  its  orna- 
mented parts.  The  appreciation  of  this  point  is 
interestingly  shown  in  the  development  of  the  Greek 
Doric  entablature.  In  the  primitive  examples  in 
Magna  Grecia  the  abacus  had  an  excessive  spread, 
due  to  a  timorous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  early 
architect  to  reduce  the  span  of  the  stone  architrave. 
The  abacus  being  necessarily  square  had  an  exces- 
sive projection  beyond  the  architrave  face,  which 
was  distinctly  apparent  at  the  corner,  the  architrase 
face  being,  for  structural  reasons,  kept  to  the  width 
of  the  upper  diameter  of  the  column  (Fig.  XVH  a). 
As  the  Greeks  developed  this  order,  they  felt  that 
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this  corner  outline  was  unfortunate  and  that  the 
projection  of  the  abacus  was  unnecessary  and  un- 
sightly, and  they  consequently  not  only  reduced  the 
spread  of  this  abacus,  but  projected  the  architrave 
face  considerably  in  advance  of  the  upper  face  of 
the  column  (Fig.  XVII,  b),  achieving  solely  from 
the  standpoint  of  design  that  which  is  structurally 
correct,  for  as  the  tensile  strength  of  stone  is 
considerably  less  than  its  crushing  strength,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  beam  should  rationally 
be  bigger  than  its  su])i)()rting  member.  Architec- 
turally, therefore,  the  lieam  is  invariabl)'  wider 
than  either  the  ]iier  below  or  the  upper  diameter  of 
the  column.  'J'his  princi|ile  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  konianesciue  and  in  Gothic,  as  well  as  in 
Classic  work,  but  was  strangely  lost  sight  of  in 
Renaissance  days.  Vignola  and  the  others  in  their 
treatises  on  the  orders  invariably  place  the  lowest 
architrave  face  directly  over  the  upper  diameter 
of  the  column  or  over  the  pilaster  face,  and  it  is 
usually  so  done  now. 

In  the  case  of  the  column,  the  mistake  is  not 
so  obvious.  The  square  corner  of  the  architrave, 
seen  on  the  angle,  projects  beyond  the  upper 
diameter  of  the  column,  and  unless  the  abacus 
is  of  great  projection  the  curve  is  maintained,  but 
in  the  case  of  a  pilaster  treatment  the  effect  is  most 
unforunate.  A  row  of  pilasters  seems  to  be  sup- 
porting nothing  at  all'  and  when  seen  from  below, 
the  great  projection  of  the  cap  beyond  the  line  of 
the  architrave  is  most  uneasy  and  distressing,  and 
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seriously  interferes  with  the  horizontal  sweep  of 
the  entablature  (Fig.  XVIII).  There  is  no  rule 
governing  this  relation  of  architrave  to  column  or 
pilaster.  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  modules  or  parts, 
but  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  design  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  column  or  height  of  the  entablature.  It 
is  governed  by  the  projection  of  the  abacus  and 
by  the  projection  of  the  pilaster.  The  greater  the 
projection  of  the  abacus,  the  greater  must  be  the 
projection  of  the  architrave,  while  the  greater  the 
projection  of  the  pilaster,  the  less  need  be  the  pro- 
jection of  the  architrave,  the  reason  for  this  latter 
being  that  when  the  pilaster  has  less  projection  it 
throws  into  apparently  greater  prominence  the  front 
portion  of  the  cap  (Fig.  XIX,  a,  b).  The  side  of 
the  cap  is  scarcely  seen  and  the  architrave  itself 
must  be  extended  to  give  this  front  portion  of  the 
cap  something  to  support.  The  relation  of  the 
frieze  to  the  architrave  follows  the  same  rule  as 
that  of  the  architra\e  to  the  column  itself.  It  is 
beyond  it,  or  has  the  appearance  of  being  so. 

In  the  Greek  Doric  the  simplicity  of  the  great 
architrave  seems  to  unite  it  with  the  frieze  more 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  orders,  and  the  trig- 
lyphs  are  on  the  plane  of  the  architrave  face,  to 
give  this  feeling  of  unity.  The  sculpture  in  the 
metojies  is  in  high  relief,  and  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  architrave  face,  the  outer  face  of  the 
carving  really  forming  the  frieze  face.  Without 
this  bold  relief  in  the  metopes,  the  Doric  cornice  is 
apt  to  look  thin  and  of  excessive  projection.  In  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  the  frieze  face  always 
projects,  that  is  to  say,  the  apparent  frieze  face, 
which  is  the  outer  face  of  the  carving,  although  the 
background  of  the  carving  is  usually  considerably 
behind  the  face  of  the  architrave.  The  omission 
of  the  section  through  the  sculpture  in  some  of  the 
restorations  and  plates,  where  the  plane  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  carving  is  alone  shown  (Fig.  XX), 
gives  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  the  real 
outline  of  the  entablature,  and  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  this  uncompleted  outline  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed in  modern  w'ork,  giving  the  unfortunate 
buildings  a  curiously  recessed  and  insufficient 
frieze.  In  Renaissance  days,  although  this  general 
(Continued  on  page  356) 
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The  Wallace  Nutting  Collection  of  American  Antiques 

By  ]\IATLACK  PRICE 


THE  great  spirit  of  patriotism  which  is  ani- 
mating the  country  with  ever-increasing 
vigor  has  brought  about  a  new  conscious- 
ness of  American  identity.  With  this  conscious- 
ness which  takes  the  form  of  a  nation-wide  will  to 
throw  the  country's  might  into  winning  the  war 
there  may  be  gradually  blended  certain  new^  feel- 
ings of  pride  and  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
appreciation  of  essentially  American  domestic  arts. 

The  writer  of  to-day,  unless,  like  the  Latin  poet 
who  was  dear  to  our  school  days,  he  can  begin 
''Ar\ua  v'lntiuquc  caiio."  has  but  a  small  circle  of 
readers. 

Great  essayists,  nevertheless,  have  said  that  a 
country  is  inseparable  from  its  art,  and  that 
through  the  national  development  of  its  art,  national 
unity  and  national  character  are  created  and  fos- 
tered. The  immortal  arts  of  great  European  coun- 
tries make  this  thesis  easily  believed,  and  because  of 
this  unity  of  national  art  and  national  spirit,  the 
writer  is  emboldened  to  suggest  that,  while  reading 
of  arms  and  men,  we  may  also  read  of  art  and  let- 
ters, since  it  is  partly  for  the  preservation  of  these 
that  the  present  war  is  being  fought. 

Xo  free  country  would  be  more  willing  to  have 
the  arts  and  philosophies  of  an  ahen  conqueror 
thrust  upon  it  than  to  have  an  oppressive  alien  form 
of  government  thrust  upon  it,  for  which  reason  the 
free  countries  of  the  world  are  fighting  shoulder  to 
shotilder  to  preserve  their  right  to  their  national 
identities  in  every  department  of  life  and  thought. 

This  country  will  some  day  recognize  its  debt  to 
Wallace  Nutting  as  the  man  who  visualized  for  the 
American  people  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
architecture  and  furniture  of  the  early  days  when 
the  Colonies  were  merging  into  the  Nation. 

In  certain  old  New  England  houses,  ranging  from 
the  cottage  to  the  mansion,  Mr.  Nutting  assembled  a 
remarkable  collection  of  authentic  antiques,  furni- 
ture and  accessories,  and  with  well-chosen  models, 
in  historic  costumes,  produced  an  extensive  series  of 
intimate  photographs  of  Colonial  and  Early  .\mcri- 
can  life. 

Quite  apart,  however,  from  the  natural  desire  for 
acquisition,  much  may  be  learned  from  looking  over 
the  great  array  of  interesting  furniture  comprising 
the  Wallace  Nutting  collection. 

Quite  naturally  the  furniture  of  the  American 
Colonists,  especially  in  the  New  England  region, 
was  either  actually  of  English  make,  or  was  pat- 
terned after  English  forms.     In  style,  much  was  of 


the  Queen  Anne  period,  some  was  earlier,  even 
Elizabethan,  and  niuch  was  of  the  Georgian  period. 

English  as  this  furniture  undoubtedly  was,  and  is, 
yet  something  in  its  use  by  the  first  Americans, 
something  in  its  new  environment,  and  in  its  intimate 
associations  with  the  early  domestic  life  of  our 
country  makes  it  a  peculiarly  national  ])ossession. 

Many  forms  were  of  necessity  modified,  but  few- 
were  originated  by  the  early  .American  cabinet-mak- 
ers. Association,  (lerhaps,  is  the  greatest  factor  in 
stamping  this  furniture  as  .American — and  since  w-e 
are  by  race  and  speech  descended  from  the  English, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  our  tastes  in  furniture  re- 
mained, for  the  most  part,  English. 

The  whole  history  of  Colonial  .American  furni- 
ture may  be  reviewed  in  this  Nutting  collection, 
from  the  most  primitive  of  sturdy  Windsor  chairs 
and  gate  leg  tables  to  more  sophisticated  pieces  that 
suggest  the  influence  of  Chippendale. 

To  enumerate  the  pieces  would  be  impossible,  and 
would  serve  no  puqx)se,  since  adequate  descriptions 
would  furnish  ample  material  for  a  bv  no  means 
inconsiderable  book. 

It  seems  more  important,  rather,  to  generalize 
somewhat  upon  certain  impressions  which  invari- 
ably come  from  an  interesting  hour  spent  among 
highboys  and  tables,  chairs  and  dressers  and  roman- 
tic old  four-poster  bedsteads. 

Romance — that  is  certainly  one  attribute  of  early 
American  furniture — the  romance  of  the  adventur- 
some  families  who  journeyed  over  terrifying  seas  to 
make  new  homes  in  the  new  and  unknown  country. 
These  people,  our  immediate  ancestors,  treasured 
these  very  same  household  possessions ;  their  lives 
and  loves  are  bound  up  in  every  table  and  chair. 
Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  wrote  of  the  people 
who  ate  from  these  tables  and  sat  in  these  chairs — 
and  if  you  find  no  romance  in  that,  then  you  can 
find  no  romance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Domesticity — that  is  another  attribute  of  early 
American  furniture.  Here  are  things  that  were 
used,  things  that  were  made  to  use  and  to  hand  on 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Sturdy,  substan- 
tial furniture,  far  removed  from  the  travesties  of 
later  days,  when  furniture  came  to  be  made  to  sell 
rather  than  to  use,  and  bought  rather  to  make  a 
purse-proud  showing  than  to  serve  the  household 
needs  of  a  third  and  fourth  generation. 

That  the  old  honesty  of  construction  and  the  old 
beauty  of  form  that  made  the  antique  what  it  was 
are  now  reappearing  in  the  better  furniture  of  to-day 
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is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times. 
Throughout  the  whole  period  of  sham  and  deprav- 
ity which  so  long  darkened  the  reahii  of  domestic 
art  (there  was  no  interior  decoration)  the  fine  old 
Colonial  furniture  which  graced  some  homes  must 
have  been  a  continuous  reproach. 

To-day,  however,  the  beautiful  old  things  of 
earlier  days  have  come  into  their  own,  and  are  ac- 
corded a  more  sympathetic  and  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion than  ever  before. 

To  collect  Colonial  furniture  was  long  regarded 
as  that  most  reprehensible  weakness  called  a  "fad." 
Now  that  old  furniture  forms  hold  a  real  meaning, 
and  are  recognized  as  being  no  less  a  part  of  our 
lives  than  they  were  of  the  lives  of  our  ancestors, 
the  collector  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  creditable 
taste  and  real  discrimination. 


To  wander  among  the  fascinating  array  of  the 
Nutting  Collection,  was  to  experience  a  feeling  of 
more  close  and  warm  kinship  with  the  spirit  of  an 
American  of  long  ago,  a  feeling  of  having  jour- 
neyed back  over  many  years  to  a  closer  contact  with 
the  stranger,  simpler  lives  of  the  first  Americans. 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  written  that  here 
were  things  which  recalled  "braver  days."  The  times 
in  which  we  live  are  brave  enough — an  epic  of  brav- 
ery, indeed — but  some  of  us  find  ourselves,  at  times, 
wishing  that  they  were  simpler  times  and  that,  like 
Lewis  Carroll's  little  heroine,  we  could  step 
through  one  of  Wallace  Nutting's  old  looking 
glasses,  and  find  ourselves  standing  in  the  room,  and 
among  the  good  people  that  it  once  reflected. 

This  is  manifested  in  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  sought  by  so  many  persons. 
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EDITH   WILDS 


IT  was  in  the  Tokugawa  Period,  that  Golden 
Age  of  Japan,  when  her  accomplishments,  for- 
merly fashionable  in  the  upper  circles  only,  had 
sifted  down  into  the  common  life  of  the  people; 
when  the  poetical  contests,  as  old  as  Japanese  his- 
tory, had  been  made  national ;  when  the  tea  cere- 
mony and  intricate  flower  arrangement  had  become 
a  part  of  every  girl's  education,  that  there  was  also 
developed  a  cultivation  of  the  etiquette  of  everyday 
life,  until  even  the  presentation  of  a  simple  gift 
became  an  expression  of  art,  and  almost  as  cere- 
monious as  an  affair  of  state. 

It  was  in  this  period  that  the  artist,  searching 
for  inspiration,  found  it  in  the  trifling  incidents  of 
nature,  in  the  ways  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  even 
insects.  His  sensitive  nature  gave  quick  response 
to  the  delicate  details  of  a  life  which  he  could  study 
in  his  garden. 

As  the  protection  and  conservatism  of  that  period 
provided  ample  opportunity  for  meditation,  and 
since  the  mind  must  be  occupied  with  something, 
it  naturally  followed  that  there  crept  into  these 
familiar  aspects  of  nature  in  her  various  seasons 
a  symbolism  which  was  carried  over  into  the  art 
that  graced  the  daily  relations  of  the  people.  This 
symbolism  became  a  rule,  then  a  formula.  For- 
mulae, like  habits,  persist  even  in  changed  circum- 
stances, and  we  find  these   fonmilae.   wliicli   crime 


into  existence  centuries  ago,  still  unblurred  by  the 
breathless  industrialism  of  the  past  half  century. 

Therefore  though  your  young  Japanese  friend's 
head  may  be  brimming  with  business  aspirations, 
you  will  see  him  instinctively  cringe  at  a  flower 
arrangement  you  consider  graceful  but  which  to 
him  represents  only  an  inharmonious  association  of 
flowers,  or  at  a  kakemono,  or  wall  scroll,  which 
happens  to  be  inappropriate  to  the  season. 

This  passion  for  symbolism  has  extended  even 
to  the  writing  paper,  making  of  it  a  bewitching 
picture.  The  designs,  some  of  them,  are  as  delicate 
as  cobwebs  and  are  formed  to  create  not  merely 
an  impression  but  a  mood  in  the  soul. 

The  Japanese  lady  sends  her  messages  at  New 
Year  on  paper  bearing  emblems  of  congratulation 
and  wishes  for  a  long,  long  life.  These  are  repre- 
sented by  cranes,  tortoise,  pine,  bamboo  and  plum 
trees.  A  trio  of  young  cranes  are  poised  for  flight 
from  the  top  branches  of  a  pine  tree.  No  nest  is 
visible,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  it— one  is  hid- 
den in  the  foliage.  Beneath  is  a  pool  with  a  couple 
of  tortoises  sporting  in  it.  On  the  shore  is  grow- 
ing a  young  bamboo  tree,  and  beyond  the  pine  tree 
is  an  overhanging  spray  of  plum  tree.  Unless  in- 
itiated, you  would  never  imagine  that  this  was 
more  than  an  interesting  composition.  But  every 
line  signifies  a  wish  for  a  long  life.     The  pine,  an 
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All  classes  in  Japan  use  the  fan 

evergreen  living  to  a  prodigious  age  and  growing 
more  and  more  rugged  is,  of  course,  a  most  felic- 
itous emblem  of  vigorous  old  age.  And  there  is 
meaning  even  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  old 
pine  for  it  is  there  that  the  growth  is  most  luxu- 
riant. The  crane  is  popularly  supposed  to  live  a 
thousand  years  and  the  tortoise  ten  thousand  years. 
The  crane  and  tortoise  are  boon  associates  in  art, 
the  poor  tortoise,  trailing  a  broad  tail,  forming  a 
footstool  for  the  haughty  crane.  This  appendage 
to  the  tortoise  is  a  puzzle  till  you  discover  that 
some  of  the  tortoises  that  inhabit  the  sacred  tanks 
of  the  temples  do  live  to  such  a  hoary  age  that 
certain  water  weeds  become  attached  to  their  shells. 
These  are  the  tortoises  commonly  pictured  by  art- 
ists as  having  a  fringe-like  tail  which  popular  su- 
perstition has  assigned  as  the  natural  growth  of 
tortoise  old  age.  The  bamboo  possesses  a  com- 
plicated symbolism — a  play  upon  words  so  often 
found  in  Japanese  poetry.  Two  different  Chinese 
characters  are  pronounced  "setsu,"  one  signifying 
the  joint  of  the  bamboo  and  the  other,  virtue,  fidel- 
ity and  constancy.  Then  too,  it  is  an  evergreen 
and  sturdy.  The  plum  is  added  for  its  grace  and 
also  because  it  blooms  practically  during  the  win- 
ter. Thus,  may  the  winter  of  your  life  be  graced 
by  beauty.  The  composition  may  show  variation 
but  the  symbolic  meaning  is  always  the  same :  im- 
mortality and  rejuvenescence. 

Therefore  the  message  of  the  Japanese  letter 
comes  not  alone  from  its  text  but  from  its  design, 
and  Milady  would  as  soon  wear  her  sandals  on  her 
head  as  send  her  note  in  the  winter  season  on  paper 
ornamented,    perhaps,    with    wistaria.      There    are 


winter  scenes  of  pine  trees  bending  beneath  their 
burden  of  snow,  there  are  cloud-hung  skies  streaked 
by  birds  in  flight,  there  are  puppies  playing  in  the 
snow.  Or  there  is  a  piquant  design  of  five  bamboo 
leaves  jutting  from  a  little  mound  of  snow.  Ar- 
tistic?   Yes,  magically  so. 

And  for  February,  when  spring  is  still  in  the  lap 
of  winter,  there  are  superb  plum  branches  project- 
ing over  a  lake  of  crackling  ice,  with  the  wintry 
sun  just  disappearing  over  the  horizon.  Not  in- 
appropriate for,  as  I  have  said,  the  plum  blossoms 
appear  very  early  and  the  Japanese  go  uiiiemi,  or 
plum  blossom  viewing,  with  sprigs  of  the  flower 
stuck  in  their  fur  caps. 

Then  for  later  spring,  there  is  the  ubiquitous 
cherry :  a  cluster  of  trees  veiled  in  clouds  of  pink 
blossoms,  or  a  dangling  branch  cutting  across  a 
waterfall.  And  who  but  a  Japanese  artist  would 
drop  in  a  corner  of  an  envelope  a  bundle  of  twigs 
with  a  spray  of  cherry  blossoms  in  the  binding  cord 
— a  tender  touch  of  realism,  for  the  old  brush  gath- 
erer would  more  than  likely  tuck  such  a  spray  into 
his  bundle. 

But  no  sketch  can  possibly  do  justice  to  this 
annual  exhibition  of  nature — the  cherry  trees.  At 
first  no  leaves,  just  brownish  boughs  disappearing 
in  a  mist  of  ethereal  blossoms.  And  the  end  of 
the  Cherry  Season  is  no  less  beautiful  than  its  be- 
ginning, for  the  flowers  fall  petal  b}^  petal  in  a  gentle 
shower  that  covers  the  ground  with  a  drift  of  pink 
tinted  snow  flakes. 

As  may  be  imagined,  trees  so  universally  beloved 
are  special  subjects  of  symbolism.  In  old  Japan 
a  cherry  tree  was  planted  in  the  garden  of  every 
samurai.  Not  for  its  beauty  alone  but  as  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  warrior  should  be  willing  to  give 
his  life  as  easily  as  the  petals  flutter  to  the  ground. 
This  same  delicacy  of  sentiment,  so  character- 
isticallv  Japanese,  banished  the  camelia  tree  from 
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the  samurai's  garden,  since  these  flowers,  falHng  in 
the  glory  of  the  complete  blossom,  might  convey 
the  suggestion  of  death  in  the  fullness  of  strength 
and  life.  Of  course,  no  such  thought  could  belong 
to  a  true  Knight  of  old  Japan. 

For  some  reason  the  summer  season  has  not 
yielded  ins]>iration  for  a  profusion  of  flower  sym- 
bols. We  find,  however,  the  water  wheel  pumping 
water  into  the  rice  field,  or  a  design  of  lightning 
bugs  and  their  cage.  In  Japan  these  insects  are  im- 
prisoned in  gauze  cages  and  furnish  a  living  lan- 
tern. Then  there  is  the  iris,  which,  however,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  delicacy  of  design,  and  the  morn- 
ing glory  which  seems  to  appeal  to  the  Japanese 
sense  of  sinuous  grace. 

For  late  August  there  is  the  harvest  moon  and 
ripe  wheat,  and  for  early  autumn  the  chrysanthe- 
mum, perhaps  associated  with  a  brilliant  cock  and 
a  torn  Japane.se  lunbrella.  The  chrysanthemum  is 
to  Japan  what  the  thistle  is  to  Scotland.  It  has  the 
inspiration  of  countless  marvels  of  horticulture  ex- 
hibits, some  of  them  life-sized  figures  formed  en- 
tirely of  the  flowers  and  representing  a  panorama 
of  scenes  of  an  age  long  since  vanished.  It  is  the 
badge  of  royalty  and  when  sixteen  petalled,  their 
exclusive  emblem  forbidden  by  law  to  any  lesser 
personage. 

But  there  is  one  place  in  Japan  where  the  chrys- 
anthemum is  not  grown.  The  little  town  of  Himeji 
associates  only  tragedy  with  this  flower.  It  appears 
that  when  the  ruined  castle  there  was  not  a  ruin, 
there  dwelt  in  it  a  great  daimyo  and  in  his  house- 
hold was  a  maidservant,  Kiku  by  name,  which  is 
Japanese  for  chrysanthemum.  Her  special  task 
was  the  care  of  ten  golden  dishes  of  great  value. 
One  day  one  of  these  dishes  disappeared.  It  had 
been  stolen  and  could  not  be  recovered.  So  Kiku, 
to  prove  her  innocence  and  signify  her  grief, 
drowned  herself  in  a  well.  But  ever  after  the  sob- 
bing cry  of  little  Kiku  could  be  heard  counting  uj) 
to  nine.     .\t  that   fatal  nunihcr  it  would  sto|)  with 
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a  desjjairing  w-ail  and  liegin  again.  Therefore  Hi- 
meji does  not  cultivate  the  chrysanthemum.  A  frail 
reason,  perhaps,  but  sufficient  for  the  delicate  sen- 
sibilities of  the  Japanese. 

After  the  vogue  of  the  chrysanthemum,  the  de- 
sign which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  autumn 
is  the  maple,  the  rival  of  the  cherry  in  Japan's 
afi^ections.  Long  before  there  is  a  hint  of  the  color 
that  later  will  cause  the  mountain  sides  to  glow 
with  blood  red  patches,  Japan  passes  into  a  furore 
of  maple  designs.  Maple  leaves  are  everywhere! 
A  friend  and  I  were  invited  last  fall  to  visit  a 
famous  garden  belonging  to  a  Japanese  man  of 
wealth.  We  found  it  in  the  heart  of  an  industrial 
section.  There  is  no  Fifth  Avenue  in  Tokyo  and 
the  man  of  wealth  and  distinction  may  live  as  neigh- 
bor to  a  ricksha  puller.  So  this  garden  nestles 
down  among  the  smokestacks  like  a  gem  in  a 
pronged  setting.  The  garden  was  wonderful — only 
to  he  described  as  a  poem  of  nature.  There  were 
fantastic  dwarf  pines,  bamboo  trees,  a  lake  in  min- 
iature and  living  cranes.  And  there  was  a  maple 
tree  throwing  its  young  vivid  branches  across  a 
tumbling  waterfall  under  which  the  man  of  the 
iiouse  was  wont  to  stand  during  a  period  of  lUidd- 
histic  purification  which  happens  to  occur  in  the 
winter.  We  peeped  into  the  lea  house  where  the  tea 
ceremony  is  performed  with  well  nigh  religious 
solemnity,  and  then  we  found  our.selves  in  the  re- 
ception room,  and  tea  was  being  served  in  cups  with 
a  decoration  of  tiny  maple  leaves  on  the  inside. 
The  lacquer  tray  also  bore  a  design  of  maple  leaves 
and  even  the  delicate  cakes  were  in  the  shape  of 
these  leaves.    Of  course,  the  wall  picture  followed 
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the  prevailing  fashion  and  also  the  zabutoii,  or 
cushions  on  which  we  knelt  in  Japanese  fashion. 
And  after  a  while  I  noticed  that  the  kimono  of  our 
hostess  was  sprinkled  with  a  quiet  design  of  these 
leaves. 

In  all  these  Japanese  sketches  ther?  is  movement. 
The  trees  are  wind  swept,  the  birds  are  in  flight  or 
poised  for  flight,  the  boat  sails  are  unfurled  to  the 
breeze,  the  feathered  heads  of  the  grain  bend  to  the 
gale,  the  water  splashes  from  the  water  wheel. 

.\nd  always  there  is  lightness  of  touch.  A  few 
strokes  and  a  crane  is  flying  over  a  rice  field,  a  dash 
of  color  and  there  is  a  sunset.  What  does  the  eyes 
require  more  than  that?  Nothing — the  effect  is 
there.  Again  a  dash  or  two  of  the  brush  and  the 
hardship  of  winter  is  suggested.  Three  fishermen 
strain  to  draw  their  boat  up  a  stream,  which,  by  the 
way,  actually  exists  near  Kyoto.  The  boat  is  not 
lieavy,  nor  the  stream  swift,  so  the  men  are  strain- 
ing against  a  hea\y  gale  and  deep  snow. 

Should  your  note-paper  appear  with  a  decoration 
apparently  irrelevant  to  the  season,  its  meaning  may 
be  sought  in  a  custom  which  has  survived  from  the 
Tokugawa  days.  Each  year  the  Emperor  selects 
a  subject  for  the  poetical  contests  of  the  year  and 
incidentally  provides  inspiration  for  the  artists  as 
well.  This  year  the  subject  is  a  pine  tree  hv  the 
seashore,  and  manv  are  the  variations  of  it.     Also 


there  is  a  series  of  twelve  animals  which  furnish 
emblems  for  twelve  successive  years  in  rotation. 
This  year  happens  to  be  hor.se  year.  Unfortunately 
the  Japanese  are  not  .skillful  either  in  riding  or  in 
sketching  horses,  and  grotesque  indeed  are  many  of 
the  horses  which  have  appeared  since  the  new  year. 
Ihe  pine  tree  and  sea  presents  less  difficulty  with 
happier  results. 

Of  near  kin  to  the  writing  paper  is  the  poem  card 
sent  to  a  friend  on  any  occasion  of  courtesy. 
Writing  is  as  much  an  art  as  painting,  and  this 
card  with  its  poem  written  by  hand  in  the  sprawl- 
ing ideographs,  'artistic  in  themselves,  either  on  a 
plain  surface  or  across  a  shadowy  sketch,  is  a  pic- 
ture in  it.self.  They  appear  in  two  forms:  the  tan- 
cakit,  or  elongated,  and  the  sliikishi,  or  square  card. 
Their  ultimate  destination  is  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  recipient,  perhaps  mounted  on  a 
long  strip  of  satin-covered  board  or  set  in  a  circular 
frame  of  wonderfully  grained  wood,  or  possibly 
pasted  in  an  album  or  on  the  ftisitiita,  the  paper 
sliding  door,  or  they  may  appear  as  a  kakemono, 
or  wall  scroll  hung  in  the  place  of  honor. 

There  are  stories  of  famous  warriors  who  did  not 
forget  to  carry  with  them  pieces  of  blank  tauzaku 
on  their  expeditions,  and  charming  indeed  were 
some  of  the  poems  written  in  the  camps  or  on  the 
battlefield.  And  even  to-day  old  men  and  women  of 
elegance  carry'  tansakii  with  them  when  hanami,  or 
cherry  blossom  viewing,  and  hang  the  poems  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees. 

When  the  poem  is  mounted  on  the  board  a  gift 
fan  is  often  fastened  in  the  cord  above  it.  This 
adds  a  touch  peculiarly  appropriate  since  the  fan  is 
as  natural  to  the  Japanese  as  the  tint  of  their  skin 
or  the  color  of  their  hair — and  as  indispensable. 
The  men,  in  the  summer,  if  in  foreign  clothes  carry 
their  fans  in  their  pockets;  if  in  Japanese  clothes  in 
the  sleeve  or  belt  of  the  kimono.  The  Buddhist 
priest  stalks  by  with  magnificent  stride  and  a  fan 
of  peculiar  spread-eagle  effect  projecting  from  the 
collar  of  his  kimono.  And  it  is  still  the  pretty  cus- 
tom for  your  Japanese  friend  to  send  you  a  fan 
painted  by  himself  and  inscribed  with  a  poem.  As 
may  be  imagined,  a  deep  significance  has  attached 
itself  to  the  fan.  It  symbolizes  "expanding  or  ever 
prosperous  future,"  briefly  "good  luck."  Why? 
The  Japanese  name  for  fan  is  siiyehiro,  literally 
"wide  expanding  future,"  a  name  suggested  by  its 
shape.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  fan  is 
an  indispensable  gift  for  weddings. 

In  Tokyo  much  of  the  old  world  charm  has  been 
submerged  in  the  teeming  industrialism,  and  it  is 
to  Kyoto  you  must  go  to  find  the  real  old  world  at- 
mosphere. There  it  is  not  uncommon  at  the  New 
Year  season  to  see  a  gentleman,  elegantly  dressed 
in  Jwkama  or  ceremonial  full  trousers,  riding 
through  the  snow  with  a  fan  tucked  in  his  belt.  Ke 
is  on  his  wav  tn  call  on  a  friend.     \\  hen  he  arrived 
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he  makes  his  lirst  salutation  on  his  knees,  his  fan 
before  him  on  the  floor.  Then  if  he  has  brought 
a  present,  he  places  it,  wrapped  and  tied  with  sym- 
bolic paper  and  cords  on  the  open  fan  and  presents 
it  tu  the  host  or  hostess. 

All  classes  use  the  fan,  from  the  Emperor  to  the 
farmer  who  winnows  his  rice  with  a  decorated  fan, 
and  the  stranger  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to 
this  association  of  a  man  and  a  feminine  fan  that 
he  finds  himself  acquiring  the  fanning  habit.  But 
it  requires  a  long  period  of  residence  in  Japan  to 
view  with  anything  but  amusement  the  spectacle 
of  the  little  policeman  in  his  military  trappings, 
looking  fierce  and  im[)ortant,  with  one  imperious 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword  and  in  the  other  a 
daintily  ornamented  fan.  But  for  a  picture  of  sheer 
delight  nothing  can  surpass  that  of  a  Japanese 
maiden,  perfectly  and  exquisitely  costumed,  who 
may  sit  opposite  you  in  the  car  waving  with  grace 
indescribable  her  diminutixe  fan. 

It  is  worth  while  considering  for  a  moment  the 
writing  materials  which  the  Japanese  use  to  make 
their  fantastic  ideographs.  The  pen  and  ink  have 
of  course  entered  Japan,  rather  humorously  mani- 
fested by  the  ink-bottles  which  dangle  from  the 
little  finger  of  the  school  bo}-.  Just  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  student  to  carry  his  ink-bottle 
with  him  I  do  not  know,  but  the  manufacturers 
have  conformed  to  the  fashion  by  furnishing  each 
bottle  with  a  three-inch  loop  of  cord  and  a  ring 
which  encourages  its  swinging  habit.  But  the  pen 
and  ink  have  very  little  relationship  to  the  group  of 
quaint  writing  materials  borrowed  centuries  ago 
from  China  but  which  still  are  in  use.  It  requires 
live  articles  to  properly  write  a  Japanese  letter. 
These  are  carefully  placed,  according  to  a  precise 
rule,  in  a  lacquered  box,  often  so  rich  and  intricate 
in  its  design  as  to  have  taken  an  artisan  two  years 
of  unceasing  labor  to  finish.  The  inside  of  the 
cover  is  invariably  as  i)erfectly  finished  as  the  (nit- 
side. 

In  the  centre  of  the  box  is  the  ink-stone,  a  Hat 
piece  of  carefully  chiseled  Mack  marble  with 
groo\ed  centre,  .\bo\e  the  stone  is  a  tiny  water- 
pnt.  of  siKer.  bnnize  or  ])(itter\-.      llclnw  the  stone 


W  riling  materials,  design  of  box  made  of  motlicr-of-pearl 
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is  a  block  of  solid  ink  which  is  rubbed  on  the  slone 
and  moistened  with  water  to  make  the  ink.  No 
doubt  there  are  ink-blocks  which  are  not  orna- 
mented— I  have  never  seen  one.  Those  I  have  seen 
are  like  black  cameo,  carved  in  relief  in  land- 
scapes, in  figures  of  monks  and  samurai,  in  scenes 
from  famous  tales  of  old  Japan,  or  with  mottoes 
and  famous  quotations  in  Chinese  characters.  To(j 
beautiful,  most  of  them,  to  be  so  soon  effaced.  At 
the  right  of  the  ink-stone  are  the  brushes,  undeco- 
rated.  The  position  of  these  articles  in  the  box 
ne\er  varies. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  obi,  there  is 
nothing  that  shows  the  art  of  the  designer  and 
weaver  so  wonderfully  as  the  fnkusa,  the  aristo- 
cratic kin  of  the  furoshiki,  or  Inindle  handkerchief 
in  which  the  Japanese  wrap  and  carry  anything  and 
everything  from  a  tiny  booklet  to  a  iansii,  the  Jap- 
anese chest  of  drawers.  While  the  furoshiki  is 
usually  cotton  or  wool,  the  fnkusa,  in  accordance 
with  its  more  elegant  service  is  always  of  silk.  Its 
use  is  indicated  as  a  "cover  for  offerings."  The 
gift  is  enveloped  in  a  fukusa  and  sent  by  messenger ; 
the  fnkusa  is  then  returned  to  the  sender  in  ack- 
nowledgment of  the  gift.  For  wedding  presents 
the  covering  is  often  more  costly  than  the  gift,  but 
for  ordinary  offerings  a  box  of  cakes,  dried  fish  or 
seaweed,  a  less  rich  square  is  used.  The  fukusa 
Japan  also  borrowed  from  China,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  old  Chinese  prints  which  show  a  [iresent 
wrapped  in  a  fukusa.  .Vnd  after  you  have  traced 
the  origin  of  practically  all  Japanese  art  to  her 
despised  Chinese  neighbor,  you  realize  that  in  her 
eager  adoption  of  Western  ideas  she  is  but  rei)eat- 
ing  histor}-. 

But  it  is  the  cakes  of  Japan  that  delight.  And 
it  is  at  the  Festival  of  Dolls,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  third  month,  that  you  .see  the  masterpieces  of 
this  art.  This  festival  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
an  occasion  for  the  little  girls  to  play  with  their 
dolls.  Not  at  all — it  is  a  solemn  Exhibition  repre- 
senting the  domesticity  of  the  Emperor's  household. 
<  >n  the  top  of  a  tier  of  shelves  appear  figures  of 
the  Emperor  and  I'jnpress  in  robes  of  state,  some- 
times sitting  with  dignified  mien  on  the  veranda  of 
iheir  palace.  Ju.st  below  are  the  court  ladies,  then 
the  musicians,  then  articles  of  furniture  in  tin>- 
miniature,  and  on  the  lower  shelves  the  kitchen 
fiiiniture  and  food,  but  food  fit  for  fairies-  or  the 
luiiperor.  To  this  Exhibition  are  invited  the 
friends  of  the  family  and  of  the  little  girls  of  the 
household.  l'"re(|uently  if  the  display  is  very  elab- 
< irate,  the  slioji,  or  pajier  window  is  drawn  back  so 
that  those  jjassing  may  see  it. 

No  people  excel  the  Japanese  in  miniature  work- 
manship and  the  infinitesimal   pieces  of   furniture 
are  exquisitely  wrought.     But  it  is  the  confection, 
made  especially   for  this   festival,  that  makes  you 
(Cnittinucd  on  [>agc  3.S0) 
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fiirniv1n.ll  ill  old  Jtalian   furniture 


THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  A  PERIOD  STYLE- 
ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 


By  SUMNER  ROBINSON 


A  DISTINGUISHED  authority  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  aesthetic  development  has  de- 
clared that  under  conditions  of  free  inter- 
communication, the  history  of  society  becomes  a 
web,  of  which  nationalities  are  the  warp  and  suc- 
cessive styles  the  woof.  How  true  this  is!  And 
to-day,  as  we  survey  the  great  field  of  artistic  ex- 
pression, reflected  in  the  character  of  our  buildings 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  decorated  and 
furnished,  we  see  at  once  how  inijiortant  in  the 
molding  of  our  arts  are  those  elements  and  ])liases 
of  life  that  serve  to  form  the  spirit  of  an  age. 

So  accurately  is  the  sjjirit  of  each  age  recorded 
in  the  outward  forms  of  man's  handicraft,  that  we 
may  now  read  the  relationships   for  lunidreds   of 

years    between    costume    and    furniiure,    between      against  the  background  of  lite 
furniture   and   architecture,    customs    and   climate, 
climate    and    tetiiperament,    until    we    have    whole 
circles   of   definitely  and   anuisingly   linked   human 
elements. 

Our  historic  or  pieriod  styles  of  interior  decora- 
tion become  for  us  then  as  a  language  of  rich  and 
beautiful  words.  It  i.s  a  language  which  is  e\er\ 
day  becoming  more  and  more  current  with  oiu" 
Americans    of    culture    and    fashion.      In    the    pat- 
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terns,  and  motifs  and  shapes  and  colors,  that  have 
come  to  symbolize  the  aspirations,  einotions  and 
beliefs  of  mankind,  are  found  the  means  of  inter- 
preting with  artistic  nicety,  individuality  and  tem- 
peramental distinctiveness. 

We  all  strive  for  self-expression,  .self-realization 
— to  get  out  into  the  world  of  things,  in  speech  and 
deed  and  personality.  And  our  personal  attire,  our 
books,  and  knacker\-,  then,  are  the  means  by  which 
our  taste,  our  whims,  the  \  irtues  and  foibles,  which 
gi\e  us  (lur  own  true  force  of  appeal,  all  become 
known.  These  things  help  to  identify  us.  They 
serve,  indeed,  to  express  the  more  ephemeral, 
moodish,  colorful,  vivacious,  and  acti\e  side  of 
our  individuality.    Through  llieni  we  stand  in  relief 


'.ut  what  of  this  background?  Is  it  not  within 
(jur  power  to  mold  our  backgroutnl,  to  create  our 
own  distinctive  stage-setting  for  life's  drama  ?  .\nd 
where  mav  be  find  a  more  fitting  medium  fur  this 
than  in  the  interior  treatment  and  furnishing  of 
our  homes?  In  our  costumes,  our  whims  of 
lileasure,  our  jaunty  conceits  of  color  and  mood, 
are  reflected  the  lighter  and  more  volatile  (pialities 
in   our   ijersonal    make-up.      In    our    furniture   and 
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decorations,  are  depicted  the  deeper  and  more 
permanent  elements,  our  more  heartsome  and 
sober  ideals. 

How,  then,  should  we  utilize  this  rich,  decorati\c 
language  of  the  more  permanent  human  character- 
istics? Certainly  not  by  reproducing  old  examples 
of  interiors  by  piece-meal,  or  by  imitating  their 
literal  designs  and  colors,  any  more  than  by  telling 
a  modern  story  in  obsolete  and  antiquated  language. 
What  we  should  aim  to  do,  is  always  to  catch  the 
s])irit  of  a  st\le.  And  here  in  ])articular  ma\- 
definite  t_\pes  of  jiersons,  those  ha\  ing  native 
capacities  for  distinctive  personal  atmosphere,  be 
revealed   through    subtle   and   colorful   expression. 

Such  individuals  may  find  a  happy  medium  in 
a  style,  either  because  of  a  native  kinship  with 
the  racial  qualities  —  physical  and  temperamental 
charms  and  graces,  languors,  spontaneities,  tastes 
and  so  on,  which  that  style  embodies,  or  because 
of  sheer  aesthetic  and  intellectual  sympathy  and 
appreciation  for  that  period,  and  a  desire  to  be 
surrounded  by  its  associations. 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  capacity  of  a 
style  of  decoration  for  meeting  such  modern  inter- 
pretative conditions,  with  all  its  richest  flexibility 
and  charm,  we  have  tirst  of  all  to  understand  its 
powers,  its  limitations,  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  and 
above  all,  its  underlying  spirit. 

I'erha[)s  there  is  no  style  in  architecture  or  in- 
terior decoration  more  rich  in  epochal  appeal  than 
the  Italian  Renaissance.  Indeed,  its  comparison  in 
this  respect  with  many  other  periods  will,  to  use 
an  old  phrase,  surely  'Avalk  lame."  To  the  more 
Puritanic  temperament  the  High  and  Late  Renais- 
sance, in  its  decorative  elements,  may  seem  open  to 
the  comment  which  the  little  girl  made  of  Louis 
W.  furnishings,  ."^^he  liked  them  because  there 
was  so  much  going  on  all  the  time.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  with  the  Italians,  the  homeliest 
things  in  life  found  expression  in  beauty.  In 
.Xiirthern  l"",urope  the  Renaissance  in  art  became  in 
some  way  merged  with  the  spirit  that  actuated  the 
Reformation.  The  Northern  temperament  became 
to  an  ajjpreciable  degree  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  shadow  of  sin  lurked  in  all  spontaneous  delight 
and  unalloyed  beauty.  Indeed,  a  modicum  of  wil- 
ful homeliness  may  often  be  traced  in  subsequent 
northern  styles. 

Temperamentally,  the  Italians  were  gay  and 
light-hearted.  They  lived  an  out-of-door  life  and 
found  their  most  vigorous  inspiration  for  artistic 
expression  in  the  pomp  and  levity,  the  festi\ity 
and  song,  which  goes  with  material  and  worldly- 
ceremony.  Add  to  this  the  great  Humanistic  mo\e- 
ment  of  the  time,  the  influence  of  classic  ideals  and 
models,  and  we  have,  in  brief,  the  spirit  of  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries  m  Italy. 

The  Renaissance  in  art  then  stood  for  a  return 
to  pagan  naturalness,  freedom,  and  buoyancy ;  for 


emanci|iation  of  art.  from  much  that  was  little 
better  than  fetish  worship  and  symbolism.  Its 
ruling  deity  was  Beauty — pure  delight  in  harmony 
and  loveliness  for  their  own  sake,  conscious  of  no 
strange  subtleties  or  unseen  powers.  All  the 
worldly  vanities  of  patrician,  merchant,  prince  and 
despot,  unhampered  b}-  more  than  empty  forms  of 
piety  and  erudition,  united  in  a  new-born  conscious- 
ness of  Roman  descent.  Buried  treasures  of  the 
jtast  were  sought  and  pieced  together  anew,  with 
their  old  pagan  spirits.  Inspiration  was  born  again 
in  classic  art  and  learning,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
searching  among  classic  ruins.  This  impulse  is 
best  epitomized  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  greatest 
disciples,  and  which,  indeed,  furnish  us  with  a  key 
to  the  sovereign  voice  of  those  earlier  days — 'T  go 
to  awake  the  dead." 

An  art,  however,  that  is  an  end  in  itself,  like  all 
other  things,  must  sufifer  from  certain  limitations. 
So  this  style  has  its  faults  as  well  as  its  virtues. 
Instead,  however,  of  discussing  the  former,  we 
shall  close  by  emphasizing  its  positive,  rather  than 
its  negative  qualities. 

To  this  end  it  may  first  be  said  in  passing  that 
the  aesthetic  appeal  of  the  Italian  style  is  more 
material  than  intellectual ;  in  its  very  wealth  of 
earthly  motif  lies  its  comparative  poverty  of  what 
has  been  .sometimes  termed  spiritual  values.  The 
reason  for  this  is  obvious.  Its  vast  wealth  of  asso- 
ciation ends  in  things  —  beautiful  things  for  their 
own  sake.  But  happily  the  style  may  be  etherial- 
ized,  its  inherent  qualities  given  a  simpler  embodi- 
ment, shorn  of  their  more  earthly  literalities  and 
grosser  superfluities.  A  style  ending  in  pomp  and 
splendor  possesses  a  certain  opaqueness  of  the 
letter;  a  style  that  seems  to  attain  something  beyond 
the  material  veil  (if  things  possesses  a  certain  trans- 
lucency  of  the  spirit.  What,  then,  shall  we  take  for 
our  guide  in  adapting  the  spirit  of  this  style  to 
modern  requirements  1 

Did  you  ever  know  a  realit}-  that  surpassed,  nay, 
even  equaled  your  dream  of  it?  When  love,  the 
world,  anything,  comes  of  age,  is  it  not  to  some 
extent  stripped  of  its  illusions,  and  ideals  and 
dreams?  So  immediately  before,  and  during  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
the  world  of  aesthetics  was  in  a  sort  of  reverent 
youthful  dream  of  things.  Art  was  a  very  serious 
matter.  What  marvels  would  not  the  ruins  of  Italy 
soon  la)-  bare  for  the  world  in  all  their  golden 
glory?  All  expectant,  radiant,  timid,  and  big-eyed 
with  w-onfler,  like  a  maiden  awaiting  the  coming 
of  her  betrothed  from  some  foreign  shore,  art 
dreamed  the  while,  and  visioned  castles  of  perfec- 
tion, and  thought  of  things  above  the  earth,  looking 
into  its  own  modest  heart  for  light  and  guidance. 
'Twas  then  our  modest  maiden,  all  unthinking, 
fashioned     with     her     delicate,     trembling     hands 
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ALTHOUGH  the  Titanic  world  struggle  for 
the  cause  of  civilization  naturally  deflects 
^  attention  for  the  moment  from  the  paths  of 
art  and  literature,  nevertheless  the  acquisition  of 
rare  books  and  illuminated  manuscripts  from  the 
storehouse  of  the  bibliophile  is  steadily  going  on, 
and  the  tide  of  collecting  literary  treasures  is  grad- 
ually ebbing  across  the  seas,  and  rising  in  America. 
The  center  of  collecting  old  books  with  historic 
iinprints,  and  dating  back  to  the  early  days  when 
the  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced,  or  a  prized 
manuscript  of  vellum,  with  brilliant  illustrations,  or 
perchance  the  only  perfect  copy  of  a  certain  work 
in  existence,  is  being  transformed  from  England 
and  France  to  America,  and  the  bibliophiles  in  this 
country  are  adding  to  their  libraries  rare  volumes 
with  a  history,  formerly  treasured  in  some  ancient 
library  of  a  ^fanor  house  in  Britain,  or  a  French 
chateau. 


The  literary  tide  receded  last  year  across  the  seas 
when  the  famous  Bridgewater  library,  the  Devon- 
shire and  Ellesmere  collections,  and  more  recently 
some  of  the  prizes  in  the  celebrated  Huth  library 
were  acquired  by  American  bibliophiles,  and  the 
center  of  collecting  was  established  in  .\merica, 
with  New  York  the  capital,  and  foremost  in  the 
race  for  supremacy  in  the  forming  of  notable  and 
valuable  libraries,  many  containing  early  works 
bearing  the   signatures   of   illustrious   names. 

.'^hakespeare,  John  Milton,  John  Skelton,  poet 
laureate  to  King  Henrj'  VHL,  John  Diyden,  Cax- 
ton.  who  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land. .\lexander  Pope,  John  Keats,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Robert  Browning,  William  Thackeray,  and 
Charles  Dickens  were  among  the  eminent  names 
represented  in  the  dispersal  of  Engli.'-h  literature 
here  last  season. 

These  were  the  names  that  lived  and  their  works 
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brought  record  prices  in  the  American  auction 
mart,  and  also  proved  to  bibHophiles  that  asiile 
from  the  lure  of  collecting,  the  acquisitions  of  old 
books,  if  accoinplished  with  discrimination  is  a  good 
investment,  for  values  are  constantly  soaring,  and 
many  a  lover  of  good  books  has  realized  a  decided 
profit  when  disposing  of  duplicates  of  his  literary 
prizes. 

Much  of  the  schedule  of  the  book  sales  of  last 
season  was  devoted  to  the  dispersal  of  duplicates 
of  English  literature  in  the  library  of  'Sir.  Henry 
E.  Huntington,  who  appears  to  possess  an  almost 
inexhaustible  assemblage  of  valuable  works  by 
famous  authors. 

Mr.  Huntington  is  pre-eminently  a  striking  figure 
among  our  American  collectors,  and  through  his 
purchase  of  the  great  English  libraries,  now  in  this 
country,  he  has  given  a  positive  stimulus  to  the 
literary  market.  His  is  a  wonderful  library,  and 
he  is  frequently  adding  to  his  treasures  of  antique 
books,  and  I  understand  that  he  is  planning  cata- 
logues of  his  works  for  some  ten  years  in  the 
future. 

He  is  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  of  the  book  col- 
lectors, for  he  fills  a  similar  position  in  the  realm 
of  books  to  the  place  once  occupied  in  the  world 
of  art  by  the  great  financier  and  connoisseur. 

What  is  the  fascination  of  collecting  old  books? 
What  is  it  that  allures  one  to  make  the  highest  bid 
in  the  auction  room  for  works  of  literature  by  a 
master  ? 

Do  the  eminent  collectors  read  their  books 
acquired  by  great  rivalry  in  bidding  for  the  prize? 
Is  it  to  gratify  their  whims  or  hobbies — the  hobby 
of  a  bibliophile? 

Perhaps  all  of  these  elements,  the  fascination  of 
possessing  a  rarity,  the  whim  of  owning  an  antique 
book,  or  a  first  edition  of  a  famous  author,  or  the 
discovery  of  a  "find,"  are  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  bibliophile,  but  the  great  spur  to  collecting 
ba.sed  upon  my  own  observations  is  the  fact  that 
most  genuine  collectors  vie  with  one  another  for 
the  possession  of  a  rare  work  because  it  is  a  monu- 
men  in  literature,  a  record  of  an  achievement, 
often  historic  and  perha])s  the  nnlv  copy  in  ex- 
istence. 

That  is  the  reason  which  prompts  a  collector 
onward  in  his  pursuit  of  literary  rarities,  and  if 
he  is  a  true  book  lover  withal,  often  his  pilgrimage 
into  bookish  haunts  leads  also  to  financial  gain. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  object  lesson  of  the 
past  season,  where  quality  figured  impressively  as 
a  factor,  was  illustrated  by  the  choice  library 
formed  by  the  late  \\'inston  H.  Hagen,  which 
achieved  new  records  in.  the  auction  mart  when 
dispersed,  particularly  for  English  literature.  Here 
was  a  true  collector,  otie  gifted  with  rare  discrim- 
ination, and  whose  good  taste  was  verified  when 
his  gems  were  offered  to  the  highest  bidders. 


Commenting  on  Mr.  Hagen  and  his  method  of 
collecting  books  Mr.  I  loverly  Chew  wrote:  "Mr. 
Hagen  often  said  that  when  he  first  began  buying 
rare  books,  he  had  formed  a  plan  to  secure  a 
small  but  important  collection  which  should  con- 
sist of  the  monumental  works  of  the  leading 
authors  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day.  For 
instance,  a  first  I'olio  .Shakespeare,  1623;  Paradise 
Lost,  1667;  Burton's  Anatomy,  1621;  Pope's  Dun- 
ciad,  1728;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  1766; 
and  so  on  until  he  should  cover  the  development 
of  our  literature  from  the  early  days  to  our  own 
lime.  But  gradually,  while  pursuing  this  intel- 
ligent plan,  he  found  himself  from  time  to  time 
(mlarging  his  scope  here  and  there,  as  seemingly 
unusual  opportunities  occurred  to  add  treasures 
that  he  found  too  attractive  to  resist.  So  almost 
unconsciously  he  found  himself  a  general  collector 
of  all  English  writers.  Hagen  was  a  collector  be- 
cause he  was  essentially  a  book  lover  and  a  student 
of  literature,  and  did  not  buy  simply  to  add  a  rare 
item  to  his  catalogue,  that  aside  from  its  rarity 
had  little  else  to   recommend   it." 

This  is  really  the  basis  or  foundation  for  real 
collecting,  to  be  a  lover  of  good  books,  and  a 
judge  of  literature,  and  the  Hagen  library  reflects 
keen  literary  discernment. 

As  an  expert  remarked :  "Hagen  knew  his  books 
from  cover  to  cover."  The  little  volume  of  poems 
by  John  Skelton,  poet  laureate  to  King  Henry  VIII. 
])roved  one  of  the  surprises  in  the  Hagen  collection, 
for  it  brought  the  high  record  price  of  $9,700,  from 
Mr.  George  D.  Smith,  and  has  since  passed  int(j 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington.  The 
book  came  from  the  Locker  library,  and  contains 
four  of  Skelton's  poems,  which  are  cjuite  unique. 
It  has  the  Lockei"  bookplate  and  bears  the  date  of 
1.^20.  Two  of  the  items  were  formerly  in  the  Hoe 
library,  and  at  the  Hoe  sale  brought  $3,275.  It 
niav  be  interesting  to  note  that  three  items  in  the 
lot  cost  Mr.  Hagen  only  $1,100.  These  figures 
art'ord  a  good  illustration  of  the  remarkable  rise 
in   values  of   rare  books. 

,\nothcr  record  in  the  Hagen  sale  was  Gray's 
famous  Eleg)-,  "Wrote  in  a  Country  Church  Yard," 
with  London  imprint,  (1751),  and  marked  on  the 
title  page:  "Price  Six-pence,"  which  was  .secured 
bv  James  F.  Drake  for  $4,350.  This  excessively 
rare  first  edition  cost  Mr.  Hagen  the  low  figure 
of  $650,  another  striking  instance  of  rising  values. 

A  work  of  great  rarity;  in  fact  one  of  the  prizes 
of  English  literature  in  the  Hagen  library  was  the 
"Songes  and  Sonets,"  written  by  Henry  Howard, 
I'.arl  of  Surrey,  author  of  the  firs)  blank  verse 
written  in  the  Engli.sh  language.  The  volume  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  eighty  poems.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  George  D.  Smith  at  the  Hagen  sale, 
and  cost  the  former  owner  only  $910. 

"Pauline,  a  fragment  of  a  Confession"  by  Robert 
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ovvre  Hymncs, 
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London, 

Printed  for  William  Ponfonby, 

Title  page   of   a   rare   old   book   eagerly   sought   after   hy 
collectors 

Browning,  and  bearing  this  inscription  on  the  title : 
"By  Robert  Browning;  his  first  pubHcation  pri- 
vately dedicated.  This  copy  was  given  me  by  his 
father,  my  eldest  brother,  Reuben  Browning,"  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Browning's  uncle. 
The  work  was  purchased  by  Winston  H.  Hagen 
for  $891,  and  resold  at  the  sale  of  his  library  for 
$1,610  to  George  D.  Smith,  another  record  figure, 
and  illustrating  the  advance  in  \alues  for  rare 
books. 

On  the  title  page  of  a  volume  of  poems  by 
Robert  Burns  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect  and 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Hagen  library  appear 
these  anonymous  lines :  "The  simple  bard  by  rules 
of  art.  He  pours  the  wild  eflfusions  of  the  heart. 
And  if  inspired,  'tis  Nature's  pow'rs  inspire,  Her's 
all  the  melting  thrill,  and  her's  the  kindling  fire." 
It  is  the  first  issue  of  the  first  Edinburgh  edition, 
and  somewhere  Mr.  Hagen  acquired  it  for  $1,650. 
At  the  Hagen  sale  the  volume  brought  $2,750, 
another  substantial  advance  in  values. 

Many  other  instances  of  rising  values  could  be 
recorded,  and  sometimes  rare  "finds"  are  picked 
up  in  old  book  stalls  or  on  stands  in  remote  quar- 
ters  of   the   world's   capitals. 


The  story  goes  that  a  \cw  "^'orker  rami)ling 
about  Paris  happened  to  spy  a  little  volume,  which 
attracted  his  interest.  It  ]iroved  to  be  the  rare 
lirst  issue  of  the  "Xarralive  of  Champlain's  h'irst 
I'.xpedition  to  Canada,  the  ascent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  choosing  the  site  for  the  city  of  Quebec." 
I  le  purchased  the  book  for  a  trifle  over  a  franc. 
It  later  passed  into  a  well  known  collection,  and 
was  oflfered  at  the  Henry  li.  Huntington  sale  of 
Americana  last  season,  where  the  volume  was 
acquired  by  Dr.  Joseph  ^lartini  for  the  record 
figure  of  $3,600.  So  the  exploits  of  Samuel  De 
Champlain  jumped  in  comparatively  a  few  years 
from  a  franc  or  more  to  several  thousand  dollars. 
The  work  is  dated  1603,  and  is  probably  one  of 
the  earliest  volumes  relating  to  the  celebrated  voy- 
ager, whose  fame  is  perpetuated  by  the  beautiful 
lake  bearing  his  name. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  rise  in  value  of 
Americana  in  the  auction  rooms,  where  first  edi- 
tions of  scarce  copies  are  dispersed.  Oftentimes 
some  little  incident  will  give  a  boom  to  a  certain 
autograph  letter,  or  rare  copy  sought  1)\'  the  bibh- 
phile. 

For  instance  "O.  Henry"  loomed  into  prom- 
inence at  a  certain  sale  last  season,  when  a  letter 
written  by  the  author  to  "A  Woman,"  (Ethel  Lloyd 
Patterson  )  brought  the  record  price  of  $810,  for 
an  epistle  of  1200  words.  It  happened  that  the 
bidding  was  stimulated  by  a  collector,  who  had  in 
his  possession,  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Paterson 
in  reply  to  "O  Henry." 

.Sydney  Porter,  "O.  Henry,"  Samuel  M.  Clemens, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, are  among  the  names  of  foremost  rank  in  the 
literary  mart,  and  I  might  add  the  name  of  Eugene 
Field,  who.se  verse  is  appreciated  bv  many  book- 
lovers. 

The  dispersal  of  the  famous  Huth  collection  in 
London  last  summer  will  doubtless  add  a  number 
of  literary  treasures  to  our  .American  collections. 
Caxton's  Royal  Book,  one  of  the  prizes  in  the  col- 
lection was  secured  by  George  D.  Smith  for  about 
$9,000,  and  the  work  is  probably  destined  for  some 
American  collector.  It  is  considered  unique  this 
volume  by  Caxton,  who  first  introduced  printing 
into  England.  But  not  all  of  the  gems  in  the  Huth 
collection  will  come  to  America,  for  Bernard  Quar- 
itch,  the  London  bookman  secured  numerous  rar- 
ities including  the  Merry  Jest  of  Robin  Hood,  and 
"Richard  Coeur  du  Lion,"  or  "Kynge  Richard  Cuer 
Du  Lion,"  an  early  edition,  with  wood  cut  ilustra- 
tions  representing  the  famous  warrior  on  horse- 
back. 

The  names  of  Ouarles,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,   lohn 

Skelton,  poet  laureate  to  King  Henry  VHL,  Caj)- 

tain  John  Smith,  and  Edmund  Spencer  were  among 

the  literary  lights  represented  in  the  seventh  portion 
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WIIl'^X  I  was  requested  to  wiite  what  I 
supixjse  would  currently  be  termed  a 
"pufif"  for  the  forthcoming  Liberty 
Loan,  T  exi)erienced,  T  confess,  a  moment  of 
hesitation.  Criticism  and  archseology,  the  only 
strings  to  my  poor  bow,  seemed  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  rather  too  rarified  for  a  popular  ap- 
I)eal.  I  felt  myself  helpless  before  such  a  task. 
I  who  am  disturbed  by  no  due  diffidence  in  writing 
for  the  jniblic  upon  aesthetics,  for  archceologists 
upon  antiquities,  and  (Heaven  help  me!)  for 
artists  ii|)on  art,  had  no  courage  to  attack  a  sub- 
ject which  boih  I  myself  and  my  readers  had  more 
dee[)ly  at  heart  than  any  other. 

The  longer  I  thought  of  this  curious  situation 
and  sought  to  anahze  the  causes  of  it,  the  more 
troubled  I  became.  I  soon  realized  that  the  roots 
of  the  matter  struck  deep  into  the  soil  of  our 
American  social  fabric,  and  that,  indeed,  I  had  lung 
before  been  vaguely  aware  of  their  existence,  and 
uneasy  at  their  presence.  The  more  I  turned  tlie 
matter  o\er,  the  more  intolerable  it  seemed  to  nic. 
It  was  not  only  unreasonable  and  unpleasant,  but 
actually  fraught  with  the  gravest  personal  danger. 
As  I  pondered  more,  it  even  assumed  the  dimen- 


sions of  a  nati(jn,il  peril,  jeopardizing  the  \ery  suc- 
cess of  .America  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  The  \ital 
but  vague  truth  which,  mixed  with  so  much  ]ier- 
versity,  underlies  'l"()lsl(ji's  What  is  ./^/.'-  that  tor- 
tured Whitman  and  e\eii  \\  cirdsw  orth.  suddenly 
took  on  for  me  a  concrete  form.  .\s  the  issue 
clarilied  itself  in  mv  mind,  I  became  convinced 
that  I  must  write  as  1  could,  and  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  my  utmost  to  put  the  issue  squarely 
before  the  not  negligible  number  of  ]ieo])le  who 
share  m\'  instinct  for  reticence  in  the  presence  of 
current  methods  of  publicity. 

The  fact  is,  that  all  men  may  be  divided  into  tw<i 
classes,  more  sharplv  differentiated  and  even  more 
hostile  to  each  other  than  an\'  formed  by  distinc- 
tions of  wealth,  class  or  politics.  These  are  the 
ultra-fastidious  and  the  ultra-vulgar.  In  America, 
one  m;i\-  immediately  recognize  to  wdiich  class 
an\'  given  indisidual  belongs  by  an  infallible  test. 
If  he  read  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  he  is  ultra-  fasti- 
dious; if  he  be  addicted  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  he  is  ultra-xulgar.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to 
know  no  more  than  this  of  a  person  to  be  able  to 
judge  perfecth-  of  his  charactei'.  The  reader  of 
the    Atlantic    is    supercilicjus   and   contemptuous,   a 
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thorough  cad  at  heart,  lie  al)ouiul>  in  the  milk  nl 
human  kindness,  when  it  furthers  his  own  aiKan- 
tage;  he  is  extraordinarily  clever,  and  uses  his 
caustic  wit  chiefly  to  make  other  jieople  feel  un- 
comfortable. He  is  in  short  an  intellectual  aristo- 
crat, that  is  to  say,  a  member  of  the  most  snobbish 
and  exclusive  of  all  privileged  classes,  for  this 
body,  exceeding]}'  few  in  number,  jiossesses  power 
and  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  Atlantic  reader  first  appeared  in  America 
at  Boston  nearly  a  century  ago.  Little  by  little  he 
has  been  spreading  over  the  country  until  now  he 
has  gained  a  foot-hold  even  in  the  Middle  West, 
while  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  has  assumed  the  col- 
ossal, if  somewhat  rank,  dimensions  characteristic 
of  the  local  vegetation.  There  is  something  amaz- 
ingly genuine  and  sincere  about  this  intellectual 
movement — in  point  of  fact  it  is  singularly  free 
from  the  affectation  its  enemies  love  to  suppose  its 
chief  characteristic.  The  Atlantic  readers  can  not 
be  brushed  aside  nor  ignored.  They  are,  by  the 
rest  of  the  world,  at  once  thoroughly  respected  and 
cordially  hated. 

The  reader  of  the  Post,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
antithesis  of  all  this.  He  is  genial  and  expansive, 
delighting  in  puns  and  stories  alleged  to  be  humor- 
ous. Restless  and  without  resources,  his  life  is 
passed  in  the  unending  and  ever  unsuccessful  efifort 
to  kill  time.  He  asks  from  his  newspapers,  his 
magazines,  his  novels,  his  plays  and  his  companions 
only  one  thing — the  absence  of  thought.  In  fiction 
and  the  drama  he  is  interested  exclusively  in  the 
plot.  As  the  reader  of  the  Atlantic  loves  the  subtle, 
the  reader  of  the  Post  dotes  upon  the  obvious.  He 
expands  in  the  glare  of  electrically  over-lighted 
streets  and  pleasure  resorts.  When  wealthy,  as  he 
often  is,  he  builds  himself  an  incredible  house  with 
a  swimming-pool,  organ,  riding-rink  and  a  gallery 
in  which  is  quarantined  all  the  art  banished  from 
the  rest  of  the  mansion.  He  likes  exposition  archi- 
tecture and  brass  bands,  but  is  deaf  to  the  still 
small  voice. 

A  captious  person  might  of  course  object  that  in 
addition  to  the  readers  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
readers  of  the  Post,  there  exist  in  the  country  two 
other  classes,  the  very  small  one  that  reads  both 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Post,  and  the  large  one  that 
reads  neither.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  these 
additional  classes  are  unworthy  of  consideration. 
Those  who  read  both  periodicals  are  compromisers, 
colorless  souls,  neither  for  Jehovah  nor  for  his 
enemies,  and  of  no  account  whatever.  As  for 
those  who  read  neither,  they  are  inevitably  poten- 
tially of  one  faction  or  the  other.  One  has  only 
to  ask  one's  self,  which  of  the  two  any  individual 
would  be  more  likely  to  read  in  order  to  be  able 
properly  to  classify  him  immediately. 

Thus  our  land  is  split  into  two  factions — the  few 
ultra-fastidious  Atlantic   readers  on   the  one   side. 


and  the  many  ultra-\ulgar  Post  readers  on  the 
other.  An  unbridged  gulf  lies  between.  The  .it- 
hiiillc  reaflers  for  some  time  past  have  been  prating 
of  educating  the  public  to  better  things,  which 
really  means  jmlling  promising  recruits  over  to 
their  side  of  the  ditch.  The  ranks  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious  ha\e  indeed  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  such  not  entirely  disinterested  philanthropy. 
The  Post  readers  have  protested  in  answer  that 
humanity  would  best  be  served,  not  by  bringing 
what  is  fastidious  to  the  vulgar,  but  by  bringing 
what  is  vulgar  to  the  fastidious.  This  impertinence, 
however,  has  been  squelched  by  the  stony  silence 
it  merited.  So  the  two  parties  sit  well  separated, 
making  bad  faces  at  each  other.  The  Post  readers 
continue  to  care  only  for  the  banal,  and  the  Atlantic 
readers  continue  to  thank  (jod  that  they  are  better 
than  their  neighbors.  The  extremes  of  each  party 
push  the  other  still  farther  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  no  other  period  and  at  no  other  time  has  there 
been  such  a  divorce  between  the  intellectuals  and 
the  non-intellectuals.  Many  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art  in  the  past — I  almost  wrote  all — have  been 
produced  by  the  populace.  The  laborers  in  the 
city  created  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  laborers  in 
the  field  folk-music.  The  same  impulse  which  in 
America  finds  expression  in  Coney  Island  produces 
in  Italy  the  songs  of  the  vineyards  or  of  the  streets 
of  Naples.  I  often  think  what  an  opportunity  for 
beauty  is  wasted  at  one  of  our  football  games.  If 
thirty  thousand  voices,  chiefly  male,  should  sing 
music  of  quality,  instead  of  shouting  themselves 
hoarse  with  harsh  cheering!  There  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  American  ultra-vulgar  a  certain  boorishness, 
a  certain  hostility  to  beauty  and  intellect  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  make  the  fastidious  seclude  them- 
selves in  a  snobbish  and  isolated  group.  And  the 
contempt  of  the  intellectuals  reacts  upon  the  non- 
intellectuals,  arousing  such  feelings  as  too  often 
find  expression  in  the  pages  of  the  Post  and  other 
Philistine  journals. 

The  campaign  of  education  in  patriotic  duty  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  has  had,  necessarily,  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  to  be  directed  towards  the  readers  of  the 
Post  rather  than  towards  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  was  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  iiosters  which  aroused  the  largest 
response  were  those  deprived  of  artistic  merit  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  mushy  sentimentality. 
Recently  there  have  been  some  signs  that  we  have 
caught  from  the  French  the  art  of  making  a  car- 
toon which  will  take  both  the  fastidious  and  the 
vulgar.  It  is  a  consummation  in  every  way  de- 
\-outl\-  to  lie  wished.  There  still,  however,  remains 
only  too  much  truth  in  the  generality  that  what 
appeals  to  the  masses,  offends  the  intellectuals. 
The  average  reader  of  the  Atlantic  has  undoubtedly 
observed  the  regulations  of  Mr.  Hoover  rather  in 
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spite  of  the  food  conservation  cards  printed  with 
dreadful  letters  and  still  more  dreadful  colors,  than 
because  of  them.  He  endures  them  in  silence  be- 
cause he  knows  they  are  necessary.  And  no  Amer- 
ican will  care  how  crude  are  the  methods  employed 
in  selling  Liberty  Bonds,  provided  only  they  be 
effecti\e. 

It  is,  however,  because  the  readers  of  the  .Itlaniic 
do  instinctively  wince  at  what  appeals  most  strongly 
to  the  readers  of  the  Post,  that  the  cleavage  beween 
the  two  classes  becomes  a  national  danger.  What 
in  time  of  peace  was  merely  a  whimsical  mental 
attitude,  develops  into  something  perilous  for  the 
state. 

It  is  obvious  that  bonds  must  be  sold,  as  many 
as  possible.  On  that  there  is  no  disagreement. 
Fastidious  and  vulgar,  intellectuals  and  low-brows, 
we  are  all  Americans,  we  all  see  our  duty  and  we 
shall  all  do  it.  As  many  bonds  as  possible  must  be 
sold.  If  crude  methods  increase  the  sale,  we  must 
have  the  crude  methods.  The  mass  of  the  people 
must  be  reached.  Those  of  us  who  know  enough 
not  to  care  for  glaring  posters  will  also  know 
enough  to  realize  that  they  are  essential  and  quand 
iiieiue  keep  up  our  own  enthusiasm.  We  shall  buy, 
it  may  be  shutting  our  eyes  and  ears  to  the  adver- 
tising, but  we  shall  buy.  We  shall  also  realize  that 
in  this  world,  what  vitally  matters,  is  not  only  what 
one  does  one's  self,  but  what  one  can  cajole,  or 
bribe,  or  force  others  into  doing.  We  must 
not  only  buy  ourselves  but  make  others  bu\',  and 
this  whether  we  be  readers  of  the  Post  or  (jf  the 
Atlantic. 

Nevertheless  there  is  in  the  situation  that  which 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  It  is  not  well  that  there  is  no 
point  of  contact  between  the  tastes  of  the  ultra- 
fastidious  and  the  ultra-vulgar,  and  that  what  ap- 
peals to  the  one  should  repel  the  other.  The  deep 
and  universal  emotions  of  the  present  hour,  I  can 
not  but  feel,  should  inspire  an  expression  which 
should  also  be  deej)  and  universal.  It  is  time  that 
the  ultra-fastidious  and  the  ultra-vulgar  each  come 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  neither  one  is,  or 
can  be,  independent  of  the  other.  The  instinctive 
feeling,  expressed  by  so  man\'  artists,  that  only  the 
universal  contains  real  vitality,  is  eternal  truth. 
The  art  of  the  Atlantic,  because  it  is  isolated  from 
the  masses,  has  become  as  cold  and  academic  as 
that  of  the  ancien  regime.  The  intellectuals  need 
desperately  the  warming  touch  of  humanity  —  as 
desperately  as  the  vulgar  need  the  refinement  of 
the  thoughtful.  Only  a  universal  emotion  can  bind 
the  two  together.     Religion  thus  united  all  classes 


in  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages ;  humanism  in  the  Renaissance, 
and  patriotism  in  the  Italian  Risorgimento.  Can 
we,  who  are  facing  the  most  solemn  hour  of  his- 
tory, produce  only  trivialities  to  inspire  the  vulgar 
and  pedantry  to  egg  on  the  intellectuals? 

The  power  of  art — great,  universal  art — up(jn  the 
emotions,  can  hardly  be  over-emphasized.  The 
"Marseillaise"  has  been  worth  to  France  many  an 
army  corps.  Intellectuals,  non-intellectuals,  every 
heart  with  a  drop  of  red  blood  beats  faster  to  its 
rhythm.  The  spirit  of  the  song  has  been  translated 
into  the  bronzes  of  the  Arc-de-Triomphe  in  a  way 
no  one  can  fail  to  understand. 

Italian  independence  was  achieved  as  much  by 
the  poets  as  by  the  statesmen  and  generals.  It  was 
the  poets  who  fired  the  people  and  inspired  them 
with  the  spirit  that  resulted  in  victory.  And  these 
poems  of  character  so  popular  that  every  Italian 
school-boy  knows  them  by  heart  move  the  cultivated 
as  deeply  as  the  crowd.  I  have  never  seen  an  eye 
which  did  not  fill  at  hearing  Carducci's  oration  on 
the  death  of  Garibaldi.  In  the  present  war  the 
chief  Italian  leader  has  been  the  poet,  and  the  most 
learned  and  obscure  poet,  D'Annunzio.  Many  be- 
lieve that  it  was  due  to  his  influence  that  Italy 
joined  the  Allies,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  writing 
has  been,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  maintaining  the  Italian  morale.  The 
power  of  poetry,  and  poetry  of  the  highest  class, 
over  the  crowd  has  thus  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated. In  America  once,  many  years  ago,  there 
was  produced  a  work  of  art  of  similar  character. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was  a  masterpiece  of 
prose,  yet  universal  in  its  appeal.  In  this  war, 
where  the  occasion  is  so  great,  there  has  been  pro- 
duced, at  least  in  America,  no  work  of  art  possess- 
ing the  quality  of  universal  appeal.  I  saw  one 
painting  by  Mr.  Blashfield  that  I  thought  had  it ; 
but  that  unfortunately  seems  to  have  remained  in 
the  circle  of  the  fastidious. 

Some  genius  may  yet  arise  to  meet  the  need. 
We  Americans  of  1918  may  still  produce  our  "Mar- 
seillaise" and  our  Carducci.  The  sorely  needed 
universal  expression  of  our  emotion  may  yet,  please 
God,  be  found.  Meanwhile  the  duty  lies  clear  be- 
fore every  citizen,  be  he  reader  of  the  Post  or  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  crowd  must  be  reached.  This 
is  the  supreme  end.  Failing  the  ideal  means,  any 
that  is  ])ractical  must  be  seized,  and  its  effective- 
ness is  the  sole  criterion  of  its  propriety.  Gentle 
reader,  college  professor  that  I  am,  I  should  cheer- 
fully dance  a  cake-walk  naked  if  it  would  aid  in 
selling  a  single  Liberty  linnd! 


ANIMAL  AND  OTHEK  SCULPTURE  OF 
FREDERICK  G.  I\.  KOTH 


ACULTL'RED  traveler  from  France  lately 
said:  "I  am  surprised  to  see  so  little  animal 
sculpture  used  in  this  countiy,  above  all  in 
your  parks.  And,  that  which  you  do  use  on  your 
houses,  is  so  shockingly  bad  that,  I  suppose,  it  has 
given  to  all  animal  sculpture  a  bad  name."  We  had 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  observing  Frenchman's 
remarks.    And  it  made  us  think. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  entire  city  of  New  York 
there  are  no  animal  sculptures  except  the  Lions  in 
front  of  the  Public  Library — and  which  have  had 
their  lionhood  stylised  out  of  them — the  splendid 
group  by  Cain,  in  Central  Park,  and  the  group  of 
"Fighting  Eagles,"  also  in  Central  Park?  True, 
there  is  the  dog — held  in  leash  by  Ward's  "Indian," 
and  there  are  a  few  animal  pieces  in  the  P>ronx  Zoo. 
And  that  is  all ! 

W'hy  is  this — since  there  is  nothing  more  decora- 
tive and  interesting  than  a  good  piece  of  animal 
sculpture?  Is  it  because,  as  the  Frenchman  afore- 
said surmised,  that  the  animal  sculpture  on  our 
houses,  carved  by  a  lot  of  butchers  of  stone,  are  so 
hideously  grotesque — because  the  "artists"  could  not 
do  them  any  better  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  because 
of  the  lack  of  love  among  Americans  for  animals 
nor  can  it  be  for  lack  of  good  animal  sculptors. 
We  ha\e  Harvey,  Potter,  Proctor — to  name  them 


alphabetically — who  have  all  done  some  excellent 
work  in  this  line. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Roth,  some  of  whose  work 
will  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  best  done 
by  European  sculptors  of  animals. 

As  one  wanders  through  the  avenues  of  Paris 
and  notes  the  many  splendid  "portes  cocheres,"  or 
entrances,  to  the  fine  apartment  houses  one  finds 
there,  how  often  do  we  come  across  a  fine  head  of 
some  animal  among  the  decorative  keystones  in 
those  entrances,  beautifully  and  decoratively  han- 


Part 


of    the   Nations 
Exposition 


at    Panama-Pacitic 


Bronze  Groii],     Polar  Bears"— Dy  F.  G.  R.  Roth.  Sculptor 


died — because  the  architect  in  France  did  not  dare 
affront  the  intelligence  of  the  public  of  Paris  by 
]iermitting  such  monstrous  perversions  in  stone  of 
fine  animals  to  be  placed  anywhere  as  we  see  in 
this  country,  "chucked"  into  the  fagades  and  on  the 
stair-posts  of  New  York  houses,  and  permitted  by 
the  atrociously  commercial  architects  who  have  lit- 
tered this  city  with  their  architectural  misfits.  This 
does  not  of  course  refer  to  those  high  class  archi- 
tects who  see  to  it  that  everv"  corner  of  their  ex- 
teriors are  at  least  respectably  handled  by  the 
sculptors  and  stone  cutters  they  employ. 

When  will  our  architects  not  only  encourage  a 
larger  use  of  animal  subjects  in  the  decoration  of 
our  buildings,  but  see  to  it  that  they  are  executed 
by  capable  sculptors  such  as  have  made  of  animals 
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ANIAFAL  AND  OTHER  SCL'LrTURF. 


"Princeton    Tiger" 


uiarlile,    at    the    Princeton    Athletic 
Field 


a  specialty,  simply  because  they  love  them  and  are 
drawn  to  dwell  with  them  and  study  them  more 
than  does  the  average  sculptor  or  layman? 

Referring  now  to  Mr.  Roth's  sculptures,  could 
anything  be  more  spirited  and  decorative  than  the 
Spandrel — see  Fig.  1 — showing  Pegasus  mounting 
to  Parnassus  with  the  Young  Poet?  and  made  for 
the  "Arch  of  the  Nations"  at  the  San  Francisco 
Exposition.  How  beautifully  Mr.  Roth  has  filled 
his  allotted  triangular  space !  And  how  extremely 
well  he  has  constructed  the  horse  and  this  in  low- 
relief  !  Why  should  not  this  be  utilized  on  some 
entrance  door  for  a  fine  apartment  house  or  some 
bank  here  in  New  York  with  a  companion  piece 
equally  as  decorative?  (.See  illustration  on  page 
352. ) 

Fig.  2 — called  "The  Princeton  Tiger,"  in  Ten- 
nessee marble,  on  the  gate  wall  of  the  Athletic  field 
at  Princeton,  is  a  fine  piece  of  architectural  stylisa- 
tion  of  a  tiger — without  the  tiger  nature  being  styl- 
ised out  of  it.  It  is  not  only  a  tiger  but  a  calmly 
expectant  and  fierce  tiger,  ready  for  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy.  Nothing  better  in  this  line  has  been 
done  in  this  country,  small  as  the  work  may  be — 
size  being  of  no  especial  importance  in  a  work  of 
art. 

Fig.  3 — shows  a  colos.sal  group  of  Polar  Bears. 
This  work,  about  eight  feet  high,  is  a  masterpiece 
in  its  way,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Detroit. 
Bronze  reductions,  twenty-four  inches  high,  of  this 
remarkable  work,  can  be  had  at  the  Gorham's  of 


this  city.  The  work  speaks  for  itself  and  needs  no 
comment,  except  to  say  that  no  finer  piece  of  animal 
sculpture  has  been  produced  by  an  American  than 
this  group. 

Fig.  4 — shows  a  portrait  bust  by  Mr.  Roth  in 
Ceramics,  an  extremely  lifelike  and  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  work.  All  the  forms  are  stylised — but 
not  too  much,  just  enough  to  show  that  a  craftsman 
with  imagination  did  the  work. 

Mr.  Roth  has  done  many  other  pieces  of  work 
that  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  which 
should  commend  him  to  those  who  lean  towards 
animal  sculpture.  He  has  also  made  the  horse  of 
the  group  of  Kitt  Carson  at  Trinidad,  Colo. — Mr. 
A.  A.  Lukeman  having  made  the  rider,  Carson. 
This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Roth  could  not  also 
have  modelled  the  man  as  well  as  the  horse  and,  we 
hope,  that  when  this  war  is  over  some  Art  Commis- 
sion will  entrust  him  alone  with  an  entire  equestrian 
group,  feeling  sure  he  could  handle  it  with  success. 

Mr.  Roth  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1872.  He  had 
his  initial  training  in  The  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Vienna.  He  also  studied  in  Berlin,  Italy, 
France  and  then  studied  in  New  York.  By  his 
work  he  has  been  recognized  by  his  fellow  sculptors 
who  have  made  him  a  member  of  the  National 
Academv  of  Design,  where  he  has  been  instructor 
in  modelling  classes  for  woinen  . 


Portrait  htist  in  ceramics — By  F, 


Roth,  Scnlptor 
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57th  Street  at  ^Madison  Avenue 
NEW    YORK 


bXCLUSIVE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

IMPORTED  MARBLE  and  WOOD  MANTELS 

ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

SILKS  LINENS  TAPESTRIES 


IKMNG  ii  CASSON 


DE5IGNER.S   AIND  MAKER  J  OT 

FINE    FURNITURE  AND  INTERIOR  rHNI.5H 

DECORATIONvS  •  UPHOLSTERY 

WALL  HANGIMGJ 

BOSTON  tSEWYOR.K. 

ZJS-ZJS  D0YL5T0M  ST"         60t  PIPTM  AVtNUE 
COPLEY    3q.UAKE  S^^Ml^ 


,i»lllil|i|lllllll]MllMi'inm,»i»i;»iiniini»uii 


ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 

(o^tikVan  ^  (a> 


Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the    Orient 


1  2  East  40th  Street 


New  York 


Duncan  Fraser 

(incorporated) 

DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS    AND 
DECORATIONS 


6O3    FIFTH    AVENUE 
NEW   YORK 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
bis  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  form. 

Tobey- Made  Furniture 

—  the  original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand    in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 


51   VICTORIA   STREET 
MONTREAL 


EST. 


1852. 


Oriental  Rugs 

UNUSUAL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE    CARPETS 

JosephWildCCo. 

V\ All  Ave.  at  35th  St.  •  Ncw^ brk 


FINE  nrSTIQUE  R  lYIODERPS 
I  ORIENTALS  •  VRST  PlSSORT- 
%        IY1ENT  •    MODERATE      PRICES 


OF         1-1  I  C;  M    ^    QUftl-lTY 

KCNT'COSTIKYRM 

„  TRADING         CO.  INC. 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 


-sT' 


CL^^Mon3o 


nure/noz 


ton  yxnnxiture /Jiop 

LTh  uyBiO  JLorJv 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH3^34i^ 


Follow  the  old  adage 
"choose  a   ch.^ir   .\s  vou 

would  choose  .\    friend" 

McHughwillow  Furniture  for  Country  Homes 
White  Painted  Furniture  for  the  Garden 
Meadonbiook  Lawn  Tables  and  Chairs  of  Iron 

Joseph  T.  rJhCrHiigh  &  Son 

9  West  42'"'  Street  £itahlnhc.l  i  878 


J 


oneg  $c  prinbisi 

RUG    SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE     and     Modern     Chinese 
and     other     Oriental     Rugs     in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.    Modern 
Chinese     Rugs    of     superior     quality 
and    designs    made    to    order    for    de- 
livery alter  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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ames   F.   Drake 

Incorporated 

^ 

BOOKS  OF  RARITY 

Earl>)   EnglisK   Literature 

First   Editions 

Sporting   Books 

Colored  Plate  Books 

Association   Books 

Autographs  and  Manuscripts 

Catalogues   upon   request 

Four  West  FortietK  Street                          New   York 

■liiiii  1 11  r 

Ie.  qimfel  m> 

m^EILBEBiSTEIH  ( 

FipeKTicSji     Dr^'waira^s 

I                 of  tllhe                 \ 

l^tlh  CeiffiS^ry 

Inlnglh  Class  ©Id       I 

\             Faaia^iiags 

Tapestries 

1           lEa^lhteeEattfi^ 

1  CeETvtuflry  F^rmiit^re 

647  Fifttlhi  Ave. 

HKW      YORg^      I 

Paris                               57  Rue  la  Boetie     \ 

Till-:  Ll'RE  OF  OLD   I'.OOKS 
{Continued  from  page  342) 
of  the  Huth  collection  of  rare  books  and  illuminated 
ninnuscri])ts. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $1,200,000  has 
been  realized  from  the  dispersal  of  the  Huth  li- 
brary to  date,  thus  ranking  in  importance  with  the 
Hoe  and  other  notable  collections. 

It  is  early  to  predict  what  the  coming  season 
will  have  to  offer  to  bibliophiles,  but  it  is  known 
that  Air.  Henry  E.  Huntington  will  figure  prom- 
inently in  the  list  of  collectors  who  have  duplicates 
of  rare  books  to  place  upon  the  auction  block. 

Then  there  is  the  Cox  "Attic  library"  of  Chicago, 
which  will  be  dispersed  in  New  York  during  the 
coming  season.  It  is  said  that  Eugene  Field  and 
other  litterateurs  assembled  in  this  library  some 
years  ago,  and  told  stories  and  jokes  of  the  literary 
and  Bohemian  life. 

The  circle  of  collectors  is  gradually  extending, 
and  is  no  longer  confined  to  New  York,  for  it  now 
includes  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
the  West. 

A  new  group  of  collectors  has  been  started  abroad 
since  the  development  of  the  war,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  books  by  French  writers  will  be  popular  in  the 
future.  There  are  others  who  prefer  works  with 
gaudy  binding  instead  of  the  contents,  but  of  course 
this  class  does  not  represent  the  true  bibliophile. 

The  lure  of  collecting  old  books  is  sure  to  con- 
tinue, and  prices  are  bound  to  soar  for  rarities. 
It  is  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  a  hobby  worthy  of 
all  who  prize  good  literature  and  the  monumental 
achievements  of  our  noted  authors.  Like  art,  once 
the  artist  departs,  his  work  increases  in  value,  if 
it  is  good  art.  So  it  is  with  the  best  literature. 
It  is  always  a  profitable  investment. 

GREAT  ART  IN  LITTLE  CEREMONIES  OF 
JAPAN 
{Continued  from  page  335) 
gasp.  Their  creator  is  an  artist,  nothing  less.  Out 
of  rice  powder  he  will  fashion  sprays  of  plum 
blossoms,  stalks  of  bamboo,  peonies  and  other 
flowers. 

But  hardly  less  charming  are  the  cakes  made  for 
more  ordinary  occasions.  The  wings  of  butterflies 
are  not  more  delicate  than  some  of  them.  On  the 
daintiest  of  crystal  wafers  are  etched  in  soft  colors 
every  variety  of  pictures:  lovely  touches  of  land- 
scape, peerless  Mt.  Fuji  with  a  cap  of  snow. 

Japan  may  lack  a  national  moral  religion,  but 
she  has  cultivated,  as  a  religion,  the  art  of  trans- 
forming the  commonplace.  That  this  element,  from 
which  we  all  suffer,  can  be  changed  is  shown  by 
this  people  who,  with  a  rare  genius,  create  exquisite 
cakes  from  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  carrots  and  even 
fish. 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE    ART    STUDENTS' 
LEAGIT-: 

THE  Art  Students'  League  was  organized  in 
1875  by  a  group  of  students  who  seceded 
from  the  old  Academy  school,  pooled  the 
expenses  of  a  studio  and  instructors,  and  located 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street.  From  this 
democratic  and  cooperative  beginning,  the  League 
has  developed  through  forty-three  years  to  its  pres- 
ent large  and  successful  proportions,  maintaining 
always  the  organization  and  ideals  of  its  foimders. 
Its  growth  from  the  very  beginning  was  so  rapid 
that  in  1882  it  was  forced  to  seek  more  spacious 
quarters  in  Fourteenth  street. 

This  in  time  proved  inadequate  and  the  League 
again  moved,  this  time  to  147  East  Twenty-third 
street,  where  almost  double  the  space  used  before 
was  obtained.  In  1892,  to  comply  with  the  ever- 
increasing  need  of  space,  the  Art  Students'  League, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Architectural  League  of 
New  York  and  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
erected  the  American  Fine  Arts  Building,  where  the 
League  now  occupies  especially  designed  studios 
with  a  floor  space  of  approximately  12,000  square 
feet. 

The  students  of  the  League  come  from  every 
part  of  the  world  and  it  gives  free  scholarships  to 
students  of  many  other  schools  throughout  the 
country,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  not 
only  have  the  advantages  of  study  at  the  League, 
but  of  the  many  opportunities  offered  by  the 
metropolis.  The  Fine  Arts  Building,  the  home  of 
the  League,  of  which  it  is  part  owner,  is  the  recog- 
nized exhibition  center  of  New  York,  and  is  acces- 
sible to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  the  current 
exhibitions  at  the  minor  galleries,  which  are  alwaAs 
open  to  students. 

The  League  was  founded  June  2,  1875,  and 
incorporated  February  8,  1878,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  Academic 
.School  of  Art  which  should  give  a  thorough  course 
of  study  in  Drawing,  Painting  and  Sculpture,  afid 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among 
art  students.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  the  League  that 
the  students  of  all  branches  of  art  shall  find  in- 
struction of  the  highest  possible  order.  To  this 
end  the  most  distinguished  and  competent  artists 
are  invited  to  teach  at  the  League,  and  practically 
every  American  artist  of  note  has  some  time  or 
other  been  connected  with  the  League.  The  League 
is  interested  not  only  in  creating  technical  excel- 
lence, but  is  desirous  of  training  a  group  of  men 
and  women  of  character  and  distinction,  and  aims 
to  foster  individuality  and  to  assist  the  students  to 
cultivate  that  expression  of  self  which  is  the  only 
path  to  great  success. 

The  choice  of  studies  at  the  League  is  entire)}- 
elective,  and  no  entrance  examinations  of  anv  kind 


Halg's  Etching  oi  A 


Amiens  Cathedral 

With  Rheims  Cathedral  in  ruins 
the  present  bombardment  of  the 
City  of  Amiens  by  the  Germans 
is  especially  significant.  Interest 
focuses  on  the  Cathedral,  one  of 
the  grandest  monuments  of  early 
Gothic  art  in  France. 

Haig's  original  etchings  sell  at  a 
very  high  price,  but  we  are  for- 
tunate in  having  this  exceptionally 
fine  photogravure  reproduction. 

It  is  a  work  of  art  which  already 
has  found  a  place  in  the  homes  of 
many  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
discriminating  families. 

The  price  is  $2.00  postpaid. 
Hewitt  Publishing  Corp'n 

470  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


»«>«»/ 
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Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
^  allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering    such    bedding    is    an    uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 
What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 


Made  in  all  sizes 

the   trademark  sewed   on   every  Pad. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


^ALFONTi 

^^^^y^     ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.     ^^  I 

le    South  Jersey  Coast  is 
htful  at  this  season.   Chal- 
appeals  to  cultivated,  interest- 
pie  seeking  rest  and  recreation. 
,    i  0-story,  fireproof.      Right  on 
1  and  boardwalk     Ail  sports  and 
es.     Golf  and  yacht  club  privileges. 

ALWAYS  OPEN 


AMERICAN  PLAN 


THE  LEEDS  COMPANY 


r.ilTj'«-.,»ir;'Sft*"2 


■:.:iAv^- 


^^-fefe" 


are  required  for  any  class.  It  is  content  to  offer 
the  best  opportunities  to  the  student  and  to  let  the 
individual  use  his  own  discretion  in  their  applica- 
tion. Run  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  student, 
and  suited  to  his  requirements,  many  points  of  view 
are  represented  by  the  various  instructors,  and  the 
League  is  the  world  of  American  Art  in  miniature. 
As  a  proof  that  the  school  is  filling  the  needs  of 
to-day  and  strong  enough  to  survive  the  troubled 
times,  it  looks  to  its  enrollment  which  shows  the 
names  of  1,551  students  during  the  past  year. 

The  organization  is  unique  among  art  schools, 
and  its  longevity  and  success  bear  witness  to  its 
soundness  and  vitality.  Students  who  qualify 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Art  Students' 
League,  and  it  is  from  the  members  and  by  their 
vote  that  the  governing  body,  called  the  Board  of 
Control,  is  annually  chosen.  The  Board  of  Con- 
trol consists  of  twelve  members,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  students  actually  at  work  in  the  school, 
who  give  their  services  entirely  without  remunera- 
tion. The  members  of  this  Board  of  Control,  being 
in  such  daily  and  vital  contact  with  the  life  and 
aliairs  of  the  League,  are  able  to  respond  promptly 
to  the  needs  of  the  institution,  and  to  the  desires 
of  the  instructors  and  students  in  it.  They  select 
and  engage  the  instructors  and  employees  of  the 
League,  conduct  the  management  of  the  school,  and 
handle  its  finances.  Having  no  endowment  fund, 
the  League  has  for  forty-three  years  been  run  en- 
tirely by  the  tuition  fees  of  its  pupils. 

.""Students  who  have  worked  in  the  classes  for 
three  months  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  may 
lie  elected  at  any  regular  meeting  provided  that  their 
work  comes  up  to  the  required  standard.  ^lember- 
ship  in  the  League  is  divided  into  two  classes  with 
respect  to  annual  dues,  viz. :  Class  A  who  pay  $1.00 
per  year  and  shall  receive  no  rebates  upon  tuition, 
and  Class  B  who  shall  pay  $5.00  per  year  and  shall 
receive  rebates  upon  tuition  as  follows :  10  per  cent. 
of  the  first  year's  tuition,  20  per  cent,  of  the  second 
year's  tuition  and  in  corresponding  ratio  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  fifth  year's  tuition  and  thereafter  at  the 
rate  of  the  fifth  year.  All  new  members  enter 
Class  A  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  in 
which  they  were  elected  and  shall  then  be  eligible 
to  Class  B.  Alembers  of  both  classes  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  voting  power  and  to  all  other  privileges 
of  League  membership.  Any  member  who  has  been 
in  good  standing  for  ten  years  may  become  a  life 
member,  exempt  from  annual  dues,  and  with  the 
same  privileges  as  active  members.  The  advantages 
of  membership  are  manifold,  for  exhibitions  and 
lectures  to  which  all  members  are  invited  are  given 
at  frequent  intervals  during  the  year. 

There  are  also  frequent  meetings  of  members 
during  the  year,  at  which  each  member  has  a  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  League. 
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After  many  centuries  of  dignified  and  unchallenged  supremacy,  OAK,  "The 
pride  of  the  permanent  home,"  remains  today  the  world's  premier  hardwood. 
(And  everybody  knows  it.)  OAK  is  the  first  hardwood  you  naturally  think  of, 
and   it  is  the  last  for  which  you  will  ever  relinquish   your   inherited   preference. 

GOOD    OAK    FURNITURE 

justifies  a  keen  search,  a  critical  insistence  and  a  special  order  if  need  be.  "There 
is  no  finer  family  possession  than  a  few  examples  of  fine  cabinet-work  in  Oak, 
'that  stately  companion  of  culture.'  "       Oak  Furniture  is  "a  natural  heirloom." 

AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

know  about  Oak.      Ask  them  any  sort  of  question.     Ask  them  for  literature.     Please  address 
Room  1403,  14  Main  Street  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Keproductiun  of  a  lacjucred  gate-leg  table.  Jacobean  period 


#Jiiilc\fp'^- 

Qecoiwlionc  (^     y         CZM&t^gings 

Uurniturc  ^Intiques 

101  Pa,rk  Ave  evt-10>''  St-.  MewJ/brk 


The  Art 

of  Reproduction 

To  reproduce  fine  furniture  calls  for 
more  than  the  mechanical  ability  of  a 
copyist. 

The  fine  reproduction  is  an  interpre- 
tation, as  well  as  a  fine  example  of 
cabinet-work. 

The  fine  reproduction  expresses  all 
the  character  and  finesse  of  the  origi- 
nal in  terms  of  structural  honesty. 

Sketches,  photographs  and  estimates 
are  prepared  for  reproductions  in  any 
decorative  period  style. 

The  Hutaff  galleries  show,  as  well, 
an  interesting  variety  of  authentic  an- 
tiques— furniture,  tapestries,  mirrors, 
torcheres,  lamps  and  other  decorative 
accessories. 


_  intiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiffi  = 
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■  Blue  Fluted  "COPENHAGEN"  Paltc 


Koyal  Copenhagen 
Porcelain 

Every  piece  hand' painted 
under  the  glaze  by  an  ariisi  in 
our  own  studio  in  Copenhagen 
and  bears  the  Royal  Trade- 
Mark,  Our  tableware  has 
been  in  highly-prized  posses- 
sion of  the  most  particular 
people  throughout  the  world 
for    more    than    150     years. 

563    FIFTH    AVENUE 

New  York  C.iv.  N,  Y. 

lAl  46th  Street) 


Satinover  Galleries 

27  West -Seth  Street 
New   York 


Selected 

Old   Masters 

and 

Objects  of  Art 


Illustrated   Booklet  on  Request 


Lovers  of   Fine 

CHINA  and  GLASSWARE 

will  fina  at  our  EstaUi.hmcnt  the  L.rseiit  and  Most 
CompUtt  tihibit  of  CKoict  Article,  in  PORCELAIN 
ana  CRYSTAL  to  he  <Duna   any»-here. 

Imtteclion  invittd 


FiftK  Ave.  and  30tli  St. 


New  York 


JAPAN    ART    STUDIO 


pii 


Oriental 
Decorators 

Worts 

Repair  of  Art 

Objects 

562  Le.'iinjjton  Ave.,  Near  50th  St. 

iza  4538  NE'tt    YORK  CITY 


ScreLMi,    PoicelHin. 
Tottery,    Pluater, 
Ivory,  Wooii,  Stone, 
Metiili  Cloieonne. 
TttpeBtry.  Brornde. 


ANTIQUE 
SHOP 


LaPLACE 

Objects  of  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Crystals  and 

Sheffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 

242  Fifth  Ave.      11  East  48th  St. 

near  W.  SStli  St.,  N.Y.  iienr  Klttli  Ave. 

DANIEL  ADAMS,  R.    H.   KINciSBUKY 


For  the  practi< 
suitable. 

FURNISHING 

of  the 

FIREPLACE 

Appropriate  for  Gifts 

Catalog  free  on  request 

Your     Architect    Should 

Building  Now 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 
4620  W.    12th  Street  CHICAGO 


Ancient  and  Modern 

PAUL  A.  THURNSYEN 

569  Fifth  Avenue,  at   46lh  Street.  Third    Floor 


ART  AND  WAR  WORK 
"VN'hat  can  I  do  in  war  work?"  is 
the  question  everyone  is  asking  him- 
self. The  art  student  as  well  as  others 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Docs  he 
know  that  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems facing  this  nation  after  the  war 
is  the  training  of  professional  art 
workers  in  all  the  great  fields  of  in- 
dustrial endeavor  and  that  at  least  two 
or  three  years  arc  required  to  get  this 
training?  Does  he  realize  also  the 
staggering  demand  for  trained  teach- 
ers who  can  at  once,  upon  call,  enter 
the  hospitals  to  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  our  wounded  soldiers  and  for 
others  who  can  make  these  men  self- 
supporting  in  the  various  art  trades? 
The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
\pplied  Art  desires  to  meet,  as  nearly 
as  it  can  be  done,  this  most  compli- 
tated  condition.  It  will  not  only  keep 
to  the  full  measure  of  its  previous 
standards  all  of  its  professional 
courses  and  olTer  in  addition  courses  in 
the  crafts  and  other  industrial  art  sub- 
jects for  teachers  and  returned  sol- 
diers, but  it  will  ofTer  to  all  students  a 
unique  plan  whereby  they  may  com- 
bine their  regular  professional  courses 
with  the  work  for  rehabilitation  at  the 
same  time.         

CAPTAIN   NAIRN   KILLED   IN 
FLANDERS 

Mr.  Peter  Campbell,  treasurer  of 
Nairn  Linoleum  Co.,  has  received  news 
from  Scotland  to  the  effect  that  Cap- 
tain Ian  Nairn  was  killed  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd  at  the  Battle  of  Peronne.  Cap- 
tain Nairn  entered  the  service  four 
years  ago  and  served  in  Flanders  until 
he  was  sent  to  Mesopotamia,  where  he 
served  for  a  year  and  then  was  ordered 
lack  to  Flanders,  where,  after  three 
months,  he  met  his  death. 

Captain  Nairn  was  the  only  son  of 
John  Nairn,  President  of  the  Michael 
Nairn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Scotland,  and 
also  a  director  of  the  Nairn  Linoleum 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


SCAMMOX  LECTURES 
The  .\rt  Institute  of  Chicago  has 
otTered  a  distinguished  compliment  to 
the  teaching  fraternity  in  inviting  Dr. 
lames  P.  Haney,  Director  of  -Art  in 
High  Schools  in  New  York  City,  to 
give  the  next  course  of  lectures  under 
the  Scammon  foundation.  The  insti- 
tute indicates  the  keen  interest  which 
industrial  art  is  eliciting  at  the  present 
time  by  inviting  Dr.  Haney  to  speak 
on  this  topic.  Six  lectures  will  be 
given,  and  these  will  subsequently  be 
published  in  the  volume  by  the  insti- 
tute. 

The  Scammon  foundation  is  per- 
haps the  most  noted  art  lecture  foun- 
dation in  the  country.  It  was  founded 
by  Mrs.  Maria  Sheltlon  Scammon,  and 
since  its  establishment  in  1903  has  had 
as  S]U'akers  the  foremost  painters, 
sculptors,  and  architects  of  America, 
including  John  LaFarge,  Edwin  H. 
Blashfield.  John  W'.  Alexander,  Lorado 
Taft  and   Ralph   .\dams  Cram. 
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This  will  be  the  result  when  using  c 
■•LAWYERS    SELF    COLLECTIC 
LETTERS"   on    your    old    and    ha 

accounts.     Samples  on   request. 

Vaughan-GIU  Co.  27  Home  Bid;.,  LouisTille, 

Ky. 
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First  Shell-Shock  Club  in  America 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

where  every  care,  mental,  spiritual  and  physical,  will  be  given  to  our 
soldier  boys. 

We  are  supplementing  the  important  work  of  this  Club  by  a  series  of 

Articles  on 

Home  Treatment  of  Shell-Shock 


to  be  published  in  the  iu\i 
number.     The  first  article   i 


bepinnint;  with  the  (jcl(il>er 


The  Occupation  Cure  for  Shell-Shock 
By  Dr.  M.  Allen  Starr 

LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Ncurolog)-,  Columbia  University. 

All  of  these  articles  are  by  authorities  and  in  a  way  written 
that  every  mother,  sister,  wife  in  America  may  understand  and 
learn  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  best 
manhood  of  our  country. 

To  establish  more  completely  the  value  of  this  vital  work  we 
are  opening  a  TOUCHSTONE  BUREAU  of  information  on  shell- 
shock  with  offices  m  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York,  directed 
by  a  staff  of  well  informed  people  to  answer  in  person  or  by  cor- 
respondence any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  shell-shock,  nerve 
trouble  and  wounds  in  general,  resulting  from  the  war. 

In  addition  to  this  shell-shock  work,  THE  TOUCHSTONE 
will  constitute  itself  a  record  for  general  War  Work  in  America— 
what  the  Government  and  what  the  civilian  are  doing  for  the  soldiers 
and  sailors:  and  all  the  creative  war  work  that  the  country  is  uiuier- 
lakiiii;   will   be   rexicwed  in   detail. 

A  series  of  7  Articles  on  Craft  Work  for  the  Soldiers 
also  begins  in  this  October  Issue 

Every  issue  is  100  pages  "big,"  with  at  least  32  pages  of  duo- 
tonc  illustrations  and  many  interesting  peir  and  ink  sketches. 
Bound  between  beautiful  covers  in  brilliant  colors  on  craft  paper. 

Read  the  list  of  contents  for  October,  it  is  a  splendid  illustra- 
tion of  the  constructive  editorial  policy  of  this  sumptuously  beauti- 
ful magazine  embracing  as  it  docs  Constructive  War  Work,  Art, 
Music,  Poetry,  Fiction,  Homes,  Gardens  and  the  Crafts. 

Then  take  advantage  of  this  special  "War  Work"  offer  of 


7  ISSUES 


OCT.  NOV.  DEC.      1 
JAN.  FEB.  MCH.  APRIL! 


for$2.00 


by  carefully  filling  out  the  attached  coupon  and  mailing  it  TO-DAY. 
Address: 

The  TOUCHSTONE 

and   American  Art  Student 

MAGAZINE 

Mary  Fanton  Roberts,  Editor 


118-120  East  30th  Street 


New  York 


Attached  please  find  $2.00.   Send  me  the  7  issues  as 
offered  in  The  Art  World  and  Arts  &  Decoration. 

Xainr 

Street   

City 

.S'/(//t' 

Single  copies  3S  ants.     $4.00  per  year  in  Ihe  U.  S. 
Canada  $4.50  per  year.      Foreign  Countries  $5.00  per  year. 
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\^NUS  PENCILS 

VrrORLD  famous  for  their  perfect 
quality.      For   every  conceiv- 
able   purpose.       Specify   VENUS! 


ly  black  degrees 

6B  softest  to  qH  hardest 

and  hard  and  medium  copying 


FREE! 


nd  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  packing  and  postage 
d    we'll    send    FIVE    VKNUS    Pencils   and 
VRNUS   ERASER  free. 


American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Clapton,  London,  Ens. 


TH1-:  CLASSIC  ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

(Continued  from  page  327) 
principle  was  not  expressed  in  the  publications  of 
Vignola,  Serlio,  and  others,  yet  it  was  felt  vaguely 
in  a  general  way,  and  the  outward  curve  of  the 
entablature  secured  by  the  application  to  the  frieze 
of  ornament  in  high  relief,  especially  at  the  corners, 
and  on  occasion  this  high  relief  was  accentuated 
by  the  addition  of  cartouches,  a  prominent  e.xample 
being  in  the  case  of  the  entablature  of  the  pedestal 
of  the  Colleoni  statue  in  Venice  (Fig.  XXI). 


L 

> 
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^^ 

XXI.    Detail  from  pedestal 
Colleoni  Statue. 

As  has  been  stated,  in  the  application  of  these 
general  principles  there  is  no  definite  rule.  The 
conditions  vary,  and  the  design  varies,  and  when 
once  the  principles  are  understood,  their  applica- 
tion becomes  a  matter  of  taste  and  study,  such 
study  as  can  be  made  by  careful  drawings,  supple- 
mented always  by  models  at  a  small  scale  and  at 
full  size,  but  in  all  cases  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  variations  from  what  we  are  usually 
accustomed  to  consider  normal  relations  are  very 
slight,  and  if  used  at  all  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care,  because  if  there  is  any  exaggeration 
of  projection  or  noticeable  over-emphasis  the  effect 
is  lost,  just  as  the  entasis  on  a  column  is  very 
beautiful  and  appropriate  when  properly  done,  giv- 
ing a  wonderful  grace  and  charm  to  the  shaft,  but 
becomes  foolish  and  unmeaning  when  so  apparent 
that  it  is  readilv  noticeable. 


THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  OF  A   PERIOD   STYLE 

(Continued  from  page  339) 
wreaths  of  undying  fragrance  and  beauty.  And 
these  same  wreaths  a  later  period  has  laid  sadly 
on  the  very  grave  of  a  Renaissance  that  died 
through  its  own  worldliness  and  material  gross- 
ness.  It  is  this  earlier  style  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance that  we  should  strive  to  perpetuate  in  spirit 
in  our  best  work. 

Finally  and  most  important,  the  degree  of  literal- 
ness  with  which  a  style  may  be  successfully  adapted 
to  changed  conditions  resolves  itself  into  a  matter 
of  the  personal  and  interpretative,  rather  than  the 
impersonal  and  merely  descriptive,  aspect  of  its 
adaptation. 
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DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil  Colors  in   Tubes 


Are  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments — thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  purest  oil — 
single  and  double  size  tubes.  Used 
and  endorsed   by  leadmg  artists. 


At  the  request  of  a  number 
of  promment  artists  we  are 
now  putting  up  a  line  of 
Devoe  Artists'  Oil  Colors 

in     studio    size    tubes. 


Canvas,   Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

Write     for    Pamphlet     on     Our 
New  Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 
ESTABLISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 
In  Gold  and  Silver 


IV rite  for  Catalog 


HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,   N.  J. 


Special    Attention     Given    to    Orders    from    Art    Schools.    Academies, 
and    Convents.      Discounts    on    all    School    Orders. 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL.  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

GLASSES  IN  GOMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall,  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Sculpture — Lee  O.  Lawrie. 
Architecture— Everett  V.  Meeks, 
Franklin  J.  Walls,  A.  Kingsley 
Porter.  Composition,  Perspective 
— Edwin  C.  Taylor.  Anatomy — 
Raynham  Townshend,  M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is 
awarded    for    advanced    work   of 

distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 

Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 
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Beautify  Furniture 

Protect  Floors  and  FloorCov- 
enng  from   injurv  by  using 

Glass  Ooward  Sliding 
Furniture  Shoe 

in  place  of  castors.     If  your 
dealer  will  not  sjpply  you. 

ONWARD  MFG.CO. 

Menasha.  Wis.  Kiichener,  Onl. 


Dodson 

Wren 

House 

Built  of  Solid  Oak,  Cy- 
press shingles   and   cop- 
per  coping. 
Price  $5.00. 
f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


by  protecting  our 
song  birds  and 
furnishing  them 
with   a   safe   house 


from  their 
beauty  and  song. 
They  protect  our 
crops  and  gardens 
from  insect  pests. 
DODSON 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover.      Mr.   Dod- 


twenty-five  years 
in  learning  how  to 
build  houses  the 
birds  like.  "Bird  Lodge."  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Kankakee  River,  is  thronged 
with  native  birds.  Wrens.  Bluebirds.  Mar- 
tins,  each  must  have  a  special  style  house. 

Prices  range  from  Jl,50  to  $66.00. 
BIRD   BOOK   FREE.      In  it   Mr.   Dodson. 
President  of   the   American   Audubon   Asso- 
ciation, tells  you   how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird     Lodge."    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in    color   taken    from    "Nature    Neighbors," 
Write   to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee.  III. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,   now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6,00   f.o.b,    Kankakee.    Ill, 
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TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY" 
FAVDR=RUHL£fC2  47.W25ST.  NEFVDRKNY 
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HIGGINS^ 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-IVIQUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE,  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

ipatc  yourself  froi 


of  , 


nthe 

, nd   ill- 

•melling  ink.  and  adhegive. 
and  adopt  the  Hifiiu  Inki 
Md  AdbuirM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
8weel,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Deale 


ally 


^J9    CUs.  M.  Hitgint  &  Co. ,  Mfrt 
271  Niitli  StTMt.  BrooUn.  N.  T. 

Branches:    Chicaeo,  London 


COMPETITION    OF    THE    ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE 

THE  Architectural  League  is  offer- 
ing for  the  coming  season  the 
Henry  L.  Avery  prize  for  sculp- 
ture and  a  special  prize  of  Three  Hun- 
dred Dollars  for  the  best  design  sub- 
mitted by  an  architect,  sculptor  and 
mural  painter  in  collaboration. 

Two  spaces  have  been  assigned  in  the 
coming  exhibition  on  either  side  of  the 
steps  approaching  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery 
for  the  installation  of  two  jardinierres 
in  arched  recesses.  The  design  of  one 
of  these  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  com- 
petition. 

The  jardinierre  and  its  support  are  to 
be  of  stone,  faience  or  metal  and  the 
back,  sides  and  soffit  of  the  recess  or 
niche  together  with  the  space  surround- 
ing it,  are  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
design  in  any  material  desired. 

The  jardinierre  or  its  support  must  in- 
clude in  its  design  a  sculptural  represen- 
tation of  the  human  figure  or  of  animal 
life. 

The  form  of  the  recess  and  its  dimen- 
sions must^  be  adhered  to.  It  must  not 
exceed  2'6"  in  depth  and  no  portion  of 
the  jardinierre  may  project  more  than 
six  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Competitors  shall  submit — 

(a)  A  sketch  in  color  at  a  scale  of 
l"=one  ft. 

(b)  A  sketch  model  of  the  jardinierre 
and  its  support  at  a  scale  of  2"=one  ft. 

These  drawings  and  models  and  no 
others  are  to  be  delivered,  unpacked  and 
carriage  paid  on  November  1,  1918,  at 
the  room  of  the  Architectural  League, 
21. S  West  57th  street,  New  York  City, 
addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Competi- 
tions and  .Awards. 

From  the  designs  so  submitted  the 
Jury  not  later  than  November  10th  will 
select  the  two  which  in  their  judgment 
arc  the  best  and  the  Authors  of  each 
of  these  two  designs  shall  receive  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  cover  the 
cost  of  producing  their  design  at  full 
size  and  installing  same  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  production  of  these  designs 
at  full  size  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  execution  in  the  actual  materials  but 
merely  a  sufficiently  complete  indication 
of  form,  color  and  texture  to  enable  the 
jury  to  judge  of  the  finished  effect. 

The  judgment  for  the  special  "Col- 
laborative" prize  and  for  the  Avery 
prize  for  sculpture  will  be  confined  to 
these  two  designs.  In  order  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  prizes  and  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  one  hundred  dollars  these  de- 
signs must  be  ready  for  installation  in 
ihc  exhibition  not  later  than  January  15, 
1919.  Full  particulars  may  be  received 
on  application  to  the  League. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  SCHOOL 

THE  war  has  brought  many  changes 
to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign, which  suggest  important  de- 
velopments in  the  future,  and  modify 
existing  conditions.  It  has  sobered  our 
work  and  made  it  more  serious,  it  has 
pointed  the  way  to  greater  service,  and 
brought  the  School  into  closer  relation- 
ship with  other  institutions  doing  similar 
work.  The  School  has  seen  its  young 
men  in  large  numbers  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  country  for  active  service,  its 
young  women  laboring  to  do  their  share 
in  Red  Cross  au.xiliary  work,  its  work- 
shops given  over  to  special  classes 
planned    for   the    needs   of    the    war   in 
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machine  and  munition  shops,  and  sol- 
diers in  khaki  preparing  for  special 
service. 

From  its  main  building  the  School  is 
flying  a  service  flag  on  which  are  220 
stars,  testifying  to  the  number  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  School  of  De- 
sign at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Great  War, 
and  since  that  time,  who  have  enlisted 
or  were  drafted.  Daily  there  are  ad- 
ditions to  this  number.  One  of  them 
is  of  gold,  in  memory  of  Walter  F. 
Chassey,  Class  of  1917,  who  was  lost 
when  the  SS.  Lakcinoor  was  torpedoed. 
The  roll  of  honor  of  the  School  of  De- 
sign totals  at  present  662. 

Those  who  have  remained  at  home, 
and  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Design,  have  not  been 
idle.  The  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  has  met 
regularly  several  afternoons  a  week  and 
has  74  names  on  its  roll.  The  Auxiliary 
began  work  on  December  6,  1917,  and, 
under  the  able  care  of  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
Holland,  has  been  doing  praiseworthy 
work.  As  its  share  in  the  vital  work 
of  the  Red  Cross  the  Auxiliary,  up  to 
June  27th,  has  made  31,594  surgical 
dressings.  The  young  men  of  the 
School  were  not  to  be  left  out  in  the 
work  being  done,  and  the  members  of 
the  Textile  Department  made  2,700 
yards  of  gauze  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar work.  This  material  was  used  by  the 
Auxiliary.  The  balance  of  the  material 
used  was  donated  by  members  and 
friends.  This  Red  Cross  work  not  only 
included  some  of  the  young  women  of 
the  school  but  some  of  the  graduates 
and  a  few  friends  especially  interested 
in  the  School  of  Design. 

The  student  body,  through  the  Student 
Board  of  Governors,  sent  boxes  of  can- 
dy, cigarettes  and  other  comforts  to  the 
School  of  Design  men  in  service  on  land 
and  sea. 

During  the  present  summer  special 
classes  in  carpentry  and  machine  shop 
practice  are  being  held  for  enlisted  sol- 
<liers,  who  are  detailed  here  by  the  War 
Department  for  this  training.  The  first 
group  of  80  is  to  be  followed  by  another 
which  receives  intensive  instruction  for 
eight  weeks. 

The  future  will  doubtless  bring  much 
of  special  activity  to  the  School.  The 
problems  of  vocational  training,  of  occu- 
pational therapy,  and  of  rehabilitation 
of  wounded  soldiers  arc  all  being  care- 
fully studied,  and  will  doubtless  be  fea- 
tures of  our  future  work. 

This  war  is  demanding  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  individuals,  mer- 
chants, people  of  special  training  of  all 
kinds,  and  especially  of  the  institutions 
of  instruction.  The  School  of  Design 
is  glad  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  give  the 
necessary  assistance,  both  in  these  times 
of  stress  and  in  the  days  of  peace  to 
follow. 
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/  Am  Public   opinion  1 

ALL  men  fear  me !  I  declare 
tliat  Uncle  Sam  shall  not  go 
to  his  knees  to  beg  you  to  buy 
his  bonds.  That  is  no  position  for 
a  fighting  man.  But  if  you  have  the 
money  to  buy  and  do  not  buy,  f  will 
make  this  Xo  Afan's  Land  for  you ! 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  an  alle- 
giance expressed  in  mere  words. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  mad 
cheers  as  our  boys  march  away  to 
whatever  fate  may  have  in  store  for 
them. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  the  warmth 
of  the  tears  you  shed  over  the  lists 
of  the  dead  and  the  injured  that  come 
to  us  from  time  to  time. 

I  will  judge  you  not  by  your  un- 
covered head  and  solemn  mien  as  mir 
maimed  in  battle  return  to  our  shorts 
for  loving  care. 

But,  as  wise  as  I  am  just,  I  will 
judge  you  by  the  material  aid  you 
give  to  the  fighting  men  who  are  fac- 
ing death  that  you  may  live  and 
move  and  have  your  being  in  a  world 
made  safe. 

I  warn  j-ou — don't  talk  patriotism 
over  here  unless  your  money  is  talk- 
ing victory  Over  There. 

I  am  public  opinion!  .'\s  I  judge, 
all  men  stand  or  fall ! 
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We  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  tne  American  Brancn  at  8  East 
57tK  Street,  wnere  a  Private  Collection 
of  tne  finest  Masterpieces,  brought  from 
Paris    owing    to    tne  War,   is   on    view 
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HINDU  RELIEF, 
12th  Century  or  earlier, 
Kevorkian  Collection 


Buddha  in  Sanuidlii,  Ceylon,  2nd  Century 


ASIATIC  AKT— 1.  INDIA 

By  DR.  ANANDA  K.  COOMARASWAMY 
(of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston) 


IT  was  first  em|>haticall\-  pointed  out  by  (Jkakura 
Kakuzo,  in  "The  Ideals  of  the  East,"  that 
Asiatic  art — essentially  the  art  of  India  and 
the  Far  East — shows  a  fundamental  unity.  To  fol- 
low the  development  of  such  an  art  in  any  profound 
way  demands  of  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 
life  it  expresses,  alike  in  its  institutional  and  spiri- 
tual aspects.  These,  again,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  not,  as  they  are  in  modern  industrial 
societies,  sharply  divided :  connected,  as  they  were 
in  Mediaeval  Europe,  where  the  guild  and  the  cathe- 
dral belonged  to  a  common  order.  Contrary  lo 
popular  belief,  in  other  words,  the  art  of  Asia  is 
not  an  art  of  luxury,  but  an  art  of  use  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  we  should  remember  that  art  is  never 
"quaint"  except  for  those  who  do  not  understand  it. 
The  greatest  crisis  of  Indian  history  centres 
round  approximately  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
B.  C,  and  finds  expression  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Upanishads  and  the  psychology  of  Buddhism. 
These  were  intellectual  rather  than  emotional  move- 


ments, not  requiring,  and  even  consciously  avoiding 
aesthetic  formulation.  The  history  of  Indian  sculp- 
ture and  painting  is,  in  fact,  directly  determined,  not 
by  the  philosophies,  but  by  the  development  of  the 
devotional  cults,  with  their  theolog}-  and  ritual. 

Early  Buddhist  art,  of  the  third  or  second  century 
B.  C,  is  realistic,  and  omits  from  its  representation 
of  edifying  anecdote  the  figure  of  the  Buddha  him- 
self, who  belongs  no  more  to  any  world  or  heaven 
of  sense  or  form.  But  when  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses the  Buddha  was  "deified,"  and  Buddhist  theo- 
logians developed  the  doctrine  of  the  Bodhisattvas — 
Buddhas  of  the  future,  meanwhile  dedicated  to  the 
work  of  salvation — need  was  felt  for  images  visibly 
representing  the  adored  divinities.  It  was  inevitable 
then  that  the  Buddha  should  be  represented  in  the 
likeness  of  a  seated  Yogi,  in  the  posture  already 
long  and  inseparably  associated  with  the  practise  of 
the  meditations  that  lead  to  spiritual  freedom.  The 
Yogi  is  compared  to  a  flame  in  a  windless  spot  that 
does  not  flicker.     It  was  these  positions  that  de- 
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Nataraja  copper,  about  12th  Century  A.  D. 
Madras  Museum 

termined  the  external  form  and  inner  content  of 
the  monumental  type  of  the  seated  Buddha  which  is 
at  once  the  earliest  and  the  supreme  expression  of 
religious  art  in  Asia.  Contrasted  with  this  symbol 
of  attainment  are  the  activities  of  teaching  and  the 
emotions  of  compassion  and  of  supernatural  gen- 
erosity that  characterize  the  Bodhisattvas,  and  their 
feminine  counterparts,  the  Taras. 

The  development  of  Hindu  art  is  similarly  deter- 
mined, though  its  earliest  manifestations  are  per- 
haps no  longer  extant.  The  doctrine  of  devotion  to 
a  personal  god — the  Adorable,  manifest  in  Krishna 
■ — is  laid  down  with  special  emphasis  in  the  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita,  a  work  probably  antecedent  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  while  images  of  Hindu  gods  were  certainly 
made  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.  C.  It  is  not, 
however,  until  the  Gupta  period  (4th — 6th  century 
A.  D.)  that  we  meet  with  actual  images  of  Vishnu 
and  illustrations  of  the  Krishna  legends  :  side  by  side 
with  these  there  appear  the  figure  of  Siva,  who 
represents,  in  the  main,  the  terrible,  as  Vishnu  the 
benign,  powers  of  Nature.  This  Brahmanical  sculp- 
ture reaches  its  zenith  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen- 
turies ;  the  work  of  this  period  is  of  monumental 
quality,  and  cut,  for  the  most  part  in  the  living  rock. 

Aside  from  Nepal  and  Ceylon,  and  Bengal  until 
the  12th  century.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist  art  dis- 
appear from   India  after  the  eighth   century,   and 


the  whole  of  Indian  art,  apart  from  the  surviving 
tradition  of  the  Jains,  and  the  Musalman  art  of  the 
Mughal  period,  is  Hindu.  The  sculpture  takes  the 
form  of  the  immovable  (usually  stone)  principal 
images  of  the  temples ;  the  movable  images  carried 
in  processions,  and  those  used  in  private  chapels 
(usually  of  copper  or  brass)  ;  and  the  external  sculp- 
liu-e  of  religious  buildings,  in  stone  of  stucco. 

Vaishnava  sculpture  perhaps  predominates :  but 
there  is  a  southern  school  of  Saiva  art  of  immense 
importance  and  interest.  The  southern  "bronzes" 
are  best  known  by  the  figures  of  Nataraja,  or  Lord 
of  the  Dance — one  of  the  many  forms  of  Siva.  As 
the  Buddha  figure  stands  for  the  stillness  of  Abso- 
lute Being  (phenomenal  Non-Existence),  so  that 
Dancing  Siva  represents  the  manifestation  of  the 
Absolute  in  time,  as  a  cosmic  process  of  creation, 
continuation  and  destruction,  and  a  spiritual  process 
of  illusion  and  release.  Incidentally,  we  notice  here 
the  synthetic  use  of  additional  members — in  the 
])resent  case  of  two  additional  arms — analogous  to 
the  methods  employed  by  Egyptian,  Greek  and  me- 
diaeval art  in  the  sphinxes,  winged  victories  and 
angels  and  centaurs:  the  student  who  is  startled  by 
these  methods  may  be  reminded  that  the  serious 
task  of  aesthetic  appreciation  is  not  to  be  evaded  by 
a  simple  process  of  counting  arms  or  of  remarking 


Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara 

Ceylon.  8th  Century  A.  D.,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 

.\rts,  Boston 
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anatomical  impossibilities,  and  that  the  end  of  art 
is  not  achieved  in  verisimilitude,  but  in  expression. 

Turning  now  to  painting,  we  must  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, there  are  yawning  gaps  in  the  series  of 
extant  remains.  It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation that  there  should  have  been  preserved,  at 
Ajanta,  on  the  walls  of  excavated  Buddhist  temples 
(the  latest  of  which  belong  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  A.  D.)  an  extensive  series  of  frescoes  il- 
lustrating the  lives  of  the  Buddha  in  his  last  and  in 
previous  incarnations.  Animal  and  human  life  is 
represented  here  with  passionate  sympathy  for  all 
its  loveliness :  and  the  Buddhist  spirit  finds  expres- 
sion, less  in  hieratic  formulae  or  in  asceticism,  than 
in  the  transparency  with  which  the  mutability  of  life 
is  analyzed,  as  it  passes  before  us  in  all  its  transient 
glory.  Note,  in  passing,  that  this  is  a  highly  sophis- 
ticated art :  and  all  its  seeming  spontaneity  and 
naivete  is  the  product  of  a  supreme  mastery  of  tech- 
nique, and  especially  of  an  unsurpassed  research 
in  the  expression  of  emotion  in  gesture.  The  con- 
nection between  painting  and  dramatic  technique  is 
as  close  as  that  between  the  painting  and  the  litera- 
ture. 

Jainism  is  a  religion  of  contemporary  origin  with 
Buddhism,  and  somewhat  analogous  in  its  develop- 
ment. Jaina  painting  is  represented  by  illustrations 
in  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  later: 
and  these  are  of  interest  not  merely  as  the  oldest 
surviving  Indian  paintings  on  paper,  but  as  ex- 
amples of  Indian  book  illustration,  which  is  as  rare 
in  the  Hindu  tradition  as  it  is  characteristic  of  the 


Persian — and  also  because  the  old  hieratic  fonnulae 
are  here  so  faithfully  preserved,  and  the  style  is  still 
classic. 

In  Rajput  painting  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth 
century — the  art  of  Rajputana  and  the  Punjab  hills, 
we  recover  the  traces  of  the  older  Hindu  traditions 
in  a  difl^erent  way,  for  here  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  on  paper,  and  the  themes  are  mainly 
determined  by  the  same  movement  of  Vaishnava 
mysticism  which  finds  expression  in  the  Hindi 
poetry.  Just  as  in  the  poetry,  however,  the  painting 
unites  the  elements  of  classic  rhetoric  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  folk,  derived  from  the  life  of  the  village, 
home  and  pasture.  The  dominant  motif  is  that  of 
the  Krishna  legend — where  the  loves  of  the  Divine 
Cowherd  and  the  milkmaids  of  Brindaban  are  in- 
terpreted in  the  sense  of  a  spiritual  drama — but  sub- 
jects derived  from  epic  literature,  legends  of  Siva 
and  Parvati,  and  illustrations  of  the  musical  modes 
are  almost  equally  characteristic.  There  is  consid- 
erable variety  in  style.  The  sixteenth  century 
"musical  modes"  of  Rajputana  are  daring  in 
draughtsmanship  and  strong  in  color — recalling,  in- 
deed, the  palette  used  at  Ajanta — while  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  century  works  of  the  Hima- 
laj'as,  especially  those  from  the  Kangra  valley,  are 
daintier  in  drawing  and  more  tender  in  coloring.  The 
Kangra  valley  paintings,  indeed,  possess  an  irresis- 
tible charm,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  unlike  any 
other  art  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Italian  primitives. 

Rajput  painting  is  essentially  an  art  of  ideas  and 
emotions:    and    in    this    respect    it    diflr'ers    funda- 


Ducks,  Mughal   Miniature  Painting,  by  Mansur.     16th   Century,    Kevorkian   Collection 
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Inlaid  jade  Iiukka  base,  Mughal,  17th  Century, 
South  Kensington  Museum 


mentally  from  the  contemporary,  and  better  known 
art  of  the  Mughal  courts,  which  attained  to  such 
high  perfection  under  Akbar  and  Jahangir  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  is  primarily  an  art  of 
portraiture:  and  there  still  survives  in  various  col- 
lections an  almost  unique  gallery  of  surviving  like- 
nesses of  all  the  prominent  men  of  the  period.  In 
many  cases  the  names  of  the  painters  ai-e  also 
"known,  Abdu-1-Samad,  Abu-1-Hasan,  Bishndas,  and 
Mansur  being  amongst  the  most  important,  the  lat- 
ter particularly  as  a  painter  of  animals.  Mughal 
art,  however,  scarcely  belongs  to  the  national  tradi- 
tion. It  is  not  in  any  sense  an  art  of  the  people : 
and  it  is  eclectic,  embodying  Indian,  Persian  and 
European  elements  in  almost  equal  proportions. 


The  only  survival  of  the  Mughal  school  is  to  be 
recognized  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  modern 
Delhi  ivory  miniatures,  which  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
garded seriously  as  works  of  art. 

Very  recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  painting 
in  Calcutta,  led  by  Abanindronath  and  Gogonen- 
dronath  Tagore,  nephews  of  the  poet,  and  their 
pupils.  This  new  school  is  at  once  archaistic  and 
eclectic,  and  marks  a  restoration  in  taste  rather  than 
a  new  development  of  creative  power.  The  indus- 
trial arts  of  India  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
but  must  be  dismissed  with  the  briefest  mention  in 
the  present  article.  Enamelling  has  been  called  the 
master  handicraft  of  India,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  color  and  design  of  the  enamelled  jewellery 
and  decorated  weapons.  The  wrought  gold  and 
gem-set  jewellery  and  metal  work  are  equally  dis- 
tinguished. The  art  of  inlaying  jade  with  precious 
stones  was  highly  perfected  under  the  Mughals,  and 
a  similar  technique  was  used  in  architectural  orna- 
ment, particularly  in  that  of  the  famous  Taj  Mahall, 
the  mausoleum  of  Nura  Jahan  built  by  Shah  Jahan. 
Indian  carpets,  too,  of  the  Mughal  period  are  note- 
worthy. The  cotton  prints,  flowered  muslins,  ein- 
broideries  and  silk  brocades  are  of  wonderful  charm 
and  pure  design.  Ivory  and  wood  carving  are  chief- 
ly of  architectural  application. 

One  final  word  regarding  the  status  of  the  crafts- 
man and  artist.  Indian  sociology  is  based  on  the 
idea  of  function.  The  position  of  the  craftsman  in 
such  a  society  is  secure,  and  he  is  protected  alike  by 
religious  and  secular  sanctions.  There  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  he  took  a  profound  delight 
in  his  work,  which  he  regarded  as  a  vocation :  and 
under  no  other  conditions  would  it  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  worked  with  so  much  devotion, 
or  to  have  solved  the  problems  submitted  to  him, 
with  so  much  success. 
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Illustrated  Jaina  manuscript,  "Tonsure  of   Mahavira,"   North   Indian,   15th   Century. 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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RatTacllino  del  Garbo   (1427-1524) 

Collection  of  Adolph  Lewisohn,   Esq. 


THE  SYMPATHETIC  APPEAL  OF  ITALIAN 
PRIMITIVE    PAINTINGS 


LAST  November  the  Kleinberger  Galleries, 
New  York,  exhibited  a  Loan  Collection  of 
Italian  Primitive  pictures,  in  aid  of  the 
American  War  Relief.  It  was  the  most  important 
exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  country. 
It  was  an  honor  to  the  firm,  and  reflected  credit 
on  the  public-spirited  citizens  who  had  bought  and 
loaned  these  works,  many  of  them  gems.  The 
Press  did  not  do  its  full  duty  in  noticing  that  effort 
in  the  interest  of  American  art.  We,  ourselves, 
plead  guilty.  But  the  intentions  we  then  had  were 
frustrated  by  circumstances,  so  we  make  amends 
now. 

Pragmatically  speaking,  our  aesthetic  impressions 
come  to  us  through  three  channels — our  body,  mind 
and  soul — all  three  dominated  by  our  Ego.  Schop- 
penhauer  would  call  this  Ego  the  "Will."  Other 
philosophers  have  called  it  the  "I,"  the  "Me,"  others 
the  "Consciousness."  We  will  call  it  the  Ego, 
which  means  we,  ourselves. 

The  body,  mind  and  soul  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  different  elements,  and  each  in  the  charge 
of  a  valet  of  the  Ego — the  one  serving  as  Minister 
Physical  and  the  othei's  as  Minister  Intellectual  and 
Minister  Spiritual,  whose  function  it  is  to  serve  as 
perceivers,  receivers  and  transmitters  of  all  pleas- 


ures, thoughts,  ideas  or  sentiments — physical,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual — to  be  brought  before  and 
offered  to  the  Ego,  for  its  enjoyment,  and  for  which 
it  is  constantly  alert,  and  which  it  is  free  to  accept 
or  reject,  after  considering  them. 

Most  of  our  pleasures  are  complex,  but  some 
are  mainly  physical,  some  mainly  intellectual,  some 
mainly  spiritual. 

Every  man's  rank,  in  the  scale  of  honorability,  is 
fixed  by  the  degree  to  which  his  Ego  is  inclined 
mostly  towards  either  physical,  intellectual  or 
spiritual  pleasures,  because  the  Creator  has  decreed 
that  all  creation  is  a  process  of  growth — away  from 
the  merely  animal  towards  the  spiritual — the  spir- 
itual being  the  flower  of  creation. 

By  spiritual  we  do  not  at  all  mean  "religious 
dogmas."  We  mean  everything  that  is  removed 
from  the  purely  inaterial  and  physically  functional, 
and  everything  that  is  removed  from  purely  ma- 
terial and  intellectually  functional.  Therefore,  the 
pleasures  of  the  body  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
mind,  and  those  of  the  mind  inferior  to  those  of 
the  soul. 

This  may  be  called  a  new  psychology.  It  is 
symbolic  —  a  mere  sketch  —  but,  pragmatically,  it 
"works,"  as  Professor  James  would  have  said.  No 
man's  p.sychology  is  any  more  than  pragmatically 
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(1)    Madonna  and  Child 

By    Margaritonc   d'Arczzo    ( 1260-1329) 

Collection  of  Miss   Belle   Greene 

true — even  the  system  of  our  pragmatical  Professor 
James.  The  fact  is :  Some  force,  or  faculty,  brings 
thoughts  or  ideas  before  us — our  Ego — and  often 
with  astonishing  persistence,  and  often  when  \vc 
are  not  at  all  in  a  mood  to  be  troubled  with  con- 
sidering them,  and  try  to  drive  them  away — when, 
for  example,  we  prefer  to  sleep.  Now,  whether  we 
call  this  thought-bringing  faculty  a  "valet,"  or  a 
"Minister  Intellectual,"  and  which  often  appears  to 
have  a  body  like  an  imp,  matters  not.  Tolsto} 
somewhere  quotes  Schoppenhauer  as  having  also 
used  the  idea  of  a  Minister  Intellectual  bringing 
ideas  before  the  "Will"  for  its  consideration. 

To  typify  these  idea-fetching  faculties  as  beings, 
is  so  natural,  that  it  was  done  by  the  early  primitive 
artists.  Giotto  pictured  the  soul  as  a  bird  leaving 
the  bod\'. 

To  show  that  other  peoples  think  of  their  souls 
and  bodies  being  distinct  and  separate,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Phillips,  in  his  "Form  and  Color,"  says:  "We  mis- 
conceive Hinduism,  therefore,  if  we  think  of  it  as 
a  religion.  The  highest  good  upon  earth,  to  a 
Hindu,  is  the  realization  of  what  he  is.  Salvation, 
redemption,  everlasting  bliss  consists  in  being  able 
to  say:  "I  am  Brahman."  There  is  here  no  room 
for  adoration,  or  worship,  or  prayer ;  for  there  is  no 
God  or  state  of  being — apart  from  spiritual  essence 
^which  is  ovu'selves.     There  is  nothing  to  adore. 


or  worship,  or  ])ray  to.  All  the  energy  which  others 
throw  into  worship  and  prayer  the  consistent  Hindu 
pours  into  the  intense  act  of  introspection  which 
reveals  to  him  his  own  spiritual  nature.  This  is 
the  only  infinity,  the  only  divinity.  This  is  the  seat 
and  source  of  all  light,  or  truth,  or  wisdom,  or 
praise.  With  all  the  fervor  with  which  religious 
])eopIe  struggle  to  save  their  souls,  the  Hindu 
struggles  to  know  his  soul. 

"All  Hindu  thought,  I  say,  centers  and  plays 
around  this  conception  of  the  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, or  soul,  of  man  as  his  only  guide  and  inspira- 
tion. The  soul  is  the  faculty  upon  which  the  East 
depends  for  illumination.  The  faculty  which  has 
always  stood  in  place  of  intellect.  Of  this  the 
whole  civilization  and  life  of  the  East  is  the  out- 
come. The  whole  civilization  and  life  of  the  East 
Hows  from  this  habit  the  East  has  always  had  of 
looking  exclusively  to  the  soul  for  guidance  and 
not  at  all  to  the  intellect." 

Whether  we  regard  this  philosophy  as  absurd, 
because  unfecund,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  does 
tend  to  prove  that  the  majority  of  men  think  they 
lia\e  a  soul  and  an  intellect  separate  from  each 
(ither  and  distinct  from  the  body,  and  that  the  soul 
of  man  constantly  aspires  to  something  beyond  it- 
self, something  higher,  something  spiritual.  .Spiri- 
tual aspiration  is  also  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the 
Buddhists  and  of  the  Zoroastrians  and  of  the  Chris- 
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By  Cosimo  Rosselli   (1439-1507) 
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tians.  So  that  no  matter  what  over-lays  there  may 
be — of  passions,  longings,  and  hopes — deep  down 
under  all  lies  an  aspiration  in  the  human  soul 
towards  something  spiritual.  This  longing  was 
never  stronger  than  during  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth Centuries.  The  primitive  religious  pictures 
of  Italy  incarnate  and  radiate  that  spiritual  long- 
ing, which  shows  itself  even  in  the  secular  pictures 
of  that  and  succeeding  epochs.  Therefore,  for 
whatever  has  that  spiritual  quality,  we  have  an 
instinctive  sympathy  when  we,  or  our  Ego,  are 
most  truly  ourselves  and  free  from  the  grip  of  our 
physical  hungers  and  intellectual  prejudices.  The 
early  primitives,  even  the  secular  ones,  do  radiate 
that  spiritual  quality — hence  our  instinctive  sym- 
path}^  for  them,  which  natin^al  sympathy  is  onl\- 
destroyed,  in  the  minds  of  some  men,  when  the\' 
become  intellectually  irritated  by  the  technical — the 
intellectual — short-comings  of  craftsmanship. 

Civilization  means  a  getting  away  from  the 
animal  towards  the  spiritual  as  far  as  possible — 
consistent  with  the  preservation  and  perfection  of 
the  race.  Therefore,  the  strongest  men  the  race 
produces  long  for  the  spiritual  more  and  more — 
as  they  age.     As  a  reflex  of  this  Herbert  Spencer 


(4)    Madonna   and   Child 

By    Pacchiarotto    (1474-1535) 

Collection  of  Dan  Fellows  Piatt,  Esq. 
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By  Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino   (1475-1497) 

Collection   of   Michael    Dreiccr,    Esq. 

said:  "Self-control  is  man's  highest  achievement." 
This  truth  made  Emerson  say:  "In  youth  we  give 
way  to  these  passions;  later  in  life  the  mind  and 
heart  open  up  to  grander  ideals."  Finally,  the 
spiritual  involves  not  only  the  negative,  anti-ma- 
terial and  anti-animal — it  involves  the  positively 
spiritual  which,  in  its  highest  manifestation,  is 
Poetry. 

Every  creative  artist  is  loaded  with  physical 
Inmgers  of  all  kinds.  These  are  essential  to  crea- 
tion. Voltaire  said  finally :  "Our  passions  are  the 
w  inds  which  fill  the  sails  of  our  ships ;  they  some- 
times sink  it;  but  without  them  the  ship  could  not 
sail."  Our  passions  are  the  source  of  all  our  energy' 
and  enthusiasm,  and  Goethe  said :  "Without  en- 
thusiasm nothing  great  is  possible."  But  many 
young  artists  are  so  rabid  for  unrestrained  license 
in  life  and  "Liberty  in  Art!"  that  they  often  arrive 
too  late  at  the  perception  that  the  spiritual  and 
poetic  are,  after  all,  the  most  important  things  on 
earth,  not  only  for  the  race,  but  for  themselves — 
as  artists.  When  too  late  many  of  them  see  the 
truth  of  Jean  Paul's  remark:  "But  true  imagina- 
tion, the  poetic  faculty,  is  the  most  elevated  thing, 
it  is  the  soul  of  the  world."  And  many  have  seen 
too  late  the  force  of  Shakespeare's  thought :  "Would 
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(9)    Madonna   and   Child,   with   Angels 
By   Benedetto   Bonfigli    (  1425-1496) 
Collection  of  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Esq. 

the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical !"  Mankind  feels 
by  instinct  with  Keats:  "The  poetry  of  earth  is 
never  dead."  And  Wordsworth's  fine  verse  about 
poets  is  fully  applicable  to  artists: 

"Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares ! 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays." 

Let  us  define  poetry  thus : — Poetry  is  an  exalted 
emotional  state  of  the  soul,  occasioned  by  the 
impact  upon  it  of  the  facts  and  things  of  life  and 
nature;  a  poem  is  the  expression  of  human 
emotion,  in  a  written  language,  of  a  more  or  less 
rhythmic  form ;  and  a  poem  is  great  in  ratio  of  its 
power  of  stirring  the  highest  emotions  of  the  largest 
number  of  cultured  people  for  the  longest  period  of 
time. 

Poetry  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  flowering  of 
all  life. 

The  essence  of  all  poetry  is  spiritual  Beauty,  and 
the  essence  of  spiritual  beauty  is  melody  of  line  and 
color.  In  fact,  every  work  of  true  beauty  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  song  or  oratorio.     And,  when  our 


I'.go  has  become  strong  enough  U)  say  "No!" 
to  the  most  insidious  lures  of  our  Minister 
Physical  and  our  Minister  Intellectual,  we 
love  to  listen  to  the  call  of  our  Minister  Spir- 
itual when  he  talks  of  the  Beautiful.  For 
there  is  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Ego 
a  feeling  of  at-one-ness — a  kinship — with  the 
universal  Ego,  from  which  we  sense  our  sep- 
aration and,  now  and  then,  the  certainty  of 
iiur  reunion,  and  who,  as  Solomon  said,  "Alade 
all  things  beautiful  in  his  time!" 
*     *     * 

Now,  the  Primitives,  the  pictures — religious 
or  secular — of  the  artists  who  worked  from 
1250  to  about  1520  have,  nearly  all,  some- 
thing of  that  spiritual,  mystic,  poetic  Beaut}'. 
That,  in  short,  is  why  we  love  them. 

Broad-minded  men  love  them  in  spite  of 
their  defects  and  intellectual  shortcomings 
which  are  sometimes  glaring  to  our  Minister 
Intellectual,  in  the  matter  of  perspective 
and  proportion,  often  in  painting,  and 
nearly  always  in  the  drawing  of  important 
details,  especially  the  hands  and  feet.  But 
in  spite  of  these  sins  against  the  laudable  law 
of  Ingres:  "Drawing  is  the  probity  of  art!" 
we  cannot  help  loving  them — just  as  we  would 
a  golden-haired  child  with  all  its  childish  de- 
fects— they  have  such  an  air  of  sincerity. 

The  artists  who  painted  these  Primitives 
were  carried  along  by  a  poetic  epochal-spirit 
which,  in  spite  of  them,  forced  them  to  be  the 
instruments  of  that  spirit — bent  on  being  ex- 
pressed. Radiating  from  every  one  of  these 
Primitives  is  the  feeling  that  the  artist  was  pro- 
foundly sincere  in  trying  to  express — not  his 
vanitous  self-parading  of  his  "individuality"  in 
craftsmanship — but  intent  on  striving  to  make  the 
most  beautiful  and  universally  captivating  thing  his 
ingenuity  could  invent  and  create.  They  did  not  aim 
to  surprise  the  world,  they  strove  to  captivate  it. 
Moreover,  there  having  then  been  no  rules  or 
isms,  every  man,  working  in  his  own  way  with  a 
naivete  that  is  eternally  charming,  used  any  old 
thing  he  could  find — to  beautify  his  work — color, 
plaster,  gold,  silver,  copper  -  plate,  wooden  -  panel, 
canvas,  anything  —  and  placed  them  in  the  most 
sumptuous  of  frames.  It  was  a  world-race  after 
beauty,  above  all  of  a  spiritual  kind  of  beauty, 
devoid  of  all  cold  intellectualism  and  materialism, 
as  well  as  of  all  sensualism  and — with  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  arousing  our  highest  emotions  of 
veneration  and  love.  No  "intellectualizing  of  the 
emotions"  anywhere,  no  "aesthetic  dogma" ;  no 
would-be  "smart  critics"  of  art  having,  as  yet,  been 
born  to  bewilder  mankind.  It  is  this  almost  ascetic, 
even  mystic,  spiritualism  which  lifts  us  into  a  higher 
realm. 
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Then  there  is  in  nearly  every  one 
of  these  Primitives  an  echo  of  that 
other  fundamental  experience  of 
e\ery  human  soul — maternal  love, 
which  permeates  nearly  all  of  these 
Madonna-pictures,  making  an  ap- 
peal that  we  cannot  help  deepl) 
sympathizing  with  and  responding 
to. 

Thus  we  are  powerfully  affected 
by  these  two  elements — poetic  spir- 
ituality and  the  maternal  sentiment, 
expressed  often  in  colors  so  glow- 
ing that  they  are  the  despair  of  our 
modern  painters  and  which,  now 
and  then,  are  filled  with  a  mystic 
beauty  and  charming  fancy  of  com- 
position and  an  epochal  style,  which 
gives  them  an  added  air  of  mystery 
— a  most  potent  aesthetic  element — 
so  that  we  pardon  their  faulty, 
awkward  drawling  and  say :  "Yes  ! 
they  are  often  almost  childish,  but 
I  love  them  all  the  same,  as  voices 
from  the  dim,  dead  past,  when  a 
desire  for  abstract  beauty  moved 
the  world,  as  it  no  longer  does  to- 
day." 

*     *     * 

Thus    spiritual    poetry,    mystery, 
beauty  of  color,  style  in  composi- 
tion, an  odor  of  antiquity,  and  a 
naivete  of  workmanship,  make  up 
a    lot    of    qualities    which    appeal 
both  to  our  heart  and  soul,   even 
if    the    intellect    sees    and    criticises    their    short- 
comings.    And  so  we  prize  them  more  than  we  do 
other,    modern    works,    more    sophisticated    even 
though  admirable  to  our  intellect,  because  impec- 
cable enough,  technically.     We  love  the  Primitive 
artists   more  than  many  of   the   moderns   because 
the  latter  create  works  which  are  not  only  devoid 
of  spiritual   beauty   and  mystery   and  poetry,   but 
are  mainly  intellectual  and  material,  leaving  the  soul 
uncharmed ;  many  of  the  artists  even  forgetting  the 
warning  of  Michael  Angelo : 

"Woe  to  the  man  who's  blind  and  senseless  hand 
Drags  beauty  down  to  where  the  senses  stand." 

Herein  lies  a  lesson  for  our  young  artists.  Our 
persistent  loving  of  the  Primitives — in  spite  of  their 
technical  defects  —  proves  ineluctably  that,  if  an 
artist  creates  a  work  of  art  which,  in  some  way, 
appeals  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  mankind,  not  only 
his  work  but  he  himself  will  be  cherished.  We 
cannot  gain  this  love  by  merely  astonishing  man- 
kind— by  forcing  from-  it  only  admiration.  Only 
by  lovable  creations  can  we  achieve  a  place  in  the 
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hearts  of  men,  and  that  alone  is  Fame!  The  rest 
is  mere  vulgar  notoriety. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  Italy,  like  in 
(Ireece,  the  "Golden  Age"  of  art  came  almost  sud- 
denly, and  it  lasted  scarcely  more  than  fifty  years 
— from  the  finishing  by  Leonardo  of  his  "Last 
Supper,"  in  1497,  and  the  death  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  156-1 — during  which  years  were  produced  all  the 
great  master- works  which  now  glorify  Italy.  Says 
Taine,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Art" : 

"The  subject  before  us  is  the  glorious  epoch 
which  men  agree  to  regard  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  Italian  invention  and  which  comprises  with  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  30  or  40 
first  years  of  the  Sixteenth.  In  this  narrow  space 
of  time  flourished  the  accomplished  artists,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Se- 
bastian del  Piombo,  Correggio.  And  this  space  is 
clearly  defined.  If  you  step  out  of  it,  you  will 
find  before  this  moment  an  art  that  is  still  unfin- 
ished, and  after  it,  an  art  that  is  spoiled.  Before 
that  age  you  will  find  seekers  after  perfection,  and 
afterwards,    exaggerated    disciples    or    insufficient 
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(6)    Madonna  and  Child,  with  Angels 

By  Fra   Angelica    (1387-1455) 

Collection   of  J.  Picrpont   Morgan,   Esq. 

restorers.  Before  this  Golden  Age  art  germinates, 
afterwards  it  fades — the  flowering  is  between  the 
two  and  lasts  about  fifty  years." 

Many  of  the  Primitive  artists  lived  on,  over  into 
this  "Golden  Age,"  yet  kept  on  following  the  im- 
perfect primitive  style  and  traditions,  while  all 
around  them  the  men  of  the  new  age  were  creat- 
ing works  of  faultless  perfection  and  of  a  natural- 
istic style. 

To  show  how  the  Primitives  overlapped  into  the 
Golden  Age:  Leonardo  died  in  1519,  yet  Botticelli 
lived  until  1510.  Bellini  died  in  1516,  and  Francia 
in  1517.  Yet  these  last  three  never  stepped  com- 
pletely out  of  primitive  influence  into  the  plenitude 
of  a  perfect  art  and  may  still  be  counted  among  the 
Primitives.  Yet  Raphael  died  in  1520,  Bartolomeo 
in  1517  and  Del  Sarto  in  1531.  Michael  Angelo, 
with  whom  the  Golden  Age  ended,  held  on  until 
1564. 

The  Primitives  were  governed  by  the  wishes  of 
the  Church,  the  greatest  patron  of  art,  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  Church,  and  which  being,  naturally, 


conservative  no  doubt  demanded  pictures  of  a  spiri- 
tual, mystic  beauty  and  of  an  other-worldliness — 
which  the  Primitive  style  of  these  works  enabled 
them  to  radiate,  and  through  the  very  qualities  which 
we  regard  as  defects  and  because  not  so  real  and 
true  as  were  the  works  of  the  Golden  Age  artists. 
For,  while  the  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 
gelo are  full  of  spirituality,  they  do  not  radiate  the 
same  amount  of  mystery  as  do  the  Primitives, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  very  lack  of  truth  for 
which  they  are  justly  criticized,  and  which  is,  never- 
theless, nothing  more  than  a  departure  from  nature, 
and  which  is  the  essence  of  all  style  in  art.  But 
in  many  of  the  Primitives  this  departure  from  truth 
is  excessive  —  and  thus  it  becomes  repellant  and 
ineffective. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  consider  some  of  these  Primi- 
tives— and  only  of  the  Madonna  class.  The  secular 
class  we  will  notice  later.  One  of  the  chief  glories 
of  nearly  every  one  of  these  pictures — their  gor- 
geousness  of  glowing,  rich,  profoundly  melodious 
color — is  unfortunately  lost  in  the  half-tones. 

Constructive  and  expressive  drawing,  i.  e.,  show- 
ing: correctness  of  movement  of  the  members  of 
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(2)    Madonna  and  Child 

By  Andrea  Orcagna   (1308-1368) 

Collection  of   Philip   Lehman,   Esq. 
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the  body,  hands  and  feet,  and  hence  expressive  of 
life  in  the  entire  body,  being  the  first  proof  of  an 
artist's  technical  power — and  that  being  always  the 
first  need  in  a  work  of  art — we  have  arranged  the 
subjects  according  to  their  perfection  in  drawing. 
Of  course,  some  that  are  not  the  best  in  drawing 
are  the  most  gorgeous  in  color,  and  many  persons 
prefer  charming  color  to  perfect  drawing.  These 
pictures  are  of  various  Italian  schools. 

Fig.  1  is  by  Margaritone  D'Arezzo,  active  from 
1260  to  1290,  and  loaned  by  Miss  Belle  Greene.  It 
is  an  almost  childish  work  of  art — from  our  point 
of  view.  Here  we  notice  imperfection  both  in  the 
drawing  and  in  the  expression,  also  in  the  composi- 
tion of  lines,  or  style.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some- 
thing devotional  in  the  face — and,  in  a  mysterious 
way,  radiates  from  the  entire  picture.  What  the 
child  has  in  its  hand  is  a  mystery ;  it  is  naive  to  a 
degree,  but  not  without  that  mysterious  charm  we 
spoke  of,  and  which  somehow  crept  into  all  of  the 
Primitive  pictures,  both  religious  and  secular,  no 
doubt  a  reflex  of  the  mysticism  wisely  fostered  by 
the  Church. 

Fig.  2.  is  by  i\.ndrea  Orcagna,  1308-1368,  loaned 
by  Phillip  Lehman,  Esq.  This  picture  was  painted 
about  100  years  later  than  Fig.  1.  The  artist,  Or- 
cagna, painted  two  famous  archaic  frescoes  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  at  Pisa, — "The  Triumph  of  Death" 
and  the  "Last  Judgment."  The  drawing  here  is 
better  than  in  the  last  picture  but  still  faulty,  the 
child  being  particularly  stiff  and  woodeny,  the 
perspective  also  being  faulty.  But  the  composition 
is  monumental  and  the  face  of  the  Madonna  full 
of  charm,  and  the  total  effect  very  impressive,  in 
spite  of  the  archaic  style. 

Fig.  3  is  by  Pier  Francesco  Fiorentino.  acti\e 
1475-1497,  and  loaned  by  Michael  Dreicer,  Esq., 
and  painted  about  the  same  time  as  the  foregoing 
picture.  Here  the  drawing  is  about  on  a  par  with 
the  foregoing,  though  still  faulty.  The  style — the 
composition  and  arrangement,  however,  is  really 
fine,  showing  a  characteristic  Italian  landscape  in 
the  background.  The  face  of  the  Christ-child  is  too 
big  and  is,  to  a  degree,  ugly ;  and  the  other  two  faces 
are  not  beautiful.  But  the  Madonna's  face  is  noble 
and  full  of  ajjpealing  pathos.  As  a  whole  the  work 
is  very  charming. 

Fig.  4  is  by  Pachiarotto,  active  1474-1535,  and 
loaned  by  Dan  Fellows  Piatt.  It  is  a  truly  charm- 
ing work  even  though  the  drawing  is  still  faulty  and 
the  face  of  the  Madonna  is  less  beautiful  than  it 
might  be.  In  revenge  the  child's  face  is  one  of  the 
most  lovely  in  the  whole  range  of  Madonna  pictures. 
About  thirty-eight  years  separate  these  two  pictures, 
yet  we  see  here  a  following  of  the  traditions  of  the 
past  in  the  Madonna,  and  of  the  naturalistic  move- 
ment of  the  time,  in  the  child.  This  picture  is  by  a 
Sienese  artist,  a  schopl  that  followed  the  archaic 
much  longer  than  the  Florentine.    This  accounts  for 


IMMMMa 
111!     Ma. 
By   Andrea   Solario    (active    1493-1515) 

its  being  still  archaic  in  part.  We  must  remember 
that  Raphael,  who  painted  the  most  wonderful  of 
all  Madonnas,  died  in  1520 — fifteen  years  before 
Pachiarotto.  We  must  remember  also  that,  then,  as 
now,  different  epochs  produced  "conservative"  and 
"radical,"  good,  bad  and  mediocre  artists.  The 
latter  always  in  the  majority  and  some  being  strong 
in  one  quality  and  weak  in  another. 

Fig.  5  is  by  Marco  Polmezzano,  1456-1543.  This 
is  an  example  of  beautiful  composition  or  space 
filling,  and  an  advance  on  previous  work.  It  was 
one  which,  at  that  time,  1530,  had  become  common 
property. 

The  technical  weakness  of  tiie  artist  is  shown  in 
the  drawing,  which,  while  better  than  the  drawing 
shown  in  the  first  four  works,  is  still  stiff  and 
archaic,  even  though  painted  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Raphael.  Then  the  color  values  in  the 
painting  are  not  very  true. 

But  there  is  an  undeniable  charm  and  attraction 
in  the  picture,  in  sjjite  of  its  technical  shortcomings. 
This  is  because  of  the  fine  style  in  the  composition 
and  the   purity   and   spirituality  of   all   the   faces. 

Fig.  6  is  by  Fra  Angelico,  1387-1455,  and  was 
loaned  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Esq.  Here  we  have 
a  still  greater  advance.  A  truly  monumental  com- 
position and  of  gorgeous  coloring  and  painted  with 
a  skill  rarely  surpassed  by  man  since  his  time.  The 
total  effect  is  magnificent.  But  in  many  details 
the  drawing  is  faulty.    The  head  of  the  Madonna 
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and  child  are  not  as  expressive  as  they  might  be. 
But  the  work  has  great  charm,  as  most  of  Angelico's 
works  liave,  in  spite  of  their  many  defects  in  draw- 
ing. 

Fig.  7,  by  Piero  Pollaiuolo,  1443-1496,  and  loaned 
by  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  is,  taking  it  all  in  all,  an 
advance  on  that  of  Angelico,  even  though  not  so 
charming  in  color  or  composition.  While  none  of 
the  heads  are  as  beautiful  as  they  might  be,  there 
is  much  majest)'  in  the  Madonna,  and  general  beauty 
in  the  work. 

Fig.  8  is  by  Cosimo  Rosselli,  1439-1507,  and 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thaw.  It  is  an  advance 
on  the  last  picture.  For  composition  and  drawing 
it  approaches  close  to  a  masterpiece.  The  work  is 
altogether  charming,  monumental  in  composition 
and  full  of,  beauty  in  all  its  details. 

Fig.  9,  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  1425-1496,  and 
loaned  by  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Esq.,  is  an  altogether  ex- 
quisite picture,  even  though  in  style  and  drawing  it 
harks  back  to  the  archaic  tradition.  All  the  faces 
are  very  beautiful  and  of  an  other-world  spiritual- 
ity. Here  we  face  a  masterpiece  of  expression,  of 
fine  feeling,  worthy  of  Raphael. 

Fig.  10,  by  Raffaellino  Del  Garbo,  1476-1524,  was 
loaned  by  Adolph  Lewissohn,  Esq.  Here  we  have 
a  masterpiece  of  composition  and  an  almost  per- 
fectly drawn  picture.  The  only  thing  we  would 
criticise  is  that  the  face  of  the  child  is  too  much 
of  a  portrait  of  some  child.  It  looks  a  trifle  old ; 
but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful that  we  saw  in  the  exhibition. 

Fig.  11,  by  Andrea  Solario,  1493-1515,  and  owned 
by  the  Kleinbergers,  is  altogether  a  masterpiece  and 
worthv  of  anv  artist.    The  onlv  criticism  that  could 


be  offered  of  this  picture  is  that  the  neck  of  the 
Madonna  is  a  little  thick  and  the  face  a  little  too 
broad — from  the  standpoint  of  beauty.  But  the  com- 
position is  so  beautiful,  the  drawing  so  perfect,  and 
the  movement  so  true ;  the  color  so  fine  and  the  color 
values  and  atmosphere  so  extraordinary ;  the  expres- 
sion of  maternal  joy  and  of  the  child  suckling  its 
Mother  so  fine,  that,  technically  speaking,  it  is  a  gem. 
Here  we  have  at  least  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  the  Mother  in  the  eleven  pictures,  and  she  comes 
as  near  the  real  Madonna  as  any  of  them  do. 

Of  course,  in  all  comparisons  we  finally  arrive  at 
a  degree  of  perfection  as  we  place  side  by  side  cer- 
tain works,  where  we  are  forced  to  say:  "How 
happy  I  would  be  with  either  were  t'other  dear 
charmer  away  !"  We  repeat  we  have  numbered  the 
pictures  from  1  to  11  on  the  basis  of  the  technical 
ability  displayed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest 
art  which  the  Renaissance  produced — after  the 
Primitive  style  and  tradition  had  passed  into  the 
thing  of  the  past.  As  to  which  of  these — from  No. 
6  to  11 — is  the  most  charming,  that  will  depend  on 
the  particular  temperament  of  the  beholder  and  his 
preference  for  one  element  of  art  over  another, 
color  over  drawing,  expression  of  maternity  over 
composition,  etc.  But  when  we  make  due  allowance 
for  this  that  and  the  other,  this  work  by  Solario 
comes  closer  to  being  a  masterpiece,  of  naturalistic 
art,  than  any  of  the  others  here  illustrated. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  someone  to  gather 
together  all  of  these  Primitive  Italian  pictures  and 
leave  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  along  with 
others,  also  extremely  interesting,  and  thus  serve  as 
a  fine  record  of  the  evolution  of  the  Madonna  idea 
in  Italian  art. 


(5)    Madonna   and   Child,   with   Saints.     By  Marco  Pahnozza 
Collection  of  Michael   Friedsam,   Esq. 


(1456-1543) 
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FRANK  DUVENECK 


THE  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  have  just 
issued  an  84-page  notice  of  Frank  Duveneck, 
the  American  artist,  with  22  illustrations  of 
his  works,  which  is  an  event  in  the  American  world 
of  art.  The  book  is  well  worth  the  study  of  every 
student  of  art,  above  all  of  painting,  especially  in 
America. 

The  author,  Xorbert  Herrmann,  begins  his  book 
thus : 

"  'After  all's  said,  Frank  Duveneck  is  the  greatest 
talent  of  the  brush  of  this  generation.'  These  are  the 
words  which  John  Singer  Sargent  spoke  at  a  dinner 
given  in  London  in  the  early  nineties  in  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  such  eminent  men  as  Carolus  Duran 
and  others.  This  judgment,  deliberately  spoken  by 
a  man  whom  artists  and  laymen  alike  have  come  to 
regard  as  the  most  technically  brilliant  of  painters, 
would  not  now,  any  more  than  they  did  then,  arouse 
contradiction  in  any  company  of  artists.  Yet  to  the 
general  public  it  would  come  with  a  shock  of  sur- 
prise. 

"This  is  in  part  because  Duveneck's  work  is  not 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  Another  reason  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  Duveneck's  art  is  best 
understood  by  the  students  of  painting.  His  style, 
simple  and  direct,  is  'sans  phrase'  without  technical 
tricks  for  effect,  without  persuasive  story  subjects, 
without  even  so  much  self-consciousness  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  word  'sentiment.' 

"Of  literary  association  there  is  none,  of  doctrine 
or  dogma  there  is  none.    The  world  of  this  painter 


By  PETRONIUS  ARBrPER 

is  not  history,  not  imagination,  not  psychological 
analysis,  not  ethics — those  fields  which  our  public 
loves  to  explore.  Its  compelling  interest  is  in  the 
normal  aspect  of  man  and  nature.  The  subjects  he 
chooses  are  every-day  types ;  he  conceives  them  in 
an  unpretentious  spirit,  but  transmits  them  as  en- 
dowed with  quiet  power.  There  is  in  his  work  a 
certain  finality  of  grasp  with  a  technique,  a  calm, 
which  to  the  connoisseur  is  akin  to  the  serenity  of 
the  Greek,  while  to  the  multitude  it  may  appear 
actually  commonplace. 

"That  a  man  of  this  type  should  later  have  been 
almost  lost  sight  of,  except  by  his  intimate  circle  of 
artist  friends,  is  not  altogether  surprising  in  this 
country  and  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  change 
swiftly  follows  change  and  is  greeted  with  a  clamour 
that  distracts  attention  from  earlier  achievements." 
(Italics  are  ours.) 

Ko  better  summary  of  an  artist  and  his  work  can 
be  made  than  this.  We  agree  with  every  word  of  it. 
To  a  thoughtful  man  who  knows  the  history  of  art 
and  of  painting — the  deaths  and  resurrections  in  it 
of  certain  Idols,  and  their  causes — nothing  more 
than  these  42  lines  of  text  and  the  22  illustrations 
is  needed  to  obtain  a  complete  estimate  of  Duveneck 
and  the  place  he  will  occupy  in  the  future  in  the 
world  of  art. 

The  reader  nuist  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
great  Art  and  merely  great  Painting.  Great  Art 
means  a  Product — a  work  of  art — created  through  a 
noble  conception  of  some  subject,  its  composition 
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Yoimg  mail  with  Ruff,  1873 

in  a  beautiful  style,  its  expression  with  profound 
truth  and  its  technical  surface  executed  with  a 
manner  full  of  charm — the  total  product  to  appeal 
first  of  all  to  the  senses,  but  then,  and  above  all, 
more  and  more  to  charm,  captivate  and  emotion  the 
soul  to  such  a  degree  that  the  technical,  mechanical 
skill,  however  admirable,  is  forgotten  in  the  poetic 
conquest  which  the  work  should  make  over  our 
mind  and  spirit.  Such  a  work  requires  imagination 
— creation  in  short. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  painting  may  be  dis- 
played in  the  slow  or  quick  imitation  of  a  basket  of 
"Fish,"  or  a  pile  of  "Onions,"  as  extremely  true 
imitation  in  paint  of  the  things  represented  and  full 
of  charm  of  color,  full  of  what  Whistler  called  "the 
painter's  poetry,"  appealing  merely  to  the  senses — 
interesting  only  to  the  mind,  but  leaving  the  soul 
absolutely  untouched  by  any  exalting  emotion, 
whether  of  laughter,  delight  or  tears.  Such  imita- 
tive skill,  however  great,  being  uncreative,  requires 
merely  talent  of  a  high  order,  but  still  only  talent. 

Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
painting — "premier  coup,"  or  t/ZrcrZ-painting,  and 
mod€lled--pz.mt\ng.  Direct-painting  means,  to  obtain 
the  desired  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
by  the  fewest  possible  brush  strokes,  and  to  leave 
the  brush  marks — as  an  evidence  of  one's  skill — 
and  never  to  obliterate  one  brush  mark  by  another, 
if  it  is  possible  to  be  avoided.     The  greatest  ex- 


ponent of  this  (//rcrZ-painting  was  \'alas- 
quez,  and  his  most  wonderful  example  is, 
probably,  his  sitting  portrait  of  "Pope 
Innocent  X.,"  in  the  Doria  Gallery,  in 
Rome.  If  ever  direct-painting  rose  to 
genius,  it  was  there.  And  for  fifty  years 
this  sort  of  painting  has  been  the  idol  of 
our  clever  men  in  painting. 

On  the  .  contrary,  in  modelled-painting 
the  artist  may  slowly  prepare  his  under- 
color, then  his  first  body-color,  and 
paint  over  every  part  of  it,  day  after  day 
and  year  after  year,  until  every  evidence 
of  brush  work — so  dear  to  the  direct- 
painter — has  been  completely  effaced, 
modelled  out,  realizing  to  the  full  Whist- 
ler's now  famous  "proposition":  "A  pic- 
ture is  finished  when  all  trace  of  the 
means  used  to  bring  about  the  end  has 
disappeared." 

Of  this  kind  of  modelled-painting  we 
find  the  best  examples  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  oil  painting.  A  specimen  is  the 
wonderful  "Madonna"  by  Jan  Van  Eyck 
(1380-1440),  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  the 
"Mona  Lisa"  by  Leonardo  (1452-1519), 
also  in  the  Louvre,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  worked  for  four  years,  and  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  painter 
— as  mere  modelling  in  paint. 
Now,  up  to  1850  no  one  in  the  world  of  art 
dreamt  of  sacrificing  the  higher  elements  of  art:  the 
expression  of  ideas,  feeling,  sentiment,  dramatic 
story-telling,  for  the  lower  elements:  mere  brush 
work  and  color  effects,  or  surface-carving  in 
marble.  All  painting  or  carving-skill  was  supposed 
to  be  acquired,  and  used,  to  express  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. Any  other  point  of  view  would  have  seemed 
insane  to  many,  and  paltry  triviality  to  the  vast 
majority.  But  the  Revolution  of  1848,  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France,  ushered  in  the  movement  to 
break  away  from  the  past,  in  art  as  well  as  in  poli- 
tics. 

.'\bout  this  time  Victor  Hugo  coined  the  phrase : 
"Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  putting  upon  it  a  certain  in- 
terpretation. But,  soon  after,  this  interpretation  was 
denatured,  and  "Art  for  Art's  Sake"  was  twisted  to 
mean  craftsmanship  for  craftsmanship's  sake — that 
is,  rhyming  for  rhyming's  sake,  modelling  for 
modelling's  sake,  and  painting  for  painting's  sake. 

In  painting,  above  all,  these  art-for-art-sakists 
were  also  favored  by  the  new  egotisin  called  "indi- 
vidualism," and  a  detestation,  and  kicking  out,  of 
art  everything  like  ideas,  sentiments,  creative  com- 
position, and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  personal 
manner  of  painting  for  fine  style. 

\N'hen  \'ictor  Hugo  saw  how  his  phrase,  "Art  for 
Art's  Sake,"  had  been  corrupted  to  mean  thought- 
less painting  for  thoughtless  painting's  sake,  he  be- 
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came  enraged  and  cried  out :  "Away 
with  'Art  for  Art's  Sake'  and  give  me 
Art  for  Humanity's  Sake."  This  did 
not  stop  the  growth  of  "Art  for  Art's 
Sake,"  side  by  side  with  "Art  for 
Humanity's  Sake." 

So  that,  to-day,  we  have  not  only 
the  aUruistic  poetry  of  the  painter,  of 
which  Millet  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
are  the  highest  exponents  of  the  last 
two  generations,  but  also  an  egotistic 
"painter's  poetry" — of  which  Whistler 
made  himself  the  most  advertised  pro- 
tagonist— the  kind  of  poetr}-  that  in- 
sists mainly  upon  personal  effects  of 
color  and  brush-work  in  painting,  or 
chisel-marks  in  carving,  more  or  less 
charming,  and  the  total  elimination  of 
the  expression  of  ideas,  sentiment,  his- 
torical and  spiritual  emotions — which 
are  contemptuously  called  "literary" 
— and  whose  chief  hatred — among  the 
painters — is  for  Raphael  and  all  he 
stood  for,  and  whose  chief  idol  is 
Velasquez  and  all  he  stood  for — Ra- 
phael being  the  public's  artist  and 
Velasquez  the  painter's  painter. 

These  are  the  two  tendencies  and 
aims  which,  to-day,  divide  the  entire 
world  of  art  into  two  camps.  The  ex- 
treme conservatism  of  the  former  is 
dubbed  "Academicism"  and  the  extmere  revolt  of 
others  is  called  "Modernism."  The  leaders  of  this 
new  Art-for-Art's  Sake  Chapel — in  which  the  ideal 
of  mere  painting,  divorced  from  all  but  craftsman- 
ship, was  set  up  as  an  idol  were :  Monet,  Degas, 
Renoir,  Fantin-Latour,  Whistler,  Legros,  Zola, 
Flaubert,  Gauthier,  Huysmans,  etc.,  and  their  fol- 
lowers. These  started  a  wave  of  tendency  which 
left  the  conservatives  in  all  countries  cold,  but 
affected  powerfully  the  revolters  in  every  art  center 
of  Europe — above  all,  and  early,  the  Germans,  who 
always  have  trailed  behind  and  imitated — and  badly 
— the  French,  in  all  things  in  art. 

Munich  was  also  affected.  And  so,  the  new  gen- 
eration of  American  students  there  were  influenced 
in  that  direction.  Duveneck,  like  Whistler  and 
Chase  and  their  American  followers,  did  not  escape 
this  influence.  The  result  was,  Duveneck  is  not  a 
great  poetic,  creative  artist,  but  we  believe  with  Sar- 
gent, he  is  the  most  consummate  realistic  painter 
this  country  has  produced — if  the  obtaining  of  as- 
tonishingly true  effects  by  Premier  Coup,  direct- 
painting,  is  the  final  test  of  what  constitutes  a  great 
painter. 

Nevertheless,  like  Velasquez,  who  was  forgotten 
by  the  public  for  two  hundred  years — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Rubens,  after  his  visit  to  him  in  Madrid, 
called  him  "the  greatest  painter  in   Europe" — Du- 
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veneck  has  been,  to  quote  the  author  of  this  book, 
"almost  lost  sight  of  except  to  his  intimate  circle  of 
artist  friends."  But  he  does  not  give  the  correct 
reason,  which  is  not  because  Duveneck's  "work  is 
not  accessible  to  the  general  public."  The  real  rea- 
son escapes  the  author  when  he  says :  "There  is  in 
his  work  a  certain  finality  of  grasp,  with  a  technique, 
a  calm,  which,  to  the  connoisseur,  is  akin  to  the 
serenity  of  the  Greek,  while  to  the  multitude  it  may 
appear  actually  commonplace." 

In  other  words,  Duveneck  became  a  i)rivate 
"painter's  painter"  and  not  a  public  world  artist — 
aiming  to  stir  the  highest  emotions  of  "the  multi- 
tude." How  amusingly  these  "modernists"  will  con- 
tinue to  dub  the  sane  public  as  "the  multitude,"  "the 
herd,"  "the  crowd,"  while  burning  to  lia\e  the  ap- 
plause of  this  very  multitude  ! 

Velasquez's  works  were  not  much  more  inacces- 
sible to  the  public  than  were  those  of  Raphael.  Yet 
he  was  forgotten,  while  Raphael  has  been,  for  four 
hundred  years,  acclaimed  the  "i)rince  of  painters," 
though  this  should  read  "prince  of  artists."  Then 
why  was  Velasquez  forgotten?  Because  his  sub- 
jects, with  but  few  exceptions,  were  portraits  of 
ugly  or  deformed  persons,  or  were  commonplace 
subjects  and  painted  in  a  realistic  way,  and  would 
not  captivate  the  soul  of  men.  Raphael's  subjects 
were   mostly   ideal   and   jOTetic   and   conceived   in   a 
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Red-haired  man  -with  Ruff,   1876 

lofty  manner.  And,  while  Velasquez  was  the  more 
clever  painter — and  of  realistic  life — Raphael  was 
the  greater  artisi — the  painter  of  ideal,  sublime  life. 
\'elasquez  held  men  to  the  earth,  Raphael  lifted  men 
towards  the  clouds ' 


In  his  earlier  works,  in  his  "The  Old  School 
Master,"  "Whistling  Boy,"  and  "Young  Man  With 
a  Ruff"  (Fig.  1),  painted  in  1873,  we  see  present 
more  or  less  slap-dashing  in  brush  work — "the 
means  of  bringing  about  the  end,"  as  Whistler  says, 
have  not  been  effaced  We  do  not  get  at  the  per- 
sonage— because  we  see  too  much  paint.  Life,  pure 
and  simple,  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  These  are 
what  Zola  would  call  "A  corner  of  nature  seen 
through  a  temperament."  The  splotches  of  paint 
on  the  face,  mean  "temperament"  cavorting  about  in 
complete  abandon. 

But  from  now  on  we  see  him  graduallv  eliminat- 
ing all  personal  temperamental  peculiarities  and 
reaching  after  impersonal  realism,  which  he  achieved 
in  his  "Woman  With  the  Forget-Me-Nots"  (Fig.  2  ), 
painted  in  1876.  Few  painters  since  \'elasquez  and 
Holbein  have  produced  a  more  wonderful  and  living 
piece  of  painting  than  this.  It  is  so  real  that  it  is 
more  living  than  a  photograph  could  have  rendered 
the  subject.  It  is  a  triumph  of  painting.  But  how 
commonplace  as  a  work  of  art!     For  here  we  have 


nothing  but  a  record  of  what  the  eye 
can  see — no  revealing  of  character, 
"no  psychology',"  as  the  author  of  this 
hook  says,  no  expression  of  anything 
beyond  what  the  retina  perceived ;  in 
short,  mere  imitation — no  creation. 

In  a  slightly  lesser  degree  onlj',  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  portrait  of 
Professor  Loefftz,  painted  in  1873. 
It  is  an  astonishing  piece  of  life-like 
painting,  as  fine  as  any  single-figure 
]>iece  of  Frans  Hals.  Nothing  more 
impersonal  and  living  than  this  has 
ever  been  produced  in  American  art. 
To  find  more  impersonality  in  a  paint- 
ing one  would  have  to  look  for  it 
in  the  still-life  works  of  our  own 
Harnett. 

Another  astonishing  piece  of  paint- 
ing, recalling,  as  the  author  says,  the 
work  of  Rubens,  and  fully  worthy  of 
him,  is  the  "Red-Haired  Man  With  a 
Ruff"  (Fig.  3),  painted  in  1876.  So 
life-like  is  this  that,  if  the  reader  will 
cover  the  ruff  with  his  hand  the  man 
will  seem  to  be  alive. 

In  "The  Cobbler's  Apprentice" 
(Fig.  ■\^ .  painted  in  1877,  Duveneck 
stepped  a  little  higher — as  an  artist.  In 
this  we  have  a  still  finer  work.  For  not 
only  is  the  drawing  impeccable,  and  the  color-values 
astonishingly  true,  but  it  shows  that  sane  and 
charming  amount  of  restrained  individuality  of 
manner  that  recalls  the  manner  of  Frans  Hals,  also, 
and  more  especially,  that  of  Monet,  though  Monet 
never  did  such  skilful  painting.  But,  beside  the 
marvelous  craftsmanship  displayed,  we  have  here 
more  than  mere  painting,  we  have  a  picture — in- 
volving a  human  element  of  universal  interest,  some 
"psychology" :  the  boy  is  doing  something — smok- 
ing, and  no  make-belief  smoking  either. 

Here  we  have  not  merely  art-for-art-sake  crafts- 
manship, but  art,  not  merely  as  a  Process,  but  as  a 
Product — an  expressive  2>.'ork  of  art,  a  work  that 
starts  one  thinking — because  it  is  significant  and 
suggestive.  True,  it  is  not  on  a  high  plane ;  it  does 
not  arouse  any  poetic  emotions.  But  it  will  never 
leave  men  flat  cold — as  inexpressive  mere  painting, 
however  fine,  ultimately  does — except  only  for  the 
students  of  technique. 

In  Fig.  5,  the  "Siesta,"  painted  in  1887,  we  have 
a  still  higher  flight  in  mere  craftsmanship.  So 
truthful  is  this  that  it  looks  as  if  the  sleeping  girl 
had  been  photographed.  We  doubt  if  any  painter 
ever  did  anything  more  wonderful — as  regards  ex- 
actitude of  drawing  and  painting.  Let  the  reader 
turn  the  picture  on  edge,  examine  the  face,  and  note 
how  profoundly  Duveneck  expressed  the  fact  that 
the  girl  is  soundly  asleep.     To  do  this  requires  the 
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highest  power  of  observation,  memory  and  imita- 
tion. Few  have  ever  reached  this  perfection  in 
reaHsm.  Here  we  have  four  examples  of  "fainting 
for  painting's  sake;"  painting  for  artists,  for  art 
students  and  connoisseurs  in  painting.  These  jus- 
tify our  saying  that  Duveneck  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
skilful  painter  of  life  that  America  has  produced. 

In  short,  Duveneck  is  a  great  painter.  The  ques- 
tion is:  "Is  he  a  great  artist?"  We  question  it. 
W'hv?  Because  of  the  almost  complete  lack  of  style 
and  poetry  in  his  works. 

We  define  style  as  follows : 

Style  in  art  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  eoniposi- 
tion,  an  arrangement  of  lines,  masses  and  colors;  of 
ivords,  sounds  and  gestures — indicating  a  departure 
from  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  commonplace. 

Manner  in  art  is  a  matter  of  surface  technical  ex- 
ecution— indicating  a  departure  from  tJic  truth  of 
nature  and  the  commonplace. 

That  is  to  say :  Style  in  art,  in  the  abstract,  means 
to  cease  the  slavish  imitation  of  nature,  and  to  imi- 
tate it  only  in  its  larger  aspect,  by  the  elimination 
of  details;  and  good  style  means  the  elimination  of 
such  details  in  the  direction  only  of  beautifying  the 
object  imitated,  that  is,  to  idealize  it  upward  towards 
beauty,  not  downward  towards  ugliness.  Good 
style  also  means  to  take  a  commonplace 
subject  and  to  lift  it  above  the  common- 
place in  its  significance,  by  so  arranging  it 
— composing  it — that  its  lines  and  masses 
shall  make  a  melodiously  beautiful  pattern, 
and  this  before  even  attempting  to  execute 
the  composition  either  in  painting  or 
sculpture.  To  do  this  requires  creative 
imagination,  and  it  ends  in  imaginative 
effects,  even  invests  a  work  with  a  certain 
mystery — when  such  a  dejiarture  from 
nature  is  just  enough  to  make  us  feel  that 
the  artist  stepped  aside  deliberately  from 
the  truth  of  the  facts — but  only  to  beautify 
them.  It  is  such  restraint,  and  upward 
stylization,  and  the  resulting  modicum  of 
mystery,  which  invests  a  work  of  art  wiih 
what  we  call  Poetry. 


It  is  true,  Aristotle  already  spoke  of : 
"the  pleasure  we  find  in  seeing  things  well 
imitated."  But  when  Aristotle  spoke  of 
things  zcell  imitated, he  meant  only  an  imi- 
tation accompanied  by  the  elimination  of 
superfluous  details,  both  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  and  in  ])oetry,  with  a  style  such 
as  he  saw  manifested  in  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Aeschylus.  Because  that  is 
the  only  kind  of  imitation  he  knew  about; 
and  the  only  things  that  make  Greek  art 
admirable  are  its  fine  composition  and  its 
marvelously  restrained  style  in  the  imita- 


tion of  nature.  The  author  of  this  book  says  of 
Duveneck:  "His  style,  simple  and  direct,  is  sans 
phrase."  Well,  his  works  being  "without  phrase," 
is  a  proof  that  he  has  no  style  at  all — but  merely  a 
manner,  a  fine  manner,  but  one  that  is  almost  im- 
personal. When  will  critics  learn  that  in  art, 
manner  is  not  style? 

Duveneck  as  a  realistic  jiainter  is  more  "clever" 
than  Raphael  ever  was ;  but  as  a  composing,  poetic 
artist  he  falls  far  short  indeed — and  simply  because, 
as  the  author  said  of  him:  "The  world  of  this 
painter  is  not  history,  not  imagination,  not  psycho- 
logical analysis,  not  ethics ;  these  fields  which  our 
public  loves  to  explore."  For,  it  is  the  imaginative 
alone  that  can  enduringly  stir  our  positive  and 
pleasurable  emotions.  Therefore,  Duveneck  doe? 
not  in  any  of  these  canvases  "transport  us  to  the  em- 
jiyrean."  There  is  no  ugliness  or  vulgarity  in  his 
works.  There  is  even  a  certain  aristocratic  aloof- 
ness in  every  canvas ;  but,  we  repeat,  there  is  no 
compelling  Beauty.  Because  the  subjects  being 
commonplace,  and  no  attempt  having  been  made  to 
express  any  idea  or  sentiment,  or  story  ;  no  altruistic 
eftort  made  to  appeal  to  the  heart  or  soul  of  man, 
and,  so,  lift  him  above  the  commonplace — except  in 
manner — there    is    no    fine    composition,    hence    no 
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stvle,  and  almost  no  personal  manner;  and  if  there 
is  much  truth  in  Chateaubriand's  dictum  that :  "A 
book  lives  only  by  virtue  of  its  style,"  it  is  more 
true  of  painting. 

Aristotle,  to  quote  him  again,  said :  "The  arts 
differ  only  by  their  iiicuns  of  imitation,  by  the  ob- 
jects they  imitate,  and  by  the  manner  of  imitating 
them. 

"The  arts,  agreeable  in  themselves,  are  not  only 
agreeable,  aims  more  elevated  are  assigned  to  them : 
those  of  developing  the  imagination,  to  ennoble,  to 
correct  and  purify  manners.  This  is  true  of  music, 
poetry  and  tragedy.  The  fine  arts  are  agreeable 
arts.  The  aim  which  is  assigned  to  them  is  none  the 
less  pleasure,  a  pleasure  more  noble  and  pure  and 
destined  to  cooperate,  as  a  means,  to  the  superior 
end — of  instruction  and  morality." 

Such  skillful  "technique"  as  Duveneck  displays  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  produce  a  great  emotion-stir- 
ring picture.  Therefore,  there  are  easily  a  dozen 
American  artists  who,  while  not  quite  as  skillful,  as 
painters,  as  Duveneck,  produce  pictures  that  are 
sufficiently  skillful  and,  besides,  have  a  charm  that 
captivates  the  great  cultured  public  more  than  do 
his  skillful  paintings. 

In  the  field  of  realism  alone  we  have,  for  example, 
"Two  Men,"  a  fine  double-portrait  by  Eastman 
Johnson,  another  realist,  reproduced  on  page  268  of 
our  September  issue,  and  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum here.  It  is  a  specimen  of  modelled  painting, 
of  a  realism  and  life  that  is  so  near  to  the  best  of 
Duveneck's,  that  the  difference  is  not  worth  hag- 
gling about.  But  how  much  more  gripping  than  any 
of  Duveneck's  work !  And  only  because  Johnson's 
expresses  something,  and  profoundly — two  splendid 
men  actually  conversing,  so  that  we  can  almost  hear 
them  talk. 

Then  there  is  the  masterpiece  by  Thomas  Eakins, 


"The  Chess  Players,"  also  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, and  the  frontispiece  of  our  August  issue.  The 
imitative  painting  in  this  is  as  real  as  that  of  Du- 
veneck— lacking  only  a  "personal  manner,"  so  dear 
to  the  "modernistic  artists" — being  even  less  per- 
sonal than  Duveneck's  manner.  But  how  much 
more  charming  than  any  of  Duveneck's  work !  For 
in  Eakins's  picture  we  have  a  dramatic  intellectual 
contest  over  chess,  so  profoundly  expressed,  that 
the  picture  warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  ever)' 
chess  player  who  knows  the  picture  well.  This  is  a 
higher  art  than  the  mere  placing  of  an  object  in  the 
grass  or  on  a  chair  and  imitating  it  with  brush  and 
pigment  on  a  canvas,  however  well  done. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  achieve,  with 
premier  coup  painting,  the  same  expression  of 
thought  and  dramatic  action  that  one  can  reach  with 
modelling  in  paint.  But  what  of  it?  Why  make  an 
idol  of  such  a  display  of  marvelous  premier  coup 
brush  work  as  we  find  in  the  "Innocent  X.,"  or  in 
other  kinds  of  work,  to  be  worshipped  as  the  Hot- 
tentots worship  a  fetish,  at  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  dramatic  action?  It  is  noth- 
ing but  Hottentotism  in  painting.  It  is  mere  dilet- 
tante virtuosity,  fit  for  a  parlor  pastime  for  women, 
but  not  for  a  serious  life  job  of  a  real  man. 

To  be  hailed  by  such  a  wizard  of  the  brush  as 
Sargent  as  "The  greatest  talent  of  the  brush  of  this 
generation,"  is  certainly  a  great  distinction ;  but  why 
should  not  Duveneck,  when  he  had  mastered  his 
"metier,"  his  trade,  as  a  painter,  then  resolve  to  use 
that  master-craftsmanship  to  produce,  not  merely 
admirable  paintings,  but  inspiring  pictures? 

A\'hen  Velasquez  had  mastered  painting  he  went 
to  creation,  and  produced  his  stirring  "story-pic- 
tures"— the  "Surrender  of  Breda,"  and  his  "Cruci- 
fixion," of  which  reproductions  are  found  all  over 
the  world,    \\nien  Titian  had  become  a  full-fledged 
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painter  he  created  his  admirable  "Assumption"  and 
other  uni\ersally-loved  works.  Had  Leonardo 
painted  only  the  marvelous  realistic  head  of  "Mona 
Lisa,"  would  he  now  be  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  time?  Scarcely.  But  he 
painted  the  sublime  "Last  Supper,"  and  thereby  en- 
riched the  world,  and  made  a  place  for  himself  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind. 

Duveneck  is  also  an  extremely  cle\er  Etcher. 
His  plate,  "'The  Rialto,  Venice,"  made  in  1883 
(Fig.  6),  is  also  an  astonishing  production.  Here 
he  not  only  selected  a  beautiful  subject  and  com- 
posed it  beautifully,  but  rendered  it  truthfully  and 
with  charmmg  delicacy.  The  result  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  Another  plate,  "Riva  Degli  Schiavoni, 
Venice,"  made  in  1880,  also  illustrated  in  this  book, 
is  another  marvelous  etching.  The  author  relates 
that,  when  Whistler  saw  this  plate  he  said:  "Whis- 
tler must  do  the  Riva  also!"  and  he  did.  But  his 
plate  is  inferior  to  Duveneck's. 

Two  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book  show  that 
Duveneck  could  also  handle  Landscapes  most  effec- 
tively. 

Duveneck  is  also  a  sculptor  of  much  talent. 

Fig.  7  shows  the  recumbent  statue  of  Mrs.  Du- 
veneck created  by  Duveneck.  It  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  his  works — as  far  as  composition  and 
fine  feeling  are  concerned.  It  would  do  credit  to  any 
sculptor.  For  here  we  have  some  true  style.  And 
if  it  is  true,  and  who  can  doubt  it,  what  Taine  said : 
"It  is  by  bis  style  that  we  judge  a  man ;  it  is  his  style 


which  reveals  his  dominating  quality,"  Duveneck 
must  have  a  fine,  tender  soul,  and  this  explains  why 
he  is  loved  by  so  many  who  know  him  personally. 

Query — when  we  contemplate  this  tender  monu- 
ment— :  Would  he  not  have  been  a  greater  artist 
as  a  sculptor  than  he  is  as  a  painter?  This  work 
won,  and  deserved,  an  Honorable  Mention  in  the 
Paris  Salon  of  1895. 

These  illustrations  show  Duveneck  to  be  gifted 
not  only  with  the  highest  sort  of  skill,  but  also  with 
a  rare  versatility,  even  if  he  has  so  far  manifested 
little  creative  imagination  and  without  which  no  man 
can  enter  the  ranks  of  really-truly  great  artists,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  applauded,  as  a  consummate 
workman,  by  his  fellow  craftsmen,  who  always — 
naturally,  \et  still  unduly — overestimate  the  value 
and  honorability  of  mere  craftsmanship,  and  who 
therefore,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
— where  he  had  a  Gallery  all  to  himself,  and  showed 
thirty  oil  paintings,  twelve  etchings  and  the  "Me- 
morial to  Mrs.  Duveneck" — they  requested,  through 
the  Foreign  Members  of  the  International  Jury,  that 
a  special  Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded  to  him.  This 
was  well.  Because  such  truth,  such  realism,  as  Du- 
veneck's, is  a  necessary  influence  in  America — to 
stimulate  our  artists  to  strive,  first  and  before  all, 
for  the  True,  then  for  the  Good,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  ultimately  be  able  to  make  their  works  also 
Beautiful  and  through  these  three  elements  make 
them  endure — not  only  for  a  year  and  a  day,  but  for 
all  time. 


The  Rialto,  Venice,  1883 


VERTUMNUS  AND   POMONA 

One  of  the  most  perfect  Beauvais-Boucher 

tapestries  in  existence 
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ra,  the  Goddess  of  Spring,  one  of  the  lirilliant  tapestries  woven  at 
Brussels  during  the  reign  of  I,ouis  XI \. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TAPESTRY  EXHIBITION 

By  GEORGE  LELAND  HUNTER 


Tin-"  Cleveland  'rai>estr\'  Exhibition  far  excels 
the  tapestry  exhibitions  organized  by  nie 
previously  for  the  art  museums  of  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo  and  Philadelphia.  Not  only  is  the 
Cleveland  Museum  better  adapted  for  the  dis])lay 
of  tapestries,  but  the  tapestries  lent  by  patriotic 
citizens  of  Cleveland  and  public-spirited  dealers  of 
New  York,  completely  eclipse  those  I  was  able  to 
secure  for  the  other  exhibitions.  Gothic  master- 
pieces like  "Christ  and  the  Woman,"  "King 
Arthur,"  "Vintage,"  and  the  "Marriage  of  King 
David"  have  never  before  been  assembled  in 
America;  the  collection  in  one  room  of  fifteen  of 
the  finest  Gobelin  and  Beauvais  tapestries  has  never 
been  equalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Cleveland  owners  rejiresented  are  :  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Prentiss,  Mr.  Howard  P.  Fells,  Mr.  W.  G.  Mather, 
Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Haines,  Mr.  John  L.  Severance,  Mr.  H.  G.  Dal- 
ton  and  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Museum  collection  already  comprises  eight  Italian 
tapestries  picturing  the  story  of  "Dido  and  Aeneas," 
woven  at  the  Barberine  works  in  Rome  by  M. 
Wauters  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  designs  of  Romanelli,  and  signed  by 
both  designer  and  maker;  one  Flemish  tapestrv  pic- 
turing "Sancho  Panza  tossed  in  a  Blanket,"  a  scene 
from  Cerventes'  famous  chivalric  romance  "Don 
Quixote,"  woven  at  Brussels  in  the  first  half  of  the 


eighteenth  century  1)>-  L'rbain  Leyniers  who  signed 
it ;  one  French  tapestry  ])icturing  "Alexander  enter- 
ing P.ab\-lon,"  (a  crude  copy  of  one  of  the  famous 
.\lexander  series  designed  by  Charles  Lebrun  for 
Louis  XIV.),  woven  at  Aubusson,  by  A.  Grellet,  who 
signed  it ;  besides  primitive  Coptic  tapestries,  Mex- 
ican scrapes,  Navajo  blankets,  and  Oriental  kelims. 
Of  tapestries  privately  owned  in  Cleveland  I  have 
listed  thirty-seven,  the  most  important  being  one 
Gobelin  "Month  of  Lucas"  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pren- 
tiss; one  Beauvais-Boucher  "Chinese  Fair"  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Prentiss;  one  French  seventeenth  cen- 
tury "Submission  of  the  Great  Conde  to  Louis 
XI\'."  belonging  to  Mr.  Howard  P.  Eells;  one 
Gothic  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  and  one  Gothic  "Court 
of  Love,"  both  belonging  to  Mr.  John  L.  Severance; 
one  Gothic-Renaissance  transition,  "Marriage  of 
Peace  and  Love"  belonging  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Mather; 
one  (iothic-Renaissance  transition  "Banishment  of 
0\id"  belonging  to  Mrs.  Prentiss;  one  "Chinese 
Court  Scene"  woven  in  China  during  the  reign  of 
Kien-Lung  in  imitation  of  European  tapestry,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Joim  L.  Severance;  one  Early 
Renaissance  "Messenger"  in  the  style  of  Bernard 
van  Orley,  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade;  two  Early 
Renaissance  "(iardens  of  Love"  belonging  to  the 
Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick ;  two  eighteenth  century 
Brussels  tapestries  "Don  Quixote  Killing  Sheep," 
and  the  "Banquet  to  Don  Quixote,"  belonging  to 
Mrs.    E.    W.    Haines;   one   large-leaf    Renaissance 
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HOSPITALITY 

A  Flemish  Gothic  tapestry 

of  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century 
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verdure  "Venus  and  Cupid,"  belonging  to  Mr. 
Howard  P.  Eells. 

The  New  York  dealers  represented  in  the  exhibit 
are  Duveen  Bros.,  Gimpel  &  Wildenstein,  Jacques 
Seligmann,  L.  Avavoine  &  Co.,  Wm.  Baumgarten 
&  Company,  Warwick  House,  Dawson,  Herter 
Looms,  Edgewater  Tapestry  Looms.  Modern 
American  tapestries  are  particularly  well  repre- 
sented by  Wm.  Baumgarten  &  Company,  whose 
exhibit  excels  in  the  reproduction  of  ancient  de- 
signs and  texture ;  by  the  Herter  Looms  whose  ex- 
hibit excels  in  originality  of  design ;  by  the  Edge- 
water  Tapestry  Looms  whose  exhibit  excels  in 
originality  of  texture. 

All  of  the  tapestries  exhibited  are  described  in 
the  catalogue  at  length.  Here  it  is  possible  to  de- 
scribe only  those  illustrated  on  these  pages.  Plate 
1  shows  "Hospitality,"  a  Flemish  Gothic  tapestry 
picturing  in  great  detail  a  French-Flemish  dinner  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  aged 
host  with  grey  hair  and  beard,  plumed  hat  of  fur, 
and  robe  figured  with  pomegranate  motifs — which 
are  as  typical  of  the  period,  as  was  the  lotus  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  the  acanthus  of  ancient  Rome — 
turns  away  from  his  cover  laid  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  to  warm  his  hands  before  the  open  fire, 
and  also  to  make  a  grouping  easier  for  the  artist 
and  the  weaver  to  reproduce;  but  looks  toward  his 
guests  as  if  to  say  the  words  of  the  old  French 
inscription  that  holds  the  top  of  the  tapestry; 

The  man  wise  at  pleasing  the  ladies 
First  has  preparations  made  for  eating ; 
And  cooking  worthy  of  his  friends  has  done, 
And  of  all  good  things  there  are  to  wish  for. 

Already  four  of  the  guests  are  seated  at  the  table, 
the  pair  in  the  background  on  a  bench  the  back  rail 
of  which  is  topped  with  carved  trefoils,  the  pair  in 
the  foreground  on  stools.  The  two  late  comers 
enter  with  a  happily  expectant  expression  on  their 
faces,  the  man  carrying  in  his  left  hand  a  flask  of 
wine  to  add  to  the  good  cheer.  In  the  right  fore- 
ground a  page  pours  water  from  a  flagon  into  one 
of  the  finger  bowls,  which  were  so  constantly  neces- 
sary at  a  time  w^hen  people  still  ate  with  their 
fingers.  One  of  the  finger  bowls  is  already  in  use, 
and  held  in  the  left  hand  of  the  smart  gentleman 
with  the  triple-plumed  hat,  braided  inner  collar, 
ermine  outer  collar,  and  huge  necklace.  Two  of  the 
others  filled  with  rose-tinted  and  scented  water 
stand  upon  the  square  table  that  is  covered  with  a 
white  damask  cloth  figured  in  diamonds.  In  the 
center  of  the  table  is  the  piece  de  resistance,  a  large 
flat  dish  of  broiled  squabs  kept  hot  by  the  coal  in 
the  brazier  beneath,  which  for  obvious  reasons  is 
raised  high  above  the  Qloth.  On  the  left  of  the  dish 
of  hot  birds  is  a  covered  salt  cellar ;  and  on  the  right 
a  covered  wine  pitcher  with  long  slender  spout  and 


handle.  Other  visible  utensils  are  sharp  pointed 
knives,  one  of  them  in  the  right  hand  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  foreground,  wine  cups,  and  square  flat 
plates. 

The  center  of  action,  however,  toward  which  the 
eyes  of  four  of  the  guests  are  directed,  is  the  blaz- 
ing fire.  Before  it  sits  the  cook,  wearing  cap  and 
apron,  and  turning  with  a  long  flat  spoon  the  cakes 
that  are  cooking  in  the  spider,  which  she  balances 
upon  the  adjustable  crane  that  depends  from  above. 
On  a  tabouret  beside  her  is  the  bowl  of  mixed 
dough,  and  next  that  another  page  who  kneels  in 
order  to  keep  his  head  out  of  the  way  of  our  seeing 
the  cakes  as  they  cook. 

The  floor  of  the  room  is  tiled.  In  'the  extreme 
foreground  on  the  right,  stands  a  small  but  very 
alert  dog  watching  the  page  who  pours  the  water. 
On  the  left,  squats  a  cat  with  the  kind  of  tail  and 
arched  back,  and  excited  ears  that  are  characteristic 
of  a  cat  looking  at  a  dog.  L'p  above,  dominating 
the  whole  room,  perches  a  parrot,  in  a  large  wooden 
cage,  to  the  outside  of  which  is  attached  the  bird's 
water  cup. 

Plate  II  shows  "Winter,"  one  of  the  set  of  four 
"Seasons  of  Lucas,"  rich  with  gold,  from  Balloch 
Castle  near  Glasgow,  where  they  hung  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  They  were  woven  for  a  private 
patron  at  the  Gobelins  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  The  average  height  is  8  feet  2  inches, 
with  combined  width  of  41  feet  7  inches.  There 
is  an  incomplete  set,  including  only  the  last  three 
.  of  the  Seasons,  but  also  rich  with  gold,  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  lent  by  Mrs.  John 
T.  Morse,  Jr.,  whose  father  purchased  them  in 
France  in  January  of  1852  at  the  Louis  Philip[)e 
sale.  (See  my  article  on  "Tapestries  in  American 
Museum,"  in  the  International  Studio  for  October, 
1913.)  There  is  also  an  incomplete  set  including 
the  same  three,  but  without  gold,  in  the  collection  of 
Mrs.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  of  New  York.  There  is 
a  duplicate  of  Summer,  also  rich  with  gold,  but 
with  picture  extended,  in  the  collection  of  Lady 
Beatty  at  Hanover  Lodge. 

The  Balloch  Castle  .set  is  the  only  complete  set  of 
the  Seasons  of  Lucas  known  to  be  still  in  existence. 
Mr.  William  G.  Thomson,  author  of  the  great  Brit- 
ish History  of  Tapestry,  wrote  in  1915: 

"It  would  be  a  national  loss  if  the  set  at  Balloch 
Castle  ever  had  to  leave  the  country." 

The  tapestry  before  us  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
winter  life  in  Flanders  in  the  period  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  who  was  born  at  Ghent  and  whose 
native  language  was  French.  The  lord  and  lady 
on  the  right,  though  not  individualized,  resemble 
the  portraitures  of  Charles  V.  and  his  bride  Isabella 
that  appear  in  the  Months  of  Lucas.  Like  many  of 
the  most  famous  ancient  tapestries,  this  was  not  one 
scene  but  two.  Skating  in  the  foreground,  and  a 
Conflagration  in  the  background  on  the  left.     With 
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ladders  and  hooks  the  peasants  in  the  upper  middle 
ground  on  the  left,  rush  towards  the  blazing  build- 
ing from  which  horses  and  sheep  are  running  in 
terror.  To  the  right,  the  winter  landscape  stretches 
delightfully  away  in  hills  and  valleys  toward  the 
distant  horizon.  The  Skating  scene  is  back- 
grounded with  an  imposing  castle,  before  which  two 
children  drag  a  third  on  a  sled,  while  a  fourth  runs 
alongside.  Just  this  side  of  them  a  skater  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  Conflagration,  the  news  of 
which  has  just  been  brought  by  the  two  men  with 
gesturing  left  arms  on  the  extreme  left.  Most  of 
the  skaters  are  apparently  still  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  fire,  especially  the  A'outhful  lovers  in 
the  foreground  on  the  left,  and  the  two  children 
warming  themselves  at  the  brazier  in  the  middle 
foreground.  The  draping  of  the  costumes  is  effec- 
tively emphasized  by  the  lavish  vise  of  gold  in  the 
high  lights. 

Plate  III  shows  "Flora,"  one  of  the  brilliant  pic- 
ture cloths  woven  at  Brussels  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  so  prized  by  French  connoisseurs  as  to 
be  commonly  called  by  them  "Gobelins."  An  ex- 
ample of  this  in  the  "Parnassus"  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  the  attribution  of  which  was  cor- 
rected by  me  in  an  article  published  in  the  Library 
Bulletin,  and  afterwards  reprinted  for  general  cir- 
culation in  pamphlet  form.  Most  of  these  Louis 
XIV.  Brussels  tapestries  have  "gilt  frame"  borders 


(woven),  and  many  of  them  were  designed  by 
Louis  van  Schoor  who  signed  the  splendid  "Abun- 
dance" shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Tapestry  Exhi- 
bition, and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury. 
I  attribute  "Flora"  to  him.  In  the  foreground  of 
the  tapestry  the  fair  goddess  of  flowers  and  of 
.Spring  is  being  crowned  by  one  of  her  ladies  in 
waiting,  while  another  kneels  before  her  with  a 
floral  offering,  and  a  gallant  above  and  behind  pulls 
aside  the  voluminous  portieres  that  hide  the  four 
beauties  from  him.  In  the  background  are  five 
other  beauties  (all  well  rounded  in  accordance  with 
the  fashion  of  the  period  and  with  massive  coif- 
fures) beside  a  basin  and  fountain  where  Neptune 
with  trident  sits  on  dolphins  also  rotund. 

Plate  IV  shows  the  splendid  "Vertumnus  and 
Pomona"  that  is  the  colored  frontispiece  of  my 
book  on  "Tapestries,  their  Origin,  History  and 
Renaissance,"  and  that  comes  from  the  famous 
Casimer-Perier  collection,  having  been  acquired 
about  80  years  ago  by  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
President  of  France.  It  was  designed  by  Francois 
Boucher  whose  reversed  signature  (F.  Boucher, 
1757)  appears  on  the  edge  of  the  marble  table  and 
was  woven  at  Beauvais  under  Andre  Charlemagne 
Charron  who  on  the  death  of  Nicolas  Besmer  in 
1753  became  proprietor  of  the  tapestry  works  there. 
It  is  an  exquisite  and  altogether  perfect  "Beauvais- 
Boucher,"  with  colors  rich  and  unfaded. 


Seasons  of  Lucas.  Winter  and  Spring,  one  of  a  set  of  four  tapestries  designed 

l)y  Lucas  van  Leyden  in  the  early  16th  century  and  woven  at  the 

Gobelins  in  the  18th  century  for  a  private  purchaser 


An  illustration  by  Vierge  before  be  lost  tbe   use  of  bis   rigbt   baud. 


NOT  THE  DESTINATION— BUT  THE  ROUTE 

How  the  Recovery  of  Lost  Facilities  Gave  the  World  a  Masterpiece 
By  AUGUSTUS  THOMAS 


THE  one  story  from  the  Boer  War  that  all 
men  quote  when  asked  for  its  remembered 
incidents  of  heroism,  is  that  of  the  High- 
land piper  who  still  played  his  regiment  past  him 
and  up  their  hill  as  he  sat  by  a  boulder  with  both 
legs  shot  froin  under  him.  He  got  his  Victoria 
Cross  for  it,  and  London  took  a  holiday  to  cheer 
him,  and  the  Queen  herself  spoke  to  him  as  we 
now  remember  it.  And  no  record  to  the  contrary 
being  at  hand,  he  may  still  be  piping  occasionally 
or  often  to  neighbors  or  pilgrims.  But  whether  in 
the  flesh  or  not,  piping  now  or  silent,  he  will,  in 
song  and  story  pipe  through  many  generations  of 
linen  nursery  books  and  school  readers,  a  noble 
exainple  of  a  common  man  inspired  by  the  highest 
spirit  to  the  ultimate  expression  of  his  duty. 

And  English  and  American  lads  will  thrill  over 
the  linen  pages,  and  English  and  American  grand- 
sires  restir  with  the  songs  of  it,  not  because  the 
performance  celebrated  is  beyond  their  own  ca- 
pacity, but  precisely  to  the  contrary,  because  it  is 
attuned  to  spiritual  chords  strung  in  their  several 
hearts,  but  never  as  yet  struck  by  the  touch  of 
similar  circumstance. 

That  boy-piper  on  the  hillside  was  fortunate  in 
the  dramatic  quality  of  his  accessories.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  thing  he  did  was  focused.  His  nation 
was  present,  symbolized  by  its  flag;  the  nation's 
purpose  voiced  its  call  through  the  fainiliar  tune 
that  screamed  under  his  finger  -  tips ;  the  hour 
for  which  those  brother  Kilties  marked  time  and 
rhythmically  swung  since  boyhood,  was  now  strik- 
ing; the  elements  were  all  blended  and  concentrate. 
The  piper  was  fortunate  because  that  same  equal 
spirit  spread  out  o\er  a  lifetime  of  attenuated  ex- 


jiression  would  have  left  him  at  the  dead  level  of 
us  all ;  and  he  might  have  lived  and  died  without 
that  consciousness  of  a  complete  expression. 

It  is  very  wonderful  to  be  permitted  to  answer 
"Here"  in  a  supreme  moinent.  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait,"  but  unfortunately  there 
are  no  human  instruments  of  accuracy  to  measure 
the  heroism  of  willingness.  Sometimes  personal 
defects  or  handicaps  overcome  or  surmounted  give 
us  approximate  measure  of  the  heroisin  present; 
and  the  world  is  almost  as  prompt  to  salute  and 
reward  such  evidence  of  this  quality,  as  it  is  to 
recognize  examples  like  our  piper's. 

There  is  a  considerable  element  of  this  tribute 
in  our  love  for  the  writing  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, whom  we  conceive  as  working  always  con- 
scious of  a  sentence  of  death.  Even  a  struggle 
against  frailties  is  admitted  and  allowed  for :  Cole- 
ridge would  lose  somewhat  more  than  his  opium 
if  we  took  it  from  him,  De  (Juincey,  too ;  and  a 
bone-dry  or  even  a  local-option  Poe  would  begin 
to  shrivel.  As  one  dwells  on  it,  isn't  it  really  the 
resistance  of  the  obstacle  that  helps  us  everywhere 
to  measure  and  admire  the  overcoming  capacity? 
Doctor  Co])ernicus  and  his  poverty ;  Gutenberg  and 
the  arrests  for  debt ;  Galileo  forced  kneeling  by  the 
ignorant  fist  of  superstition ;  the  barefoot  Columbus 
a  sailor  before  the  mast ;  Dante  and  exile ;  Tasso 
and  persecution ;  George  Stephenson  and  his  primer 
at  twenty;  Arkwright  and  his  alphabet  at  fifty; 
Franklin  on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  with  his 
loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm. 

When  Cervantes  wrote  "Don  Quixote"  in  his 
middle  fifties,  he  had  been  for  thirty  years  deprived 
of  the  use  of  one  hand  bv  a  wound  received  as  a 


In  881,  Daniel  \ierge  was  the  greatest  draughtsman 
in  the  world.  \\  ithout  warning,  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
rendered  his  right  side  useless.  A  few  years  later  he 
1  lustrated  Don  Quixote  truly  and  sympathetically  for 
the  hrst  time  in  its  history.  He  did  this  zvith  his  left 
ha„d  ,um'  educated  to  the  lost  eumiing  of  the  farahsed 
riflht.  1  he  illustration  above  is  one  of  many  exquisite 
drawings  taken  from  the  Scribner  edition  of  Don  Quixote 
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Another    illustration    by 

Vierge,    made    with    his 

left    hand    after   he    lost 

the  use  of  his  right 


soldier.  By  his  pen  lie  was  supporting  in  rather 
mean  conditions  a  wife,  two  sisters,  a  niece,  and  a 
housemaid,  and  at  intervals  serving  jail  sentences 
for  debt.  One  can't  help  believing  that  the  story 
of  his  brave  struggle  in  this  crippled  condition 
potently  attracted  Daniel  Vierge  and  induced  him 
to  illustrate  Don  Quixote. 

In  the  year  1881  Vierge  was  the  greatest 
draughtsman  in  the  world.  At  that  time  he  worked 
with  his  right  hand.  Without  warning  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  rendered  his  right  side  useless,  and  for  a 
time  aflfected  his  memory  and  his  recognition  of 
printed  letters  so  that  he  had  to  be  read  to  in  order 
to  get  the  meaning  of  words.  A  few  years  later 
Daniel  Vierge  illustrated  "Don  Quixote"  to  the 
delight  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world,  illustrated 
it  truly,  interpretatively  and  sympathetically  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history.  He  did  this  with  his 
left  hand  now  educated  to  the  lost  cunning  of  the 
paralyzed  right,  and  the  world  recognized  anew  its 
master  draughtsman. 

Looking  at  these  flowing  illustrations  by  Vierge, 
which  if  they  do  not  almost  excel  the  text  in  interest 
certainly  enhance  it  as  a  compensating  jewel  may 
set  oS  a  first-water  brilliant,  one  finds  his  attention 
circling  around  the  marvel  of  their  production  of 
a  left  hand  first  educated  to  its  work  well  on  toward 
middle  life;  and  the  richness  of  the  text  and  the 


beauty  of  the  drawings,  great  as  both  are,  become 
secondary  in  our  wonder  at  the  absolute  coordina- 
tion of  mind  and  medium,  the  magical  descent  of 
idea  to  finger-tips,  the  centaur-like  union  of  brain 
and  hand  in  this  galloping  production.  We  love 
Cervantes,  we  welcome  and  acclaim  Vierge ;  but 
we  lift  the  volume  and  bend  above  it  reverently  as 
over  a  sacred  scripture,  eloquent  of  a  divinely  ac- 
complished miracle. 

It  is  fine  to  sit  wounded  by  the  roadside,  and 
pipe  the  regiment  to  victory,  but  it  is  colossal  to 
face  front  through  weary  years,  and  slowly  and 
patiently  and  accurately  reconquer  and  recover  a 
lost  facility  of  inspired  communication.  And  his 
reward,  the  compensation  to  Vierge  must  have  been, 
not  the  destination,  but  the  route ;  not  the  arrival, 
but  the  voyage ;  not  the  final  satisfaction  but  the 
glorious  daily  consciousness  of  growth. 

It  is  a  pity  from  one  viewpoint  that  Vierge's 
illustrations  of  "Don  Quixote"  are  so  valuable,  so 
much  a  matter  de  luxe.  They  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  .soldier  as  examples  of  what  recov- 
ery the  will  can  make  from  seeming  physical  bank- 
ruptcy and  wreck.  If  one-tenth  of  this  accom- 
plishment is  possible  to  human  application,  there  can 
be  no  failure  where  one  goes  to  work  again  at  tasks, 
old  or  new,  with  even  half  a  heart.  (The  above 
is  printed  by  courtesy  of  "Carry  On.") 
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THE  LITERARY  TREASURES  OF 
HERSCHEL  V.  JONES 

One  of  the  Great  Private  Libraries  of  America 
Bv  CHARLES  HENRY  DORR 


ROMANCE  and  history,  the  art  of  the  early 
writer  and  ilkiminator  and  the  first  printer, 
manuscripts  of  great  rarity  and  dating  back 
to  the  primitive  times  of  the  Tenth  Century,  antique 
volumes  formerly  carefully  guarded  by  ancient 
monks  in  their  monasteries,  gems  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  and  masterpieces  of  Milton  and  other  noted 
authors  are  all  represented  in  the  literary  collection 
formed  by  Dr.  Herschel  V.  Jones,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
whose  treasures  of  literature  will  be  dispersed  early 
in  December  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York. 

This  event  is  anticipated  with  keenest  interest 
by  bibliophiles  throughout  this  country  and  even 
abroad,  for  the  Jones  library  is  known  in  Europe ; 
its  fame  is  by  no  means  confined  to  America.  It 
contains  some  of  the  world's  gixatest  treasures  of 
literature,  and  manuscripts  and  rare  volumes  highly 
prized  by  the  discriminating  bibliophile.  Those 
familiar  with  the  great  libraries  of  America  accord 
a  foremost  place  to  the  Jones  literary  collection  for 
it  takes  rank  with  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  library, 
which  is  generally  considered  a  museum,  as  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  remain  intact  for  future  gen- 
erations. It  also  vies  with  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton library,  which  will  be  presented  by  its  owner 
to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Therefore,  this  leaves  the  Jones  collection  of 
literary  treasures  alone  of  all  great  private  libraries 
in  the  L^nited  States  available  for  the  auction  mart. 

It  was  formed  by  a  genuine  collector  who  had 
a  definite  purpose  in  view,  with  cjuality  his  watch- 
word, when  he  started  out  to  follow  this  fascinat- 
ing pursuit  of  delving  into  the  old  retreats  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  prized 
manuscript  or  antique  volume,  to  add  another  link 
to  his  collection. 

"It  is  thirty  years,"  says  Mr.  Jones  in  a  foreword 
to  the  catalog  of  his  collection,  "since  I  purchased 
Browning's  "The  Inn  Album,"  in  first  edition,  and 
entered  the  line  as  a  book-buyer.  I  bought  six  hun- 
dred American  first  editions  and  sold  them  many 
years  ago  to  make  way  for  volumes  that  covered 
the  Dickens-Thackeray  period.  These  went  in  turn, 
l^ecause  I  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan 
collector  and  it  became  my  desire  to  own  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  the  world's  great  volumes.  I 
decided  to  collect  about  two  thousand  books  which 
were  to  be  sold  when  I  vshould  reach  sixty  years. 

"I  planned  my  library  to  he  representative.  At 
no  time  did  I  endeavor  to  buy  all   the  books  by 


any  writer,  but  rather  to  include  the  rarer  of  them, 
or  the  more  notable,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
opportunities  that  came  to  me.  I  wanted  my  books 
to  have  historical  background.  While  they  were  to 
stand  as  literature,  they  were  to  serve  also  as  ex- 
amples in  the  development  of  printing,  of  illustra- 
tion and  of  leathers." 

Quality,  therefore,  is  the  keynote  of  the  Jones 
collection,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  owner  of 
these  gems  of  literature  always  kept  in  mind  his 
purpose  to  add  to  his  library,  gradually  growing  in 
scope,  some  rare  work,  a  veritable  monument  of 
past  achievement,  and  of  great  educational  value 
for  the  future. 

The  library  contains  three  prizes  for  bibliophiles, 
which  will  probably  achieve  new  records  in  the 
literary  auction  mart. 

These  items  include  the  book  of  the  Saint  Au- 
gustine Monks  known  as  "The  City  of  God,"  in 
Latin,  printed  at  the  Benedictine  Monastery  on 
Subiaco,  by  Conrad  Sweynheyn  and  Arnold  Pan- 
nartz,  in  1467 ;  the  "Shakespeare  Sonnets,"  London, 
1609,  formerly  in  the  Henry  Huth  collection,  and 
the  famous  Milton  "Comus,"  from  the  Bridgewater 
library  and  more  recently  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Huntington. 

According  to  tradition,  only  the  books  of  a  single 
monastery,  the  one  at  Buxheim,  were  dispersed,  and 
where  the  others  were  discovered  remains  some- 
thing of  a  mystery.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
book  of  the  Saint  Augustine  Monks  in  the  Jones 
collection  was  presented  by  the  printers  to  their 
hosts  the  Monks  at  Subiaco,  and  its  presence  in  their 
library  is  recorded  in  a  manuscript  note  on  the  first 
page  of  the  text.  The  illumination  of  these  old 
books  is  a  subject  that  has  baffled  the  illuminators 
of  to-day  for  many  years.  It  is  said  that  one  artist 
in  Chicago  has  spent  fifteen  years  delving  into  this 
mystery  of  the  past,  but  the  problem  has  not  been 
solved. 

The  "Shakespeare  Sonnets"  is  another  volume  of 
great  rarity  in  this  library,  and  is  the  excessively 
rare  first  edition,  which  is  also  the  first  copy  ever 
offered  in  America.  It  is  also  the  only  copy  avail- 
able for  purchase,  as  the  other  known  copies  are  in 
private  libraries. 

Milton's  "Comus,"  the  title-page  of  which  was 
shown  in  the  October  issue  of  this  magazine,  is  the 
other  celebrated  work  in  the  trio  of  gems  in  the 
Jones  library.  This  work,  a  masque,  was  written  by 
Milton  to  be  performed  at  Ludlow  Castle  on  the 
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occasion  of  John,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  becoming 
Lord  President  of  Wales,  and  the  young  Lord 
Brackly  took  the  part  of  the  "Elder  Brother,"  when 
it  was  first  acted  before  his  father  on  Michaelmas 
Night,  1634.  It  is  believed  that  this  volume,  the 
Bridgewater  copy,  has  manuscript  corrections  writ- 
ten in  the  hand  of  Lord  Brackly  himself.  This 
early  work  by  Milton  is  therefore  one  of  the  rarities 
in  the  collection,  and  rich  in  historical  associations. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  Blake's  works,  including 
his  "The  Book  of  Thel,"  "For  Children,"  "Amer- 
ica," and  "Europe."  The  first  two  have  never  been 
offered  in  America  before,  and  the  last  two  are 
brilliantly  colored  by  Blake  himself,  but  one  other 
copy  of  each  being  in  America.  The  copies  of 
"America"  and  "Europe"  are  of  unusual  interest, 
and  the  colorful  illuminations  enhance  their  value. 
"The  Book  of  Thel"  is  known  as  the  Stothard  copy 
and  is  the  first  of  Blake's  wonderful  series  of 
"Books  of  Prophec}'." 

The  "America"  is  a  first  edition,  and  the  other 
copy  in  this  country  is  said  to  be  in  the  Morgan 
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library.  "Europe"  is  also  a  first  edition,  and  the 
other  copy  of  this  volume  is  included  in  the  Morgan 
literary  possessions. 

Among  other  works  by  Blake  are  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  London,  1797,  one  of  the  rare  copies 
colored  by  Mrs.  Blake ;  Designs  to  a  series  of  bal- 
lads, written  by  William  Hayley,  Chichester,  1802, 
a  first  edition,  and  one  of  the  rarest  of  volumes  by 
the  author;  and  "Illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job," 
London,  1825,  also  a  first  edition. 

Here  are  also  "Poetical  Sketches,"  by  William 
Blake,  London,  1783,  a  first  edition,  and  so  rare 
that  Blake's  biographer  said  in  comment:  "After 
some  years'  vain  attempt  I  am  forced  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  myself  owning  the  book  .  .  .  there  is 
(of  course)  none  where  at  any  rate  there  should 
be  one — in  the  British  Museum." 

There  are  Oriental  manuscripts  of  great  interest 
in  this  notable  library,  and  these  antedate  the  printed 
book.  These  manuscripts  date  from  the  Tenth 
Century,  and  represent  some  exceedingly  rare  il- 
luminations, including  the  "Brut  Chronicle,"  which 
is  said  to  be  in  all  probability  the 
identical  manuscript  used  by  Cax- 
ton,  when  he  printed  his  "Chron- 
icles of  England."  "The  Brut 
Chronicle"  is  a  manuscript  on 
vellum,  circa  1420,  and  was  for- 
merly in  the  famous  collection  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

"My  book  of  earliest  date  is 
Fust  and  Schefifer  of  1460,  only 
ten  years  after  the  printing,"  says 
Mr.  Jones,  "and  I  was  able  to 
secure  several  rare  and  notable 
books  to  cover  the  first  fifty  years' 
printing  period,  two  of  them 
])resentations,  one  by  Pannertz, 
the  first  printer  of  Italy,  the  other 
by  Zainer,  the  first  printer  of 
iVugsburg." 

Among  the  early  treasures  are 
the  "First  book  with  woodcut  bor- 
ders," the  "First  Herbal  with 
woodcuts" ;  the  earliest  work  on 
"Roman  Agriculture  and  Gar- 
dens," together  with  fine  speci- 
mens from  the  "First  Press  at 
Padua,"  the  "First  Press  at 
Milan,"  the  "First  Press  at  Tubin- 
gen," the  "First  Press  at  Ulm," 
and  the  "First  Augsburg  Press," 
the  printer's  own  copy. 

An  early  Caxton  is  "De  Pro- 
prietatus  Rerum,"  by  Bartholo- 
mew de  Glanville,  printed  at 
Cologne  by  Gotz  de  Sletztat  (and 
Caxton),  circa  1472,  is  the  edi- 
tion on  which  Caxton  worked  at 
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Cologne,  and  represents  his  first  experience  in  the 
art  of  printing. 

The  early  English  hterature  includes  Caxton's 
"Chronicles  of  England,"  printed  in  1482,  one  of  six 
copies  known,  and  Wynken  de  Worde's  "Chronicles 
of  England,"  printed  in  1528,  a  large  and  perfect 
copy.  The  illumination  of  the  capitals  forms  a  note 
of  interest  in  some  of  the  ancient  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  with  colors  as  fresh  as  if  made  yes- 
terday. These  colored  initials  represent  work  by 
hand,  and  they  are  skilfully  executed. 

Milton's  "Comus"  has  already  been  mentioned, 
but  also  antedating  the  Elizabethan  drama  come 
Ingeland's  Interlude  of  "The  Disobedient  Child," 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  comedies 
known,  and  but  one  other  copy  appears  to  have  been 
sold  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  Gam- 
mer Gurton's  "Needle,"  a  comedy  of  great  rarity,  a 
first  edition,  and  of  which  but  one 
other  copy  has  ever  changed  hands 
in  America.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  University  play  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  is  the  only 
available  copy  in  existence. 

To  continue  this  resume  of  the 
rarities  in  the  Jones  library,  and 
following  the  collector  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  works  of  distinguished 
authors,  one  pauses  to  note  the 
wealth  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
represented  by  the  Shakespeare 
quartos  (24  in  all),  a  collection  of 
great  worth,  and  including  the 
celebrated  Sonnets,  previously 
mentioned  in  this  article. 

The  .Shakespeare  items  form  a 
most  interesting  feature  in  this 
marvelous  collection,  with  its 
gems  of  English  literature.  Here 
may  be  noted  "Henry  the  Fifth," 
London,  1600,  the  excessively  rare 
fifst  edition,  of  which  only  six 
copies  are  recorded,  with  the  pres- 
ent one  the  only  copy  available  for 
purchase. 

Of  the  same  date  with  London 
imprint  is  "Much  Adoo  About 
Nothing,"  of  which  but  few  per- 
fect copies  are  known ;  "The  La- 
mentable Tragedie  of  Lochrine," 
London,  1595,  the  first  and  sole 
edition  of  this  ancient  play ;  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  London, 
1600,  and  the  rare  second  edition, 
"Troylus  and  Cresseid,"  London, 
1609,  the  excessively  rare  first 
edition,  and  Thomas  Preston,  "A 
Lamentable  Tragedie,"  containing 
the    life    of    Cambises,    King    of 


Persia,  London,  1585,  a  rare  first  edition,  and  if  not 
the  first,  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the  English 
dramatic  productions  written  and  arranged  in  me- 
chanical form  for  stage  portrayal. 

Other  items  of  interest  to  students  of  Shakes- 
pearana  include  "Poems  by  Shakespeare,"  London, 
1640,  the  first  edition  and  the  only  collected  edition 
jniblished  during  the  Seventeenth  Century;  "Julius 
Caesar,"  London,  1684,  a  first  edition ;  "The  Birth 
of  Merlin,"  London,  1662,  the  extremely  rare  first 
edition;  "A  Pleasant  Comedie  of  Fair  Em,  the  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,"  London,  1631,  a  second  edition  of 
this  supposititious  play;  "Love's  Labor  Lost,"  Lon- 
don, 1631,  the  e.Kcessively  rare  second  edition,  and 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  quartos,  and  "The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,"  London,  1634,  the  extremely  rare 
first  edition. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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A  NEW  DECORATIVE  INCIDENT 

Modern  Polychrome  Furniture  in  the  Venetian  Manner 


F^E^\'  indeed  are  the  phases  of  historic  furni- 
ture design  now  left  unexplored  by  the  mod- 
ern maker.  Period  furniture  in  all  the 
French  and  English  styles  long  since  passed  from 
something  of  "an  acquired  taste"  to  an  accepted 
household  institution,  and  recent  years  have  seen 
the  appreciation  and  assimilation  of  certain  sub- 
styles,  such  as  Chinese  Chippendale,  and  the  lac- 
quered pieces  which  came  into  high  favor  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne. 

Even  more  recently  popular  appreciation  has  in- 
cluded certain  of  the  more  adaptable  of  Italian  forms 


A  charming  little  piece  of  Furniture  which  appears  to  1)C 
an    Italian    Cassone    on    a    stand — 

for  modern  furniture,  and  with  these  forms  there 
have  been  blended  certain  Spanish  traits  to  further 
emphasize  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  of  asso- 
ciative design  which  has  so  long  remained  unused  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  past. 

And  to  all  these  distinctively  interesting  types  of 
furniture  there  has  been  added  a  group  of  modern 
adaptations  of  a  highly  decorative  Italian  poly- 
chrome type.  As  in  the  case  of  all  decorated  furni- 
ture, its  value  lies  equally  in  the  decorative  prop- 
erties of  the  individual  piece  and  in  the  judgment 
used  in  its  selection  and  placement. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  decoration  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  a  piece  of  decorative  furniture 
should  not  be  bought  solely  on  its  own  merit  or  at- 
traction,  but   v^ith   the   definite   purpose   of   giving 


accent  to  an  otherwise  monotonous  room.  Cer- 
tainly a  quantity  of  decorative  furniture  assembled 
in  the  same  room  defeats  its  own  end  and  creates 
an  interior  which  is  restless,  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting it  may  be.  If  a  room  is  furnished  all  in  one 
wood,  or  with  an  oppressive  "sameness"  of  color,  it 
calls  for  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  conspicu- 
ously decorative  pieces  to  provide  incident. 

Without  incident  a  scheme  of  decoration,  no  mat- 
ter how  perfect,  or  how  carefully  harmonized,  may 
l)rove  to  be  too  perfect,  too  harmonious.  It  may 
run  the  serious  danger  of  being  devoid  of  character. 

It  is  for  such  decorative  contingencies  that  this 
N'enetian  polychrome  furniture  is  particularly 
suited.  There  are  mirrors,  console  tables,  wall 
sconces,  and  several  other  incidental  pieces  of  un- 
usual charm.  The  decorations  are  in  dull,  mellow 
old  colors,  on  a  parchment-colored  ground,  the  tex- 
ture of  which  is  variously  called  "egg-shell"  or 
"stippled." 

The  small  desk  which  is  illustrated  is  typical  of 
the  various  other  pieces  made  in  the  same  style,  and 
the  appearance  of  modern  adaptations  so  interesting 
suggest  the  resources  of  current  furniture  design, 
as  well  as  certain  decorative  possibilities  undreamed 
of  a  few  vears  asro. 


is    opened,    revealing,    quite    unexpectedly, 
miniature   writing   desk 
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Detail  of  the  Great  Ha 


THE  CITY  RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  ARTHUR 
CURTISS  JAMES 


By  a.  C.  CHARLES 


IT  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  truth  that  archi- 
tecture and  decoration  must  not  compete,  for 
competition  in  art  destroys  unity.  Obvious 
competition  ^nd  obvious  discord  must  exist  in  any 
interior  where  the  historic  spirit  of  the  decoration 
is  at  odds  with  the  historic  spirit  of  the  architecture, 
whether  or  not  either  of  the  two  be  rendered  in  a 
distinctly  stylistic  vein.  The  spirit  of  a  room  is, 
after  all,  its  real  expression,  whether  this  spirit 
emanates  from  style  or  from  suggestion  of  style. 

Successful  harmony,  thus  considered,  between 
the  architectural  and  decorative  elements  in  an  in- 
terior is  not  so  difficult  to  achieve,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  commentary  is  rather  to  direct  attention 
toward  an  essential,  lacking  which  no  scheme  of 
interior  decoration  can  realize  its  best  possibilities. 

Interior  decoration,  regardless  of  its  specific 
nature,  must  always  be  proportionate  to  its  architec- 
tural setting.  An  interior  must  be  neither  over- 
furnished  nor  meagerly  furnished;  decoration  must 
not  overpower  architecture,  nor  may  architecture 
render  the  decoration  insignificant  and  futile. 


This  is  the  first  law  of  "balance"  without  which 
unity  is  impossible,  and  this  balance  is  what  might 
be  called  the  relative  "interest"  of  architecture  and 
decoration  must  exist  irrespective  of  historic  style 
or  any  other  comparatively  superficial  consideration. 
All  the  combined  decorative  beauties  of  furniture 
and  fabrics,  forms  and  colors  will  fail  if  their  col- 
lective effect  is  out  of  proportion,  eclipsing  the 
architectural  expression  of  the  interior.  And  a 
failure  c|uite  as  serious,  though  due  to  opposite 
causes,  will  result  in  the  room  where  certain  pieces 
of  furniture,  individually  fine  in  themselves,  are 
eclipsed  by  an  architectural  expression  which  is  too 
insistent. 

Here,  however,  is  a  necessary  balance  as  obvious 
and  as  easily  recognized  as  the  essential  of  stylistic 
harmony.  In  both  cases  the  aim  is  unity  and  the 
result  is  unity. 

(iranting  these  premi,ses,  we  are  still  confronted 
by  an  axiom  to  the  effect  that  no  harmonious  whole 
can  be  created  if  any  of  its  parts  be  unharmonious. 

Interior  decoration,  as  a  consciously  practiced  art. 
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THE  GREAT  GOTHIC  HALL, 

RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 
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is  not  so  old  or  so  safely  governed  by  precedent  as 
architecture,  and  consequently  there  must  be  some 
curiosity  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  harmony  in 
interior  decoration,  and  as  to  the  means  of  attain- 
ing it. 

Here  a  striking  anology  becomes  apparent.  Just 
as  the  successful  interior  is  found  to  be  the  result 
of  a  nice  balance  between  architecture  and  decora- 
tion, so  the  successful  piece  of  decoration  is  found 
to  be  the  result  of  a  nice  balance  between  its  own 
component  parts. 

These  parts  are  many,  but  Iialance  between  the 
two  essentials  must  exist  if  consistent  expression  is 
to  be  attained  by  way  of  the  lesser  parts.  Upon 
observation  it  will  be  seen  that  any  piece  of  interior 
decoration  must  consist  of  two  distinct  considera- 
tions— the  first  concerned  with  detail,  the  second 
with  what  may  be  called  the  broad  effect. 

In  the  skilful  balancing  of  these  two  main  parts 
of  interior  decoration  lies  the  art  of  the  true  decora- 
tor. Detail  is  opposed  to  breadth,  and  certain  ultra- 
modern painters,  too  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  breadth,  have  scorned  detail.  The 
inevitable  result  has  been  that  their  works  are  not 
works  of  art,  because  they  lack  balance,  because,  in 
their  insistence  upon  breadth  they  disregard  form, 
and  miss,  at  the  same  plunge,  any  attainment  of 
literary  values. 


Interior  decoration  involves  the  detailed  selection 
of  many  things,  each  one  a  unit  and  each  demanding 
dual  consideration  in  its  choice.  Each  piece  of 
furniture  must  be  not  only  beautiful  and  worthy  in 
itself,  but  also  a  part  of  the  larger  plan.  Interest 
in  the  choice  of  each  bit  of  the  decorative  material 
for  an  interior  must  not  at  any  time  obscure  the 
decorator's  vision  of  the  broad  effect.  The  failure 
of  his  work  would  be  no  less  serious  than  the  failure 
which  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  secure  the 
desired  expression  in  a  broad  effect  which  ignored 
its  component  details. 

The  city  residence  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
here  pictured,  is  a  fine  example  of  balance  in  the 
making  of  a  Gothic  interior. 

The  entrance  hall  shown  on  page  30  is  a  room 
of  large  proportions  with  the  floor  on  two  levels. 
The  general  color  tone  of  the  floor  and  walls  is 
the  warming  yellow  gray  Botticini.  The  columns, 
capitals  and  mozaics  in  this  hall  are  Byzantine  in 
character  and  the  antic]ue  fuiish  is  admirably 
executed. 

The  level  of  the  first  floor  is  reached  by  three 
stejis,  the  width  of  the  hall.  There  is  an  oak- 
panelled  ceiling  of  grayish  blue  color  with  carved 
designs  on  the  beams  picked  out  in  color  and  in  dull 
gold.  This  same  treatment  of  walls  and  ceilings  is 
carried  out  through  the  first  mezzanine.     The  win- 
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dovvs  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  stained  glass 
window  on  the  main  staircase,  have  lettered  glass 
in  I-^nglish  casements  inside  of  which  are  finely 
executed  bronze  screens. 

The  great  Gothic  hall  is  about  fifty  feet  long  by 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  rises  two  stories  to  a 
height  of  thirty-four  feet.  The  wainscoted  walls 
are  of  dark  oak  having  the  upper  panels  exquisitely 
carved,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  fine  crest- 
ing extending  around  the  room.  At  the  westerly 
end  over  the  arched  doorway  is  the  minstrel  gallery. 

Above  the  wainscot  the  walls  are  of  rough  plaster, 
without  color,  against  which  are  hung  rare  tapes- 
tries. Carved  panelled  frieze,  cornice  and  cresting 
completes  the  finish  and  in  each  bay  a  frieze  ter- 
minates with  a  medieval  statue. 

The  floor  is  of  Brazilian  teakwood  which  has  a 


natural  light  color  and  imparts  more  light  than 
the  ordinary  teak  which  is  light  in  production  of 
old  English  plank  floor.  The  leaded  glass  windows 
are  painted  with  a  thin  patine  and  design  which 
softens  the  light  and  screens  the  interior  from  out- 
side view  while  coats  of  arms  impart  sufficient  color 
to  relieve  the  large  surface  of  the  openings. 

The  dining  room  in  English  Renaissance  is 
opened  to  the  conservatory  from  which  it  receives 
light.  The  walls  are  panelled  with  English  lime- 
wood  which  is  adopted  to  bold  carving.  The 
mantelpiece,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  antique ;  of 
cream  white  and  yellow  Sienna  marble  around  which 
the  soft  light  satiny  wood,  the  dull  gold  lighting  fix- 
tures and  the  old  painting  combine  to  make  a  charm- 
ing decoration.  The  carvings  of  the  upper  panels 
are  of  the  Grinling  Gibbons  type. 


The  diuiiig-ruoni  in   luigli 
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OFFICIAL    PERSIAN    LOAN    EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  EHRICH  GALLERIES 

THE  special  e\ent  for  the  month  of  No- 
\ember  in  the  Ehrich  Galleries  will  be  the 
exhibition  of  the  entire  Persian  art  collec- 
tion from  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition.  The 
collection  consists  of  tapestries,  rugs,  miniatures, 
manuscripts,  pottery  and  inlaid  furniture.  The 
collection,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in  several 
of  the  leading  art  centres  since  the  close  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition,  is  particularly  rich  in  textiles 
and  miniatures.  The  old  rugs  are  of  great  interest 
to  art  lovers.  They  are  marvels  of  color  and 
texture,  and  many  of  them  are  full  of  symbolic 
allusion  impregnated  with  romance  and  poetry. 
Rare  and  costly  examples  of  early  manuscripts 
containing  scores  of  pages  of  the  most  sumptuous 
illuminated  miniatures  and  caligraphy  commis- 
sioned by  royal  patrons  of  the  arts  will  be  on 
exhibit. 

After  many  \ears  of  neglect  the  world  of  art  has 
of  late  turned  its  attention  to  Persia  with  one  of 
those  periodical  impulses  of  ardor  that  mark  the 
fickle  tide  of  fashion  in  art  matters. 

To  collectors  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
its  genesis,  its  development  and  the  points  which 
differentiate  the  seven  eras  of  art  in  Persia,  it  pos- 
sesses the  still  greater  fascination  inherent  in  a 
subject  that  is  made  one's  own,  since  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  any  art  is  so  closely  bound  up  with 
the  first-hand  knowledge  of  its  sources  and  aims. 

The  rare  objects  that  will  be  shown  were  pro- 
duced during  a  number  of  centuries,  the  most 
modern  dating  back  to  the  early  Nineteenth — which 
are  pronounced  by  art  experts  as  being  amongst  the 
very  best  and  authentic  representatives  of  Persian 
art,  have  been  culled  from  some  of  the  most  im- 


portant collections  in  I'ersia.  While  the  American 
public  is  familiar  with  the  beautiful  weaves  of 
Persia,  there  are  only  a  few  amongst  art  lovers  and 
scholars  that  have  any  idea  of  the  large  variety  of 
objects  of  fine  arts  which  have  not  only  been  pro- 
duced in  Persia  from  the  earliest  days,  but  which 
had  originated  with  the  people  of  that  land. 

Certain  objects  in  the  Exhibit  will  be  ofl:"ered  for 
sale.  These  objects  are  owned  by  wealthy  Per- 
sians who  are  willing  to  sell  and  the  money  to  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  suffering  in  Persia  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  provoked  by  the  war.  The  Exhibition 
will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Hossein,  who  has  shown 
it  throughout  .\merica  since  the  close  of  the  P.  P.  I. 
Exposition. 

The  bigness  of  this  Exhibit  makes  it  difficult  to 
particularize  in  a  brief  article.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  articles  were  loaned  from  famous 
Persian  collections  with  the  view  of  revealing  to 
the  Western  world  something  of  the  richness  and 
antiquity  of  the  civilization  of  the  land  of  the  shahs. 
The  exhibit  would  doubtless  have  been  returned 
long  since  to  its  owners  but  for  the  dangers  of 
transportation  in  war-time  which  resulted  in  keep- 
ing the  collection  in  this  country.  Now  conditions 
have  so  changed  in  Persia  that  many  of  the  objects 
are  going  to  be  sold,  and  the  money  used  for  charity. 


A   group   of    Rliages    and    Sultanabad    Pottery,    including 

pieces  in  Gold  Lustre  and  rich  iridescence,  12tli  and   l.^tli 

centuries 


TEXTILE  DESIGN  COMPETITION  OF  THE 
ART  ALLIANCE 

THE  third  annual  prize  competition  for  Tex- 
tile Designs  closed  on  October  first  and  the 
five  hundred  and  three  designs  submitted 
have  been  exhibited  at  the  Galleries  of  The  Art  Al- 
liance, 10  East  47th  Street,  during  the  month.  The 
designs  submitted  from  twenty-six  states,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  from  New  York,  seventy  from 
Illinois,  fifty-one  from  California,  fory-six  from 
New  Jersey  and  fifteen  from  Massachusetts  and  a 
few  of  the  principal  centers. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  various  con- 
testants achieved  a  "high  standard"  in  their  work — 
they  did  more  than  that — they  made  a  truly  remark- 
al)le  showing.  Especially  notable  was  the  work  of 
students  of  design  in  various  jniblic  high   schools. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

FOR  PRINTED  SILKS:  First  Prize  of  $250  to 
Hazel  Burnham  Slaughter;  Second  Prize  of  $150 
to  Marguerite  Zorach ;  Third  Prize  of  $100  to 
Martha  Ryther. 

Ten  Prizes  of  $25  each  to:  Richard  Marwede, 
Margaret  Walsh,  Coulton  Waugh,  Virginia  Ober- 
holser,  Helen  Walter,  Ilonka  Karasz,  Ruth  Marie 
Reeves,  W.  E.  Hentschel,  F.  Winold  Reiss,  Henri 
(niignon. 
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Ten  Prizes  of  $10  each  to :  Willich  Embroidery 
Studio,  Bernice  McCrystle,  Mariska  Karasz, 
Alice  L.  Dallimore,  Alphonse  Bihr,  S.  L.  Crown- 
field,  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Mary 
Tannahill,  Alice  Reddy,  Jack  Watson. 

FOR  WOVEN  SILKS:  First  Prize  $100.  (No 
prize  awarded)  ;  Second  Prize  $50  to  Grace  H. 
Simonson. 

SILKS  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION  :  First 
Prize  $100  to  Bertha  Morey  ;  Second  Prize  $50  to 
Lillian  Lawrence. 

FOR  CRETONNES:  First  Prize  of  $100  to 
Helen  S.  Daly;  Second  Prize  $50  to  Laura  E. 
Mattoon. 

FOR  PRINTED  COTTONS  :  First  Prize  $100  to 
Bertha  Smith;  Second  Prize  $50  to  Ruth  J. 
Wilson. 

FOR  RIBBONS  :  First  Prize  $100.  Second  Prize 
$50.     (No  prizes  awarded.) 

SPECIAL  AWARDS:  $150  to  W.  E.  Hentschel 
for  group  of  ten  panels  for  decorative  value ;  $25 
to  Josephine  Weil  for  weaving;  $25  to  Martha 
Ryther — special  recognition  in  addition  to  prize ; 
$25  to  Hazel  Burnham  Slaughter — special  recog- 
nition to  prize;  $25  to  Bertha  Smith — special 
recognition  in  addition  to  prize ;  $20  to  Bushwick 
High  School  for  professional  recognition  of  work 
by  Carolyn  Brookman  and  Caroline  Berker;  $10 
to  Martha  Singer  (Age  14  years)  ;  $25  to  Mary  J. 
Brison  for  rug  design ;  $25  to  Mrs.  Mary  Meigs 
Atwater  for  weaving. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS  OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY :  First  Prize  of  $25  to  Carolyn  Brookman 
of  Bushwick  High  School;  Second  Prize  of  $15 
to  Victor  Echevarria  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School;  Third  Prize  of  $10  to  Louise  Goerger  of 
Bryant  High  School. 

FOUR  HONORABLE  M  E  N  T  I  O  N  S  OF 
$5.00  to  Caroline  Berker  of  Bushwick  High 
School ;  Philip  Attkies  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High 
School;  Antoinette  Chambers  of  Erasmus  High 
School;  Dorothy  M.  Reid  of  Washington  Irving 
High  School;  Nicholas  Reilly  of  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School ;  Alice  Jones  of  Wadleigh  High 
School. 


LITERARY  SALES  SEASON 
The  season  of  literary  sales  has  opened,  and  al- 
though it  is  now  in  the  early  stage,  nevertheless 
collectors  of  i^are  old  books,  original  manuscripts, 
autographs  and  other  documents  from  American 
and  foreign  sources  are  looking  forward  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  certain  events  scheduled  on  the 
auction  calendar. 

An    event    of    more    than    average    importance 


scheduled  for  the  present  month  is  the  auction 
sale  of  the  collection  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, 
and  also  autographs  of  celebrities,  formed  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Dodd,  a  former  partner  of  the  publish- 
ing firm  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Mr.  Dodd  has  devoted  more  than  forty  years  to 
the  pursuit  of  collecting  rare  books,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  the  publisher  of  "Book  Prices  Cur- 
rent," in  association  with  Mr.  L.  S.  Livingston. 
As  he  remarked  not  long  ago,  the  pastime  of  col- 
lecting is  old,  and  antedates  the  wars  of  the  nations, 
for  it  dates  back  to  Cicero. 

The  sales  in  preparation  at  the  Walpole  Gal- 
leries include  a  collection  of  Japanese  prints,  books 
from  the  library  of  the  late  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier,  the 
Spanish-American  explorer,  a  library  of  books  re- 
lating to  the  Confederacy  and  Confederate  imprints, 
Alaskan  Indian  relics,  and  old  bottles  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  A.  W.  Drake,  formerly  art  editor 
of  the  Century  Magazine. 


A  welcome  innovation  in  the  character  of  awards 
distributed  at  art  exhibitions  has  been  introduced  by 
Director  Laurvik  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
prizes  given  at  the  last  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association.  Instead  of  the 
usual  cart  wheel  medal,  which  most  artists  are  glad 
to  receive  but  few  are  ever  willing  to  show,  because 
of  their  blatant  ugliness,  Mr.  Laurvik  had  the  happy 
idea  of  substituting  for  the  conventional  medal  a 
piece  of  bronze,  which  in  itself  is  a  work  of  art,  and 
therefore,  a  much  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  merits 
of  the  recipient. 

For  this  purpose  one  of  iVrthur  Putnam's  animal 
figures  was  chosen.  The  placque  presents  a  small 
puma  in  full  relief  recumbent  upon  a  circular  base 
of  a  size  suitable  for  a  paper  weight,  with  the  reci- 
pient's name  and  the  usual  designation  of  first, 
second  or  third  prize  inscribed  on  the  base.  The 
modelling  and  characterization  of  this  little  figure  is 
imbued  with  Putnam's  well  known  power  and  deli- 
cacy, which  gives  to  all  his  animals  an  expressive 
realism. 

The  idea  of  making  the  reward  in  itself  a  work 
of  art  has  aroused  enthusiastic  response  among  the 
artists,  and  no  doubt  this  beautiful  little  work  of 
art  will  be  valued  and  cherished  by  eveiy  recipient 
long  bej'ond  any  mere  medal.  These  awards  have 
just  been  distributed  among  the  following  artists : 
Joseph  Raphael,  who  received  a  gold  medal  for 
painting;  Armin  C.  Hansen,  who  received  a  silver 
medal  for  painting  and  a  silver  medal  for  graphic ; 
Anne  M.  Bremer,  who  received  a  bronze  medal  for 
painting ;  Godfrey  Fletcher,  who  received  a  silver 
medal  for  water  color;  and  Ralph  Stackpole,  who 
received  a  gold  medal  for  sculpture. 
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B.  Altiiinn  &  Co.,  Decorators 


1.  Altman  $c  OI0. 


The   Department   for   Interior   Decoration 

is   full;)'   equipped   to   carrj)   out   the 

RENOVATION    AND    DECORATION 

of 

TOWN  HOUSES  AND  APARTMENTS 

Orders   placed   now   will    secure    the    advantages 
of  present  prevailing  cost   of  labor  and   material 

Painting  Carpets  Llpholster;9  Rugs 

Curtains  Cabinet  Making  Household   Linens 


Shtrtij-fourth  i'trppt  ollttrty-ftftb  i'trrrt 


A  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  STATUE  OF 
THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 


THE  thirteentli  century  is  the  golden  age  of 
French  Gothic  sculpture.  It  is  the  centur}' 
of  the  greatest  sculptures  of  Chartres  and 
Amiens  and  Paris,  and  of  ill-fated  Rheims.  It  is 
the  century  of  the  unknown  sculptor  to  whose  mas- 
ter chisel  we  owe  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
which  has  recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Gothic  sculpture  in 
the  architectural  setting  for  which  it  was  designed, 
knows  only  too  well  that  such  sculpture,  removed 
from  its  original  surroundings  and  exhibited  in  a 
museum  gallery,  loses  not  a  little  of  its  charm.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  thirteenth-century  sculpture. 
In  the  Romanesque  period,  architecture  had  over- 
shadowed in  importance  the  sculpture  vk'hich 
adorned  it ;  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
conditions  were  reversed;  but  the  cathedrals  of  the 
thirteenth  century  exhibit  a  perfect  and  harmonious 
union  of  the  two  arts.  In  this  great  period,  the 
sculpture  is  an  integral  part  of  the  architecture,  and 
the  sculptor's  problem  was  the  creation  of  a  deco- 
rative ensemble  rather  than  the  execution  of  single 
figures  intended  to  be  self-sufficient  and  designed 
without  reference  to  their  eventual  use. 

The  visitor  must  keep  this  in  mind  when  he  stands 
before  the  statue  recently  purchased  by  the  Museum, 
and  now  exhibited  in  the  gallery  of  Gothic  art.  Let 
him  forget  the  other  objects  around  him,  and  tr\-  to 
visualize  this  gracious  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
as  it  might  have  been  seen  by  those  for  whom  the 
artist  worked.  Let  him  imagine,  perhaps,  the  deep- 
set  portal  of  a  church,  where,  against  the  trumeau 
which  separates  the  two  doors  through  which  the 
faithful  enter  into  the  house  of  God,  might  stand 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin,  supported  by  a  high  pedes- 
tal and  surmounted  by  a  canopy.  On  either  side, 
the  sculptor  may  have  added  figures  of  holy  person- 
ages and  saints,  and,  in  the  tympanum  above,  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Our  Lady.  Such  would  have 
been  the  scheme  of  decoration  in  one  of  the  great 
cathedrals.  It  was  not  so  elaborate,  of  course,  in 
the  lesser  churches.  Wherever  the  statue  may  have 
been  shown,  we  may  feel  confident  that  it  was  de- 
signed for  a  definite  place,  and  that  it  formed  part 
of  an  ensemble,  to  which  both  architect  and  sculptor 
had  contributed. 

The  statue  which  engages  our  attention  is  ap- 
proximately life  size,  measuring  62 J4  inches  in 
height.  It  is  carved  of  stone,  probably  from  the 
same  stone  as  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  whence  it  comes.  The  surface  of  the  stone 
has  not  been  elaborately  worked.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  the  marks  of  the  chisel  are  still  visible.  This 
reminds   us  that   it   was   customary   in   the   Gothic 


period  to  paint  and  gild  sculjiture.  A  thin  coat  of 
plaster  covered  the  stone  and  upon  this  color  and 
gilding  were  applied.  The  statue  still  retains  traces 
of  its  polychrome  enrichment.  The  eiifect  was  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  use  of  cabochons  of  colored 
glass.  These  simulated  gems,  ornamented  crowns 
and  brooches  and  the  borders  of  garments,  as  one 
may  see  on  the  Museum  statue,  although  in  this 
instance  most  of  the  cabochons  are  now  missing 
from  their  settings.  In  other  respects,  however,  the 
statue  is  in  marvelous  condition,  untouched  by  the 
restorer's  hand. 

The  Virgin  stands  on  a  low  hexagonal  base,  her 

body  bending  gracefully  as  she  supports  on  her  left 

arm  the  Christ  Child,  who  raises  His  right  hand  in 

blessing,  while  in  the  left  He  holds  an  orb,  the  sym- 

{Concluded  on  page  52) 


13tli    Century    Gothic    Statue,    formerly    in    the    Demotte 

Collection,    and     recently    acquired    by    the 

Metropolitan   Museum  of  Art. 
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SPECIALISTS  in  the  DECORATION  of  DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 


F.   N.   DOWLING 

Furniture  and  Decoration 

57th  Street  at  Madison  .\veniie 
NEW"    YORK 

EXCLUSIVE  PERIOD  FURNITURE 

IMPORTED  MARBLE  and  WOOD    MANTELS 

ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

SILKS      —      LINENS      —      TAPESTRIES 


DE5IGNEK-S   AND  NAK.ER5  OF 

FINE    FURNITURE  AND  inTERIOR  FINISH 

DECORATIONS  ■  UPnOL-STEKY 

WALLHANGIINGJ 

BOSTON  rSEWTORK 

57O-S75  BOYLaTON  ST  601  PI  FTM  AVENUE 

COPLEY    Sq.UAKE  ff^M-^ 
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ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

RUGS 
^TIKVAN  ^  ^ 


Shahristan  Rugs  Woven 
to  special  order  on  our 
looms    in    the    Orient 


1  2  East  40th  Street 


Jew 


York 


Duncan  Fraser 

(incorporated) 

DISTINCTIVE    INTERIORS    AND 
DECORATIONS 


603   FIFTH   AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


51  VICTORIA  STREET 
MONTREAL 


The  Tobey  Furniture  Co. 

Interior     Decorations 

Our  aim  is  to  assist  the  client,  developing 
his  individual  ideas  in  harmonious  fit  m. 

Tobey- Made   Furniture 

—  the   original  designs  of  our  studios, 
executed  by   hand    in   our  own  shops. 

NEW   YORK  :     Fifth  Avenue  at  Fifty-third  Street 
CHICAGO :    Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington  Street 


EST. 


1852. 


Oriental  Rugs 

UNUSL'AL  SIZES  AND  COLORINGS 
EXTREMELY  LARGE   CARPETS 

Jo5ephWild6Co. 

Fi  Ah  A\'c.  at  35th  St.  •  New  York 
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RUGS 


^ 


FINE  ANTIQUE  R  MODERM 
ORIEMTPvLS  •  VnST  PiSSORT- 
MEtST  •    MODERATE      PRICES 


M  I  C  1-1  QUPvUITY 

KCNT'COSTIKYRN 

„  TRADING         CO.  INC. 

485   FIFTH  AVENUE- NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE     PUBLIC     LIBRARY 


miWKKiFfe 


^^ccialiafe  in  ^n^IisililFunirfure 


<l/u.  <Ujon3^o 


ton  Turmixure /nop 
iezC  J.OTRJ 
MADISON  AVE.,  JVST  SOVTH 3/^34'-!! 


LTX. 


HL 


Jn  J^luahwnlow  furniture 

..Atlscful  Christmas  ^li/l 
As  Tie  fined  hy      .    J  ' 
^~The  Council  of  Jsational 

ci<_^     (Defenses 

JOSEPH  R  M^HUGH  &  SON 

'Designers  and  Makers  of; ^ai„lju,„ilure    ' 
fmporlers  of  exclutiive  '^ctUfittpers  and  Jabrici, 


■a 


^ 


ones  &  prinbigi 

RUG    SPECIALISTS 

ANTIQUE  and  Modern  Chinese 
yfc-\  and  other  Oriental  Rugs  in 
large  and  unusual  sizes.  Modern 
Chinese  Rugs  of  superior  quality 
and  designs  made  to  order  for  de- 
hvery  after  the  ending  of  the  war. 

Imported    and    domestic   Wilton  and 
Axminster  in  wide  widths. 

6  East  39th  Street     New  York  City 
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MAGGS    BROTHERS 

SJ- &  35  Conduit  Street:  New  Bond  Street 


LONDON 


ENGLAND 


CARRY  ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND 
CHOICEST  STOCKS  IN    ENGLAND  OF 

FIXE  AND    RAKE 

BOOKS,    PRINTS 

AND 

AUTOGRAPHS 

Illustrated    Catalogues   in   each   department 
regularly  issued 

These  Catalogues  appeal  especially  to  the 
Connoisseui',  Collector  and  Antiquarian 


Customers  "desiderata"   searched 
for  and   reported   free   of  charge 


Shipments  to  America  ever}'  week 

ITEMS  OF  RARITY  AND  INTEREST  ALWAYS 
GLADLY  PURCHASED 

Established  over  fifty  years 


Exhibition  of  An  Interesting  Selection 

OF 

Autographs,    Miniatures,  Engravings, 
Bronzes,  Paintings,  Furniture,  Etc. 

RELATIVE   TO    THE 

MARQUIS   DE  LAFAYETTE 

AT 

BONAVENTURE    GALLERIES 

601    5ih    Ave.,    Near   48ih  Street.   New  York 

From  November  30th  to  December  14th,  1918 


THE  LITERARY  TREASURES  OF 

H.  V.  JONES 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

The  rare  edition  of  "The  Tragedj'  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,"  London,  1703,  should  also  be 
mentioned,  and  among  other  Shakespeare  items  are 
"The  Lamentable  and  True  Tragedy  of  Master 
Arden  of  Feversham,"  London,  1633,  a  third  edition 
of  this  supposititious  play,  and  a  rare  copy  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  London,  1637,  a  sixth  edition. 

Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  literature,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  notable  first  collected  edition  of 
1532,  an  unusually  fine  copy.  The  library  is  rich 
in  masterpieces  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Braithwaite 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Defoe,  Dryden,  Ben  Jon- 
son,  !Middleton,  Peele,  Massinger,  Shirley,  Spencer, 
Waller  and  Wither,  and  all  in  an  unusually  fine 
state  of  preservation.  In  fact,  one  wonders  how 
the  collector  managed  to  secure  so  many  perfect 
copies  of  master  works  in  literature.  He  was  par- 
ticularly fortunate  in  this  respect. 

A  work  of  the  utmost  interest  is  the  original 
manuscript  of  "Dog  Days,"  by  Charles  Lamb,  be- 
cause it  places  in  the  list  of  Lamb's  certain  writings 
a  piece  which  up  to  a  few  years  ago  was  described 
as  "not  certain  to  be  Lamb's,  but  probably  by  him." 
This  item,  therefore,  affords  the  bibliophile  a  chance 
for  speculation. 

Another  rarity  is  "The  Divil's  Charter,"  a  trage- 
die,  by  Barnabee  Barnes,  "as  it  was  plaide  before 
the  Kings  ^Maiestie,  upon  Candlemasse  night  last," 
with  London  imprint,  1607.  There  is  no  copy  of 
this  work  in  the  Hoe  or  Huth  collections. 

Of  the  same  century  but  a  later  period,  is  "The 
Holy  War,  Made  by  Shaddai  L^pon  Diabolus,  for 
the  Regaining  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  World,"  by 
John  Bunyan,  printed  for  Dorman  Newman  at  the 
Kings  Arms,  London,  1682,  the  extremely  rare  first 
edition. 

Robert  Greene,  "maister  of  Arts  in  Cambridge," 
is  represented  by  a  rare  volume,  "Mamillia,"  the 
second  part  of  the  triumph  of  Pallas,  London,  1593, 
and  the  only  available  edition  of  this  work.  But 
one  copy  of  the  first  part  of  ]\Iamillia"  is  known, 
that  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

Of  Scottish  origin  are  "Poems,  Chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  Dialect,"  by  Robert  Burns,  Kilmarnock, 
1785,  the  excessively  rare  Kilmarnock  edition,  and 
"James  VI.  of  Scotland,"  "the  Essayes  of  a  Pren- 
tise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,"  Edinburgh,  1584, 
the  first  edition  of  one  of  the  rarest  volumes  of 
early  poetry.  No  copy  of  this  work  is  known  in 
the  Hoe  or  Huth  collections,  and  it  is  considered 
exceedingly  rare. 

"Gulliver's  Travels"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe"  are 
names  to  conjure  with  particularly  for  all  who  seek 
adventure.  In  this  collection  is  a  remarkably  fine 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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AUBUSSON  TAPESTRY  18th  CENTURY  7'  7"  x  7'  7" 
EXHIBITED     AT      THE     CLEVELAND      MUSEUM 
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'pHE  "Old  Masters"  sold  from  our 
collection  are  always  exchangeable 
at  full  purchase  price. 

^hrEhrich  ©allerie^ 

Dealers  in  "Old  Masters"  Exclusively 
707  FIFTH  AVENUE  at  55th  Street.  NEW  YORK        !■ 


J 

ames   F.   Drake 

Incorporated 

Jt 

BOOKS  OF  RARITY 

Earl>)   English   Literature 

First  Eclitions 

Sporting   Books 

Colored  Plate  Books 

Association   Books 

Autographs  and  Manuscripts 
.It 

Catalogues  upon  request 

■M 

Four  West  FortietK  Street                        New  York 

copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "Crusoe,"  Defoe's  mas- 
terpiece, which  has  the  London  dates  of  1719-1720. 

Jonathan  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  London, 
1726,  is  a  first  edition,  an  exceptionally  fine  copy, 
and  with  the  portrait  in  its  first  state. 

The  "Essayes  of  Montaigne"  should  be  men- 
tioned, with  its  London  imprint  of  1603,  of  which 
.Shakespeare's  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
tirst  edition  of  Florio's  translation. 

Early  manuscripts  of  great  rarity  allure  and  the 
early  foreign  works  possess  fascination  for  the 
bibliophile.  There  are  numerous  gems  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  library. 

An  exceptionally  rare  manuscript  is  the  Latin 
New  Testament,  Spanish  Codex  of  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury, with  musical  notations  indicated  by  the  signs, 
and  said  to  be  the  earliest  manuscript  known  of 
this  type.  Another  manuscript  of  the  utmost  rarity 
is  the  Flemish  work,  an  Illuminated  Psalter,  with 
Canticles  and  Litany,  written  at  Ghent  about  1250. 

A  woi^k  of  rare  interest  is  "The  Malerni  Bible," 
named  so  after  the  translator,  Nicolo  da  Malerni, 
and  printed  by  Ich.  Rubens  for  Luc  di  Giunta  at 
Venice,  1494.  This  bible  is  one  of  the  finest  illus- 
trated books  in  the  world,  and  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  Venetian's  printer's  art. 

From  the  monastery  at  Biuxheim  is  the  "Historia 
Scholastica,"  by  Petrus  Comestor,  and  printed  at 
Augsburg  by  Gunther  Zainer,  1473,  a  first  edition, 
and  from  the  first  Augsburg  press,  and  Zainer's 
own  cop)'. 

The  illuminations  of  the  "Comestor"  all  represent 
hand-work  carefully  executed,  a  vanished  art,  so  to 
speak. 

From  Tenth  Century  manuscripts  and  antique 
printed  books  to  modern  times  is  quite  a  jump,  but 
the  range  of  this  array  of  literary  gems  is  extensive 
and  perhaps  a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  moderns 
mav  be  of  interest  in  conclusion. 

Worthy  of  note  are  the  colored  book  plates  by 
Aiken,  including  "The  Life  of  a  Sportsman" ;  a  set 
of  novels  by  Jane  Austen,  all  first  editions ;  the 
original  manuscript  of  "A  Hallowe'en  Wraith,"  by 
William  Black,  and  a  presentation  copy  of  Black- 
niore's  "Lorna  Doon"  ;  Charlotte  Bronte's  own  copy 
of  her  and  her  sister's  Poems;  and  "Jane  Eyre," 
with  autograph  letter  referring  to  the  volume. 

A  unique  souvenir  of  the  dinner  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  visit  of  Dickens  to  America,  consists  of 
autograph  letters  of  many  notables,  and  also  of  let- 
ters by  the  distinguished  author. 
.  William  M.  Thackeray  is  represented  by  a  fine 
first  edition  of  his  famous  novel,  "Vanity  Fair,"  and 
there  is  also  a  collected  set  of  first  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Anthony  Trollope. 

All  told,  there  are  only  about  1,700  items  in  this 
library,  but  its  keynote  is  quality,  which  should  be 
the  guiding  star  for  all  who  follow  the  allure  of 
collecting. 


Isoveraber,   1918 
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I                                                    Ready  November  15th  ■ 

I  PORTRAITS  OF  WHISTLER  | 

I  A  CRITICAL   ESSAY  AND  AN   ICONOGRAPHY  j 

IJ                                                                            By   A.   E.   Gallatin  ■ 

J                                         .liifhor  of  "Whistler's  Pastels  and  Other  Modern  Profiles,"  etc.  ■ 

J  Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  portraits   and   caricatures   of   Whistler   are   de-  B 

B  scribed  in  this  book,  and  forty-one  of  them  are   reproduced  as   full-page  plates.  H 

■  The  illustrations  are  from  portraits  of  Whistler  by  himself,  by  Fantin-Latour,  ■ 
B  Thomas  R.  Way,  Chase,  Boldini,  duMaurier,  Poynter,  Alexander,  Helleu,  Sey-  B 
I  mour  Haden,  Rajon,  Nicholson,  Rothenstein,  Ernest  Haskell  and  Mortimer  | 
B  Menpes.  Caricatures  are  reproduced  by  Charles  Keene,  E.  T.  Reed,  Phil  May,  ■ 
I  Aubrey  Beardsley,  Max  Beerbohm,  Walter  Crane,  Linley  Sambourne,  "Spy"  and  ■ 
B  "Ape."     Several  of  these  plates  are  now  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  H 

B  Printed  as  an  edition  de  luxe  at  the  ^^lerryniount  Press.     Size  10j4  x  8  inches.  B 

■  Bound  in  hand-made  paper  boards,  cloth  back,  enclosed  in  a  slip  case.  The  edi-  B 
B  tion  is  limited  to  250  copies  for  England  and  America.  Copies  1  to  25,  num-  B 
J  bered  and  signed  by  the  author,  $15.00  net.     The   remaining  copies  $12.50  net.  ■ 

I    JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  Publishers        NEW  YORK    | 
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^•^  ATI  AMTirCITYNJ 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 


Autumn  and  early  win- 
ter on  the  South  Jersey 
Coast  is  dehghtful. 
CH.\LFONTE  appeals 
to  cultivated,  interest- 
ing people  seeking  rest 
and  recreation. 
Modern  in  every  par- 
ticular. Right  on  the 
Beach  and  Boardwalk. 
All  sports  and  pas- 
times. Golf-club  priv- 
ileges. 

American  Plan  ^'  Aluayi  Open 
^  THE  LEEDS.COMPANYj 
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The  first  comprehensive  book  on  Decorative 
Textiles   to  be  published  in  any  language 

DECORATIVE  TEXTILES 

By  George  Leiand  Hunter 

Limited  Edition 

482  pages,  Quarto,  27  plates  in  color,  553  in  half- 
tone, handsoniely  bound  and  boxed.     $15.00  net. 

.An  illustrated  book  on  wall,  floor  and  furniture 
coverings,  including  carpets  and  rugs,  tapestries, 
embroideries,  damasks,  velvets  and  brocades,  laces, 
chintzes,  cretonnes,  wall  papers,  drapery  and  furni- 
ture trimmings,  tooled  and  illuminated  leathers.  It 
appeals  equally  to  those  who  buy  and  use,  and  to 
those  who  make  and  sell,  embodying  as  it  does  the 
results  of  the  author's  many  years  of  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  weaves  ancient  and  modern.  The 
illustrations  are  remarkable  for  both  quality  and 
quantity,  showing  texture  values  as  they  have  never 
been   sli<iwn  before. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Liberty  Loan  Poster 

A    Book  for  Artists,  Amateurs,  Governments, 
Teachers  and  Printers 

Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Second  r,iberty  Loan  Poster  was  designed, 
engraved  and  printed  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the  Artist, 
who  has  spent  years  in  the  study  and  practice  of  lithography. 
As  the  technical  methods  are  little  known  here,  Mr.  Pennell 
describes  the  right  method  of  making  a  poster,  from  tlie  first 
sketch  to  the  finished  print,  illustrated  with  drawings  in  black 
and  white  and  color,  showing  every  stage  through  which  his 
poster  passed.  This  is  a  splendid  record  of  one  of  the  finest 
Liberty   r.oan  Posters. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO.,  Pub.,  PHILADELPHIA 
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SAT  IN  OVER 
GALLERIES 

IMPORTERS 

SELECTED 

OLD  MASTERS 

.  OBJECTS  o/ ART  ^ 


Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

11   West  56th    Street 
NEW  YORK 


^H(a®^ 


Lovers  of   Fine 

CHINA  and  GLASSWARE 

will  {ind  at  our  EstaUislimcnt  the  Largcat  aod  Moat 
Complete  exhibit  of  Choice  Articlea  in  PORCELAIN 
and  CRYSTAL  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Inspection  invited 


Fifth  Ave.  and  30tli  St. 


New  York 


JAPAN    ART    STUDIO 


Oriental 
Decorators 


-8^ 


VBluftbie    Furniture, 
Screen.    Porcelain, 
Pottery.    Plaster, 
Ivory,  Wooti.  Stone, 
Metnl,  Cloisonne. 
Tapestry,  Brocnde. 


Work 

Repair  of  Ai 

Objects 

562  Lexington  Ave.,  Near  50th  St. 

Phone,  Plaza  4538  NEW  YORK  CITY 


La  PLACE  ^Th'^^ 

Objects  cf  Art,  Curios,  Rare  Old  Cr>,stals  and 

Skeffield  Plate,  Period  Furniture  and  Replicas 

242  Fifth  Ave.    I  11  East  48th  St. 

naer.  W  asth  St.,  N.Y.  ne.tr  Fifth  Ave. 

R.   H.  KINOSBUKY 
Mgr. 


"HEARTH  -  FIRE"    EQUIPMENT 

For  the  practical  and 
suitable 

FURNISHING 

of  the 
FIREPLACE 

Appropriate  for  Gifts 
Catalog  free  on  request 
Your  Architect  Should 
Plan  Your  Building  Now 

Colonial    Fireplace    Company 

"Everything  for  the  Fireplace" 
4620  W.  12lh  Street  CHICAGO 


A  ROMAN  LETTER 

OLIT  of  a  legacy  that  was  left  me  I 
have  just  bought  a  statue  of  Co- 
rinthian bronze.  It  is  small,  but 
thoroughly  clever  and  done  to  the  life — 
at  least  in  my  judgment,  which,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  and  perhaps  of  every 
sort,  is  not  worth  much.  However,  I 
really  do  see  the  merits  of  this  statue.  It 
is  a  nude  figure,  and  its  faults,  if  it  has 
any,  are  clearlj'  as  observable  as  its 
beauties.  It  represents  an  old  man  stand- 
ing up.  The  bones,  the  muscles,  the 
veins,  and  the  very  wrinkles,  all  look 
lifelike.  The  hair  is  thin,  the  forehead 
broad,  the  face  shrunken,  the  throat  lank, 
the  arms  hang  down  feebly,  the  chest  is 
fallen  in,  and  the  belly  sunk.  Looked  at 
from  behind,  the  figure  is  just  as  ex- 
pressive of  old  age.  The  bronze,  to 
judge  from  its  color,  has  the  marks  of 
great  antiquity.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
respects  a  work  which  would  strike  the 
eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  charm  an  ordinary  observer. 
This  induced  me,  novice  as  I  am  in  such 
matters,  to  buy  it.  However,  I  bought  it 
not  to  put  in  my  own  house  (for  I  never 
had  there  a  Corinthian  bronze),  but  with 
the  intention  of  placing  it  in  some  con- 
spicuous situation  in  the  place  of  my 
birth,  perhaps  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
which  has  the  best  claim  to  it.  It  is  a 
gift  well  w'orthy  of  a  temple  and  of  a 
god.  Do  you,  with  that  kind  attention 
which  you  always  give  to  my  requests, 
undertake  this  matter,  and  order  a  ped- 
estal to  be  made  for  it  out  of  any  mar- 
ble you  please,  and  let  my  name,  and, 
if  you  think  fit,  my  various  titles,  be  en- 
graven upon  it.  I  will  send  you  the 
statue  by  the  first  person  who  will  not 
object  to  the  trouble;  or,  what  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  better,  I  will  bring  it 
myself,  for  I  intent,  if  I  can  get  away 
from  business,  to  take  a  run  into  your 
parts." 

This  letter  of  1800  years  ago,  written 
bv  Pliny  the  younger  to  Annius  Severus 
(Bk.  Ill,  VI),  is  rich  in  matters  that  are 
of  interest.  On  the  one  hand  there  is 
the  description  of  the  work  of  art,  its 
material  and  treatment;  also  the  method 
of  installation  to  be  employed.  Such 
matters  are  archaeological  and  have 
their  value,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  this  letter  lies  in  four  points, 
the  connoisseurship  of  Pliny,  the  spirit 
in  which  the  gift  was  to  be  made,  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  shown,  and  the 
conditions  imposed  regarding  its  pedes- 
tal. Pliny  felt  their  importance,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  mentioned  them, 
and  his  letter  presents  a  striking  picture 
of  his  position  as  a  collector.  In  the 
first  place  Pliny  realizes  the  wisdom  of 
acquiring  the  work  of  art,  that  it  is  one 
in  which  the  public  would  be  interested, 
and  that,  although  he  had  purchased  the 
figure  outright,  the  proper  place  for  it 
was  in  a  building  where  the  general  pub- 
lic could  enjoy  it,  and  it  could  at  the 
same  time  be  dedicated  to  the  god.  Let 
us  also  note  his  emphasis  on  the  gift  be- 
ing worthy  of  the  place  chosen ;  and  that 
it  was  given,  not  lent. 

What  a  silent  commentary  this  is  on 
gifts  of  works  of  art!  Pliny  was  not 
unique  in  following  this  procedure,  for 
the  treasury  lists  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 
temples,  and  of  Christian  churches  prove 
the  contrary.  Throughout  the  centuries 
there  have  been  persons  who  realized 
how  to  place  the  work  of  art  ihey  own 
where  it  could  do  the  greatest  good, 
agreeing  that  this  place  should  be  where 
the  public  might  have  access  to  it,  ai.d 
where  it  might  be  cared  for  indefinitely, 


ENCLOSED  FIND   CHECK 


for 
due  you 

This  will  be  the  result  when  using  our 
"LAWYERS    SELF    COLLECTION 
LETTERS"   on    your    old    and    hard 
accounts.     Samples  on  request. 
VaaghaD-Gill  Co.  27HoineBlde.,LoDisville,  Ky. 


if    its    inherent    qualitj'    war'aiued    this 
procedure. 

Museum  experience  of  the  present  day 
finds  much  to  commend  in  the  attitude 
of  Pliny.  It  is  by  such  generous  gifts  of 
works  of  art  or  money  that  we  have 
made  such  remarkable  progress  in  this 
country.  Our  collectors  are  coming  to 
realize  that  it  is  an  honor  to  give  some 
worthy  object  or  collection.  Like  Pliny 
of  old  they  ask  for  the  label  with  the 
donor's  name  and  some  would  even  in- 
sist on  much  less  interesting  details. 
The  museums  are  glad  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  label,  but  rightly  hesitate 
in  the  case  of  binding  agreements. 
Those  who  anticipate  making  gifts  large 
or  small  should  do  well  to  note  Pliny's 
largeness  of  spirit.  If  these  public  bene- 
factors would  realize  that  the  museums 
are  interested  in  bringing  as  much  em- 
phasis on  the  object  or  the  collections  as 
is  commensurate  with  the  actual  art 
value  they  would  see  that  they  might 
safely  trust  the  museums  with  the  care 
of  their  works  of  art  without  condition. 
Justice  to  the  object  concerned,  to  the 
donor  and  to  the  museum,  follows 
similar  lines  to  those  presented  in  this 
letter  of  so  long  ago. — Bulletin,  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 
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•THE  RETURN  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  TASTE"-  A  TRUE  STORY  IN  OXE  .iDl'.  (S£EBELOfy., 


"THETASIS  OF  FURNITURE  COMPARISONS" 

The  following  conversation  really  happened  once  that  we  know  of.    Probably  it  is  paralleled  many  times — the  country  over.  (Perhaps  by  you.) 

"Every  time  I  look  around  our  new  home,  dear,  I  am  thankful  to  the  architect  for  being  so  insistent  about  this  OAK  furniture.  He  said  we'd 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  insisting  to  get  really  good  furniture  in  this  noble  wood — and  it  certainly  is  worth  all  the  insisting  we  did." 

"Well,  I  told  you  we  had  an  architect  who  was  well-grounded  in  both  his  taste  and  his  knowledge.  He  says  the  'come  back'  of  OAK  to  the 
favor  of  people  like  us  is  'not  a  fad  but  a  recognition' — that's  the  way  he  put  it.  Now  I  begin  to  sense  the  full  meaning  of  that  advertise- 
ment we  clipped  and  put  in  the  'new  home  box' — you  remember? — something  about  OAK  furniture  having  the  qualities  of  BEAUTY,  DIG- 
NITY, POISE  and  PERMANENCE.    I'm  just  as  glad  as  you  are  to  'start  worthy  heirlooms'  in  our  family." 


There  is  no  i 
sisting  upon. 


satisfying  possession  than  good  OAK  furniture.     There 
ve  you  tried  INSISTINGf     Try  it— in  your  best  store. 


afe  and  enduring   investment — n 


better 


rth 


AMERICAN  OAK  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

will  write  you  personal  letters  worth  getting.     Tell  us  of  your  special  interests.     Address 
ROOM  1403,  14  MAIN  STREET,  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 
Ask  for  Booklets  and  Finished  Sam/'lcs 
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101  Po.rk  A- 
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FINE     FURNITURE 

Rare  furniture  of  the  great  decorative  periods, 
tapestries,  paintings,  carvings,  mirrors,  lamps  and 
other  decorative  accessories  are  continually  on 
exhibition  at  the  HutafT  Galleries, 

Mr.  Hutaff  specializes  in  the  fine  art  of  Interior 
Decoration  after  the  great  decorative  stylists. 
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Real  Mattress  Cleanliness 

DED  ticking  is  a  sieve-like  fabric,  which 
^  allows  foreign  matter  to  filter  through  and 
become  a  fixture  in  the  mattress. 

Re-covering  such  bedding  is  an  uncleanly 
makeshift  which  merely  does  away  with  part 
of  the  trouble. 

What  is  needed  is  an  antiseptic,  washable 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED 
MATTRESS  PROTECTOR 

which  really  solves  this  vexing  problem. 


It  protects  the  mattress  and  adds  to  its  life. 
Made  of  bleached  Muslin  padded  with  white  wad- 
ding— wash  easily — dry  light  and  fluffy  as  new. 


Look  fo 


Made 

e   trade-t 


In  all  sizes 

lark  sewed  on 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City 


A    THIRTEENTH-CENTURY    .STATUE    OF 
THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 

(Coiitiinted  from  page  44) 

Iwl  of  His  majesty.  A  veil  covers  the  Virgin's  head ; 
a  crown  indicates  her  royal  rank.  Over  her  gown, 
girdled  at  the  waist  and  falling  in  long  folds  to  her 
feet,  the  Virgin  wears  a  mantle  tied  with  a  tasseled 
cord.  One  end  of  the  mantle  is  drawn  across  her 
body  and  gathered  up  under  her  left  arm.  On  her 
breast  is  a  jeweled  brooch. 

The  pose  of  the  figure  is  marked  by  a  feminine, 
aristocratic  grace,  but  this  quality  is  epitomized,  as 
it  were,  in  the  expression  which  illumines  the  Vir- 
gin's face.  In  the  tender,  serene  smile  with  which 
the  Virgin  looks  down  at  her  baby,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  cold  austerity  of  the  earlier  Madonnas  of  the 
Romanesque  period,  nor  of  the  merely  pretty  do- 
mesticity, too  intimate  sometimes  for  the  dignity  of 
the  theme,  which  characterizes  the  later  Gothic  ver- 
sions of  the  Divine  Mother. 

In  the  expression  of  this  exquisite  modesty  of 
affection,  the  sculptor  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. Equally  successful  is  his  solution  of  artistic 
problems.  He  simplifies  form  and  movement  until 
alone  the  essential,  significant  facts  remain.  Em- 
phasized in  this  way,  these  truths  are  comprehended 
so  readily  by  the  spectator  that  an  extraordinary 
impression  of  reality  results.  We  have  still  to  note 
another  aspect  of  the  artistic  performance,  the 
achievement  of  abstract  beauty.  Here  we  are  not 
concerned  with  religious  thought  or  with  truth  of 
representation,  but  with  pure  design.  This  is  the 
beauty  of  rhythmic  lines,  of  harmonious  shapes,  of 
the  infinitely  varied  manifestations  of  order  in  de- 
sign. This  quality  of  abstract  beauty,  which  char- 
acterizes Gothic  art  of  the  great  period,  is  present 
to  an  unusual  degree  in  the  statue  recently  acquired 
by  the  Museum. 

The  statue  may  be  dated  toward  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Its  similarity  in  style  to  the 
Vierge  Doree  of  Amiens,  and  the  fact  that  the 
statue,  which  for  several  years  has  been  in  private 
possession,  came  originally  from  the  neighborhood 
of  this  celebrated  cathedral,  would  indicate  that  the 
sculptor  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  ateliers  of 
Amiens.  Sculpture  of  this  period,  particularly 
works  of  the  highest  order,  are  so  rarely  available 
that  the  Museum  may  be  congratulated  upon  the 
acquisition  of  this  masterpiece  of  French  Gothic 
sculpture.  A  recent  writer  has  said,  "A  beautiful 
thing  may  be  self-luminous  with  pleasure;  or  it  may 
also  glow  with  pleasure  reflected  from  its  truth  or 
its  morality."  One  would  have  to  search  far  to 
find  a  more  perfect  illustration  of  this  definition 
than  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  which  has 
occasioned  these  notes. — J.  B.  in  Bulletin  of  Met- 
yof>olifan  Museum   of  Art. 
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F.W.DEVOE&CO.N.Y. 


DEVOE 

Artists'   Oil  Colors  in   Tubes 


Are  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments — thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  purest  oil — 
single  and  double  size  tubes.  Used 
and  endorsed   by  leadmg  artists. 


At  the  request  of  a  number 
of  prominent  artists  we  are 
now  putting  up  a  line  of 
Devoe  Artists'  Oil  Colors 

in    studio    size    tubes. 


Canvas,   Academy  Boards,  Brushes, 
Water  Colors,  Artists'  Materials,  &c. 

Write    for    Pamphlet     on     Our 
New  Equalized  Spectrum  Colors 

The  Oldest  and  Largest  Color  Makers  in  America 
ESTABLISHED      1754 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK     CHICAGO     KANSAS  CITY     NEW  ORLEANS 


GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

Material  and    Findings 
In  Gold  and  Silver 


Write  for  Catalog 

HERPERS    BROS. 

New    York    City    and    Newark,   N.  J. 


Special    Attention     Given    to    Orders    from    Art    Schools,    Acad( 
and    Convents.      Discounts   on   all   School   Orders. 
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YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE   FINE  ARTS 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 
SERGEANT  KENDALL.  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION.  ANATOMY  AND  PERSPECTIVE 

FACULTY  —  Painting  —  Sergeant 
Kendall.  Drawing — Edwin  C.  Tay- 
lor, G.  H.  Langzettel,  T.  Diedrick- 
sen,  Jr.  Sculpture  —  Robert  G. 
Eberhard.  Architecture — Everett 
V.  Meeks,  Franklin  J.  Walls,  A. 
Kingsley  Porter.  Composition, 
Perspective  —  Edwin  C.  Taylor. 
Anatomy  —  Raj'nham  Townshcnd, 
M.D. 

DEGREE— The  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Fine  Arts  (B.F.A.)  is 
awarded  for  advanced  work  of 
distinction. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  for 
one  year's  study  of  art  in  Europe, 
the  English  Scholarship  for  study 
of  art  and  travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation,  and  School 
Scholarships  are  awarded  annually. 


Painted  from  life   by   member 

of  the  life-painting  class,  Vale 

Sclwol  of  Fine  Arts 


Illustrated  Catalofiue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL.  Secretary 


JAP-ART  BRUSH  CO..  154  NassaulStreel.  New  York 


''odson 

Wren 

House 

BuUt  of  Solid  Oak.  Cy- 
press shingles  and  cop- 
per coping. 
Price  $5.00. 
f.o.b.   Kankakee.   III. 


In    Conserving 
Start  at  the 
Foundation 


by  protecting  our 
song  birds  and 
furnishing  them 
with  a  safe  house 
in  which  to  raise 
their  young.  They 
are  a  real  asset 
aside  from  their 
beauty  and  song. 
They  protect  our 
crops  and  gardens 
from  insect  pests. 
D  O  D  S  O  N 
BIRD  HOUSES 
are  built  by  a  Bird 
Lover,  Mr.  Dod- 
;  p  e  n  t 


twenty-five  ye 
in  learning  how  to 
build  houses  the 
birds  like.  "Bird  Lodge."  his  beautiful 
home  on  the  Kankakee  River,  is  thronged 
with  native  birds.  Wrens.  Bluebirds.  Mar- 
tins, each  must  have  a  special  style  house. 

Prices  range  from  J1.60  to  $65.00. 
BIRD  BOOK  FREE.      In  it  Mr.   Dodson. 
President  of  the   American   Audubon  Asso- 
ciation, tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 
of    birds    to    "Bird    Lodge."    his    beautiful 
home.    Sent  free  with  beautiful  bird  picture 
in    color    taken    from    "Nature    Neighbors." 
Write  to 
JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 
704  Harrison  Ave..  Kankakee.  III. 

Dodson   Sparrow  Trap,  now  catching  spar- 
rows in  every  state.    A  real  commercial  Trap. 
Price  $6.00  f.o.b.   Kankakee,   111. 


MARTINI 

TEMPERA 


DISTRIBUTED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BV 
FAVDR=RUHL£s'C2  47-W25ST.  NEWTOEKNY 

And  425  S.   Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


HIGGINS' 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCIUGE 
PHOTO. MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS 

AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourBeli  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill- 
smelling  inks  and  adhesivea 
and  adopt  the  Hiffias  Inks 
•nd  AdbuiTM.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you.  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 

At  Dealers  Generally 


Ch«s.M.Higgins&Co.,Mfrs 

271  Niath  StrMt,  Broaklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:    Chicago.  London 


The  Brooklyn  Museum  opened  to  the 
public  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  30,  an  exhi- 
bition of  120  paintings,  water  colors  and 
drawings  (mostly  paintings  in  oil),  by 
the  Russian  artist,  Boris  Anisfeld.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  until  Sunday, 
Dec.  1st,  inclusive,  and  will  be  subse- 
quently shown  in  a  circuit  tour  of 
various  leading  museums  and  art  insti- 
tutions. From  Brooklyn  it  will  be  taken 
to  Boston,  and  shown  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Copley  Society  and  the 
Boston  Art  Club.  Although  Mr.  Anis- 
feld's  name  is  not  yet  widely  known  in 
this  country,  he  has  already  achieved  the 
distinction  of  a  commission  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to  design 
and  execute  the  scenery  and  design  the 
costumes  for  the  opera,  "La  Rcine  Fia- 
mette,"  by  the  composer  Xavier  Leroux, 
which  is  to  be  one  of  the  novelties  of 
the  coming  Metropolitan  season.  Mr. 
Anisfeld  is  widely  known  in  Europe  as 
an  artist  of  distinction,  and  especially  as 
a  designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  for 
the  Russian  ballet  and  the  Russian  opera. 
In  this  direction  he  was  not  only  a 
predecessor  of  Bakst,  but  he  designed 
and  executed  the  scenery  and  designed 
the  costumes  of  several  of  the  most 
notable  recent  Russian  ballets  and  operas. 
Among  his  chief  successes  in  this  field 
were  Islainey,  The  Preludes,  The  Syl- 
phides,  Egyptian  Nights  and  The  Seven 
Daughters  of  the  Ghost  King.  He  also 
also  contributed  to  the  decorative  and 
scenic  designs  for  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Boris  Godounov.  His  first  production 
in  this  direction  was  in  1906  when  he 
was  commissioned  to  undertake  the 
scenery  and  costumes  for  Hugo  von 
Hofmannstahl's  Marriage  of  Zobiede, 
which  was  produced  with  notable  success 
at  Mme.  Vera  Kommissarjevakaya's 
Theater  in  Petrograd.  .A.side  from  this 
distinction  as  a  leading  decorator  of  the 
most  important  school  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  has  been  the  Russian,  the 
artist's  energies  and  interest  were  orig- 
inally devoted  to  painting  for  its  own 
sake,  and  still  center  in  that  direction, 
including  landscape,  figure  composition, 
genre  and  portraiture.  Mr.  Anisfeld 
was  born  at  Bieltsi,  in  Bessarabia,  in 
1879,  and  began  his  artistic  training  at 
the  Odessa  School  of  Art.  After  five 
years'  work  in  this  school  he  entered  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Arts  at  Petrograd, 
and  completed  his  training  there  in  1909. 
Many  of  the  pictures  which  he  executed 
during  the  two  years'  travel  which  fol- 
lowed will  be  seen  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. His  work  has  attracted  attention 
in  foreign  countries,  as  shown  at  the 
exhibition  of  Russian  art  at  the  Salon 
d'Automne  in  Paris  in  1906.  He  also 
exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Secession  of 
1908  with  remarkable  success.  Subse- 
quently his  work  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived in  Rome.  His  latest  participation 
in  a  foreign  exhibition  was  at  the  Baltic 
Exposition  at  Malmo  in  Sweden  in  1914. 
Mr.  Anisfeld  arrived  in  this  country 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  as  a  refugee  from 
the  revolution  in  Petrograd,  where  he 
witnessed  the  bread  riots  and  was  him- 
self a  meinber  of  the  bread  line.  He 
subsequently  packed  his  pictures  and  fled 
for  his  life  by  way  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  to  Vladivostock,  where 
he  spent  two  months,  and  then  came  to 
this  country  by  w-ay  of  Japan.  As  a 
distinguished  and  leading  representative 
of  the  recent  so-called  Fantast  School  of 
Russia,  and  as  a  notable  decorative  con- 
tributor to  the  success  and  popularity  of 
the  new  Russian  School  of  ballet. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE 
ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912, 

Of  The  Art:  World  and  Arts  and 
Decoration,  published  monthly  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  for  Oct.  1,  1918,  State  of 
New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 
Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  per- 
sonally appeared  Dexter  W.  Hewitt, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
Business  Manager  of  the  Art  World 
AND  Arts  and  L)ecor.\tion ,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit:  1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  business  managers  are :  Publisher, 
Hewitt  Publishing  Corporation,  470 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Editor, 
none ;  Managing  Editor,  A.  C.  Gaylor,  470 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Business 
Managers,  Dexter  W.  Hewitt,  Elisha 
Hewitt,  470  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give 
names  and  addresses  of  individual  own- 
ers, or  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 
Hewitt  Publishing  Corporation,  470 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  N.  Y. ;  Dex- 
ter W.  Hewitt,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Elisha  Hewitt,  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Kalon  Pub- 
lishing Companv.  Inc.,  470  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  3.  That  the 
known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  (If  there  arc  none,  so  state)  None. 
Stockholders  of  Kalon  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock,  John 
Hemming  Fry,  222  West  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  That  the  two  para- 
graphs next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock- 
holder or  security  holder  appears  upon 
the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustees,  hold  slock  and  se- 
curities in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of 
a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  him.  Dexter  W.  Hewitt, 
Business  Manager.  Swcirn  to  and  sub- 
scribed before  me  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  E.  De  Haven.  (My  com- 
mission expires  March  30,  1919.) 


After  the  War,  Wtiat---In  Art 

Preparation  for  the  Art  Trades  is   Essential 
to  Economic  and  Ethical  National  Efficiency 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres.  SUMMER  SESSION,  JULY  6 

Specially  arranged  industrial  art  courses.  Interior  Decoration,  Poster 
Advertising,  Costume  Design,  Illustration,  Textile  Design  and  other 
industrial  art  subjects.      Life  Drawing  and  Painting. 


Circulars,  March  1st. 


S.  F.  BISSELL,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Los  Angeles  School  of 

Art  AND  DESIGlN 


Fine  Arts.  Commercial  Design  and  Interior  Decoration.  Classes 
in  Composition,  Anatomy  and  Perspective.  Scientific  Color 
Explained.     L.   E.  G.   MACLEOD.  Dir..  Alvirada  &  6th  Sts. 


NEW  HOTEL  BINGHAM 

PHILADELPHIA 

In  the  center  of  everything. 

Large,  well  lighted  and  com- 
fortable rooms.  Hot  and  cold 
running  water  in  every  room. 
Only  hotel  having  direct  Sub- 
way connection  with  all  railroad 
stations  and  ferries.  Roof  gar- 
den. Club  breakfast.  Special 
luncheons.  Rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50;  with  bath,  $2.00  per 
day  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  Manager. 


CVPT^RN-A  SCtPll 


W      ■""""■     if)   ^   fe-      .iTMJH 

^BERKELEV^ 


Washington     University 

ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give 
instruction  in  Drawing, 
Ceramic-Decoration,  Pot- 
tery, Painting,  Applied 
Arts,  Composition,  Mod- 
eling, Bookbinding.  Crafts 
Illustration.  Interior  dec- 
oration. 

For  full  information  and 
free     illustrated     handbook 

apply   to 
E.  H.  WUERPEL.    Director 
45th  year.     N 
SkiDker    Road 


n  opens  September  23,  1918. 
dell    Boulevard.    St.    Loais,    Mo. 


far  rraf t  morktri^ 

CUT  ANY  SIZE  UP  TO  A  WHOLE  SKIN 
A  Stamp  will  bring  a  Sample  Card 

W.  A.  HALL,   lit)   Heath  Street     -      -     BOSTON 


Craft  Workers,  Jewelers  and  Dentists 

You  eliminate  all  chance  of  failure,  unsightly  pits  or  Borax  blemishes  when  you  use 

Keller's  Liquid  Soldering  Flux 

for  soldering  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum  or  Iridium. 

Any  soldering  operation  can  be  completed  in  half  the  time  and  with 
the  expenditure  of  much  less  heat  than  you  find  necessary  when 
using  Borax  as  a  flux.  Perfect  homogeneous  unions  assured,  with 
every  joint  and  crevice  completely  filled.  Price$I.OO.  Trial  size  10c. 
Your  money  cheerfully  refunded  if  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied. 
Write  for  Full  Parliculars 

E.  E.  Keller,      Box  sso,  station  B.      Cleveland,  Ohio 
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YMCA 


How  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Invested  Fifty  Millions 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs  money — one  hundred  million 
dollars  at  least — to  carry  on  its  war  work.  Last  year 
the  American  people  contributed  nearly  $50,000,000  to  the 
cause.    How  was  it  used? 

Read  this  statement.  No  fifty  millions  ever  spent  has  brought 
so  much  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  boys  who  have  left  all  they 
hold  most  dear  and  gone  across  to  fight  our  fight. 


This  money  has  provided  a  home 
for  two  milHon  boys  over  there  and 
for  another  million  on  this  side. 

It  has  built  and  equipped  538  huts 
in  American  cantonments,  550  in 
France  and  the  building'  is  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  100  a  month. 

It  has  rented  great  stimmer  hotels 
at  French  resorts  for  the  use  01  the 
boys  on  furlough. 

It  has  pro\ided  canteens  or  stores 
both  here  and  abroad,  where  the  com- 
forts of  life  are  sold  at  cost. 

It  has  printed  and  distributed 
2,500,000  Testaments,  350,000  song 
books  and  5,000,000  pamphlets. 

It  has  provided  educational  lectures 


attended  by  more  than  a  million  sol- 
diers and  sailors  a  month. 

It  has  organized  twenty-five  theat- 
rical companies,  who  travel  the  "Y" 
circuit  all  of  the  time. 

It  sends  15  miles  of  moving  picture 
films  to  France  every  week. 

It  has  furnished  equipment  for  all 
athletic  sports  and  secured  1,500  ath- 
letic directors  to  train  the  men. 

It  has  put  "Y"  workers  on  the  troop 
trains,  on  the  transports,  at  the  firing 
line,  in  the  prison  camps — keeping  in 
touch  with  the  boys  all  the  way,  min- 
istering to  their  needs,  helping  them 
fight  loneliness  and  idleness — the  worst 
enemy  our  boys  are  called  upon  to 
face. 


Four  allied  activities,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War  Work 
Camj>aign,u'ith  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.M.C.A..  $100,000,000, F.rF.C"./}..  $15,000,000, 
]]'ar  Camp  Community  Service,  $15,000,000,  American  Library  Association,  $3,500,000. 


Contributed  through  Div 


United  Stales  Got'iCoi 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


